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CHAPTEE    L 

PRELIMINARY. 

C0N8IDBBIN0  our  present  advanced  state  of  culture,  and  how  the 
Torch  of  Science  has  now  been  brandished  and  borne  about,  with 
more  or  less  effect,  for  five-tliousand  years  and  upwards ;  how,  in 
these  times  especially,  not  only  the  Torch  still  bums,  and  perhaps 
more  fiercely  than  ever,  but  innumerable  Rushlights,  and  Sulphur- 
matches,  kindled  thereat,  are  also  glancing  in  every  direction,  so 
that  not  the  smallest  ci*anny  or  doghole  in  Nature  or  Ai't  can 
remain  unilluminated, — it  might  stiike  the  reflective  mind  with 
some  surprise  that  hitherto  little  or  nothing  of  a  fundamental 
character,  whether  in  the  way  of  Philosophy  or  Histoiy,  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  Clothes. 

Our  Theoiy  of  Gravitation  is  as  good  as  perfect :  Lagrange, 
it  is  well  known,  has  proved  that  the  Planetaiy  System,  on  this 
scheme,  will  endure  forever ;  Laplace,  still  more  cunningly,  even 
guesses  that  it  could  not  have  been  made  on  any  other  scheme. 
Whereby,  at  least,  our  nautical  Logbooks  can  be  better  kept;  and 
water-transpoi*t  of  all  kinds  has  gi*o^vn  more  commodious.  Of 
Geology  and  Geognosy  we  know  enough :  what  with  the  labours 
of  our  Werners  and  Huttons,  what  with  the  ardent  genius  of  their 
disoiples,  it  has  come  about  that  now,  to  many  a  Royal  Society, 
the  Creation  of  a  World  is  little  more  mysterious  than  the  cook- 
ing of  a  Dumpling ;  concerning  which  last,  indeed,  there  have 
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been  minds  to  whom  the  question,  How  tlie  Apples  were  got  in. 
presented  difficulties.  Wliy  mention  our  disquisitions  on  tlie 
Social  Contract,  on  the  Standard  of  Taste,  on  the  Migi-ations  ot 
the  Hening?  Then,  have  we  not  a  Doctrine  of  Rent,  a  Theory  of 
Value ;  Philosophies  of  Language,  of  History,  of  Pottery,  of  Ap- 
pai'itions,  of  Intoxicating  Liquors?  Man's  whole  life  and  envi- 
ronment have  been  laid  open  and  elucidated ;  scarcely  a  frajjuient 
or  fibre  of  hijs  Soul,  Body,  and  Possessions,  but  has  been  probed, 
dissected,  distilled,  desiccated,  and  scieiitifically  decomposed :  our 
spintual  Faculties,  of  which  it  appeal's  there  are  not  a  few,  have 
their  Stewarts,  Cousins,  Royer  Collards :  every  cellular,  vascular, 
muscular  Tissue  glories  in  its  Lawrences,  Majendics,  Bichats. 

How,  then,  comes  it,  may  the  reflective  mind  repeat,  that  the 
grand  Tissue  of  all  Tissues,  the  only  real  Tissue,  should  have 
been  quite  overlooked  by  Scieiife, — the  vestural  Tissue,  namely, 
of  woollen  or  other  cloth ;  which  Man's  Soul  wears  as  its  outmost 
wrappage  and  overall;  wherein  his  whole  other  Tissues  are  in- 
-•luded  and  screened,  his  whole  Faculties  work,  his  whole  Self 
lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being?  For  if,  now  and  then,  some 
straggling  broken-winged  thinker  Laj  cast  an  owl's-glance  into 
this  obscure  region,  the  most  have  soared  over  it  altogether  heed- 
less ;  regarding  Clothes  as  a  property,  not  an  accident,  as  quite 
natural  and  spontaneous,  like  the  leaves  of  trees,  like  the  plumage 
of  birds.  In  all  speculations  they  have  tacitly  figured  man  as  a 
Clothed  Animal ;  whereas  he  is  by  nature  a  Naked  Animal ;  and 
only  in  certain  cu'cumstances,  by  purpose  and  device,  masks  him- 
self in  Clothes.  Shakespeare  says,  we  ai*e  creatures  that  look  be- 
fore and  after:  the  more  surprising  that  we  do  not  look  round  a 
little,  and  see  what  is  passing  under  our  very  eyes. 

But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  Germany,  learned,  inde- 
fieitigable,  deep-thinking  Germany  comes  to  our  aid.  It  is,  after  all, 
a  blessing  that,  in  these  revolutionary  times,  there  should  be  one 
country  where  abstract  Thought  can  still  take  shelter ;  that  while 
the  din  and  fi^enzy  of  Catholic  Emancipations,  and  Rotten  Bo- 
roughs, and  Revolts  of  Paiis,  deafen  every  French  and  every  Eng- 
lish ear,  the  German  can  stand  peaceful  on  his  scientific  watch- 
tower,  and,  to  the  raging,  stiniggling  multitude  here  and  else- 
where, solemnly,  from  hour  to  hour,  with  preparatory  blast  of 
cowhom,  emit  his  Horet  ihr  Herren  und  lasset's  Euch  sagen ;  in 
other  words,  tell  the  Universe,  which  so  often  forgets  that  fact, 
what  o'clock  it  really  is.  Not  unfrequently  the  Germans  have 
been  blamed  for  an  unprofitable  diligence ;  as  if  thoy  struck  into 
devious  courses,  where  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  the  toil  of  a 
rough  journey ;  as  if,  forsaking  the  gold-mines  of  Finance  and 
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lUut  political  Blaughter  of  fat  oxen  whereby  a  man  himself  grows 

fat,  they  were  apt  to  i*un  goose-hunting  into  regions  of  bilberries 

and  orowberries,  and  be  swallowed  up  at  last  in  remote  peat-bogs. 

Of  that  umvise  science,  which,  us  our  Humoiist  expresses  it, 

'  By  geometric  toalo 
Doth  take  the  sise  of  pots  of  ale  ;' 

still  more,  of  that  altogether  misdu-ected  industiy,  which  is  seen 
vigorously  enough  thrashing  mere  straw,  there  can  nothing  defen- 
sive be  said.  In  so  far  as  the  Germans  ai-e  chargeable  widi  such, 
let  them  take  the  consequence.  Nevertheless  be  it  remarked, 
that  even  a  Russian  steppe  has  tumuli  and  gold  ornaments ;  also 
many  a  scene  that  looks  desert  and  rock-bound  from  the  distance, 
wiU  unfold  itself,  when  visited,  into  lure  valleys.  Nay,  in  any 
case,  would  Criticism  erect  not  only  finger-posts  and  turnpikes, 
but  spiked  gates  and  impassable  barriers,  for  the  mind  of  man  ? 
It  is  written,  *  Many  shall  run  to  and  ft'O,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased.*  Surely  the  plain  rule  is,  I^et  each  considerate  person 
have  his  way,  and  see  what  it  will  lead  to.  For  not  this  man  and 
that  man,  but  all  men  make  up  mankind,  and  their  united  tasks 
the  task  of  mankind.  How  often  have  we  seen  some  such  adven- 
turous, and  perhaps  much-censured  wanderer  Ught  on  some  out- 
lying, neglected,  yet  vitally  momentous  province ;  the  hidden  trea- 
sures of  which  he  first  discovered,  and  kept  proclaiming  till  the 
general  eye  and  efibi-t  were  directed  thither,  and  the  conquest  was 
completed; — thereby,  in  these  his  seemingly  so  aimless  rambles, 
pLmting  new  standards,  founding  new  habitable  colonies,  in  the 
immeasurable  cu'cumambient  realm  of  Nothingness  and  Night? 
Wise  man  was  he  who  counselled  that  Speculation  should  have 
free  course,  and  look  fearlessly  towaids  all  the  thu*ty-two  points 
of  the  compass,  whithersoever  and  howsoever  it  Usted. 

Perhaps  it  is  proof  of  the  stinted  condition  in  which  puro 
Science,  especially  pure  moral  Science,  languishes  among  us  Eng- 
lish; and  how  our  mercantile  greatness,  and  invaluable  Consti- 
tution, impressing  a  political  oi  other  immediately  pi*actical  tend- 
ency on  all  EngUsh  culture  and  endeavour,  cramps  the  free  flight 
of  Thought, — that  this,  not  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  but  recogni- 
tion even  that  we  have  no  such  Philosophy,  stands  here  for  the 
first  time  published  in  om'  language.  What  English  intellect 
could  have  chosen  such  a  topic,  or  by  chance  stumbled  on  it? 
But  for  that  same  unshackled,  and  even  sequestered  condition  of 
the  Geiman  Learned,  which  peimits  and  induces  them  to  fish  in 
all  manner  of  watei*s,  with  all  manner  of  nets,  it  seems  probable 
enough,  this  abstruse  Inquiry  might,  in  spite  of  the  results  it 
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leads  to,  have  continued  dormant  for  indefinite  periods.  The 
Editor  of  these  sheets,  though  otherwise  hoasting  himself  a  man 
of  confirmed  speculative  habits,  and  perhaps  discursive  enough, 
is  free  to  confess,  that  never,  till  these  last  months,  did  the  above 
veiy  plain  considerations,  on  our  total  want  of  a  Philosophy  o) 
Clothes,  occur  to  him;  and  then,  by  quite  foreign  suggestion.  By 
the  ai-rival,  namely,  of  a  new  Book  from  Professor  Teufelsdiockli 
of  Weissnichtwo ;  treating  expressly  of  this  subject,  and  in  a 
style  which,  whether  understood  or  not,  could  not  even  by  the 
blindest  be  overlooked.  In  the  present  Editor's  way  of  thought, 
this  remai'kable  Treatise,  with  its  Doctiines,  whether  as  judicially 
acceded  to,  or  judicially  denied,  has  not  remained  without  effect. 
'  Die  Kleider,  ihr  Werdm  und  Wirhen  (Clothes,  their  Origin  and 

*  Influence) :  von  Diog,  Teitfelsdrochht  J.  TJ,  D,  etc,    StUUchweigen 

*  und  Ckr^     Weissniehtwo,  1881. 

'  Here,'  says  the  Weissniehttoo*sehe  Anzeiger^  *  comes  a  Volume  of 
'  that  extensive,  dose-printed,  dose-meditated  sort,  which,  be  it 

*  spoken  with  pride,  is  seen  only  in  Germany,  perhaps  only  in 
'  Weissnichtwo.     Issuing  from  the  hitherto  irreproachable  Firm 

*  of  Stillschweigen  and  Company,  with  every  external  furtherance, 

*  it  is  of  such  internal  quality  as  to  set  Neglect  at  defiance.'  *  *  *  * 
'  A  work,'  concludes  the  well  nigh  enthusiastic  Reviewer, '  interest- 

*  ing  alike  to  the  antiquary,  the  histoiian,  and  the  philosophic 
'  thinker ;  a  mastei-piece  of  boldness,  lynx-eyed  acuteness,  and 
'  rugged  independent  Geimanism  and  Philanthropy  (derber  Kem- 

*  deuUchheii  und  MeneehenUebe) ;  which  will  not,  assuredly,  pass 
'  current  without  opposition  in  high  places :  but  must  and  will 
'  exalt  the  almost  new  name  of  Teufclsdrockh  to  the  £1*81  i-anks 

*  of  Philosophy,  in  our  German  Temple  of  Honour.' 

Mindful  of  old  friendship,  the  distinguished  Professor,  in  this 
the  first  blaze  of  his  fame,  which  however  does  not  dazzle  him, 
sends  hither  a  Presentation-copy  of  his  Book ;  with  compliments 
and  encomiums  which  modesty  forbids  the  present  Editor  to  re- 
hearse ;  yet  without  indicated  wish  or  hope  of  any  kind,  except 
what  may  be  implied  in  the  concluding  phrase :  Mochte  et  (this 
remai'kable  Treatise)  auch  ttn  Britluchen  Boden  gedeiken  I 
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,  CHAPTER  II. 

EDITORIAL  DIFFICULTIES. 

If  for  a  speculative  man, '  whose  seedfield/  in  the  sublime  words 
of  the  Poet,  *  is  Time,'  no  conquest  is  important  but  that  of  new 
ideas,  then  might  the  aiiival  of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh*s  Book  be 
mai'ked  with  chalk  in  the  Editor's  calendar.  It  is  indeed  an  *  ex- 
tensive Volun.e,'  of  boundless,  abrost  formless  contents,  a  very  Sea 
of  Thought;  neither  calm  nor  clear,  if  you  will;  yet  wherein  tho 
toughest  peail  diver  may  dive  to  his  utmost  depth,  and  return  not 
only  with  sea-wreck  but  with  true  orients. 

Directly  on  the  first  perusal,  almost  on  the  first  deliberate  in- 
spection, it  became  appai*ent  that  here  a  quite  new  Branch  of  Philo- 
sophy, leading  to  as  yet  undescried  ulteiior  results,  was  disclosed ; 
fai*ther,  what  seemed  scarcely  less  interesting^ga  quite  new  human 
Individuality,  an  almost  unexampled  personal  d}5iracter,  that, 
namely,  of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  the  Discloa^^.  Of  both  which 
novelties,  as  fai*  as  might  be  possible,  we  resolved  to  master  the 
significance.  But  as  man  is  emphatically  a  Proselytising  creature, 
no  sooner  was  such  mastery  even  fau*ly  attempted,  than  the  new 
question  arose:  How  might  this  acquired  good  be  imparted  to 
others,  perhaps  in  equal  need  thereof;  how  could  the  Philosoph} 
of  Clothes,  and  the  Author  of  such  Philosophy,  be  brought  home, 
in  any  measure,  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  our  own  English 
Nation  ?  For  if  new-got  gold  is  said  to  bum  the  pockets  till  it  be 
cast  forth  into  cu*culation,  much  more  may  new  Truth. 

Here,  however,  difficulties  occurred.  The  first  thought  natu- 
rally was  to  publish  Article  after  Article  on  this  remarkable  Vol- 
ume, in  such  widely-circulating  Critical  Journals  as  the  Editor 
might  stand  connected  vdth,  or  by  money  or  love  procure  access 
to.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  clear  that  such  matter  as 
must  here  be  revealed  and  treated  of  might  endanger  the  Circula- 
tion of  any  Journal  extant  ?  If,  indeed,  the  whole  pailies  of  the 
State  could  have  been  abolished.  Whig,  Tory,  and  Kadical,  em- 
bracing in  discrepant  union ;  and  the  whole  Journals  of  the  Nation 
could  have  been  jumbled  into  one  Journal,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Clothes  poui-ed  foi-th  in  incessant  torrents  therefrom,  the  attempt 
had  seemed  possible.  But,  alas,  what  vehicle  of  that  sort  have  we, 
except  Fraser's  Magazine  f  A  vehicle  all  strewed  (figui*atively  speak- 
ing) with  the  maddest  Waterloo-Crackers,  exploding  distractively 
and  destructively,  wheresoever  the  mystified  passenger  stands  or 
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sits ;  uay ,  in  any  case,  understood  to  be,  of  late  yeara,  a  vehicle  full 
to  ovei-fiowing,  and  inexorably  shut !  Besides,  to  state  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Clothes  without  the  Philosoplier,  the  ideas  of  Tcufels- 
di-ockh  without  something  of  his  pei*sonality,  was  it  not  to  insure 
both  of  entire  misapprehension  ?  Now  for  Biography,  had  it  been 
otherwise  admissible,  there  were  no  adequate  documents,  no  hope 
of  obtaining  such,  but  rather,  owing  to  circamstances,  a  special 
despair.  Thus  did  the  Editor  see  himself,  for  the  while,  shut-out 
from  all  public  utterance  of  these  extraordinary  Doctrines,  and 
constrained  to  revolve  them,  not  without  disquietude,  in  the  daik 
depths  of  his  own  mind. 

So  had  it  lasted  for  some  months ;  and  now  the  Volume  on 
Clothes,  read  and  again  read,  was  in  several  points  becoming  lucid 
and  lucent ;  the  personality  of  its  Author  more  and  more  surpris- 
ing, but,  in  spite  of  all  that  memory  and  conjecture  could  do,  more 
and  more  enigmatic;  whereby  the  old  disquietude  seemed  fast 
settling  into  fixed  discontent, — when  altogether  unexpectedly  ar 
rives  a  Letter  from  I||it  Hofi-ath  Heuschrecke,  our  Profe'^sor's  chief 
friend  and  associate  in  Weissnichtwo,  with  whom  we  h«ui  not  pre- 
viously corresponded.  The  Hofiuth,  after  much  quite  extraneous 
matter,  began  dilating  lai*gely  on  the  *  agitation  and  attention* 
which  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes  was  exciting  in  its  own  Geiinan 
Republic  of  Letters ;  on  the  deep  significance  and  tendency  of  his 
Friend's  Volume ;  and  then,  at  lenglii,  with  great  circumlocution, 
hinted  at  the  practicability  of  conveying '  some  knowledge  of  it,  and 

*  of  him,  to  England,  and  thi*ough  England  to  the  distant  West :'  a 
Work  on  Professor  Teufelsditickh  '  were  undoubtedly  welcome  to 

*  the  Family t  the  National^  or  any  other  of  tliose  patriotic  Libraries, 

*  at  present  the  glory  of  British  Litei-atui-e  ;*  might  work  revolu- 
tions in  Thought;  and  so  forth;  —  in  conclusion,  intimating  not 
obscurely,  that  should  the  present  Editor  feel  disposed  to  under 
take  a  Biography  of  Teufelsdrockh,  he,  Hofrath  Heuschrecke,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fuiiiish  the  requisite  Documents. 

As  in  some  chemical  mixture,  that  has  stood  long  evaporating, 
but  would  not  crystallise,  instantly  when  the  wire  or  other  fixed 
substance  is  introduced,  crystallisation  commences,  and  rapidly 
proceeds  till  the  whole  is  finished,  so  was  it  with  the  Editor's  mind 
and  this  offer  of  Heuschreckc's.  Form  rose  out  of  void  solution 
and  discontinuity;  like  united  itself  with  like  in  definite  an-ange- 
ment :  and  soon  either  in  actual  vision  and  possession,  or  in  fixed 
reasonable  hope,  the  image  of  the  whole  Entei-prise  had  shaped 
Itself,  80  to  speak,  into  a  solid  mass.  Cautiously  yet  courageously, 
through  the  twopenny  post,  application  to  the  famed  redoubtable 
Olivkb  Yobxs  was  now  made :  an  interview,  interviews  with  that 
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singular  man  have  taken  place ;  with  more  of  assurance  on  our 
side,  with  less  of  satire  (at  least  of  open  satire)  on  his,  than  we 
anticipated ; — ^for  the  rest,  with  such  issue  as  is  now  visible.  As 
to  those  same  *  patriotic  Libraries*  the  Hofrath's  counsel  could 
only  be  viewed  with  silent  amazement;  but  with  his  offer  of  Docu« 
ments  we  joyfully  and  almost  instantaneously  closed.  Thus,  too, 
in  the  sure  expectation  of  these,  we  already  see  our  task  begun  ; 
and  this  our  Sartor  Resartus,  wliich  is  properly  a  '  Life  and  Opin* 
ions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,'  hourly  advancing. 

Of  our  fitness  for  the  Enterprise,  to  which  we  have  such  title 
and  vocation,  it  were  perhaps  uninteresting  to  say  more.  Let  the 
British  reader  study  and  eiyoy,  in  simplicity  of  heait,  what  is  here 
presented  him,  and  with  whatever  metaphysical  acumen  and 
talent  for  Meditation  he  is  possessed  of.  Let  him  strive  to  keep 
a  free,  open  sense ;  cleai*ed  from  the  mists  of  Prejudice,  above  all 
from  the  paralysis  of  Cant ;  and  directed  rather  to  the  Book  itself 
than  to  the  Editor  of  the  Book.  Who  or  what  such  Editor  may 
be,  must  remain  conjectui-al,  and  even  insignificant  •}  it  is  a  voice 
publishing  tidings  of  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes ;  undoubtedly  a 
Spirit  addressing  Spirits :  whoso  hath  eai*s  let  him  hear. 

On  one  other  point  the  Editor  thinks  it  needful  to  give  warn- 
ing :  namely,  that  he  is  animated  with  a*  true  though  perhaps 
a  feeble  attachment  to  the  Institutions  of  our  Ancestors ;  and 
minded  to  defend  these,  according  tQ  ability,  at  all  hazai'ds; 
nay,  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  such  defence  that  he  engaged 
in  this  undertaking.  To  stem,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  profitably 
to  divert  the  cuiTcnt  of  Innovation,  such  a  Volume  as  Teufels- 
drockh's,  if  cunningly  planted  do^vn,  were  no  despicable  pile,  or 
floodgate,  in  the  Logical  wear. 

For  the  rest,  be  it  nowise  apprehended,  that  any  personal  con- 
nexion of  oui*s  with  Teufelsdi*ockh,  Heuschrecke,  or  this  Philoso- 
phy of  Clothes,  can  pervert  our  judgment,  or  sway  us  to  extenuate 
or  exaggerate.  Powerless,  we  venture  to  promise,  aie  those  pri- 
vate Compliments  themselves.  Grateful  they  may  well  be;  as 
generous  illusions  of  friendship ;  as  fail*  mementos  of  bygone 
unions,  of  those  nights  and  suppers  of  the  gods,  when  lapped  in 
the  symphonies  and  haiTnonies  of  Philosophic  Eloquence,  though 
with  baser  accompaniments,  the  present  Editor  revelled  in  that 
feast  of  reason,  never  since  vouchsafed  him  in  so  full  measure ! 
But  what  then?  Amicus  Plato,  magU  arnica  Veritas ;  Teufelsdrockh 
is  our  Mend,  Truth  is  our  divinit3\     In  our  historical  and  critical 

I  With  us  eren  he  still  communicates  in  some  sort  of  mask,  ormuffier ;  and, 
vro  have  reason  to  tbink,  under  a  feigned  name  1—0.  Y. 
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capacity,  we  hope  we  are  strangers  to  all  the  world ;  have  feud  oi 
favour  with  no  one, — save  indeed  the  Devil,  with  whom,  as  with 
the  Prince  of  Lies  and  Darkness,  we  do  at  all  times  wage  interne- 
cine  war.  This  assurance,  at  an  epoch  when  Puffeiy  and  Quackery 
have  1  cached  a  height  unexampled  in  tlie  annals  of  mankind,  and 
even  English  Editors,  like  Chinese  Shopkeepers,  must  write  on 
then*  door-lintels.  No  cheating  here, — we  thought  it  good  to  premise 


CHAPTER  III. 

REMINISCENCES. 

To  the  Author's  private  circle  the  appearance  of  this  singular  Work 
on  Clothes  must  have  occasioned  little  less  sui-prise  than  it  has  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  few  things  have 
been  more  unexpected.  Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  at  the  period  of 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  seemed  to  lead  a  quite  stiU  and  self- 
contained  life :  a  man  devoted  to  the  higher  Philosophies,  indeed ; 
yet  more  likely,  if  he  published  at  all,  to  publish  a  refutation  oi 
Hegel  and  Bardili,  both  of  whom,  strangely  enough,  he  included 
under  a  common  ban ;  than  to  descend,  as  he  has  here  done,  into 
the  angiy  noisy  Forum,  with  an  Argument  that  cannot  but  exas- 
perate and  divide.  Not,  that  we  can  remember,  was  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Clothes  once  touched  upon  between  us.  If  through  tlie 
high,  silent,  meditative  Transcendentalism  of  our  Friend  we  de- 
tected any  practical  tendency  wliatever,  it  was  at  most  Political, 
and  towards  a  ceilain  prospective,  and  for  the  present  quite  spe- 
culative, RadicaUsm ;  as  indeed  some  correspondence,  on  his  pait, 
with  Herr  Oken  of  Jena  was  now  and  then  suspected ;  though 
his  special  contributions  to  the  lets  could  never  be  more  than 
surmised  at.  But,  at  all  events,  nothing  Moral,  still  less  any- 
thing Didactico-Religious,  was  looked  for  from  him. 

Well  d«>  we  recollect  the  last  words  he  spoke  in  our  hearing; 
which  indeed,  with  the  Night  they  were  uttered  in,  are  to  be  foi^ 
ever  remembered.  Lifting  his  huge  tumbler  of  Quhyuk}  and  for 
a  moment  loweiing  his  tobacco-pipe,  he  stood -up  in  full  coffee- 
house (it  was  Zur  Oriinen  OanSy  the  lai'gest  in  Weissnichtwo,  where 
all  the  Viiluosity,  and  nearly  all  the  Intellect  of  the  place  assem- 
bled of  an  evening) ;  and  there,  with  low,  soul-stirring  tone,  and 
tlie  look  truly  of  an  angel,  though  whether  of  a  white  or  of  a  black 
one  might  be  dubious,  proposed  this  toast :  Die  Saehe  tier  Armem 
in  Oottee  und  T&ufels  Namen  (The  Cause  of  the  Poor  in  Heaven's 
*  Oukfcuk  18  unhappily  oil^  au  RcadflinioaU^beer. 
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name  and *s) !    One  full  shout,  breaking  the  leaden  silence ; 

then  a  gurgle  of  innumerable  emptying  bumpers,  again  followed 
by  univei'sal  cheering,  returned  him  loud  acclaim.  It  was  the 
finale  of  the  night :  resuming  their  pipes ;  in  the  highest  enthu 
siasm,  amid  volumes  of  tobacco -smoke;  triumphant,  cloudcapl 
w^ithout  and  within,  the  assembly  broke -up,  each  to  his  thought 
ful  pillory  Bleibt  dock  ein  echter  Spass-  und  Oalgen-'Vogel,  said  sevo 
i-al ;  meaning  thereby  that,  one  day,  he  would  probably  be  hanged 
for  his  democratic  sentiments.  Wo  steckt  der  Schtdht  added  they, 
looking  round :  but  Teufelsdrockh  had  retired  by  private  alleys, 
and  the  Compiler  of  these  pages  beheld  him  no  more.  ^'^^fr*-^.^ 

In  such  scenes  has  it  been  our  lot  to  live  with  this  PliiJoso-  [ 
pher,  such  estimate  to  fonn  of  his  purposes  and  powera.  And  yet,  I 
thou  brave  Teufelsdi-ockh,  who  could  tell  what  lurked  in  thee?  \ 
Under  those  thick  locks  of  thine,  so  long  and  lank,  overlapping  \ 
roof-wise  the  gravest  face  we  ever  in  this  world  saw,  there  dwelt 
a  most  busy  brain.  In  thy  eyes  too,  deep  under  their  shaggy 
brows,  and  looking  out  so  still  and  dreamy,  have  we  not  noticed 
gleams  of  an  ethereal  or  else  a  diabolic  fire,  and  half-fancied  that 
their  stillness  was  but  the  rest  of  infinite  motion,  the  sUep  of  a 
spinning -top?  Thy  little  figure,  there  as,  in  loose,  ill-bnished, 
threadbare  habiliments,  thou  sattest,  amid  litter  and  lumber,  whole 
days,  to  *  think  and  smoke  tobacco,'  held  in  it  a  mighty  heaii;. 
The  secrets  of  man's  Life  were  laid  open  to  thee ;  thou  sawest  into 
the  mystery  of  the  Universe,  fai*ther  than  another ;  thou  hadst  in 
petto  thy  remarkable  Volume  on  Clothes.  Nay,  was  there  not  in 
that  clear  logically -founded  Transcendentalism  of  thine;  still 
more,  in  thy  meek,  silent,  deepseated  Sansculottism,  combined 
with  a  true  princely  Couiiicsy  of  inward  nature,  the  visible  rudi- 
ments of  such  speculation?  But  great  men  are  too  often  un- 
known, or  what  is  worse,  misknown.  Already,  when  we  dreamed 
not  of  it,  the  warp  of  thy  remarkable  Volume  lay  on  the  loom  * 
and  silently,  mysterious  shuttles  were  putting-in  die  woof! 

How  the  Hofratli  Heuschrecke  is  to  furnish  biographical  data, 
in  this  case,  may  be  a  curious  question ;  the  answer  of  which, 
however,  is  happily  not  our  concern,  but  his  To  us  it  appeared, 
after  repeated  trial,  that  in  Weissnichtwo,  from  the  ardiives  or 
memories  of  the  best-infoimed  classes,  no  Biography  of  Teufels- 
drockh was  to  be  gathered ;  not  so  much  as  a  false  one.  He  was 
a  Stranger  there,  wafted  thither  by  what  is  called  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  concerning  whose  parentage,  birthplace,  prospects, 
or  pursuits.  Curiosity  had  indeed  made  inquiries,  but  satisfied 
herself  with  the  most  indistinct  replies.  Foi  himself,  he  was  a 
man  so  still  and  altogether  unparticipating.  that  to  question  him 
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even  a&r  off  on  sncli  partienlars  wtA  s  thing  of  more  than  nsual 
delicacy :  besides,  in  his  sly  i^y,  he  had  ever  some  quaint  turn, 
not  without  its  satirical  edge,  wherewith  to  divert  such  intrusions, 
and  deter  you  from  the  like.  Wits  spoke  of  him  secretly  as  if  he 
were  a  kind  of  Mclchizodek,  without  father  or  mother  of  any  kind : 
sometimes,  with  reference  to  his  great  historic  and  statistic  know- 
ledge, and  the  vivid  way  he  had  of  expressing  himself  like  an  eye- 
witness of  distant  tmnsactions  and  scenes,  they  called  him  the 
Etci^e  Jude^  Everlasting,  or  as  we  pay,  Wandering  Jew. 

To  the  most,  indeed,  he  had  become  not  so  much  a  Man  as  a 
Thing ;  which  Thing  doubtless  they  were  accustomed  to  see,  and 
.  I    with  satisfaction ;  but  no  more  thought  of  accounting  for  than  for 
I  I     the  fabrication  of  their  daily  AUgetneine  Zeitung,  or  the  domestic 
I  I     habits  of  the  Sun.    Both  were  there  and  welcome ;  the  world  en- 
i  I    joyed ^hat  good  was  in  them,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 
The  man  Teufelsdrockh  passed  and  repassed,  in  his  little  circle,  as 
one  of  those  originals  and  nondescripts,  more  firequent  in  German 
Universities  than  elsewhere;  of  whom,  though  you  see  them  alive, 
and  feel  certain  enough  that  they  must  have  a  History,  no  His- 
tory seems  to  be  discoverable ;  or  only  such  as  men  give  of  moun- 
tain rocks  and  antediluvian  ruins :  That  they  have  been  created 
by  unknown  agencies,  are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and  for  the 
present  reflect  light  and  resist  pressure ;  that  is,  are  visible  and 
tangible  objects  in  this  pliantasm  world,  where  so  much  other 
mj'Steiy  is. 

It  was  to  be  remarked  that  though,  by  title  and  diploma,  Pro 
fetsor  der  AtUrUy-Wtssenschaft,  or  as  we  should  say  in  English, 

*  Professor  of  Things  in  General,*  he  had  never  delivered  any 
Course  r  pernaps  never  teen  incited  thereto  by  any  public  fur- 
therance or  requisition.  To  all  appearance,  the  enlightened  Go- 
vernment of  Weissnichtwo,  in  founding  tlieir  New  Univei'sity, 
imagined  they  had  done  enough,  if  *  in  times  like  ours,*  as  the 
half-oflicial  Program  expressed  it,  *  when  all  things  are,  rapidly  or 

*  slowly,  resolving  themselves  into  Chaos,  a  Professorship  of  tliis 
'  kind  had  been  established;  whereby,  as  occasion  called,  the  task 

*  of  bodying  somewhat  forth  again  from  such  Chaos  might  be, 
'  even  slightly,  facilitated.'  That  actual  Lectures  should  be  held, 
and  Public  Classes  for  the  *  Science  of  Things  in  General,'  they 
doubtless  considered  premature ;  on  which  ground  too  they  had 
only  established  the  Professorship,  nowise  endowed  it;  so  tliat 
Teufelsdrockh,  'recommended  by  the  highest  Names,*  had  been 
t$it«moted  thereby  to  a  Name  merely. 

Great,  among  the  more  enlightened  classes,  was  the  admii-ation 
of  this  new  Profe6soi*Bhip :  how  an  en]i|^t«ned  Government  had 
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seen  into  the  Want  of  the  Age  {Zeithedurfniss) ;  how  at  length,  in- 
stead of  Denial  and  Destruction,  we  were  to  have  a  science  of 
Affirmation  and  Reconstruction ;  and  Germany  and  Weissnichtwo 
were  where  they  should  bo,  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world.  Con- 
siderable also  was  the  wonder  at  the  new  Professor,  dropt  oppor- 
tunely enough  into  the  nascent  University;  so  able  to  lecture, 
should  occasion  call;  so  ready  to  hold  his  peace  for  indefinite 
periods,  should  an  enlightened  Govei*nment  consider  that  occa- 
sion did  not  call.  But  such  admiiution  and  such  wonder,  being 
followed  by  no  act  to  keep  them  living,  could  last  only  nine  days ; 
and,  long  before  our  visit  to  that  scene,  had  quite  died  away.  The 
more  cunning  heads  thought  it  was  all  an  expiring  clutch  at  popu- 
larity, on  the  part  of  a  MiniHter,  whom  domestic  embarrassments, 
court  intrigues,  old  age,  and  dropsy  soon  afterwards  finally  drove 
from  the  helm. 

As  for  Teufelsdrockh,  except  by  his  nightly  appearances  at  the 
Orune  Oans,  Weissnichtwo  saw  little  of  him,  felt  little  of  him. 
Here,  over  his  tumbler  of  Gukguk,  he  sat  reading  Journals ;  some- 
times contemplatively  looking  into  the  clouds  of  his  tobacco-pipe, 
without  other  visible  employment :  always,  from  his  mild  ways, 
an  agreeable  phenomenon  there ;  more  especially  when  he  opened 
his  lips  for  speech;  on  which  occasions  the  whole  Coffee-house 
would  hush  itself  into  silence,  as  if  sure  to  hear  something  note- 
worthy. Nay,  perhaps  to  hear  a  whole  series  and  river  of  the 
most  memorable  utterances ;  such  as,  when  once  thawed,  he  would 
for  hours  indulge  in,  with  fit  audience :  and  the  more  memorable, 
as  issuing  from  a  head  apparently  not  more  interested  in  them, 
not  more  conscious  of  them,  than  is  the  sculptured  stone  head  of 
some  public  Fountain,  which  through  its  brass  mouth-tube  emits 
water  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy ;  careless  whether  it  be  for 
cooking  victuals  or  quenching  conflagrations ;  indeed,  maintains 
the  same  earnest  assiduous  look,  whether  any  water  be  flowing  or 
not. 

To  the  Editor  of  these  sheets,  as  to  a  young  enthusiastic  Eng- 
lishman, however  unworthy,  Teufelsdrockh  opened  himself  per- 
haps more  than  to  the  most.  Pity  only  that  we  could  not  then 
half  guess  his  impoi*tance,  and  scrutinise  him  with  due  power  of 
vision !  We  eiyoyed,  what  not  three  men  in  Weissnichtwo  could 
boast  of,  a  certain  degree  of  access  to  the  Professor's  private  domi- 
cile. It  was  the  attic  floor  of  the  highest  house  in  the  Wahngasse ; 
and  might  truly  be  called  the  pinnacle  of  Weissnichtwo,  for  it  rose 
sheer  up  above  the  contiguous  roofs,  themselves  rising  from  ele- 
vated ground.  Moi*eover,  with  its  windows,  it  looked  towards  all 
the  four  OrU  or  as  the  Scotch  say,  and  we  ought  to  say,  AirU :  the 
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Sitting-room  itself  commanded  three;  another  came  to  view  in 
th3  Schlafgemaeh  (Bed-room)  at  the  opposite  end;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Kitchen,  which  offei'ed  two,  as  it  were,  duplicates,  and  show- 
ing nothing  new.  So  that  it  was  in  £a.ct  the  speculum  or  watch> 
tower  of  Teufelsdrockli ;  wherefrom,  sitting  at  ease,  he  might  see 
the  whole  life-circulation  of  that  considerable  City ;  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  which,  with  all  their  doing  and  driving  (Thun  und 
Treihen),  were  for  the  most  part  visible  there. 

"  I  look  down  into  all  that  wasp-nest  or  bee-hive,'*  have  we 
heard  him  say,  "  and  witness  their  wax-laying  and  honey-making, 
"  and  poison-brewing,  and  choking  by  sulphur.  From  the  Palace 
"  esplanade,  where  music  plays  while  Serene  Highness  is  pleased 
"  to  eat  his  victuals,  down  the  low  lane,  where  in  her  door-sill  the 
"  aged  widow,  knitting  for  a  thin  livelihood,  sits  to  feel  the  after- 
"  noon  sun,  I  see  it  all ;  for,  except  the  Schlosskirche  weather- 
"  cock,  no  biped  stands  so  high.  Couriers  arrive  bestrapped  and 
**  bebooted,  bearing  Joy  and  Sorrow  bagged-up  in  pouches  of  lea- 
"  ther:  there,  topladen,  and  with  four  swift  horses,  rolls -in  the 
"  country  Baron  and  his  household;  here,  on  timber-leg,  the  lamed 
*'  Soldier  hops  painfully  along,  begging  alms :  a  thousand  carriages, 
"  and  wains,  and  cars,  come  tumbling -in  with  Food,  with  3'oung 
"  Rusticity,  and  other  Raw  Produce,  inanimate  or  animate,  and 
"  go  tumbling  out  again  with  Produce  manufactured.  That  living 
"  flood,  pouring  through  these  streets,  of  all  qualities  and  ages, 
*'  knowest  thou  whence  it  is  coming,  whither  it  is  going?  Atu  dtr 
"  Ewigkeitj  zu  der  Ewigkeit  Un :  From  Eternity,  onwards  to  £ter- 
*'  nity !  These  are  Apparitions :  what  else  ?  Are  they  not  Souls  ren- 
"  dered  visible :  in  Bodies,  that  took  shape  and  will  lose  it,  melting 
'*  into  air?  Their  solid  Pavement  is  a  Picture  of  the  Sense;  they 
"  walk  on  the  bosom  of  Nothing,  blank  Time  is  behind  them  and 
"  before  them.  Or  fanciest  thou,  the  red  and  yellow  Clothes-screen 
"  yonder,  with  spurs  on  its  heels  and  feather  in  its  crown,  is  but  of 
*•  Today,  without  a  Yesterday  or  a  Tomorrow ;  and  had  not  i-ather 
"  its  Ancestor  alive  when  Hengst  and  Horsa  overran  thy  Island  ? 
"  Friend,  thou  seest  here  a  living  link  in  that  Tissue  of  History, 
**  which  inweaves  aU  Being :  watch  well,  or  it  will  be  past  thee, 
'*  and  seen  no  more.** 

'*  Ach,  mein  Lieberr  said  he  once,  at  midnight,  when  we  had 
returned  from  the  Coffee-house  in  rather  earnest  talk, "  it  is  a  true 
"  sublimity  to  dwell  here.  These  fringes  of  lamplight,  struggling- 
"  up  through  smoke  and  thousand-fold  exhalation,  some  fathoms 
<*  into  the  ancient  reign  of  Night,  what  thinks  Bootes  of  them,  as 
"  he  leads  his  Himting-Dogs  over  the  Zenith  in  their  leash  of 
"  sidereal  fire?    That  stifled  hum  of  Midnight,  when  Traffic  has 
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"  lain  down  to  rest;  and  tho  uhariot-wheels  of  Vanity,  still  rolling 
"  here  and  there  through  distant  streets,  are  bearing  her  to  Halls 
"  roofed-in,  and  lighted  to  the  due  pitch  for  her ;  and  only  Vice 
"  and  Misery,  to  prowl  or  to  moan  like  nightbirds,  are  abroad : 
"  that  hum,  I  say,  like  the  stertorous,  unquiet  slumber  of  sick 
"  Life,  is  heaid  in  Heaven !     Oh,  under  that  hideous  coverlet  oi 
**  vapours,  and  putrefactions,  and  unimaginable  gases,  what  a  Fer- 
"  menting-vat  lies  simmering  and  hid !     The  joyful  and  the  sor-     \ 
"  rowful  are  there ;  men  ai'e  dying  there,  men  ai-e  being  bora ; 
"  men  are  praying, — on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  piu-tition,  men      j 
"  ai-e  cursing;  and  around  them  all  is  the  vast,  void  Night.     Tho     j 
"  proud  Grandee  still  lingers  in  his  perfumed  saloons,  or  reposes 
**  within  damask  curtains ;  Wretchedness  cowers  into  truckle-beds, 
"  or  shivers  hunger-stricken  into  its  lair  of  straw :  in  obscure  ccl- 
'*  lars,  Rouge-et'Noir  languidly  emits  its  voice-of-destiuy  to  haggard     I 
"  hungiy  Villains ;  while  Councillors  of  State  sit  plotting,  and      | 
**  playing  their  high  chess-game,  whereof  the  pawns  aie  Men.  The      ! 
**  Lover  whispers  his  misti-ess  that  the  coach  is  ready ;  and  she,      | 
**  full  of  hope  and  feai*,  glides  downtfto  fly  with  him  over  the  bor-     / 
"  dei*s :  the  Thief,  still  more  silently,  sets- to  his  picklocks  and     / 
"  crow-bai-s,  or  lurks  in  wait  till  the  watchmen  first  snore  in  their     j 
"  boxes.     Gay  mansions,  with  supper-rooms  and  dancing-rooms,     ' 
"  ai*e  full  of  light  and  music  and  high-swelling  heai'ts  ;  but,  in  the     | 
**  Condemned  Cells,  the  pulse  of  life  beats  tremulous  and  faint,     ,- 
"  and  bloodshot  eyes  look-out  through  the  darkness,  which  is     • 
"  around  aud  within,  for  the  light  of  a  stern  last  moniing.     Six     ! 
"  men  are  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow :  comes  no  hammeiing     ' 
"  from  tlie  Rctbenstein  ? — their  gallows  must  even  now  be  o'  build-      ■ 
••  ing.     Upwards  of  five -hundred -thousand  two-legged  animals 
"  mtliout  featliers  He  round  us,  in  horizontal  position ;   their      / 
**  heads  all  in  nightcaps,  and  full  of  the  foolishest  dreams.     Riot     j 
"  cries  aloud,  and   staggei*s  and  swaggers  in  his  rank  dens  of     l 
*•  shame ;  and  the  Mother,  with  streaming  hair,  kneels  over  hei      \ 
••  pallid  dying  infant,  whose  cracked  lips  only  her  tears  now  mois 
"  ten. — All  tliese  heaped  and  huddled  together,  with  nothing  but      i 
"  a  little  carpentiy  and  raasoniy  between  them ; — crammedin,  like      j 
**  salted  fish,  in  their  bai-rel ; — or  weltering,  shall  I  say,  like  an     ( 
"  Egyptian  pitcher  of  tamed  Vipers,  each  stniggUng  to  get  its     j 
*'  head  above  the  others:  such  work  goes  on  under  that  smoke-     j 
"  counterpane! — But  I,  niein  Werther,  sit  above  it  all;  I  am  alone     j 
•*  with  the  Stai's."  ' 

We  looked  in  his  face  to  see  whether,  in  the  uttei*ance  of  such 
extraordinaiy  Night-thoughts,  no  feeling  might  be  traced  there ; 
but  with  the  \is(kt  we  had,  which  indeed  was  only  a  single  tallow* 
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light,  and  far  enough  from  the  window,  nothing  save  that  old  calm- 
ness and  fixedness  was  visible. 

These  were  the  Professor's  talking  seasons :  most  commonly  he 
spoke  in  mere  monosyllables,  or  sat  altogether  silent  and  smoked ; 
while  the  visitor  had  liberty  either  to  say  what  he  listed,  receiving 
for  answer  an  occasional  grunt ;  or  to  look  round  for  a  space,  and 
then  take  himself  away.  It  was  a  strange  apaitment ;  full  of  books 
and  tattered  papers,  and  miscellaneous  shreds  of  all  conceivable 
substances,  *  united  in  a  common  element  of  dust.'  Books  lay  on 
tables,  and  below  tables ;  here  fluttered  a  sheet  of  manuscript, 
there  a  torn  handkerchief,  or  nightcap  hastily  thrown  aside ;  inl^ 
bottles  alternated  with  bread-crusts,  coffee-pots,  tobacco-boxes,  Pe- 
riodical Literature,  and  Bliicher  Boots.  Old  Lieschen  (Lisekin, 
'Liza),  who  was  his  bed-maker  and  stove-lighter,  his  washer  and 
wringer,  cook,  eiTand-maid,  and  general  lion's-provider,  and  for  the 
rest  a  very  orderly  creature,  had  no  sovereign  authority  in  this  last 
citadel  of  Teufalsdrockh ;  only  some  once  in  the  month  she  half- 
forcibly  made  her  way  thither,  with  broom  and  duster,  and  (Teu- 
felsdr5ckh  hastily  saving  his  Manuscripts)  effected  a  partial  clear- 
ance, a  jail-delivery  of  such  lumber  as  was  not  Literary.  These 
were  her  Erdbeben  (Earthquakes),  which  Teufelsdrockh  dreaded 
worse  than  the  pestilence ;  nevertlieless,  to  such  length  he  had 
been  forced  to  comply.  Glad  would  he  have  been  to  sit  here  phi- 
losophising forever,  or  till  the  litter,  by  accumulation,  drove  him 
out  of  doors :  but  Lieschen  was  his  right-ann,  and  spoon,  and 
necessaiy  of  life,  and  would  not  be  flatly  gainsayed.  We  can  still 
remember  the  ancient  woman ;  so  silent  that  some  thought  her 
dumb ;  deaf  also  you  would  often  have  supposed  her ;  for  Teufels- 
drockh, and  Teufelsdrockh  only,  would  she  serve  or  give  heed  to ; 
and  with  him  she  seemed  to  communicate  chiefly  by  signs  ;  if  it 
were  not  rather  by  some  secret  diWnation  that  she  guessed  all  his 
wants,  and  supplied  them.  Asoiduous  old  dame!  she  scoiu*ed, 
and  sorted,  and  swept,  in  her  kitchen,  with  the  least  possible  vio- 
lence to  the  ear ;  yet  all  was  tight  and  right  there  :  hot  and  black 
came  the  coffee  ever  at  the  due  moment ;  and  the  speechless  Lie- 
schen herself  looked  out  on  you,  from  under  her  clean  white  coif 
with  its  lappets,  through  her  clean  mthored  face  and  wrinkles, 
with  a  look  of  helpful  intelligence,  almost  of  benevolence. 

Few  strangers,  as  above  hinted,  had  admittance  hither:  the 
only  one  we  ever  saw  there,  ourselves  excepted,  was  the  Hofrath 
Heuschrecke,  already  known,  by  name  and  expectation,  to  the 
readers  of  these  pages.  To  us,  at  that  period,  Herr  Heuschrecke 
seemed  one  of  those  purse-mouthed,  crane-necked,  clean-brushed, 
paoifio  indivi4ual8,  perhaps  sufficiently  distinguished  in  society  by 
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this  fret,  that,  in  dry  ^  eatlier  or  in  wet,  *  they  never  appear  widt" 
out  their  umbrella.'  Had  we  not  known  with  wiiat  ^  little  wisdom' 
tne  world  iti'  gUVtiilied ;  and  how,  in  Geimany  as  elsewhere,  the 
ninety-and-nine  Public  Men  can  for  most  pai*t  be  but  mute  timn- 
bearers  to  the  hundredth,  perhaps  but  stalking-horses  and  willing 
or  unwilling  dupes, — it  might  have  seemed  wonderful  how  Herr 
Heuschreeke  should  be  named  a  Rathj  or  Councillor,  and  Coun- 
seiior,  even  in  Weissnichtwo.  What  counsel  to  any  man,  or  to  any 
woman,  could  this  paiiicular  Hofrath  give  ;  in  whose  loose,  zigzag 
figure ;  in  whose  thin  visage,  as  it  went  jerking  to  and  ftio,  in 
minute  incessant  fluctuation, — you  traced  rather  confusion  worse 
oonfounded ;  at  most,  Timidity  and  physical  Cold  ?  Some  indeed 
said  withal,  he  was  *  the  very  Spirit  of  Love  embodied :'  blue  ear- 
nest eyes,  full  of  sadness  and  kindness  ;  pui-se  ever  open,  and  so 
forth ;  the  whole  of  which,  we  shall  now  hope,  for  many  reasons, 
was  not  quite  groundless.  Nevertheless  friend  Teufelsdrockh's 
outline,  who  indeed  handled  the  burin  like  few  in  these  cases,  was 
probably  the  best :  Er  ha$  Oemiith  und  Oeist,  hat  wenigsteru  gehabt^ 
dochohne  Organ,  ohne  SchieksdU-Ounst ;  ist  gegenwdrtig  aber  haUhzer- 
ruttett  kalb-erttarrt,  **  He  has  heart  and  talent,  at  least  has  had  such, 
yet  without  fit  mode  of  utterance,  or  favour  of  Fortune ;  and  so 
is  now  half- cracked,  half- congealed." — What  the  Hofrath  shall 
think  of  this  when  he  sees  it,  readers  may  wonder :  we,  safe  in  the 
stronghold  of  Historical  Fidelity,  ai'e  careless. 

The  main  point,  doubtless,  for  us  all,  is  his  love  of  Teufels- 
di-ockh,  which  indeed  was  also  by  fai*  the  most  decisive  featuw  of 
Heuschrecke  himself.  We  are  enabled  to  assei-t  that  he  hung  on 
the  Professor  with  the  fondness  of  a  Boswell  for  his  Johnson. 
And  perhaps  with  the  like  return ;  for  Teufelsdrockh  treated  his 
gaunt  admirer  with  little  outward  i-egard,  as  some  half-rational  or 
altogether  irrational  friend,  and  at  best  loved  him  out  of  gratitude 
and  by  habit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  curious  to  observe  with 
what  reverent  kindness,  and  a  sort  of  fatherly  protection,  our  Hof- 
rath,  being  tlie  elder,  richer,  and  as  he  fondly  imagined  far  more 
practically  influential  of  the  two,  looked  and  tended  on  his  little 
Sage,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  Hving  oracle.  Let  but 
Teufelsdrockli  open  his  mouth,  Heuschrecke's  also  unpuckered 
itself  into  a  free  doorway,  besides  his  being  all  eye  and  ail  ear,  so 
that  nothing  might  be  lost :  and  then,  at  every  pause  in  the  ha- 
rangue, he  gurgled-out  his  pursy  chuckle  of  a  cough-laugh  (for  the 
maohinery  of  laughter  took  some  time  to  get  in  motion,  and  seemed 
erank  and  slack),  or  else  his  twanging,  nasal  Bravo  I  Das  glaub* 
ieh :  in  either  case,  by  way  of  heartiest  ^>proval.  In  short,  if  Teu- 
felsdrockh was  Dalai-Lama,  of  which,  except  perhaps  in  his  sel^ 
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aodusion,  and  god-like  indifferenoe,  there  was  no  symptom,  then 
might  Heuschrecke  pass  for  his  chief  Talapoin,  to  whom  no  dough- 
pill  he  could  knead  and  publish  was  other  than  medicinal  and 
sacred. 

In  such  envu*onment,  social,  domestic,  physical,  did  Teufels- 
drockh,  at  the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  and  most  likely  does  he 
still,  live  and  meditate.  Here,  perehed-up  in  his  high  Wahngasse 
watch-tower,  and  often,  in  solitude,  outwatching  the  Bear,  it  was 
that  the  indomitable  Inquirer  fought  all  his  battles  with  Dulness 
and  Darkness ;  here,  in  all  probability,  that  he  wrote  this  sui-piising 
Volume  on  Clothes.  Additional  particulars  :  of  his  age,  which  was 
of  that  standing  middle  sort  you  could  only  guess  at ;  of  his  wide 
surtout ;  the  colour  of  his  ti'ousers,  fashion  of  his  broad-brimmed 
steeple-hat,  and  so  foilh,  we  might  report,  but  do  not.  The  Wisest 
truly  is,  in  these  times,  the  Greatest ;  so  that  an  enlightened  curi- 
osity, leaving  Kings  and  such  like  to  rest  very  much  on  their  own 
basis,  turns  more  and  more  to  the  Philosophic  Glass :  neverthe- 
less, what  reader  expects  that,  with  all  our  writing  and  repoiling, 
Teufelsdrockh  could  be  brought  home  to  him,  till  once  the  Docu- 
ments arrive?  His  Life,  Fortunes,  and  Bodily  Presence,  are  as 
yet  hidden  from  ns,  or  matter  only  of  faint  conjecture.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  his  Soul  lie  enclosed  in  this  remarkable 
Volume,  much  more  truly  than  Pedro  Garcia  s  did  in  the  buried 
Bag  of  Doubloons?  To  the  soul  of  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  to 
his  opinions,  namely,  on  the  '  Origin  and  Influence  of  Clothes/  we 
for  the  present  gladly  return. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OHARAOTSBISTiCS. 

It  were  a  piece  of  vain  flattery  to  pretend  that  this  Work  on 
Clothes  entirely  contents  us;  that  it  is  not,  like  all  works  of 
Genius,  like  the  very  Sun,  which,  though  the  highest  published 
Creation,  or  work  of  Genius,  has  nevertheless  black  spots  and 
troubled  nebulosities  amid  its  effulgence, — a  mixture  of  insight,  in- 
spiration, with  dulness,  double-vision,  and  even  utter  blindness. 

Without  conmiitting  ourselves  to  those  enthusiastic  pmses  and 
prophesyings  of  the  Weissniehtwo*ache  Anzeiger,  we  admitted  that 
the  Book  had  in  a  high  degree  excited  us  to  self-activity  which  is 
l'^^^  k^q|I  ^ect  of  any  book ;  that  it  Had  even  operated  changes  in 
our  way  ottkougnt;  zuiy,that  it  promised  to  prove,  as  it  were,  the 
opening  of  a  new  mine-shaft,  wherein  the  whole  world  of  Specula 
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tion  might  hencefoiih  dig  to  unknown  depths.  More  specially  it 
nay  now  be  declared  that  Professor  Teufelsdrockh's  acquirements, 
patience  of  research,  philosophic  and  even  poetic  yigour,  are  here 
made  indisputably  manifest ;  and  unhappily  no  less  his  prolixity 
and  tortuosity  and  manifold  ineptitude ;  that,  on  the  whole,  as  io 
opening  new  mine-shafts  is  not  unreasonable,  there  is  much  rub 
bish  iu  his  Book,  though  likewise  specimens  of  almost  invaluable 
ore.  A  paramount  populaiity  in  England  we  cannot  promise  him. 
Apart  fi'om  the  choice  of  such  a  topic  as  Clothes,  too  often  the 
manner  of  treating  it  betokens  in  the  Author  a  rusticity  and 
academic  seclusion,  unblamable,  indeed  inevitable  in  a  German, 
but  fatal  to  his  success  with  our  public. 

Of  good  society  Teufelsdrockh  appears  to  have  seen  little,  or 
has  mostly  forgotten  what  he  saw.  He  speaks-out  with  a  strange 
plainness ;  calls  many  things  by  their  mere  dictionary-names.  To 
him  the  Upholsterer  is  no  Pontiff,  neitlier  is  any  Drawing-room  a 
Temple,  were  it  never  so  begilt  and  overhung :  •  a  whole  immensity 

*  of  Brussels  carpets,  and  pier-glasses,  and  or-moulu,'  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  *  cannot  hide  fix>m  me  that  such  Drawing-room  is 

*  simply  a  section  of  Infinite  Space,  where  so  many  God-created 
'  Souls  do  for  the  time  meet  together.*  To  Teufelsditickh  the 
highest  Duchess  Is  respectable,  is  venerable ;  but  nowise  for  her 
pearl  bracelets,  and  Malines  laces :  in  his  eyes,  the  star  of  a  Lord 
is  little  less  and  little  more  than  the  broad  button  of  Birmingham 
spelter  in  a  Clown's  smock ;  *  each  is  an  implement,*  he  says,  *  in 

*  its  kind ;  a  tag  for  hooking-together ;  and,  for  the  rest,  was  dug 

*  from  the  eaiiJi,  and  hammei*ed  on  a  stithy  before  smith's  fingers.* 
Thus  does  the  Professor  look  in  men's  faces  with  a  strange  impar- 
tiality, a  strange  scientific  freedom ;  like  a  man  unveraed  in  the 
higher  circles,  like  a  man  dropped  thither  from  the  Moon.  Rightly 
considered,  it  is  in  this  peculiarity,  running  through  his  whole  sys- 
tem of  thought,  that  all  these  short-comings,  over-shootings,  and 
multiform  perversities,  take  rise :  if  indeed  they  have  not  a  second 
source,  also  natural  enough,  in  his  Transcendental  Philosophies. 
and  humour  of  looking  at  all  Matter  and  Material  things  as  Spirit ; 
whereby  tmly  his  case  were  but  the  more  hopeless,  the  more 
lamentable. 

To  the  Thinkera  of  this  nation,  however,  of  which  class  it  is 
firmly  believed  there  are  individuals  yet  extant,  we  can  safely  re- 
commend the  Work  :  nay,  who  knows  but  among  the  fashionable 
ranks  too,  if  it  be  true,  as  Teufelsdrockh  maintains,  that  *  within 

*  the  most  starched  cravat  there  passes  a  windpipe  and  weasand, 

*  and  under  the  thickliest  embroidered  waistcoat  beats  a  heart,' — 
the  force  of  that  rapt  earnestness  may  be  felt,  and  here  and  there 
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an  ftrrow  of  the  soul  pieree  tfaiough  t  In  our  wild  Seer,  shaggj. 
unkempt,  like  a  Baptist  living  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  there 
is  an  untutored  energy,  a  silent,  as  It  were  unconscious,  strength, 
which,  except  in  the  higher  walks  of  Literature,  must  be  rare. 
Many  a  deep  glance,  and  often  with  unspeakable  precision,  has  he 
cast  into  mysterious  Nature,  and  the  still  more  mysterious  Life  oi 
Man.  Wonderful  it  is  with  what  cutting  words,  now  and  then,  he 
severa  asunder  the  confusion ;  sheers  do^%'n,  were  it  furlongs  deep, 
into  the  true  centre  of  the  matter ;  and  there  not  only  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head,  but  with  crushing  force  smites  it  home,  and 
buries  it. — On  the  other  hand,  let  us  be  free  to  admit,  he  is  the 
most  unequal  writer  breathing.  Often  after  some  such  feat,  he 
will  play  truant  for  long  pages,  and  go  dawdling  and  dreaming, 
and  mumbling  and  maundering  the  merest  commonplaces,  as  if  he 
were  asleep  vrith  eyes  open,  which  indeed  he  is. 

Of  his  boundless  Learning,  and  how  all  reading  and  literature 
in  most  known  tongues,  from  Sanoktmiathon  to  Dr.  Lingard^  from 
your  Oriental  Skaaters,  and  Talmudsy  and  KoranSy  with  Gassini's 
Siamese  Tablee^  and  Laplace's  Meoanique  Celeste,  do^vn  to  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Belfast  Toicn  and  Country  Almanack,  are  familiar  to 
him, — ^we  shall  say  nothing :  for  unexampled  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
the  Germans  such  universality  of  study  passes  without  wonder,  as 
a  thing  commendable,  indeed  but  natui*al,  indispensable,  and  there 
of  courae.  A  man  that  devotes  his  life  to  learning,  shall  he  not  be 
learned  ? 

In  respect  of  style  our  Author  manifests  the  same  genial  capa- 
bility, marred  too  often  by  the  same  rudeness,  inequality,  and  ap- 
pai*ent  want  of  intercourse  with  the  higher  classes.  Occasionally, 
as  above  hinted,  we  find  consummate  vigour,  a  true  inspiration ; 
his  burning  Thoughts  step  forth  in  fit  burning  Words,  like  so 
many  full-formed  Minervas,  issiiing  amid  flame  and  splendour 
from  Jove's  head  ;  a  rich,  idiomatic  diction,  picturesque  allusions, 
fier}'  poetic  emphasis,  or  quaint  tricksy  turns ;  all  the  graces  and 
terrors  of  a  ivild  Imagination,  wedded  to  the  clearest  Intellect,  al- 
ternate in  beautiful  vicissitude.  Were  it  not  that  sheer  sleeping 
and  soporific  passages ;  circumlocutions,  repetitions,  touches  even 
of  pure  doting  jargon,  so  often  intervene !  On  the  whole,  Pixv 
fessor  TeufeL8di*ockh  is  not  a  cultivated  wiiter.  Of  his  sentences 
perhaps  not  more  than  nine-tenths  stand  straight  on  tlieir  legs ; 
the  remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes,  buttressed-up  by 
props  (of  parentheses  and  dashes),  and  ever  with  this  or  the  other 
tagrag  hanging  from  them ;  a  few  even  spmwl-out  helplessly  on  all 
sides,  quite  broken-backed  and  dismembered.  Nevertheless,  in 
liipost  bis  very  worst  moods,  there  lies  in  him  a  singular  attnMS- 
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tion.  A  wild  tone  pervades-  the  whole  utterance  of  the  man,  like 
its  keynote  and  regulator ;  now  screwing  itself  aloft  as  into  the 
Song  of  Spirits,  or  else  the  shrill  mockery  of  Fiends ;  now  sinkmg 
in  cadences,  not  without  melodious  heartiness,  though  sometimes 
abrupt  enough,  into  the  common  pitch,  when  we  hear  it  only  as  a 
monotonous  hum  ;  of  which  hum  the  true  character  is  extremely 
difficult  to  fix.  Up  to  this  hour  we  have  never  fully  satisfied  our- 
selves whether  it  is  a  tone  and  hum  of  real  Humour,  which  we 


reckon  among  the  very  highest  qualities  ot  genius^  or  some  eoBo  of 
mere  Insanity  and  Inanity,  whic'h  doubtless  ranks  below  the  very 
lowest. 

Under  a  like  difficulty,  in  spite  even  of  our  personal  inter- 
course, do  we  still  lie  with  regard  to  the  Professor's  moral  feeling. 
Gleams  of  an  ethereal  Love  burst  foilh  from  him,  soft  wailings  of 
infinite  Pity;  he  could  clasp  the  whole  Universe  into  his  bosom, 
and  keep  it  warm ;  it  seems  as  if  under  that  rude  exterior  there 
dwelt  a  very  seraph.  Then  again  he  is  so  sly  and  still,  so  imper- 
turbably  saturnine ;  shows  such  indifference,  malign  coolness  to- 
wards all  that  men  strive  after ;  and  ever  with  some  half-visible 
wrinkle  of  a  bitter  sardonic  humour,  if  indeed  it  be  not  mere  stolid 
callousness, — tliat  you  look  on  him  almost  y^ith  a  shudder,  as  on 
some  incarnate  Mephistophelcs,  to  whom  this  great  ten*estrial  and 
celestial  Round,  after  all,  were  but  some  huge  foolish  Whirligig, 
where  kings  and  beggars,  and  angels  and  demons,  and  stars  and 
street-sweepings,  were  chaotically  whirled,  in  which  only  children 
could  take  interest.  His  look,  as  we  mentioned,  is  probably  the 
gravest  ever  seen :  yet  it  is  not  of  that  cast-iron  gi-avity  frequent 
enough  among  our  own  Chancery  suitors ;  but  rather  the  gravity 
as  of  some  silent,  high-encircled  mountain-pool,  perhaps  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano ;  into  whose  black  deeps  you  fear  to  gaze : 
those  eyes,  those  lights  that  sparkle  in  it,  may  indeed  be  reflexes 
of  the  heavenly  Stars,  but  perhaps  also  glances  from  the  region  of 
Nether  Fire ! 

Certainly  a  most  involved,  self  secluded,  altogether  enigmatic 
nature,  this  of  Teufelsdrockh !  Here,  however,  we  gladly  recall  to 
mind  that  once  we  saw  him  laugh ;  once  only,  perhaps  it  was  the 
first  and  last  time  in  his  life ;  but  then  such  a  peal  of  laughter, 
enough  to  have  awakened  the  Seven  Sleepers !  It  was  of  Jean 
Paul's  doing:  some  single  billow  in  that  vast  World-Mahlstrom  of 
Humour,  with  its  heaven-kissing  coruscations,  which  is  now,  alas, 
all  congealed  in  the  frost  of  Death !  The  large-bodied  Poet  and 
the  small,  both  large  enough  in  soul,  sat  talking  miscellaneously 
together,  the  present  Editor  being  privileged  to  listen ;  and  now 
Paul,  in  his  serious  way.  was  giving  one  of  tliose  inimitable  '  Extra 
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harangues  ;*  and,  as  it  chanced,  On  the  Proposal  for  a  Cast-metal 
Kiv^:  gradually  a  light  kindled  in  our  Professor  s  eyes  and  face,  a 
beaming,  mantling;,  loveliest  light ;  through  those  murky  features, 
a  radiant  ever-young  Apollo  looked ;  and  he  burst  forth  like  the 
neighing  of  all  Tattersall's, — tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
pipe  held  aloft,  foot  clutched  into  the  air, — ^loud,  long  continuing, 
uncontrollable ;  a  laugh  not  of  the  face  and  diaphmgm  only,  but 
of  the  whole  meji  from  head  to  heel.  The  present  Editor,  who 
laughed  indeed,  yet  with  measure,  began  to  fear  all  was  not  right: 
however,  Teufelsdrockh  composed  himself,  and  sank  into  his  old 
stillness ;  on  his  inscrutable  countenance  there  was,  if  anything, 
a  slight  look  of  shame  ;  and  Richter  himself  could  not  rouse  him 
again.  Readers  who  have  any  tincture  of  Psychology  know  how 
much  is  to  be  infen*ed  from  tins ;  and  that  no  man  who  has  once 
heartily  and  wholly  laughed  can  be  altogetheTliTeglaimably  bad. 
How  much  lies  in  JLaugnter :  tne  cipiiei  key,  wherewitn  we  deci- 
pher  the  whole  man !  Some  men  wear  an  everlasting  barren  sim- 
per ;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies  a  cold  glitter  as  of  ice  :  the  fewest 
are  able  to  laugh,  what  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff  and 
titter  and  snigger  from  the  throat  outwards ;  or  at  best,  produce 
some  whiffling  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they  were  laughinjj; 
through  wool;  of  none  such  comes  good.  The  man  who  cannot 
laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ;  but  his 
whole  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a  stratagem. 

Considered  as  an  Author,  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  has  one  scarcely 
pardonable  fault,  doubtless  his  woi-st :  an  almost  total  want  of 
an^angement.  In  this  remarkable  Volume,  it  is  true,  his  adherence 
to  the  mere  course  of  Time  produces,  through  the  NaiTative  por- 
tions, a  certain  show  of  outward  method ;  but  of  true  logical 
method  and  sequence  there  is  too  little.  Apart  from  its  multi- 
faiious  sections  and  subdivisions,  the  Work  natuniUy  falls  into 
two  Parts ;  a  Historical-Descriptive,  and  a  Philosophical-Specula- 
tive :  but  falls,  unhappily,  by  no  firm  line  of  demarcation ;  in  that 
labyrinthic  combination,  each  Part  overlaps,  and  indents,  and 
indeed  runs  quite  through  the  other.  Many  sections  are  of  a 
debatable  rubric,  or  even  quite  nondescript  and  unnameable; 
whereby  the  Book  not  only  loses  in  accessibility,  but  too  often 
distresses  us  like  some  mad  banquet,  wherein  all  courses  had 
been  confounded,  and  fish  and  flesh,  soup  and  solid,  oyster-sauce, 
lettuces,  Rhine-wine  and  French  mustai'd,  were  hurled  into  one 
huge  tureen  or  trough,  and  tlie  hungry  Public  invited  to  help 
itself.  To  bring  what  order  we  can  out  of  this  Chaos  shall  be 
part  of  our  endeavour. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  WORLD  IN  CLOTHES. 

As  Montesquieu  wrote  a  Spirit  of  Laws,*  observes  our  Professoi, 
'  so  could  I  write  a  Spirit  of  Clothes;  thus,  with  au  Esprit  des  LoiXy 

*  properly  an  Esprit  de  Coutumes,  we  should  have  an  Esprit  de  Cos 

*  tumes.    For  neither  in  tailoring  nor  in  legislating  does  man  pro 

*  ceed  by  mere  Accident,  but  the  hand  is  ever  guided  on  by  mys- 

*  terious  operations  of  the  mind.    In  all  his  Modes,  and  habilatoiy 

*  endeavours,  an  Architectural  Idea  will  be  found  lurking ;  his 
'  Body  and  the  Cloth  are  the  site  and  materials  whereon  and 

*  whereby  his  beautified  edifice,  of  a  Person,  is  to  be  built.    Whe- 

*  ther  he  flow  gracefully  out  in  folded  mantles,  based  on  light 
'  sandals ;  tower-up  in  high  headgear,  from  amid  peaks,  spangles 
'  and  bell-girdles  ;  swell -out  in  starched  ruffs,  buckram  stuflings, 

*  and  monstrous  tuberosities ;  or  girth  himself  into  separate  sec- 

*  lions,  and  front  the  world  an  Agglomeration  of  four  limbs, — will 
'  depend  on  the  nature  of  such  Architectural  Idea :  whether  Gre- 

*  cian,  Gothic,  Later-Gothic,  or  altogether  Modem,  and  Parisian 

*  or  Anglo-Dandiacal.  Again,  what  meaning  lies  in  Colour !  From 
'  the  soberest  di*ab  to  the  high-flaming  scarlet,  spiritual  idiosyn- 
'  ci-asies  unfold  themselves  in  choice  of  Colour :  if  the  Cut  betoken 
'  Intellect  and  Talent,  so  does  the  Colour  betoken  Temper  and 

*  Heart.  In  all  which,  among  nations  as  among  individuals,  there 
'  is  an  incessant,  indubitable,  though  infinitely  complex  working 
'  of  Cause  and  Effect:  every  snip  of  the  Scissors  has  been  regu- 
'  lated  and  prescribed  by  ever-active  Influences,  which  doubtless 
'  to  Intelligences  of  a  superior  order  ai*e  neither  invisible  nor 

*  illegible. 

*  For  such  superior  Intelligences  a  Cause-and-Effect  Philosophy 

*  of  Clothes,  as  of  Laws,  were  probably  a  comfortable  winter-even- 

*  ing  entertainment :  nevertheless,  for  inferior  Intelligences,  like 

*  men,  such  Philosophies  have  always  seemed  to  me  uninstructive 
'  enough.    Nay,  what  is  your  Montesquieu  himself  but  a  clever 

*  infant  spelling  Letters  from  a  hieroglyphical  prophetic  Book, 
'  tlie  lexicon  of  which  lies  in  Eternity,  in  Heaven? — Let  any 

Cause-and-Effect  Philosopher  explain,  not  why  I  wear  such  aud 

'  such  a  Gaiment,  obey  such  and  such  a  Law ;  but  even  why  /  am 

Jiere,  to  wear  and  obey  anything ! — Much,  therefore,  if  not  the 

whole,  of  that  same  Spirit  of  Clothes  I  shall  suppress,  as  hypo- 

tliotical,  ineffectual,  and  even   impertinent :   naked   Facts,  and 

'  Deductions  drawn  therefrom  in  quite  another  than  that  onin' 

'  sclent  style,  are  my  humbler  and  proper  province.* 


^A 
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Acting  on  which  prudent  restriction,  Teufelsdrockh  has  never- 
theless contrived  to  take-in  a  well-nigh  boundless  extent  of  field , 
at  least,  the  boundaries  too  often  lie  quite  beyond  our  horizon. 
Selection  being  indispensable,  we  shall  here  glance-over  his  First 
Part  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  This  First  Part  is,  no 
doubt,  distinguished  by  omnivorous  learning,  and  utmost  patience 
and  fairness :  at  the  same  time,  in  its  results  and  delineations,  it 
is  much  more  likely  to  interest  the  Compilers  of  some  LUrrary  of 
General,  Entertaining,  Useful,  or  even  Useless  Knowledge  than 
the  miscellaneous  readers  of  these  pages.  Was  it  this  Part  of  the 
Book  which  Heuschrecke  had  in  view,  when  he  recommended  us 
to  that  joint^stock  vehicle  of  publication,  *  at  present  the  gloiy  of 
British  Literature?*  If  so,  the  Library  Editors  are  welcome  to 
dig  in  it  for  their  own  behoof. 

To  the  First  Chapter,  which  turns  on  Paradise  and  Fig-leaves, 
and  leads  us  into  interminable  disquisitions  of  a  mythological, 
metaphorical,  cabalistioo-sartorial  and  quite  antediluvian  cast,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  unconcerned  approval.  Still 
less  have  we  to  do  with  *  Lilis,  Adam's  first  wife,  whom,  according 

*  to  the  Talmudists,  he  had  before  Eve,  and  who  bore  him,  in  that 

*  wedlock,  the  whole  progeny  of  aenal,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial 

*  Devils,' — very  needlessly,  we  think.  On  this  portion  of  the  Work, 
with  its  pi-o found  glances  into  the  Adam-Kadmont  or  Primeval 
Element,  here  strangely  brought  into  relation  with  the  Nifl  and 
Muspel  (Darkness  and  Light)  of  the  antique  North,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say,  that  its  correctness  of  deduction,  and  depth  of  Tal- 
mudic  and  Rabbinical  lore  have  filled  perhaps  not  the_  worst  He- 

Y:  O  bi-aist  in  Bjtain  with  something  like  astoQishment  " 

Hut  quitting  this  twilight  region,  Teufelsdi'ockh  hastens  from 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  to  follow  the  dispei-sion  of  Mankind  over  the 
whole  habitable  and  habilable  globe.  Walking  by  the  light  of 
Oriental,  Pelasgic,  Scandinavian,  Eg^'ptian,  Otaheitean,  Ancient 
and  Modem  researches  of  every  conceivable  kind,  he  strives  to 
give  us  in  compressed  shape  (as  the  Niinibergers  give  an  Orbit 
Pietus)  an  OrbU  Vestitut ;  or  view  of  the  costumes  of  all  mankind, 
in  all  coimtries,  in  all  times.  It  is  here  that  to  the  Antiquarian, 
to  the  Historian,  we  can  triumphantly  say :  Fall  to !  Here  is  learn- 
ing :  an  irregular  Treasury,  if  you  will ;  but  inexhaustible  as  the 
Hoard  of  King  Nibelung,  which  twelve  wagons  in  twelve  days,  at 
the  rate  of  three  journeys  a  day,  could  not  carry  off.  Sheepskin 
cloaks  and  wampum  belts ;  phylacteries,  stoles,  albs ;  chlamydes, 
togas,  Chinese  silks,  Afghaun  shawls,  trunk-hose,  leather  breeches 
Celtic  philibegs  (though  breeches,  as  the  name  Oallia  Braceata 
Indicates,  are  the  more  ancient).  Hussar  cloaks,  Vandyke  tippets, 
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rnflfe,  fiurdiiigales,  are  brought  vividly  before  us,— even  the  Kilmar- 
nock nightoap  is  not  forgotten.  For  most  part  too  we  must  admit 
that  the  Learning,  heterogeneous  as  it  is,  and  tumbled-down  quite 
pell-mell,  is  time  concentrated  and  purified  Learning,  the  drossy 
parts  smelted  out  and  thrown  aside. 

Philosophical  reflections  intervene,  and  sometimes  touching 
pictures  of  human  life.  Of  this  sort  the  following  has  surprised 
us.  The  firat  purpose  of  Clothes,  as  our  Professor  imagines,  was 
not  wai'mth  or  decency,  but  ornament.  '  Miserable  indeed,*  says 
he,  *  was  the  condition  of  the  Aboriginal  Savage,  glaring  fiercely 

*  from  under  his  fleece  of  hair,  which  with  the  beard  reached  do^vn 
'  to  his  loins,  and  hung  round  him  like  a  matted  cloak ;  the  rest 
'  of  his  body  sheeted  in  its  thick  natui-al  fell.  He  loitered  in  the 
'sunny   glades  of  the  forest,  living  on  wild -fruits;  or,  as  the 

*  ancient  Caledonian,  squatted  himself  in  morasses,  lurking  for 

*  his  bestial  or  human  prey ;  without  implements,  without  arms, 

*  save  the  ball  of  heavy  Flint,  to  which,  that  his  sole  possession 
'  and  defence  might  not  be  lost,  he  had  attached  a  long  cord  of 

*  plaited  thongs ;  thereby  recovering  as  well  as  hurling  it  with 

*  deadly  unerring  skill.    Nevertheless,  the  pains  of  Hunger  and 

*  Revenge  once  satisfied,  his  next  care  was  not  Comfort  but  De- 

*  coration  (Putz),    Warmth  he  found  in  the  toils  of  the  chase;  or 

*  amid  dried  leaves,  in  his  hollow  tree,  in  his  bark  shed,  or  natural 

*  grotto  :  but  for  Decoration  he  must  have  Clothes.    Nay,  among 

*  wild  people,  we  find  tattooing  and  painting  even  prior  to  Clothes. 

*  The  first  spiritual  want  of  a  barbarous  man  is  Decoration,  as 
'  indeed  we  still  see  among  tlie  baibai'ous  classes  in  civilised 

*  countries. 

*  Reader,  the  heaven-inspired  melodious  Singer ;  loftiest  Serene 

*  Highness ;  nay  thy  o^vn  amber-locked,  snow-and-rosebloom  Mai- 

*  den,  worthy  to  glide  sylphlike  almost  on  air,  whom  thou  lovest, 

*  worshippest  as  a  divine  Presence,  which,  indeed,  symbolically 
'  taken,  she  is, — has  descended,  like  thyself,  from  that  same  hair- 

*  mantled,  flint-hurling  Aboriginal  Anthropophagus  !     Out  of  the 

*  eater  cometh  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  cometh  forth  sweet-  ^     ,   ^ 

*  ness'.    What  changes  are  wrought,  not  by  Time,  yet  in  Time !    i72^w*/^!-^-w^ 

*  For  not  Mankind  only,  but  all  that  Mankind  does  or  behoWs,  is ' "^ 

*  in  continual  growth,  re-genesis  and  self-perfecting  vitality.     Cast 

*  forth  thy  Act,  thy  Word,  into  the  ever-living,  ever-working  Uni- 
'  verse :  it  is  a  seed-gitiin  that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed  today  (says 

*  one),  it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  Banyan-grove  (perhaps, 

*  alas,  as  a  Hemlock-forest !)  after  a  thousand  years. 

*  He  who  first  shortened  Uie  labour  of  Coppsts  by  device    \ 

*  of  MovcihU  Ty;pe$  was  disbanding  hii-ed  Armies,  and  cashiering     ] 
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'  most  Kings  and  Senates,  and  creating  a  whole  new  Democratic* 

*  world :  he  had  invented  the  Art  of  Printing.  The  first  ground 
'  handful  of  Nitre,  Sulphur,  and  Charcoal  drove  Monk  Schwartz's 
'  pestle  through  the  ceiling:  what  will  the  last  do?    Achieve  the 

*  final  undisputed  prostration  of  Force  under  Thought,  of  Animal 
'  couiuge  under  Spiritual.    A  simple  invention  it  was  in  the  old 

*  world  Gi-azier, — sick  of  lugging  his  slow  Ox  about  the  counti-y 

*  till  he  got  it  bartered  for  com  or  oil, — ^to  take  a  piece  of  Leatlier, 
'  and  thereon  scratch  or  stamp  the  mere  Figure  of  an  Ox  (or 
'  Peciu) ;  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  call  it  Pecunia,  Money.  Yet 
'  hereby  did  Bai-ter  grow  Sale,  the  Leather  Money  is  now  Golden 

and  Paper,  and  all  miracles  have  been  out-miracled :  for  there 

*  are  Rothschilds  and  English  National  Debts ;  and  whoso  has 

*  sixpence  is  Sovereign  (to  the  length  of  sixpence)  over  all  men ; 
'  commands  Cooks  to  feed  him,  Philosophers  to  teach  him,  Kings 

*  to  mount  guard  over  him, — ^to  the  length  of  sixpence. — Clothes 
'  too,  which  began  in  foolishest  love  of  Ornament,  what  have  they 
'  not  become !  Increased  Security  and  pleasurable  Heat  soon 
'  followed :  but  what  of  these  ?  Shame,  divine  Shame  {Schaaniy 
'•  Modesty),  as  yet  a  stranger  to  the  Anthropophagous  bosom,  arose 

there  mysteriously  under  Clothes;  a  mystic  grove-encircled  shrine 

*  for  the  Holy  in  man.     Clothes  gave  us  individuality,  distinctions, 

*  social  polity ;  Clothes  have  made  Men  of  us ;  they  are  threaten- 
'  ing  to  make  Clothes-screens  of  us. 

*  But  on  the  whole,*  continues  our  eloquent  Pi-ofessor,  *  Man 

*  is  a  Tool-using  Atiimn.^  {Handthierendes  Thier).  Weak  in  himself, 
'  and  of  small  stature,  he  stands  on  a  basis,  at  most  for  the  fiattest- 
'  soled,  of  some  half  square-foot,  insecurely  enough ;  has  to  straddle 

*  out  his  legs,  lest  the  veiy  wind  supplant  him.    Feeblest  of  bipeds ! 

*  Three  quintals  are  a  crushing  load  for  him ;  the  Steer  of  the 

*  meadow  tosses  him  aloft,  like  a  waste  rag.    Nevertheless  he  can 

*  use  Tools,  can  devise  Tools :  with  these  the  granite  mountain 
melts  into  light  dust  before  him  ;  he  kneads  glowing  iron,  as  if 

*  it  were  soft  paste  ;  seas  are  his  smooth  highway,  winds  and  fire 

*  his  unwearying  steeds.    Nowhere  do  you  find  him  witliout  Tools ; 

*  without  Tools  he  is  nothing,  with  Tools  he  is  all.* 

Here  may  we  not,  for  a  moment,  inteiTupt  the  stream  of  Ora^ 
tory  with  a  remark,  that  this  Definition  of  the  Tool-using  Animal 
appears  to  us,  of  all  that  Animal-sort,  considerably  tlie  precisest 
and  best?  Man  is  called  a  lAURhing  Animal •  but  do  not  the 
apas  also  laugh,  or  attempt  to  do  it ;  and  is  the  manliest  man  the 
greatest  and  oftenest  laugher  ?  Teufelsdrbckli  himself,  as  wc  said, 
laughed  only  once.  Still  less  do  we  make  of  that  other  French 
Definition  of  the  Cooking  Animal;  which,  indeed,  for  rigorous 
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BOientifio  purposes,  is  as  good  as  useless.  Can  a  Tartar  be  said 
U>  cook,  when  he  only  readies  his  steak  by  riding  on  it  ?  Aga|i^ 
what  Cookery  does  the  Greenlander  use,  beyond  stowing-up  his 
whale-blubber,  as  a  marmot,  in  the  like  case,  might  do  ?  Or  how 
would  Monsieur  Ude  prosper  among  those  Orinocco  Indians  who, 
according  to  Humboldt,  lodge  in  crow-nests,  on  the  branches  of 
trees ;  and,  for  half  the  year,  have  no  victuals  but  pipe-clay,  the 
whole  country  being  under  water?  But  on  the  other  hand,  show 
us  the  human  being,  of  any  period  or  climate,  without  hiu  Tools  : 
those  very  Caledonians,  as  we  saw,  had  their  Flint-ball,  and  Thong 
to  it,  such  as  no  brute  has  or  can  have. 

'  Man  is  a  Tool-using  Animal,'  concludes  Teufelsdrockh  in  his 
dbioipt  way ;  '  of  which  truth  Clothes  ai'e  but  one  example  :  and 

*  surely  if  we  consider  the  interval  between  the  first  wooden  Dibble 

*  fashioned  by  man,  and  those  Livei*pool  Steam-carriages,  or  the 

*  British  House  of  Commons,  we  shall  note  what  prepress  he  has 
'  made.  He  digsup  certain  black  stones  from  the  bosom  of  the 
'  eai'th,  and  says  to  them.  Transport  me  and  this  luggage  at  the  rate 

*  ofjive-and-thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  they  do  it :  he  collects,  appa- 
'  rently  by  lot,  six*  hundred  and  fifty -eight  miscellaneous  indi> 
'  viduals,  and  says  to  them.  Make  this  nation  toil  for  us^  bleed  for 

*  tw,  hunger  and  sorrow  and  sin  for  us ;  and  they  do  it.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  Sections  in  the  whole  Volume  is 
that  on  Aprons.  What  though  stout  old  Gao,  the  Persian  Black- 
smith, *  whose  Apron,  now  indeed  hidden  under  jewels,  because 
'  i-aised  in  revolt  which  proved  successful,  is  still  the  royal  sta^nd- 

•  ard  of  that  country ;'  what  though  John  Knox's  Daughter,  *  who 
'  threatened  Sovereign  M^esty  that  she  would  catch  her  husband's 
'  head  in  her  Apron,  rather  than  he  should  lie  and  be  a  bishop ;' 
what  though  the  Landgravine  Elizabeth,  with  many  other  Apron 
worthies, — ^figure  here?  An  idle  wire-drawing  spirit,  sometimes 
even  a  tone  of  levity,  approaching  to  conventional  satire,  is  too 
clearly  discernible.  What,  for  example,  are  we  to  make  of  such 
sentences  as  the  following  ? 

*  Aprons  are  Defences  ;  against  injuiy  to  cleanliness,  to  safety, 

•  to  modesty,  sometimes  to  roguery.    From  the  thin  slip  of  notched 

•  silk  (as  it  were,  the  Emblem  and  beatified  Ghost  of  an  Apron), 
'  which  some  liighest-bred  housewife,  sitting  at  Niimberg  Work* 
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*  boxes  and  Toyboxes,  has  gracefully  fSutened  on ;  to  the  thiok- 

*  banned  hide,  gii*t  round  him  with  thongs,  wherein  the  Builder 

*  builds,  and  at  evening  sticks  his  trowel ;  or  to  those  jingling 

*  sheet-iron  Aprons,  wherein  your  otherwise  half-naked  Vuloans 
'  hammer  and  smelt  in  their  smelt-furnace, — ^is  there  not  range 
'  enough  in  the  feuihion  and  uses  of  this  Vestment  ?     How  much 

*  has  been  concealed,  how  much  has  been  defended  in  Aprons ! 
'1  •  Nay,  rightly  considered,  what  is  your  whole  Military  and  Police 
J:     '  Establishment,  charged  at  uncfldculated  millions,  but  a  huge 

'  scarlet-coloured,  iron-fastened  Apron,  wherein  Society  works  (un- 

*  easily  enough) ;  guai'ding  itself  from  some  soil  and  stithy-sparks, 
'  in  this  Devil's-smithy  {TeufeU-schmiede)  of  a  world  ?    But  of  all 

*  Aprons  the  most  puzzling  to  me  hitherto  has  been  tlie  Episcopal 
'  or  Cassock.  Wherein  consists  the  usefulness  of  this  Apron  ? 
'  The  Overseer  {JEpisoopug)  of  Souls,  I  notice,  has  tucked-iu  the 
'  comer  of  it,  as  if  his  day's  work  were  done :  what  does  he  shadow- 

*  forth  .thereby?*  &o.  &o. 
Or  again,  has  it  often  been  the  lot  of  our  readers  to  read  such 

stuff  as  we  shall  now  quote? 

'  I  consider  those  printed  Paper  Aprons,  worn  by  tho  Parisian 
'  Cooks,  as  a  new  vent,  though  a  slight  one,  for  Typography; 

*  therefore  as  an  encouragement  to  modem  Literature,  and  de- 

*  serving  of  approval :  nor  is  it  without  satisfaction  that  I  hear  of 
'  a  celebrated  London  Firm  having  in  view  to  introduce  the  same 

*  fashion,  with  impoi*tant  extensions,  in  England.* — ^We  who  ai*e 
on  the  spot  hear  of  no  such  thing ;  and  indeed  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  hitherto  there  are  other  vents  for  our  Literature, 
exuberant  as  it  is. — Teufelsdrockh  continues :  '  If  such  supply  of 
'  printed  Paper  should  rise  so  far  as  to  choke-up  the  highways 
'  and  pubUo  thoroughfares,  new  means  must  of  necessity  be  had 

*  recourse  to.     In  a  world  existing  by  Industry,  we  grudge  to 

*  employ  fire  as  a  destroying  element,  and  not  as  a  creating  one. 

*  However,  Heaven  is  omnipotent,  and  will  find  us  an  outlet.     In 

*  the  mean  while,  is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  five-million  quintals  of 
'  Rags  picked  annually  from  the  Laystall :  and  annually,  after 

*  being  macerated,  hot -pressed,  printed-on,  and  sold, — returned 

*  thither ;  filling  so  many  hungry  mouths  by  tlie  way  ?     Thus  is 

*  the  Laystall,  especially  with  its  Rags  or  Clothes -rubbish,  tlie 

*  gi*and  Electric  Battery,  and  Fountain-of-motion,  from  which  and 
'  to  which  the  Social  Activities  (like  vitreous  and  resinous  Eleo- 
'  tricities)  ch'culate,  in  larger  or  smaller  circles,  through  the  mighty, 

*  billowy,  stormtost  Chaos  of  Life,  which  they  keep  alive  1' — Sudi 
passages  fill  us,  who  love  the  man,  and  partly  esteem  him,  with  a 
Fsry  mixed  feeling. 
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'  Farthei  down  we  meet  with  this :  '  The  Journalists  are  new 
'  the  true  Kings  and  Clergy :  henceforth  Historians,  unless  they 
'  are  fools,  must  write  not  of  Bourbon  Dynasties,  and  Tudors  and 

*  Hapsburgs ;  but  of  Stamped  Broad-sheet  Dynasties,  and  quite 

*  new  successive  Names,  according  as  this  or  the  other  Able  Editor, 

*  or  Combination  of  Able  Editors,  gains  the  world's  ear.    Of  the 

*  British  Newspaper  Press,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 

*  and  wonderful  enough  in  its  secret  constitution  and  procedui*e,  . 
'  a  valuable  descriptive  History  already  exists,  in  that  language, 

*  under  the  title  of  Satan* »  Invuible  World  Displayed;  which,  how- 

*  ever,  by  seai'ch  in  all  the  Weissnichtwo  Libraries,  I  have  not  yet 
'  succeeded  in  pi-ocuring  (vermbchte  nioht  aufzutreibm),* 

Thus  does  the  good  Homer  not  only  nod,  but  snore.  Thus 
does  Teufelsdrockh,  wandering  in  regions  where  he  had  little 
business,  confound  the  old  authentic  Presbyterian  Witchfinder 
with  a  new,  spurious,  imaginary  Historian  of  the  Brittisohe  Jounud- 
iitik;  and  so  stumble  on  perhaps  the  most  egregious  blunder  in 
Modem  Literature ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS-HISTORICAL. 

Happier  is  our  Professor,  and  more  purely  scientific  and  historic, 
when  he  reaches  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ;  the  tine  ei-a  of  eztitivagance  in 
Costume.  It  is  here  that  the  Antiquary  and  Student  of  Modes 
comes  upon  his  richest  hai*vest.  Fantastic  garbs,  beggaring  all 
fancy  of  a  Teniers  or  a  Callot,  succeed  each  other,  like  monster 
devouring  monster  in  a  Dream.  The  whole  too  in  brief  authentic 
strokes,  and  touched  not  seldom  with  that  breath  of  genius  which 
makes  even  old  raiment  live.  Indeed,  so  leained,  precise,  gi*aphi- 
cal,  and  every^'ay  interesting  have  we  found  these  Chapters,  tliat 
it  may  be  thrownout  as  a  pertinent  question  for  parties  concerned, 
Whetiier  or  not  a  good  English  Translation  thereof  might  hence- 
forth be  profitably  incorporated  with  Mr.  Merrick's  valuable  Work 
On  Ancient  Armour  f  Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  following 
sketch;  as  authority  for  which  Paulinus's  Zeitkurzends  Lust  (ii. 
678)  is,  with  seeming  confidence,  referred  to  : 

'  Did  we  behold  the  Geiman  fashionable  dress  of  the  Fifteenth 

*  Century,  we  might  smile ;  as  perhaps  those  bygone  Germans, 

*  were  they  to  rise  again,  and  see  our  haberdashery,  would  cross 

*  themselves  and  invoke  the  Virgin.    But  happily  no  bygone  Ger- 
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*  xnau,  or  man,  rises  again ;  thus  the  Present  is  not  needlessly 
'  trammelled  with  the  Past ;  and  only  grows  out  of  it,  like  a  Tree, 
'  whose  roots  are  not  intertangled  with  its  branches,  but  lie  peace- 

*  ably  underground.  Nay  it  is  very  mournful,  yet  not  useless,  to 
'  see  and  know,  how  the  Greatest  and  Dearest,  in  a  shoi*t  while, 

*  would  find  his  place  quite  filled-up  here,  and  no  room  for  him ; 
'  the  very  Napoleon,  the  very  Byron,  in  some  seven  years,  has 

*  become  obsolete,  and  were  now  a  foreigner  to  his  Europe.    Thus 

*  is  the  Law  of  Progress  secured ;  and  in  Clothes,  as  in  all  other 

*  external  things  whatsoever,  no  fashion  will  continue. 

*  Of  the  militaiy  classes  in  those  old  times,  whose  bu£F-belts, 

*  complicated  chains  and  gorgets,  huge  chum-boots,  and  other 
'  liding  and  fighting  gear  have  been  bepainted  in  modem  Romance, 

*  till  the  whole  has  acquired  somewhat  of  a  sign-post  chai^acter, — 
'  I  shall  here  say  nothing :  the  civil  and  pacific  classes,  less  touched 

*  '.ipon,  are  wonderful  enough  for  us. 

'  Kich  men,  I  find,  have  Teunnke'  (a  perhaps  untranslateable 
article) ;  '  also  a  silver  girdle,  whereat  hang  little  bells ;  so  that 
'  when  a  man  walks,  it  is  with  continual  jingling.     Some  few,  of 

*  musical  tum,  have  a  whole  chime  of  bells  (OlocJcenspiel)  fastened 
'  there ;  which,  especially  in  sudden  whirls,  and  the  other  acci- 

*  dents  of  walking,  has  a  grateful  effect.     Observe  too  how  fond 

*  tliey  aie   of  peaks,  and  Gothic-arch  intersections.     The  male 

*  world  weai's  peaked  caps,  an  ell  long,  which  hang  bobbing  over 

*  the  side  (schief) :  their  shoes  ai*e  peaked  in  front,  also  to  the 

*  length  of  an  ell,  and  laced  on  the  side  with  tags ;  even  the 
'  wooden  shoes  have  their  ell-long  noses  :  some  also  clap  bells  on 

*  the  peak.    Further,  according  to  my  authority,  the  men  have 

*  breeches  without  seat  (ohne  Oesdss) :  these  they  fasten  peakwise 
'  to  their  shirts ;  and  the  long  round  doublet  must  overlap  them. 

*  Rich  maidens,  again,  flit  abroad  in  gowns  scolloped  out  behind 
'  and  before,  so  that  back  and  breast  are  almost  bai-e.  Wives  of 
'  quality,  on  the  other  hand,  have  train-gowns  four  or  five  eUs  in 
'  length ;  which  ti-ains  there  ai-e  boys  to  can-y.    Brave  Cleopatius, 

*  sailing  in  their  silk-cloth  Galley,  with  a  Cupid  for  steersman ! 
'  Consider  their  welts,  a  handbreadth  thick,  which  waver  round 

*  them  by  way  of  hem ;  the  long  flood  of  silver  buttons,  or  rather 
'  silver  shells,  from  throat  to  shoe,  wherewith  these  same  welt- 
'  gowns  are  buttoned.     The  maidens  have  bound  silver  snoods 

*  about  their  hair,  with  gold  spangles,  and  pendent  flames  {Flam- 
'  men),  that  is,  sparkling  hair-drops :  but  of  their  mother  s  headgear 
'  who  shall  speak  ?    Neither  in  love  of  g]*ace  is  comfoil  forgotten. 

*  In  winter  weather  you  behold  the  whole  fair  creation  (that  can 
afford  it)  in  long  mantles,  with  sku-ts  wide  below,  and,  for  hem, 
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not  one  but  two  sufficient  handbroad  welts ;  all  ending  atop  in 

*  a  thick  well-starcbed  Ruff,  some  twenty  inches  broad :  these  are 
'  their  Ruff-mantles  {Kragenmdntel). 

*  As  yet  among  the  womankind  hoop-petticoats  are  not ;  but  the 
'  men  have  doublets  of  fustian,  under  which  lie  multiple  i-uffs  of 
'  cloth,  pasted  together  with  batter  {mit  Teig  zusammengeJcleUtert), 

*  which  create  protuberance  enough.  Thus  do  the  two  sexes  vie 
'  with  each  other  ki  the  art  of  Decoration ;  and  as  usual  the  stronger 
'  carries  it.' 

Our  Professor,  whether  he  have  humour  himself  or  not,  mani- 
fests a  certain  feeling  of  the  Ludicrous,  a  sly  observance  of  it, 
which,  could  emotion  of  any  kind  be  confidently  predicated  of  so 
still  a  man,  we  might  call  a  real  love.  None  of  those  bell-girdles, 
bushel-breeches,  comuted  shoes,  or  other  the  like  phenomena,  of 
which  the  History  of  Dress  offers  so  many,  escape  him :  more  es- 
pecially the  mischances,  or  stiiking  adventures,  incident  to  the 
weai'ers  of  such,  are  noticed  with  due  fidelity.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
fine  mantle,  which  he  spread  in  the  mud  under  Queen  Elizabeth's 
feet,  appears  to  provoke  little  enthusiasm  in  him ;  he  merely  asks. 
Whether  at  that  period  the  Maiden  Queen  *  was  red-painted  on  the 

*  nose,  and  white-painted  on  the  cheeks,  as  her  tirewomen,  when 
'  fix>m  spleen  and  wrinkles  she  would  no  longer  look  in  any  glass, 

*  were  wont  to  serve  her?*  We  can  answer  that  Sir  Walter  knew 
well  what  he  was  doing,  and  had  the  Maiden  Queen  been  stuffed 
parchment  dyed  in  verdigris,  would  have  done  the  same. 

Thus  too,  treating  of  those  enormous  habiliments,  that  were 
not  only  slashed  and  galooned,  but  artificially  swollen -out  on  the 
broader  parts  of  the  body,  by  introduction  of  Bran,-— our  Professor 
fails  not  to  comment  on  that  luckless  Courtier,  who  having  seated 
himself  on  a  chair  with  some  projecting  nail  on  it,  and  therefrom 
rising,  to  pay  his  devoir  on  the  entrance  of  Megesty,  instantaneously 
emittad  several  pecks  of  dry  wheat -dust:  and  stood  there  dimin- 
ished to  a  spindle,  his  galoons  and  slashes  dangling  sorrowful 
and  flabby  round  him.  Whereupon  the  Professor  publishes  tliis 
reflection : 

*  By  what  strange  chances  do  we  live  in  History?    Erostratus 

*  by  a  torch ;  Milo  by  a  bullock ;  Henry  Damley,  an  imfledged 
'  booby  and  bustai'd,  by  his  limbs ;  most  Kings  and  Queens  by  be 
'  ing  bom  under  such  and  such  a  bed-tester;  Boileau  Despreaux 

*  (according  to  Helvetius)  by  the  peck  of  a  turkey ;  and  this  iU- 

*  starred  individual  by  a  rent  in  his  breeches, — ^for  no  Memoirist 
'  of  Kaiser  Otto's  Couil  omits  him.  Vain  was  the  prayer  of  The- 
'  mistocles  for  a  talent  of  Forgetting :  my  Friends,  yield  cheerfully 
'  to  Destiny,  and  read  since  it  is  written.' — Has  Teufelsdrockh  to 

0 
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be  put  in  mind  that,  nearly  reliited  to  tlie  impossiblo  talent  of 
Forgetting,  stands  that  talent  of  Silonoe,  which  even  travelling 
Englishmen  manifest? 

*  The  simplest  costume/  observes  our  Pro£sssor, '  which  I  any- 

*  where  find  alluded-to  in  History,  is  that  used  as  regimental,  by 
'  Bolivar's  Cavalry,  in  the  late  Columbian  wars.    A  square  Blanket, 

*  twelve  feet  in  diagonal,  is  provided  (some  were  wont  to  out^ff  the 
'  comers,  and  make  it  circular) :  in  the  centre»a  slit  is  effected 

*  eighteen  inches  long ;  through  tliis  the  mother  naked  Trooper  in- 
'  troducos  his  head  and  neck ;  and  so  rides  shielded  from  all  wea- 
'  ther,  and  in  battle  from  many  strokes  (for  he  rolls  it  about  his  left 

*  aim) ;  and  not  only  dressed,  but  harnessed  and  draperied.' 

With  which  picture  of  a  State  of  Nature,  affecting  by  its  singu- 
larity, and  Old-Roman  contempt  o^the  superfluous,  we  shall  quit 
this  part  of  our  subject. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  WORLD  OUT  OF  CLOTHES. 

Ir  in  the  Descriptive-Historical  portion  of  this  Volume,  TeufeU- 
drockh,  discussing  merely  the  Werden  (Oiigin  and  successive  Im- 
provement) of  Clothes,  has  astonished  many  a  reader,  much  more 
will  he  in  the  Speculative-Philosophical  portion,  which  treats  of 
their  Wtrkeny  or  Influences.  It  is  here  tiiat  the  present  Editor 
first  feels  the  pressure  of  his  task ;  for  here  properly  the  higher 
and  new  Philosophy  of  Clothes  commences :  an  untried,  almost 
inconceivable  region,  or  chaos ;  in  venturing  upon  which,  how  dif- 
ficult, yet  how  unspeakably  important  is  it  to  know  what  course, 
of  survey  and  conquest,  is  the  true  one ;  where  the  footing  is  firm 
substance  and  will  bear  us,  where  it  is  hollow,  or  mere  cloud,  and 
may  engulf  us  1  Teufelsdrockh  undertakes  no  less  than  to  ex- 
pound the  moral,  political,  even  religious  Influences  of  Clothes ; 
he  undei*takes  to  make  manifest,  in  its  thousaudfold  beai'ings,  this 
grand  Proposition,  that  Man's  earthly  interests  '  aie  all  hooked  and 
buttoned  togetlier,  and  held  up,  by  Clothes.'  He  says  in  so  many 
words,  *  Society  is  founded  upon  Cloth ;'  and  again,  *  Society  sails 

*  through  the  Infinitude  on  Cloth,  as  on  a  Faust's  Mantle,  or  rather 
'  like  the  Sheet  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  in  the  Apostle's  Dream : 

*  and  without  such  Sheet  or  Mantle,  would  sink  to  endless  depths, 
'  OT  mount  to  inane  limboes,  and  in  either  ease  be  no  more.' 

By  what  chains,  or  indeed  infinitely  complected  tissues,  of  Me- 
ditation this  grand  Theorem  is  here  unfolded,  and  ianumerabls 
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pi'Actical  Gorollaiies  are  drawn  therefrom,  it  were  perhaps  a  mad 
ambition  to  attempt  exhibiting.  Our  Professor  s  method  is  not, 
in  any  case,  that  of  common  school  Logic,  where  the  truths  all 
stand  in  a  row,  each  holding  by  the  skirts  of  the  other ;  but  at 
best  that  of  practical  Reason,  proceeding  by  large  Intuition  over 
whole  systematic  groups  and  kingdoms ;  whereby,  we  might  say,  a 
noble  complexity,  almost  like  that  of  Nature,  reigns  in  his  Philo- 
sophy, or  spiritual  Picture  of  Nature ;  a  mighty  maze,  yet,  as  faith 
whispers,  not  wthout  a  plan.  Nay  we, complained  above,  that  a 
certain  ignoble  complexity,  what  we  must  call  mere  confusion,  wms 
also  discernible.  Often,  also,  we  have  to  exclaim :  Would  to  Hea- 
ven those  same  Biographical  Documents  were  come !  For  it  seems 
as  if  the  demonstration  lay  much  in  the  Author's  individuality;  as 
if  it  were  not  Argument  that  had  taught  him,  but  Expeiience.  At 
present  it  is  only  in  local  glimpses,  and  by  significant  fi*agments, 
picked  often  at  wide-enough  intervals  from  the  original  Volume, 
antl  carefully  collated,  that  we  can  hope  to  impart  some  outline  or 
foreshadow  of  this  Doctrine.  Readers  of  any  intelligence  are  onoo 
more  invited  to  favour  us  with  their  most  concentrated  attention: 
let  these,  after  intense  consideration,  and  not  till  then,  pronounce, 
Wliether  on  the  utmost  verge  of  our  actual  horizon  there  is  not 
a  looming  as  of  Land ;  a  promise  of  new  Fortunate  Islands,  per- 
haps whole  undiscovered  Americas,  for  such  as  have  canvas  to 
sail  thither? — ^As  exordium  to  the  whole,  stand  here  the  following 
long  citation : 

*  With  men  of  a  speculative  tiu'n,'  wiites  Teufelsdrockh,  *  there 

*  come  seasons,  meditative,  sweet,  yet  awful  hours,  when  in  wonder 
'  and  feai*  you  ask  yourself  that  unanswerable  question :  Who  am 

*  /;  the  thing  that  can  say  "  I "  {das  Wesen  das  sick  Ich  nennt)  ? 

*  The  world,  with  its  loud  ti-afficking,  retires  into  tlie  distance ; 

*  and,  through  tlie  paper-hangings,  and  stone-walls,  and  thick-plied 

*  tissues  of  Commerce  and  Polity,  and  all  tlie  living  and  lifeless  in- 

*  teguments  (of  Society  and  a  Body),  wherewith  your  Existence  / 

*  sits  suiToundcd, — the  sight  reaches  forth  into  the  void  Deep,  and 
'  you  are  alone  with  the  Universe,  and  silently  commune  with  it, 

*  as  one  mysterious  Presence  with  another. 

*  Who  am  I ;  what  is  this  Me  ?    A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appear- 

'  ance; — some  embodied,  visualised  Idea  in  the  Eternal  Mind?  ^^ 

.  xif-_.._  grgoj^f^    Alas,  poor  Cogitator,  this  takes  us  but  a  little 
Enough,  I  am;  and  lately  was  not:  but  Whence? 

*  How?    Whereto?    The  answer  lies  around,  written  in  all  co- 

*  lours  and  motions,  uttered  in  all  tones  of  jubilee  and  wail,  in 

*  thousand -figured,  thousand -voiced,  harmonious  Nature:  but 
'  where  is  the  cunning  eye  and  ear  to  whom  that  God-written 
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'  Apocalypse  will  }'ield  articulate  meaning?   We  sit  as  in  a^ 

*  less  Phantasmagoria  and  Dream-grotto ;  boundless,  for  the  1 

*  est  star,  the  remotest  century,  lies  not  even  nearer  the  ver^ 

*  thereof;  sounds  and  many-coloured  visions  flit  round  our  sense : 

*  but  Him,  the  Unslumbering,  whose  work  both  Dream  and  Dreamei 
'  are,  we  see  not ;  except  in  rare  half-waking  moments,  suspect  not. 
'  Creation,  says  one,  lies  before  us,  like  a  glorious  Rainbow;  but 

*  the  Sun  that  made  it  lion  behind  us,  hidden  from  us.     Then,  in 

*  that  stmnge  Dream,  how  we  clutch  at  shadows  as  if  they  were 

*  substances ;  and  sleep  deepest  while  fancying  ourselves  most 

*  awake !    Which  of  your  Philosophical  Systems  is  other  than  a 
dream-theorem ;  a  net  quotient,  confidently  given  out,  where  di- 

*  visor  and  dividend  are  both  unknown  ?    What  are  all  your  na- 

*  tional  Wai*s,  with  their  Moscow  Retreats,  and  sanguinaiy  hate- 

*  filled  Revolutions,  but  the  Somnambulism  of  uneasy  Sleepers  ? 
'  This  Dreaming,  this  Somnambulism  is  what  we  on  Earth  call 

*  life ;  wherein  the  most  indeed  undoubtingly  wander,  as  if  tfiey 

*  knew  right  hand  from  left ;  yet  they  only  are  wise  who  know  that 

*  they  know  notlun^, 

*  Pity  that  fdl  Metaphysics  had  hitherto  proved  so  inexpressibly 
'  unproductive !   The  secret  of  Man's  Being  is  still  like  the  Sphinx's 

*  secret :  a  riddle  that  he  cannot  rede ;  and  for  ignorance  of  which 

*  he  suffers  death,  the  worst  death,  a  spiritual.    What  are  your 

*  Axioms,  and  Categories,  and  Systems,  and  Aphorisms  ?    Words, 

*  words.    High  Aircastles  are  cunningly  built  of  Words,  the  Words 

*  well  bedded  also  in  good  Logic -mortar;  wherein,  however,  no 

*  Knowledge  will  come  to  lodge.   The  whole  is  greater  than  tJte  part : 

*  how  exceedingly  true !  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum:  how  exceedingly 
'  false  and  calumnious !    Again,  Nothing  can  act  hut  where  it  is : 

*  with  all  my  heart ;  only,  where  is  it  ?    Be  not  the   slave  of 

*  Words ;  is  not  the  Distant,  the  Dead,  while  I  love  it,  and  long 

*  for  it,  and  mourn  for  it.  Here,  in  the  genuine  sense,  as  tnily  as 
'  the  floor  I  stand  on  ?    But  that  same  Where,  >vith  its  brother 

*  When,  are  from  the  first  the  master-colours  of  our  Dream-grotto, 
'  say  rather,  the  Canvas  (the  warp  and  woof  thereof)  whereon  all 

*  our  Dreams  and  Life-visions  are  painted.     Neveilheless,  has  not 

*  a  deeper  meditation  taught  certain  of  every  climate  and  age,  that 

*  the  Where  and  When,  so  mysteriously  inseparable  from  all  our 

*  thoughts,  are  but  superficial  teiTestrial  adhesions  to  thought ; 

*  that  the  Seer  may  discern  them  where  they  mount  up  out  of  the 

*  celestial  Everywhere  and  Forever  :  have  not  all  nations  con- 
'  ceived  their  God  as  Omnipresent  and  Eteraal ;  as  existing  in  a 

*  universal  Here,  an  everlasting  Now?  Think  well,  thou  too  wilt 
'  find  that  Space  is  but  a  mode  of  our  human  Sense,  so  likewise 
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*  Time ;  there  tf  no  Space  and  no  Time  :  We  ai-e — we  know  not 

*  what ; — light-sparkles  floating  in  the  eether  of  Deity  ! 

'  So  that  this  so  solid-seeming  World,  after  all,  were  but  a*; 
'  air-image,  our  Me  the  only  reality :  and  Nature,  with  its  thou- 

*  sandfold  production  and  destruction,  but  the  reflex  of  our  oami 

*  inward  Force,  the  "  phantasy  of  our  Dream ;"  or  what  the  EartJi- 

'  Spiiit  in  Faust  names  it,  tJie  living  visible  Oarment  of  Qod : 

'  "In  Being^B  floods,  in  Action's  storm, 
I  walk  and  work,  above,  beneatli. 
Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion  I 
Birth  and  Death, 
An  infinite  ocean ; 
A  seising  and  giving 
The  fire  of  living: 

'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply, 
And  weave  for  God  the  Oarment  thou  seest  Him  by." 

'  Of  twenty  millions  that  have  read  and  spouted  this  thunder 

*  speech  of  the  Erdgdst,  are  there  yet  twenty  units  of  us  that  have 
'  learaed  the  meaning  thereof? 

*  It  was  in  some  such  mood,  when  wearied  and  fordone  with 

*  these  high  speculations,  that  I  first  came  upon  the  question 

*  of  Clothes.     Strange  enough,  it  strikes  me,  is  this  same  fact  of 

*  there  being  Tailors  and  Tailored.    The  Horee  I  ride  has  his  own 

*  whole  fell :  sbip  him  of  the  girths  and  flaps  and  extraneous  tags 

*  I  have  fastened  round  him,  and  the  noble  creature  is  his  own 

*  sempster  and  weaver  and  .spinner:  nay  his  own  bootmaker,  jewel- 

*  ler,  and  man-milliner;  he  bounds  free  tlirough  the  valleys,  ^rith 

*  a  perennial  i*ainproof  court-suit  on  his  body;   wherein  warmth 
'  and  easiness  of  flt  have  reached  perfection ;  nay,  the  graces  also 

*  have  been  considered,  and  frills  and  fringes,  with  gay  variety  oi 

*  colour,  featly  appended,  and  ever  in  the  right  place,  ai-e  notwant- 

*  ing.    While  I — good  Heaven ! — ^have  thatched  myself  over  with 

*  the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of  vegetables,  the  entrails  of 

*  worms,  the  hides  of  oxen  or  seals,  the  felt  of  fuiTed  beasts ;  and 

*  walk  abroad  a  moving  Rag -screen,  overheaped  with  shreds  and 

*  tattei*s  raked  from  the  Chaniel-house  of  Nature,  where  they  would 

*  have  rotted,  to  rot  on  me  more  slowly !     Daj'  after  day,  I  must 

*  thatch  myself  anew ;  day  after  day,  this  despicable  thatch  must 

*  lose  some  film  of  its  thickness ;  sorae  film  of  it,  frayed  away  by 

*  tear  and  wear,  must  be  brashed-off  into  the  Ashpit,  into  the  Lay- 

*  stall ;  till  by  degrees  the  whole  has  been  bnished  thither,  and  I, 
'  tlie  dust-making,  patent  Rag-grinder,  get  new  material  to  grifid 

*  down.     O  subter-brutish !  vile !  most  vile !     For  havanot  I  too  a 

*  compact  all-enclosing  Skin,  whiter  or  dingier  ?    Am  I  a  botched 

*  mass  of  tailors'  and  cobblers'  shreds,  then ;  or  a  tightly-ai-ticu 
'  lated,  homogeneous  little  Figure,  automatic,  nay  alive  ? 
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*  Strange  enough  how  ereatures  of  the  human-kind  shut  thqii 
'  eyes  to  plainest  facts ;  and  by  the  mere  inevtia  of  Oblivion  and 

*  Stupidity,  live  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  Wonders  and  Terrors.    But 

*  indeed  man  is,  and  was  always,  a  blockhead  and  dullard ;  much 
'  readier  to  feel  and  digest,  than  to  think  and  consider.     Prejudice, 

*  which  he  pretends  to  hate,  is  his  absolute  lawgiver ;  mere  use- 

*  and-wont  everywhere  leads  him  by  the  nose ;  thus  let  but  a  Ris- 

*  ing  of  the  Sun,  let  but  a  Creation  of  the  World  happen  twicej  and 

*  it  ceases  to  be  mai^vellous,  to  be  notewoi*thy,  or  noticeable.    Per- 
'  haps  not  once  in  a  lifetime  does  it  occur  to  your  ordinary  biped, 

*  of  any  country  or  generation,  be  he  gold-mantled  Prince  or  rus- 

*  set-jerkined  Peasant,  that  his  Vestments  and  his  Self  are  not  one 

*  and  indivisible ;  that  ?ie  is  naked,  without  vestments,  till  he  buy 

*  or  steal  such,  and  by  forethought  sew  and  button  them. 

*  For  my  own  part,  these  considerations,  of  our  Clothes-thatch, 

*  and  how,  reaching  inwai'ds  even  to  our  heart  of  hearts,  it  tailor- 
'  ises  and  demoralises  us,  fill  me  with  a  certain  horror  at  myself 

*  and  mankind ;  almost  as  one  feels  at  those  Dutch  Cows,  which, 

*  duiing  the  wet  season,  you  see  grazing  deliberately  with  jackets 
'  and  petticoats  (of  striped  sacking),  in  the  metidows  of  Gouda. 

*  Nevertheless  there  is  something  great  in  the  moment  when  a  man 
'  first  strips  himself  of  adventitious  wrappages ;  and  sees  indeed 

*  that  he  is  naked,  and,  as  Swift  has  it,  "  a  forked  straddling  ani- 
'  mal  with  bandy  legs  ;**  yet  also  a  Spirit,  and  unutterable  Mystery 

*  of  Mysteries.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ADAMITISM. 

liET  no  courteous  reader  take  oifence  at  the  opinions  broached  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  Chapter.  The  Editor  himself,  on  fii-st 
glancing  over  that  singular  passage,  was  inclined  to  exclaim :  Wliat, 
have  we  got  not  only  a  Sansculottist,  but  an  enemy  to  Clothes  in 
the  abstract?  A  new  Adamite,  in  this  century,  wliich  flatters  itself 
that  it  is  the  Nineteenth,  and  destructive  both  to  Superstition  and 
Enthusiasm  ? 

Consider,  thou  foolish  Teufelsdrdcldi,  what  benefits  unspeak- 
able all  ages  and  sexes  derive  from  Clothes.  For  example,  wlien 
thou  thyself,  a  watery,  pulpy,  slobbery  freshman  and  new-comer  in 
this  Planet,  satt«st  muling  and  puking  in  thy  nurse's  aims ;  suck- 
ing thy  coral,  and  looking  forth  into  the  world  in  the  blankest  man- 
ner, what  hadst  thou  been,  without  thy  blankets,  and  bibs,  and 
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other  nameless  hulls  ?  A  terror  to  thyself  and  mankmd  I  Or  hast 
thou  forgotten  the  day  when  thou  first  received  sthreeehes,  and  thy 
long  clothes  became  short?  The  village  where  thou  livedst  was 
all  apprised  of  the  fact ;  and  neighbour  after  neighbour  kissed  thy 
pudding-cheek,  and  gave  thee,  as  handsel,  silver  or  copper  coins, 
on  that  the  first  gala-day  of  thy  existence.  Again,  wert  not  thou, 
at  one  period  of  life,  a  Buck,  or  Blood,  or  Macaroni,  or  Incroyable, 
or  Dandy,  or  by, whatever  name,  according  to  year  and  place,  such 
phenomenon  is  distinguished?  In  that  one  word  lie  included 
mysterious  volumes.  Nay,  now  when  the  reign  of  folly  is  over,  or 
altered,  and  thy  clothes  are  not  for  triumph  but  for  defence,  hast 
thou  always  worn  them  perforce,  and  as  a  consequence  of  Man's 
Fall ;  never  rejoiced  in  them  as  in  a  waim  movable  House,  a  Body 
round  thy  Body,  wnerein  that  strange  Thek  of  thine  sat  snug, 
defying  all  variations  of  Climate?  Girt  with  thick  double -milled 
kerseys;  half-buried  under  shawls  and  broadbiims,  and  overalls 
and  mudboots,  thy  very  fingei-s  cased  in  doeskin  and  mittens,  thou 
hast  bestrode  that  *  Horse  I  ride;*  and,  though  it  were  in  wild 
winter,  dashed  through  the  world,  gloiying  in  it  as  if  thou  wert  its 
Lord.  In  vain  did  the  sleet  beat  round  thy  temples;  it  lighted 
only  on  thy  impenetrable,  felted  or  woven,  case  of  wool.  In  vain 
did  the  winds  howl, — forests  sounding  and  creaking,  deep  calling 
unto  deep, — and  the  stoiTus  heap  themselves  together  into  one 
huge  Arctic  whirlpool :  thou  flewest  through  the  middle  thei'eof, 
striking  fire  from  the  highway ;  wild  music  hummed  in  thy  ears, 
thou  too  wert  as  a '  sailor  of  the  air  ;*  the  wTCck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds  was  thy  element  and  propitiously  wafting  tide. 
Without  Clothes,  without  bit  or  saddle,  what  hadst  thou  been; 
what  had  thy  fleet  quadruped  been? — Nature  is  good,  but  she  is 
not  the  best :  here  truly  was  the  victory  of  Art  over  Nature.  A 
thunderbolt  indeed  might  have  pierced  thee ,  all  short  of  this  thou 
couldst  defy. 

Or,  cries  the  courteous  reader,  has  your  Teufelsdi-ockh  forgotten 
what  he  said  lately  about  *  Aboriginal  Savaj^CH,*  and  their  *  condi- 
tion misei'able  indeed?'  Would  he  have  all  this  unsaid;  and  us 
betake  oui-selves  again  to  the  '  matted  cloak,'  and  go  sheeted  in  a 
•thick  natural  fell?* 

Nowise,  coui-teous  reader  I  The  Professor  knows  full  well  what 
he  is  saying ;  and  both  thou  and  we,  in  our  haste,  do  him  wi'ong. 
If  Clothes,  in  these  times,  *  bo  tailorise  and  demoralise  us,*  have 
they  no  redeeming  value ;  can  they  not  be  altered  to  serve  better; 
must  they  of  necessity  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  ?  The  ti«ath  is,  Teu- 
felsdrockh,  though  a  Sansculottist,  is  no  Adamite ;  aud  much  per- 
haps as  he  might  wish  to  go  forth  before  this  degenerate  age  '  as  a 
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Sign/  would  nowise  wish  to  do  it,  as  those  old  Adamites  did,  in  a 
state  of  Nakedness.  The  utility  of  Clothes  is  altogether  apparent 
to  him :  nay  perhaps  he  has  an  insight  into  their  more  recondite, 
and  almost  mystic  qualities,  what  we  might  call  the  omnipotent 
virtue  of  Clothes,  such  as  was  never  before  vouchsafed  to  any  man. 
For  example : 

'  You  see  two  individuals,'  he  writes,  '  one  dressed  in  fine  Red, 
'  the  other  in  coarse  threadbare  Blue :  Bed  says  to  Blue,  "  Be 
'  hanged  and  anatomised  ;**  Blue  hears  with  a  shudder,  and  (O 
'  wonder  of  wonders !)  marches  sorrowfully  to  the  gallows ;  is  there 
'  noosed  up,  vibrates  his  hour,  and  the  surgeons  dissect  him,  and 
'  fit  his  bones  into  a  skeleton  for  medical  purposes.  How  is  this ; 
'  or  what  make  ye  of  your  Nbthing  can  act  hut  where  it  ie  f    Red  has 

*  no  physical  hold  of  Blue,  no  eluteh  of  him,  is  nowise  in  contact 
'  with  him :  neither  are  those  ministering  Sheriffs  and  Lord-Lieu- 

*  tenants  and  Hangmen  and  Tipstaves  so  related  to  commanding 
'  Red,  that  he  can  tug  them  hither  and  thither ;  but  each  stands 
'  distinct  within  his  own  skin.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  spoken,  so 
'  is  it  done :  the  articulated  Word  sets  all  hands  in  Action ;  and 

*  Rope  and  Improved-drop  perform  their  work. 

'  Thinking  reader,  the  refison  seems  to  me  twofold :  First,  that 

*  Man  ii  a  Spirit,  and  bound  by  invisible  bonds  to  AU  Men ;  se 

*  condly,  that  he  wears  CflotheSy  which  are  the  visible  emblems  of 
'  that  fact    Has  not  your  Red  hanging-individual  a  horsehair  ivig, 

*  squirrel-skins,  and  a  plush-gown ;  whereby  all  mortals  know  that 

*  he  is  a  JuDOB? — Society,  which  the  more  I  think  of  it  astonishes 

*  me  the  more,  is  founded  upon  Cloth. 

'  Often  in  my  atrabiliar  moods,  when  I  read  of  pompous  cere- 
'  monials,  Frankfort  Coronations,  Royal  Drawing-rooms,  Levees, 

*  Couchees ;  and  how  the  ushers  and  macers  and  pursuivants  are 

*  all  in  waiting ;  how  Duke  this  is  presented  by  Archduke  that, 
'  and  Colonel  A  by  General  B,  and  innumerable  Bishops,  Adrai- 

*  rals,  and  miscellaneous  Functionaries,  are  advancing  gallantly  to 
'  the  Anointed  Presence ;  and  I  strive,  in  my  remote  privacy,  to 

*  form  a  clear  picture  of  that  solemnity, — on  a  sudden,  as  by  some 

*  enchanter's  wand,  the — shall  I  speak  it? — the  Clothes  fly-off  the 

*  whole  dramatic  corps ;  and  Dukes,  Grandees,  Bishops,  Geneitils, 

*  Anointed   Presence  itself,  every  mother's   son  of  them,  stand 

*  straddling  there,  not  a  shirt  on  them ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
'  to  laugh  or  weep.     This  physical  or  psychical  infirmity,  in  which 

*  perhaps  I  am  not  singular,  I  have,  after  hesitation,  thought  right 

*  to  publish,  for  the  solace  of  those  afflicted  with  the  like.' 

Would  to  Heaven,  say  we,  thou  hadst  thought  right  to  keep  it 
secret  I    Who  is  there  now  that  can  read  the  five  columns  of  Pre- 
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Beutations  in  his  Morning  Newspaper  without  a  shudder  ?  Hypo 
chondriao  men,  and  all  men  are  to  a  certain  extent  hypochondiiac, 
should  be  more  gently  treated.  With  what  readiness  our  fancy, 
in  this  shattered  state  of  the  nei-ves,  follows  out  the  consequences 
which  Teufelsdrockh,  with  a  devilish  coolness,  goes  on  to  dmw : 

*  What  would  Majesty  do,  could  such  an  accident  befall  in  re- 

*  ality ;  should  the  buttons  all  simultaneously  stai*t,  and  the  solid 

*  wool  evaporate,  in  very  Deed,  as  here  in  Dream?    Ach  Qott! 

*  How  each  skulks  into  the  nearest  hiding-place ;  their  high  State 
•Tragedy  (Haupt-und  Staats- Action)  becomes  a  Pickleherring- 

*  Farce  to  weep  at,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  Farce ;  tJie  tables 

*  (according  to  Homce),  and  with  them,  the  whole  fabric  of  Go- 

*  vernment.  Legislation,  Propei-ty,  Police,  and  Civilised  Society, 
'  are  dissolved,  in  wails  and  howls.* 

Lives  the  man  that  can  figure  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlcstraw 
addressing  a  naked  House  of  Lords  ?  Imagination,  choked  as  in 
mcphitic  air,  recoils  on  itself,  and  will  not  forwai'd  with  the  pic- 
ture. The  Woolsack,  the  Ministerial,  the  Opposition  Benches — 
infandum  !  infandum !  And  yet  why  is  the  thing  impossible  ?  Was 
not  every  soul,  or  rather  every  body,  of  these  Guardians  of  our 
Liberties,  naked,  or  nearly  so,  last  night ; '  a  forked  Badish  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved  ?'  And  why  might  he  not,  did  our  stem 
Fate  so  order  it,  walk  out  to  St.  Stephen's,  as  well  as  into  bed,  in 
that  no-fashion ;  and  there,  with  other  similai*  Radishes,  hold  a 
Bed  of  Justice  ?  *  Solace  of  those  afflicted  with  the  like  !*  Un- 
happy Teufelsdrockh,  had  man  ever  such  a  '  physical  or  psychical 
infirmity*  before  ?  And  now  how  many,  perhaps,  may  thy  unpa- 
ralleled confession  (which  we,  even  to  the  sounder  British  world, 
and  goaded-on  by  Ciitical  and  Biographical  duty,  grudge  to  re- 
impart)  incurably  infect  tlierewith !  Art  thou  the  malignest  of 
Sansculottists,  or  only  the  maddest? 

*  It  will  remain  to  be  examined,*  adds  the  inexoi-able  Teufels- 
drockh, *  in  how  far  the  Scarecrow,  as  a  Clothed  Person,  is  not 

*  also  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  English  trial  byjuiy :  nay 

*  perhaps,  considering  his  high  function  (for  is  not  he  too  a  De- 

*  fender  of  Property,  and  Sovereign  armed  with  the  terrors  of  the 
•Law?),  to  a  certain  royal  Immunity  and  Inviolability;  which, 
'  however,  misers  and  the  meaner  class  of  persons  are  not  always 
'  voluntarily  disposed  to  grant  him.'    •    • 

*  •  '  O  my  Friends,  we  are  (in  Yorick  Sterne's  words)  but 
'  as  "  turkeys  driven,  with  a  stick  and  red  clout,  to  the  market :" 

*  or  if  some  drivers,  as  they  do  in  Norfolk,  take  a  dried  bladdei 
'  and  put  peas  in  it,  the  rattle  thereof  tenifies  the  boldest!' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PUBS  BEA80N. 

It  must  now  be  apparent  enough  that  our  Professor,  as  above 
hinted,  is  a  speculative  Radical,  and  of  the  very  darkest  tinge; 
acknowledging,  for  most  part,  in  the  solemnities  and  parapherna- 
lia of  civilised  Life,  which  we  make  so  much  of,  nothing  but  so 
many  Cloth-rags,  turkey-poles,  and  *  bladders  with  dried  peas.' 
To  linger  among  such  speculations,  longer  than  mere  Science  re- 
quires, a  discerning  public  can  have  no  \vish.  For  our  purposes 
the  simple  fact  that  such  a  Naked  World  is  possible,  nay  actually 
exists  (under  tlie  Clothed  one),  will  be  sufficient.  Much,  there- 
fore, we  omit  about '  Kings  wrestUng  naked  on  the  green  witli 
Carmen,*  and  the  Kings  being  thrown :  *  dissect  them  with  scal- 

*  pels/  says  Teufelsdrockh;  *  the  same  viscera,  tissues,  livers,  lights, 

*  and  other  Life-tackle  are  there :  examine  their  spiritual  mcchan- 

*  ism  ;  the  same  great  Need,  gi'eat  Greed,  and  little  Faculty ;  nay 

*  ten  to  one  but  the  Carman,  who  understands  draught-cattle,  the 

*  rimming  of  wheels,  something  of  the  laws  of  unstable  and  stable 

*  equilibrimn,  with  other  branches  of  wagon-science,  and  has  ac- 
'  tually  put  foiih  his  hand  and  operated  on  Nature,  is  the  more 

*  cunningly  gifted  of  tlie  two.    Whence,  then,  their  so  unspeakable 

*  difference  ?  From  Clothes.*  Much  also  we  shall  omit  about  con- 
fusion of  Ranks,  and  Joan  and  My  Lady,  and  how  it  would  be 
everywhere  '  Hail  fellow  well  met,*  and  Chaos  were  come  again : 
all  which  to  any  one  that  has  once  fairly  pictured  out  the  grand 
mother-idea.  Society  in  a  state  of  Nakedness »  will  spontaneously 
suggest  itself.  Should  some  sceptical  individual  still  entertain 
doubts  whether  in  a  world  without  Clothes,  the  smallest  Polite- 
ness, Polity,  or  even  Police,  could  exist,  let  him  turn  to  the  origi- 
nal Volume,  and  view  there  the  boundless  Serbonian  Bogs  of  Sans- 
culottism,  stretching  sour  and  pestilential :  over  which  we  have 
lightly  flown;  where  not  only  whole  armies  but  whole  nations 
might  sink !  If  indeed  the  following  ai'gument,  in  its  brief  rivetr 
iiig  emphasis,  be  not  of  itself  incontrovertible  and  final : 

'  Are  we  Opossums ;  have  we  natural  Pouches,  Hke  the  Kan- 

*  garoo  ?  Or  how,  without  Clothes,  could  we  possess  the  master- 
'  organ,  soul's  seat,  and  time  pineal  gland  of  the  Body  Social :  I 

*  mean,  a  Purse  ?* 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  hate  Professor  Teufelsdrockh , 
at  worst,  one  knows  not  whether  to  hate  or  to  love  him.  Fo^ 
though  in  looking  at  the  fair  tapestry  of  human  Life,  with  its  royiU 
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Bentatioiis  in  his  Moniing  Newspaper  without  a  shudder?  Hypo 
chondriac  men,  and  all  men  ai'e  to  a  certain  extent  hypochondiiac, 
should  be  more  gently  treated.  With  what  readiness  our  fancy, 
in  this  shattered  state  of  the  nei*ve8,  follows  out  the  consequences 
which  Teufelsdrockh,  with  a  devilish  coolness,  goes  on  to  draw : 

*  What  would  Majesty  do,  could  such  an  accident  befall  in  re- 

*  ality ;  should  the  buttons  all  simultaneously  start,  and  the  solid 

*  wool  evaporate,  in  very  Deed,  as  here  in  Dream?    Ach  Qotti 

*  How  each  skulks  into  the  nearest  hiding-place ;  their  high  State 
'  Tragedy  {Haupt-  und  Stoats -Action)  becomes  a  Pickleheriing- 
'  Fai*ce  to  weep  at,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  Farce ;  the  table$ 

*  (according  to  Hoi-ace),  and  with  them,  the  whole  fabric  of  Go- 

*  vcniment.  Legislation,  Propei-ty,  Police,  and  Civilised  Society, 
'  are  dissolved,  in  wails  and  howls.' 

Lives  the  man  that  can  figure  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw 
addressing  a  naked  House  of  Lords  ?  Imagination,  choked  as  in 
mephitic  air,  recoils  on  itself,  and  will  not  forward  with  the  pic- 
ture. The  Woolsack,  the  Ministerial,  the  Opposition  Benches — 
infandum !  infandum  !  And  yet  why  is  the  thing  impossible  ?  Was 
not  every  soul,  or  rather  every  body,  of  these  Guardians  of  our 
Liberties,  naked,  or  nearly  so,  last  night ; '  a  forked  Radish  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved?'  And  why  might  he  not,  did  our  stem 
Fate  so  order  it,  walk  out  to  St.  Stephen's,  as  well  as  into  bed,  in 
that  no-fashion ;  and  there,  with  other  similar  Radishes,  hold  a 
Bed  of  Justice?  'Solace  of  those  afflicted  with  the  like!'  Un- 
happy Teufelsdrockh,  had  man  ever  such  a  '  physical  or  psychical 
infirmity'  before  ?  And  now  how  many,  perhaps,  may  thy  unpa- 
ralleled confession  (which  we,  even  to  the  sounder  British  world, 
and  goaded-on  by  Critical  and  Biographical  duty,  grudgo  to  re- 
impart)  incurably  infect  therewith !  Art  thou  the  malignest  of 
Sansculottists,  or  only  the  maddest? 

'  It  will  remain  to  be  examined,'  adds  the  inexorable  Teufels- 
di*ockh,  *  in  how  far  tlie  Scarecrow,  as  a  Clothed  Person,  is  not 

*  also  entitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  English  trial  by  juiy :  nay 
'  perhaps,  considering  his  high  fxmction  (for  is  not  he  too  a  De- 

*  fender  of  Property,  and  Sovereign  armed  \vith  the  terrors  of  the 
•Law?),  to  a  certain  royal  Immunity  and  Inviolability;  wjiich, 

*  however,  misers  and  the  meaner  class  of  persons  are  not  always 
'  voluntarily  disposed  to  grant  him.'     •    • 

•  •  '  O  my  Friends,  we  are  (in  Yorick  Sterne's  words)  but 
'  as  "  turkej's  driven,  with  a  stick  and  red  clout,  to  the  market  :'* 
'  or  if  some  drivers,  as  they  do  in  Norfolk,  take  a  dried  bladder 
'  and  put  peas  in  it,  the  rattle  thereof  tenifies  the  boldest !' 
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there  is  in  each  sort  Poetry  also,  and  a  reverend  Worth.  Foa 
Matter,  were  it  never  so  despicable,  is  Spirit,  the  manifestation  of 
Spirit :  were  it  never  so  honourable,  can  it  be  more  ?  The  thing 
Visible,  nay  the  thing  Imagined,  the  thing  in  any  way  conceived 
as  Visible,  what  is  it  but  a  Garment,  a  Clothing  of  the  higher, 
celestial  Invisible,  '  unimaginable,  formless,  dark  with  excess  of 
bright?'  Under  which  point  of  view  the  foUowing  passage,  so 
strange  in  purport,  so  strange  in  phrase,  seems  chaiticteristie 
enough : 

'  The  beginning  of  all  Wisdom  is  to  look  fixedly  on  Clothes,  or 
'  even  with  armed  eyesight,  till  they  become  iran^armt.    "  The 

*  Philosopher,'*  says  the  wisest  of  this  age,  "  must  station  himself 
'  in  the  middle :"  how  true !  The  Philosopher  is  he  to  whom  the 
'  Highest  has  descended,  and  the  Lowest  has  mounted  up ;  who 
'  is  the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of  all. 

'  Shall  we  tremble  before  clothwebs  and  cobwebs,  whether 
<  woven  in  Arkwright  looms,  or  by  the  silent  Ai*achnes  that  weavo 

*  unrestingly  in  our  Imagination  ?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 

*  there  that  we  cannot  love ;  since  all  was  created  by  God  ? 

*  Happy  he  who  can  look  through  the  Clothes  of  a  Man  (the 
'  woollen,  and  fleshly,  and  official  Bank -paper  and  State -paper 

*  Clothes),  into  the  Man  himself;  and  discern,  it  may  be,  in  this 
'  or  the  other  Dread  Potentate,  a  more  or  less  incompetent  Diges- 
'  tive-appsratus;  yet  also  an  insciiitable  venei*able  Mysteiy,  in  the 

*  meanest  Tinker  that  sees  with  eyes !' 

For  the  rest,  as  is  natural  to  a  man  of  this  kind,  he  deals  much 
in  the  feeling  of  Wonder ;  insists  on  the  necessity  and  high  worth 
of  universal  Wonder ;  which  he  holds  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
temper  for  the  denizen  of  so  singular  a  Planet  as  ours.  *  Wonder,' 
says  he, '  is  the  basis  of  Worship :  the  reign  of  wonder  is  perennial, 
'  indestructible  in  Man ;  only  at  certain  stages  (as  the  present),  it 
'  is,  for  some  short  season,  a  reign  in  partUms  infidelittm*  That 
progress  of  Scieuce,  which  is  to  destroy  Wonder,  and  in  its  stead 
substitute  Mensuration  and  Numeration,  finds  small  favour  with 
Teufelsdrockh,  much  as  he  otherwise  venerates  these  two  latter 
processes. 

'  Shall  your  Science,*  exclaims  he, '  proceed  in  the  smaU  chink- 

*  lighted,  or  even  oil -lighted,  underground  workshop  of  liOgic 
'  alone ;  and  man's  mind  become  an  Arithmetical  Mill,  whereof 
'  Memoi'y  is  the  Hopper,  and  mere  Tables  of  Sines  and  Tangents, 
'  Codification,  and  Treatises  of  what  you  call  Political  Economy, 

*  are  the  Mcal^  And  what  is  that  Science,  which  the  scientific 
'  head  alone,  were  it  screwed  off,  and  (like  the  Doctor's  in  the  Ara* 
'  bian  Tale)  set  in  a  basin,  to  keep  it  alive,  could  prosecute  with* 
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out  shadow  of  a  heart, — but  one  other  of  the  mechanical  and  me- 
<  nial  haudicrafts,  for  which  tlie  Scientific  Head  (having  a  Soul  in 

*  it)  is  too  noble  an  organ  ?  I  mean  that  Thought  without  Rever- 
'  enoe  is  barren,  perhaps  poisonous ;  at  best,  dies  like  cookei^ 
'  with  the  day  that  called  it  foith  ;  does  not  live,  like  sowing,  in 

*  successive  tilths  and  wider-spreading  hai'vests,  bringing  food  and 
'  plenteous  increase  to  all  Time.' 

In  such  wise  does  Teufelsdrockh  deal  hits,  harder  or  softer,  ac- 
cording to  ability;  yet  ever,  as  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves, 
with  chaiitable  intent.  Above  all,  that  class  of  *  Logic-choppei-s, 
'  and  ti-eble-pipe  Scoffers,  and  professed  Enemies  to  Wonder ;  who, 

*  in  these  days,  so  numerously  patrol  as  night-constables  about  tlie 
'  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Science,  and  cackle,  like  time  Old-Roman 
'  geese  and  goslings  round  their  Capitol,  on  any  alai*m,  or  on  none ; 

*  nay  who  often,  as  illuminated  Sceptics,  walk  abroad  into  peace- 
'  able  society,  in  full  daylight,  with  rattle  and  lantem,  and  insist 
'  on  guiding  you  and  guarding  you  therewith,  though  the  Sun  is 

*  shining,  and  the  street  populous  with  mere  justice-loving  men  :' 
that  whole  class  is  inexpressibly  wearisome  to  him.  Hear  with 
what  uncommon  animation  he  perorates : 

*  The  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  habitually  wonder 

*  (and  worship),  were  he  President  of  innumerable  Royal  Societies, 

*  and  caiTied  the  whole  Mecanique  Celeste  and  HegeVs  PhUotophy, 

*  and  the  epitome  of  all  Laboratories  and  Observatories  with  their 

*  results,  in  his  single  head, — is  but  a  Paii*  of  Spectacles  behind 

*  which  there  is  no  Eye.  Let  those  who  have  Eyes  look  through 
'  him,  then  he  may  be  useful. 

*  Thou  wilt  have  no  Mystery  and  Mysticism;  ^vilt  walk  thi-ough 

*  thy  world  by  the  sunshine  of  what  thou  callest  Tinith,  or  even  by 

*  tlie  hand-lamp  of  what  I  call  Attorney-Logic ;  and  "  explain"  all 

*  "  accoimt"  for  all,  or  believe  nothing  of  it  ?     Nay,  thou  wilt  nV 

*  tempt  laughter ;  whoso  recognises  the  unfathomable,  aU-pervad- 

*  ing  domain  of  Mystery,  which  is  eveiyvvhere  under  our  feet  and 

*  among  our  hands  ;  to  whom  the  Universe  is  an  Oi-acle  and  Tem- 

*  pie,  as  well  as  a  Kitchen  and  Cattle-stall, — ^he  shall  be  a  delirious 
•'  Mystic;  to  him  thou,  with  sniffing  chai*ity,  wilt  protrusively 
'  proffer  thy  Hand-lamp,  and  shriek,  as  one  injured,  when  he  kicks 

*  his  foot  through  it  ? — Armer  Teufel !    Doth  not  thy  cow  calve, 

*  doth  not  thy  bull  gender?  Thou  thyself,  wert  thou  not  bom, 
'  wilt  thou  not  die  ?  "  Explain"  me  all  this,  or  do  one  of  two 
'  things :  Retire  into  private  places  with  thy  foolish  cackle ;  or, 
'  what  were  better,  give  it  up,  and  weep,  not  tiiat  the  reign  of  won» 
'  der  is  done,  and  God's  world  all  disembellished  and  prosaic,  but 

*  that  thou  liitherto  ait  a  Dilettante  and  sandblind  Pedant/ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PB08PECT1VE. 

The  Philosophy  of  Clothes  is  now  to  all  readers,  as  wv  £>reclictea 
it  would  do,  unfolding  itself  into  new  boundless  expansions,  of  a 
cloudcapt,  almost  chimerical  aspect,  yet  not  without  azuro  loom- 
ings  in  the  far  distance,  and  streaks  as  of  an  Elysian  brightness ; 
the  highly  questionable  pui-poil  and  promise  of  which  it  is  be(u>m- 
ing  more  and  more  important  for  us  to  ascertain.  Is  that  a  real 
Elysian  brightness,  cries  many  a  timid  wayfarer,  or  the  reflex  of 
Pandemonian  lava?  Is  it  of  a  truth  leading  us  into  beatific  Aspho* 
del  meadows,  or  the  yellow-burning  marl  of  a  Hell-on  Eai*th  ? 

Oiu*  Professor,  like  other  Mystics,  whether  delirious  or  inspired, 
gives  an  Editor  enough  to  do.  Ever  higher  and  dizzier  ai*e  the 
heights  he  leads  us  to ;  more  pieixsing,  all-comprehending,  all-con- 
founding are  his  views  and  glances.  For  example,  this  of  Nature 
being  not  an  Aggregate  but  a  Whole : 

*  Well  sang  the  Hebrew  Psalmist :  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 

*  morning  and  dwell  in  Uie  uttermost  parts  of  the  universe,  God  is 

*  there."    Thou  too,  O  cultivated  reader,  who  too  probably  art  no 

*  Psalmist,  but  a  Prosaist,  knowing  God  only  by  tradition,  knowest 

*  thou  any  corner  of  the  world  where  at  least  Force  is  not?    The 

*  drop  which  thou  shakest  from  thy  wet  hand,  rests  not  where  it 

*  falls,  but  tomorrow  thou  fiudest  it  swept  away ;  already,  on  the 

*  wings  of  the  Northwind,  it  is  nearing  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  How 

*  came  it  to  evaporate,  and  not  lie  motionless  ?  Thinkest  thou  thei*e 
'  is  aught  motionless ;  without  Force,  and  utterly  dead  ? 

'  As  I  rode  through  the  Schwarzwald,  I  said  to  myself:  That 

little  fire  which  glows  star-like  across  the  dark-gi*owing  (naehtende) 

"  moor,  where  the  sooty  smith  bends  over  his  anvil,  and  thou 

'  hopest  to  replace  thy  lost  horse-shoe, — ^is  it  a  detached,  separated 

'  speck,  cut-off  from  the  whole  Universe ;  or  indissolubly  joined  to 

*  the  whole  ?   Thou  fool,  that  smithy-fire  was  (primarily)  kindled  at 

*  the  Sun ;  is  fed  by  air  that  circulates  from  before  Noah's  Deluge, 
•from  beyond  the  Dogstar;  therein,  with  Iron  Force,  and  Coal 

*  Force,  and  the  fai*  sU'anger  Force  of  Man,  ai-e  cunning  affinities 

*  and  battles  and  victories  of  Force  brought  about ;  it  is  a  little 
'  ganglion,  or  nervous  centre,  in  Uie  great  vital  system  of  Immen- 

*  sity.  Call  it,  if  thou  wilt,  an  unconscious  Altai-,  kindled  on  the 
'  bosom  of  the  All ;  whose  iron  sacrifice,  whose  iron  smoke  and 

*  influence  reacli  quite  through  the  All ;  whose  Dingy  Priest,  not 
'  by  word,  yet  by  brain  and  sinew»  preaches  foilh  the  mysteiy  of 
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'  Foroe ;  nay  preaches  foiih  (exoterically  enough)  one  little  teadlet 
'  from  the  Gospel  of  Freedom,  the  Gospel  of  Man's  Force,  com- 
' '  mauding,  and  one  day  to  be  aJl-comman din  g. 

'  Detached,  separated !  I  say  there  is  no  such  separation :  no- 
'  thing  hitheito  was  ever  stranded,  cast  aside ;  but  all,  were  it  only 
'  a  withered  leaf,  works  together  with  all ;  is  borne  forward  on  the 
'  bottomless,  shoreless  flood  of  Action,  and  lives  through  pei-petual 
'  metamorphoses.    The  withered  leaf  is  not  dead  and  lost,  there 

*  are  Forces  in  it  and  ai-ound  it,  though  working  in  inverse  order ; 

*  else  how  could  it  roi  f  Despise  not  the  rag  fiom  which  man  makes 

*  Paper,  or  the  litter  from  which  the  Eai-th  makes  Corn.  Rightly 
'  viewed  no  meanest  object  is  insigniflcant ;  all  objects  are  as  win- 
'  dows,  through  which  the  philosophic  eye  looks  into  Infinitude 

*  itself.* 

Again,  leaving  that  wondrous  Schwarzwald  SmitLy-Altai%  what 
vacant,  high-sailing  air-ships  ai'e  these,  and  whither  will  they  sail 
with  us? 

'  All  visible  things  are  emblems ;  what  thou  seest  is  not  there 
'  on  its  own  account;  strictly  taken,  is  not  there  at  all:  Matter 

*  exists  only  spiritually,  and  to  represent  some  Idea,  and  body  it 

*  forth.  Hence  Clothes,  as  despicable  as  we  think  them,  are  so 
'  unspeakably  significant.    Clothes,  from  the  King's  mantle  down- 

*  wai*ds,  ai-e  Emblematic,  not  of  want  only,  but  of  a  manifold  cun- 

*  ning  Victoiy  over  Want.     On  the  other  hand,  all  Emblematic 

*  things  are  properly  Clothes,  thought-woven  or  hand-woven :  must 

*  not  the  Imagination  weave  Gai-ments,  visible  Bodies,  wherein  the 

*  else  invisible  croations  and  insph-ations  of  our  Reason  are,  like 

*  Spirits,  revealed,  and  first  become  all-powerful; — the  rather  if,  as 

*  we  often  see,  the  Hand  too  aid  her,  and  (by  wool  Clothes  or  other- 
'  wise)  reveal  such  even  to  the  outwai-d  eye  ? 

*  Men  are  properly  said  to  be  clothed  with  Authorit}',  clothed 
'  with  Beauty,  with  Curses,  and  the  like.  Nay,  if  you  consider  it 
'  what  is  Man  himself,  and  his  whole  terrestiial  Life,  but  an  Em- 

*  blem ;  a  Clothing  or  visible  Gaimeut  for  that  divine  Me  of  his, 

*  cast  hither,  like  a  light-particle,  down  from  Heaven  ?   Thus  is  he 

*  said  also  to  be  clothed  with  a  Body. 

'  Language  is  called  the  Garment  of  Thought:  however,  it 

*  should  rather  be.  Language  is  the  Flesh-Garment,  the  Body,  of 

*  Thought.  I  said  that  Imagination  wove  this  Flesh-Garment; 
'  and  does  she  not?    Metaphors  are  her  stuff:  examine  Language ; 

*  what,  if  you  except  some  few  primitive  elements  (of  natural 

*  sound),  what  is  it  all  but  Metaphors,  i^cognised  as  such,  or  no 

*  linger  recognised;  still  fluid  and  florid,  or  now  solid-grown  and 
colourless  ?    If  those  same  primitive  elements  are  the  osseoua 
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*  iixtuies  in  the  Fle8h*Gannent,  Language, — ^then  are  Metaphors 
'  its  muscles  and  tissues  and  living  integuments.  An  unmetapho- 
'  rical  style  you  shall  in  vain  seek  for :  is  not  your  very  Attentum  a 
'  Stretching- to f  The  difference  lies  here:  some  styles  are  lean, 
'  adust,  wiry,  the  muscle  itself  seems  osseous ;  some  are  even  quite 
'  pallid,  hunger-bitten  and  dead-looking;  while  others  again  glow  in 
'  the  flush  of  health  and  vigorous  self-growth,  sometimes  (as  in  my 
'  own  case)  not  without  an  apoplectic  tendency.    Moreover,  there 

*  are  sham  Metaphors,  which  overhanging  that  same  Thought's- 
'  Body  (best  naked),  and  deceptively  bedizening,  or  bolstering  it 
'  out,  may  be  called  its  false  stuffings,  superfluous  show- cloaks 

*  {Putz  Mantel),  and  tawdry  woollen  rags :  whereof  he  that  runs  and 
'  reads  may  gather  whole  hampers, — and  bum  them.' 

Than  which  paragraph  on  Metaphors  did  the  reader  ever  chance 
to  see  a  more  surprisingly  metaphorical  ?  However,  that  is  not  our 
chief  grieA-ance ;  the  Pi'ofessor  continues : 

'  Why  multiply  instances  ?  It  is  written,  the  Heavens  and  the 
'  Earth  shall  fade  away  like  a  Vesture ;  which  indeed  they  ai'e :  the 
'  Time-vesture  of  the  Eternal.    Whatsoever  sensibly  exists,  what- 

*  soever  represents  Spirit  to  Spirit,  is  properly  a  Clothing,  a  suit 

*  of  Raiment,  put  on  for  a  season,  and  to  be  laid  off.   Thus  in  this 

*  one  pregnant  subject  of  Clothes,  rightly  understood,  is  included 
'  all  that  men  have  thought,  dreamed,  done,  and  been :  the  whole 

*  External  Univei-se  and  what  it  holds  is  but  Clothing ;  and  the 
'  essence  of  all  Science  lies  in  the  Puilosopht  of  Clothes.' 

Towards  these  dim  infinitely-expanded  regions,  close-bordering 
on  the  impalpable  Inane,  it  is  not  without  apprehension,  and  per- 
petual difficulties,  that  the  Editor  sees  himself  journeying  and 
stiiiggling.  Till  lately  a  cheerful  daystar  of  hope  hung  before  him, 
in  the  expected  Aid  of  Hofrath  Heuschrecke ;  which  daystar,  how- 
ever, melts  now,  not  into  the  red  of  morning,  but  into  a  vague, 
gray  half  light,  unceiiain  whether  dawn  of  day  or  dusk  of  utter 
darkness.  For  the  last  week,  these  so-called  Biographical  Docu- 
ments ai*e  in  his  hand.  By  the  kindness  of  a  Scottish  Hamburg 
Merchant,  whose  name,  known  to  the  whole  mercantile  world,  he 
must  not  mention  ;  but  whose  honourable  courtesy,  now  and  often 
before  spontaneously  manifested  to  him,  a  mere  litei-aiy  sti*anger, 
he  cannot  soon  forget, — the  bulky  Weissnichtwo  Packet,  with  all 
its  Customhouse  seals,  foreign  hieroglyphs,  and  miscellaneous 
tokens  of  Travel,  an-ived  here  in  perfect  safety,  and  fi-ee  of  cost. 
The  reader  shall  now  fancy  with  what  hot  haste  it  was  broken  up, 
with  what  breathless  expectation  glanced  over;  and,  alas,  with 
what  unquiet  disappointment  it  has,  since  then,  been  often  thrown 
down,  and  again  taken  up. 
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Hofi-ath  Heuschrecke,  in  a  too  long-winded  Letter,  ftiU  of  com- 
pliments, Weissnichtwo  politics,  dinners,  dining  repartees,  and 
other  ephemeral  trivialities,  proceeds  to  remind  us  of  what  we 
knew  well  already :  that  however  it  may  be  with  Metaphysics,  and 
other  abstract  Science  originating  in  the  Head  (Verstand)  alone,  no 
Life-Philosophy  (Lehensphilosophie)^  such  as  this  of  Clothes  pretends 
to  be,  which  originates  equally  in  the  Character  {Oemuth)^  and 
equally  speaks  thereto,  can  attain  its  significance  till  the  Character 
itself  is  known  and  seen ;  *  till  the  Author's  View  of  the  World 
'  {Weltatuicht)t  and  how  he  actively  and  passively  came  by  such 

*  view,  are  clear :  in  short  till  a  Biography  of  him  has  been  philo- 

*  sophico- poetically  written,    and  philosophico -poetically  read.' 

*  Nay,'  adds  he,  *  were  the  speculative  scientific  Truth  even  known, 
'  you  still,  in  this  inquiring  age,  ask  yourself.  Whence  came  it,  and 
'  Why,  and  How  ? — and  rest  not,  till,  if  no  better  may  be,  Fancy 

*  have  shapcd-out  an  answer;  and  either  in  the  authentic  linea* 

*  ments  of  Fact,  or  the  forged  ones  of  Fiction,  a  complete  picture 
'  and  Genetical  History  of  the  Man  and  his  spiritual  Endeavour 

*  lies  before  you.  But  why,'  says  tlie  Hofrath,  and  indeed  say  we, 
*.do  I  dilate  on  the  uses  of  our  Teufelsdrockh's  Biography?    The 

*  great  Herr  Minister  von  GroeQ^  has  penetratingly  remarked  that 

*  **  Mati  jg  pmpArly  \he  onZtf  obiect  that  interests  man :"  thus  I  too 

*  have  noted,  that  in  Weissnichtwo  our  whole  conversation  is  little 

*  or  nothing  else  but  Biography  or  Auto-Biography ;  ever  humano- 
'  anecdotical  {memchliohranecdotUch).  Biography  is  by  nature  the 
'  most  univei*sally  profitable,  universally  pleasant  of  all  things  * 
'  especially  Biogitiphy  of  distinguished  individuals. 

'  By  this  time,  mein  Verehrtester  (my  Most  Esteemed),'  continues 
he,  with  an  eloquence  which,  unless  the  words  be  purloined  from 
Teufelsdi-ockh,  or  some  tiick  of  his,  as  we  suspect,  is  well  nigh  un- 
accountable, '  by  this  time  you  are  fairly  plunged  (vertieft)  in  that 

*  mighty  forest  of  Clothes-Philosophy;  and  looking  round,  as  all 

*  readers  do,  ivith  astonishment  enough.  Such  poi-tions  and  pass- 
'  ages  as  you  have  already  mastered,  and  brought  to  paper,  could 
'  not  but  awaken  a  sti'ange  curiosity  touching  the  mind  they  issued 
'  from ;  the  perhaps  unparalleled  psychical  mechanism,  which  ma- 
'  nufactured  such  matter,  and  emitted  it  to  the  light  of  day.  Had 
'  Teufelsdrockh  also  a  father  and  mother;  did  he,  at  one  time, 

*  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoon-meat  ?    Did  he  ever,  in  rap- 

*  turo  and  tears,  clasp  a  Mend's  bosom  to  his ;  looks  he  also  wist- 
'  fully  into  the  long  burial-aisle  of  the  Past,  where  only  winds,  and 

*  their  low  harsh  moan,  give  inarticulate  answer?    Has  he  fought 

*  duels ; — good  Heaven !  how  did  he  comport  himself  when  in  Love? 
'  By  what  singular  stair-steps,  in  short,  and  subterranean  passagefl« 
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'  and  sloughs  of  Despair,  and  steep  Pisgah  hills,  has  he  reached 

*  this  wonderful  prophetic  Hebron  (a  true  Old-Clothes  Jewry)  where 

*  he  now  dwells  ? 

'  To  all  these  natural  questions  the  voice  of  public  Histoiy  is  as 

*  yet  silent.    Certain  only  that  he  has  been,  and  is,  a  Pilgrim,  and 

*  Ti-aveller  from  a  far  Country ;  more  or  less  footsore  and  travel- 

*  soiled ;  has  parted  with  road  companions ;  fallen  among  thieves, 

*  been  poisoned  by  bad  cookery,  blistered  with  bugbites ;  never- 
'  theless,  at  every  stage  (for  they  have  let  him  pass),  has  had  the 

*  Bill  to  discharge.    But  the  whole  particulars  of  his  Route,  his 

*  Weather-observations,  the  picturesque  Sketches  he  took,  though 

*  all  regularly  jotted  down  (in  indelible  sympathetic-ink  by  an  in- 

*  visible  interior  Penman),  are  these  nowhere  forthcoming?    Per- 
'  haps  quite  lost :  on^  other  leaf  of  that  miphty  Volume  (of  human 

,  unbound  up,^ 


fly  abroad,  unprinted,  unpub 
and  rot,_^e  sport  of  r^ay  v 


*  as  waste  papery  and  rot,tlie  sport  ot  r^ay  ^vinds,7 
'    *  No,  verehrt^ter  JUerr  pierausgeher,  in  no  wise ! "  I  here,  by  the 

'  unexampled  favour  you  stand  in  with  our  Sage,  send  not  a  Bio- 

*  graphy  only,  but  an  Autobiography :  at  least  the  materials  for 
'  such;  wherefrom,  if  I  misreckon  not,  your  perspicacity  will  di-aw 

*  fullest  insight :  and  so  the  whole  Philosophy  and  Philosopher  ot 

*  Clothes  will  stand  clear  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  England,  nay 
'  thence,  through  America,  through  Hindostau,  and  the  antipodal 

*  New  Holland,  finally  conquer  (emnehmm)  great  part  of  this  ter- 

*  restrial  Planet  !* 

And  now  let  the  sympathising  reader  judge  of  our  feeling  when, 
in  place  of  this  same  Autobiography  with  *  fullest  insight,*  we  find 
— Six  considerable  Paper-Bags,  carefully  sealed,  and  marked  suc- 
cessively, in  gilt  China-ink,  with  the  symbols  of  the  Six  southern 
Zodiacal  Signs,  beginning  at  libra ;  in  the  inside  of  which  sealed 
Bags  lie  miscellaneous  masses  of  Sheets,  and  oftener  Shreds  and 
Snips,  written  in  Professor  Teufelsdrockh's  scarce-legible  curnv- 
tehrift  ;  and  treating  of  all  imaginable  things  under  the  Zodiac  and 
above  it,  but  of  his  own  personal  history  only  at  rare  intervals,  and 
then  in  the  most  enigmatic  manner. 

Whole  fascicles  there  are,  wherein  the  Professor,  or,  as  he  here 
speaking  in  the  third  person  calls  himself, '  the  Wanderer,'  is  not 
onoe  named.  Then  again,  amidst  what  seems  to  be  a  Metaphysico- 
theological  Disquisition,  *  Detached  Thoughts  on  the  Steam-en- 
gine,* or,  *  The  continued  Possibility  of  Prophecy,*  we  shall  meet 
with  some  quite  private,  not  unimportant  Biographical  fact  On 
certain  sheets  stand  Dreams,  authentic  or  not,  while  the  circum- 
jacent waking  Actions  axe  omitted.  Anecdotes,  oftenest  without 
date  of  place  or  time,  fly  loosely  on  separate  slips,  like  Sibylline 
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toaved.  Interspetsed  also  are  long  purelj  Aiitobiograpliioal  de* 
lineations;  yet  \vithout  connexion,  without  recognisable  coherence; 
BO  unimportant,  so  superfluously  minute,  they  almost  remind  us 
of '  P.P.  Clerk  of  this  Parish.'  Thus  does  famine  of  intelliflfence 
alternate  Mrith  waste.  Selection,  order,  appears  to  be  unknown  to 
the  Professor.  In  all  Bags  the  same  imbroglio ;  only  perhaps  in 
the  Bag  Oaprioorn,  and  those  near  it,  the  confusion  a  little  worse 
confounded.  Close  by  a  i-atlier  eloquent  Oration,  *  On  receiving 
the  Doctor's -Hat,*  lie  wash-bills,  marked  hezahU  (settled).  His 
Travels  are  indicated  by  the  Street- Advertisements  of  the  various 
cities  he  has  visited ;  of  which  Street -Advertisements,  in  most 
living  tongues,  here  is  perhaps  the  completest  collection  extant. 

So  that  if  the  Clothes-Volume  itself  was  too  like  a  Chaos,  we 
have  now  instead  of  the  solar  Luminary  that  should  still  it,  the 
airy  Limbo  which  by  intermixture  will  farther  volatilise  and  dis- 
compose it !  As  we  shall  perhaps  see  it  our  duty  ultimately  to 
deposit  these  Six  Paper-Bags  in  the  British  Museum,  farther  de- 
scription, and  all  vituperation  of  them,  may  be  spared.  Biogi*apliy 
or  Autobiography  of  Teufelsdrockh  there  is,  clearly  enough,  none 
to  be  gleaned  here :  at  most  some  sketchy,  shadowy  fugitive  like- 
ness of  him  may,  by  unheard-of  efforts,  partly  of  intellect,  partly 
of  imagination,  on  the  side  of  Editor  and  of  Reader,  rise  up  be- 
tween them.  Only  as  a  gaseous-chaotic  Appendix  to  that  aqueous- 
chaotic  Volume  can  the  contents  of  the  Six  Bags  hover  round 
us,  and  portions  thereof  be  incorporated  with  our  delineation 
of  it. 

Daily  and  nightly  does  the  Editor  sit  (with  green  spectacles) 
deciphering  these  unimaginable  Documents  from  their  perplexed 
eurnvsehrift ;  collating  them  with  the  almost  equally  unimaginable 
Volume,  which  stands  in  legible  print.  Over  such  a  universal  ' 
medley  of  high  and  low,  of  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  is  he  here 
struggling  (by  union  of  like  with  like,  which  is  Method)  to  build 
a  firm  Bridge  for  British  travellers.  Never  perhaps  since  our  first 
Bridge-builders,  Sin  and  Death,  built  that  stupendous  Arch  from 
Hell-gate  to  the  Earth,  did  any  Pontifex,  or  Pontiff,  undertake  such 
a  task  as  the  present  Editor.  For  in  this  Arch  too,  leading,  as  we 
humbly  presimie,  far  otherwards  than  that  grand  primeval  one 
the  materials  are  to  be  fished-up  from  the  weltering  deep,  and 
down  from  the  simmering  air,  here  one  mass,  there  another,  and 
cunningly  cemented,  while  the  elements  boil  beneath :  nor  is  there 
any  supernatural  force  to  do  it  with;  but  simply  the  Diligence 
and  feeble  thinking  Faculty  of  an  English  Editor,  endeavounng 
to  evolve  printed  Creation  out  of  a  German  printed  and  written 
Chaos,  wherein,  as  he  shoots  to  and  fro  in  it,  gathering,  clutching 
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piecing  the  Why  to  the  for-distant  Wherefore,  his  ifthole  Faculty 
and  Self  are' like  to  be  swallowed  up. 

Patiently,  under  these  incessant  toils  and  agitations,  does  the 
Editor,  dismissing  all  anger,  see  his  otherwise  robust  health  de- 
clining; some  fraction  of  his  allotted  natural  sleep  nightly  leaving 
him,  and  little  but  an  inflamed  nervous-system  to  be  looked  for. 
What  is  the  use  of  health,  or  of  life,  if  not  to  do  some  work  there- 
with ?  And  what  work  nobler  than  transplanting  foreign  Thought 
into  the  barren  domestic  soil ;  except  indeed  planting  Thought  of 
your  own,  which  the  fewest  are  privileged  to  do  ?  Wild  as  it  looks, 
this  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  can  we  ever  reach  its  real  meaning, 
promises  to  reveal  new-coming  Eras,  tlie  fii'st  dim  rudiments  and 
already-budding  germs  of  a  nobler  Era,  in  Universal  History.  Is 
not  such  a  prize  worth  some  stiiving  ?  Forward  with  us,  cour- 
ageous reader;  be  it  towards  fiulure,  or  towurds  success!  The 
latt*)r  thou  sharest  with  us,  the  former  also  is  not  all  our  own. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GENESIS. 

Ia  a  psj'chological  point  of  riew,  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whe- 
ther from  birth  and  genealogy,  how  closely  scrutinised  soever, 
much  insight  is  to  be  gained.  Nevertheless,  as  in  every  pheno- 
menon the  Beginning  remains  always  the  most  notable  moment ; 
80,  with  regard  to  any  great  man,  we  rest  not  till,  for  our  scientific 
profit  or  not,  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  first  appearance  in 
this  Planet,  and  what  manner  of  Public  Entry  he  made,  aie  witli 
utmost  completeness  rendered  manifest.  To  the  Genesis  of  our 
Clotlies-Philosopher,  then,  be  this  Fii-st  Chapter  consecrated.  Un- 
happily, indeed,  he  seems  to  be  of  quite  obsciire  extraction ;  un- 
certain, we  might  almost  say,  whether  of  any :  so  that  this  Genesis 
of  his  can  properly  be  notiiing  but  an  Exodus  (or  transit  out  of 
Invisibility  into  Visibility) ;  whereof  the  preliminaiy  poition  is 
nowhere  forthcoming. 

*  In  the  village  of  Entepfuhl,'  thus  writes  he,  in  the  Bag  Zri/>ra, 
on  various  Papers,  which  we  arrange  with  difficulty, '  dwelt  Andreas 

*  Futteral  and  his  wife ;  childless,  in  still  seclusion,  and  cheerful 

*  though  now  verging  towards  old  age.  Andreas  had  been  gi*ena- 
'  dier  Sergeant,  and  even  regimental  Schoolmaster  under  Frederick 
'  the  Great;  but  now,  quitting  the  halbeit  and  ferule  for  the  spade 
'  and  pnming-hook,  cultivated  a  little  Orchard,  on  the  produce  of 

*  which  he,  Cincinnatus-like,  lived  not  without  dignity.    Fruits, 

*  the  peach,  the  apple,  the  grape,  with  other  varieties  came  in  their 
*'  season;  all  which  Andreas  knew  how  to  sell:  on  evenings  he 

'  smoked  largely,  or  read  (as  beseemed  a  regimental  Schoolmaster), 

*  and  talked  to  neighbours  that  would  listen  about  the  Victory  of 

*  Kossbach ;  and  how  Fritz  the  Only  (der  Einzige)  had  once  with 
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'  his  0^11  royal  lips  spokeu  to  liim,  had  been  pleased  to  say,  when 
'Andreas  as  camp  -  sentinel  demanded  Uie  pass  -  word,  "iSer^tr^' 
'  Hund  (Peace,  hound)!"  before  any  of  his  staff- adjutants  could 

*  answer.    "  D(u  nenn*  ich  mir  einen  Konig,  There  is  what  I  call  a 

*  King,"  would  Andreas  exclaim :  "  but  the  smoke  of  Kuneredorf 

*  was  still  smarting  his  eyes." 

*  Gretchen,  the  housewife,  won  like  Desdemona  by  the  deeds 

*  rather  than  the  looks  C'f  her  now  veteran  OUiello,  lived  not  in 

*  altogether  military  subordination ;   for,  as  Andreas  said,  *'  the 

*  womankind  will  not  drill  (wer  kann  die  Weihercfien  dressiren) :" 
'  nevertheless  she  at  heart  loved  him  both  for  >'alour  and  wisdom  ; 
'  to  her  a  Prussian  grenadier  Sergeant  and  Regiment's  School mas- 

*  ter  was  little  other  tlian  a  Cicero  and  Cid :  what  you  see,  yet  can- 
'  not  see  over,  is  as  good  as  infinite.     Nay,  was  not  Andreas  in 

*  veiy  deed  a  man  of  order,  courage,  downnglitness  (Oertidheit) ; 

*  that  understood  Biisching's  Geography,  had  been  in  the  victory 

*  of  Rossbach,  and  left  for  dead  in  the  camisade  of  Hochldi*ch  1 
'  The  good  Gretchen,  for  all  her  fretting,  watched  over  him  and 

*  hovered  round  him  as  only  a  time  housemother  can :  assiduously 
'  she  cooked  and  sewed  and  scoured  for  him ;  so  that  not  only  his 

*  old  regimental  sword  and  grenadier-cap,  but  the  wiiole  habitation 

*  and  environment,  where  on  pegs  of  honour  they  hung,  looked 
'  ever  trim  and  gay:  a  roomy  painted  Cottage,  embowered  in  fiiiit- 

*  trees  and  forest-trees,  evergreens  and  honeysuckles ;  rising  many- 

*  coloured  from  amid  shaven  grass-plots,  flowers  stiniggling-in 

*  through  the  very  windows ;  under  its  long  projecting  caves  no- 

*  thing  but  gai'den-tools  in  methodic  piles  (to  screen  them  from 
'  rain),  and  seats  where,  especially  on  summer  nights,  a  King  might 
'  have  wished  to  sit  and  smoke,  and  call  it  liis.     Such  a  Bauergui 

*  (Copyhold)  had  Gretchen  given  her  veteiun ;  whose  sinewy  anns, 

*  and  long-disused  gardening  talent,  had  made  it  what  you  saw. 

*  Into  this  umbrageous  Man's-nest,  one  meek  yellow  evening 

*  or  dusk,  when  the  Sun,  hidden  indeed  from  ten-estrial  Entepfuhl, 

*  did  nevertheless  journey  visible  and  i*adiant  along  the  celestial 

*  Balance  (Libra),  it  was  that  a  Stranger  of  reverend  aspect  en- 

*  tered ;  and,  with  grave  salutation,  stood  before  the  two  ratlier 

*  astonished  housemates.    He  was  close-muflied  in  a  wide  mantle; 

*  which  ^^ithout  farther  parley  unfolding,  he  deposited  therefrom 
'  what  seemed  some  Basket,  overhung  with  green  Pei*sian  silk ; 

*  saying  only :  Ihr  lieben  Leuts,  hier  brings  ein  unschcitzbaret  Ver- 

*  leiken ;  nsJmt  es  in  aUer  Aoht,  iorgfaUigtt  henutxt  es :  niit  hokem 

*  Lohn,  Oder  wohl  mi4  sekw&ren  Zinsen,  vnrSi  iintt  guriiokgsfordert, 

*  •*  Good  Christian  people,  here  lies  for  you  an  invaluable  Loai  • 
'  take  all  heod  thereof,  in  all  oarefidneM  employ  it :  with  high 
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*  recompense,  or  else  with  heavy  pemilty,  Wxll  it  one  day  be  re* 

*  qnired  back."     Utteiing  which  singular  words,  in  a  clear,  boU- 

*  like,  forever  memomble  tone,  the  Stmnp^er  gracefully  mthdrew ; 

*  and  before  Andreas  or  his  vd£e,  gazing  in  expectant  wonder,  had 

*  time  to  fashion  either  question  or  answer,  was  clean  gone.    Nei- 

*  ther  out  of  doors  could  aught  of  him  be  seen  or  heard ;  he  had 
vanished  in  the  thickets,  in  the  dusk ;  the  Orchard-gate  stood 

'  quietly  dosed:  the  Stranger  was  gone  once  and  always.    So  sud- 

*  den  had  the  whole  ti-ansaction  been,  in  tlio  autumn  stillness  and 
t>vilight,  so  gentle,  noiseless,  that  the  Futtorals  could  have  fan- 

'  cied  it  all  a  trick  of  Imagination,  or  some  visit  from  an  authentic 

*  Spuit.    Only  that  the  gi*een  silk  Basket,  such  as  neither  Imagi- 

*  nation  nor  authentic  Spii-its  are  wont  to  carry,  still  stood  visible 

*  and  tangible  on  then*  little  paiiour- table.    Towards  this  the  as- 

*  tonished  couj)le,  now  with  lit  candle,  hastily  turned  their  atten- 
tion.   Lifting  the  gi*een  veil,  to  see  what  invaluable  it  hid,  they 

*  descried  there,  amid  down  and  rich  white  witippages,  no  Pitt 

*  Diamond  or  Hapsburg  Regalia,  but  in  the  softest  sleep,  a  little 

*  red-coloured  Infant !     Beside  it,  lay  a  roll  of  gold  Fiiedrichs,  the 

*  exact  amount  of  wliich  was  never  publicly  knowTi ;  also  a  Tauf- 

*  scJiein  (baptismal  cei-tificate),  wherein  unfoitunately  nothing  but 

*  the  Name  was  decipherable ;  other  document  or  indication  none 

*  whatever. 

*  To  wonder  and  conjecture  was  unavailing,  then  and  always 

*  thenceforth.    Nowhere  in  Entepfuhl,  on  the  morrow  or  next  day, 

*  did  tidings  tiunspire  of  any  such  figure  as  the  Sti^anger ;   nor 

*  could  the  Traveller,  who  had  passed  through  the  neighbouring 

*  Town  in  coach-and-four,  be  connected  with  this  Appaiition,  ex- 

*  cept  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  surmise.     Meanwhile,  for  Andreas 

*  and  his  wife,  tlie  gi'and  pmctical  problem  was :  What  to  do  wiih 

*  this  little  sleeping  red-coloured  Infant?    Amid  amazements  and 

*  curiosities,  which  had  to  die  away  without  external  satisfying, 

*  they  resolved,  as  in  such  cu'cumstances  chaiitable  pi-udent  people 

*  needs  must,  on  nursing  it,  tliough  with  spoon-meat,  into  white- 
'  ness,  and  if  possible  into  manhood.    The  Heavens  smiled  on 

*  tlieh'  endeavour:  thus  has  tliat  same  mysteiious  Individual  ever 

*  since'  had  a  status  for  himself  in  tliis  visible  Universe,  some 

*  modicum  of  ^'ictual  and  lodging  and  paiade-ground ;   and  now 

*  expanded  in  bulk,  faculty,  and  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he,  as 
'  Herb  Diogenes  Teufelsdrocku,  professes  or  is  ready  to  profess, 

*  perhaps  not  altogether  without  effect,  in  the  new  University  of 

*  Weissnichtwo,  the  new  Science  of  Things  in  General.* 

Our  Philosopher  declares  here,  as  indeed  we  should  think  he 
well  might,  that  these  facts,  first  communicated,  by  the  good  Gret 
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ehen  Futteral,  in  his  twelfth  year,  •  produced  on  the  hoyish  heart 
'  and  £EUicy  a  quite  indelible  impression.  Who  this  reverend  Per- 
'  sonage/  he  says, '  that  glided  into  the  Orchard  Cottage  when  the 
'  Sun  was  in  Libra,  and  then,  as  on  spirit's  wings,  glided  out  again, 

*  might  be  ?    An  inexpressible  desire,  full  of  love  and  of  sadness, 

*  has  often  since  struggled  within  me  to  shape  an  answer.    Ever, 

*  in  my  disti*esses  and  my  loneliness,  has  Fantasy  tunied,  full  of 
'  longing  (sehnsuehtsvoU),  to  that  unkno>vn  Father,  who  perhaps  far 

*  from  me,  perhaps  near,  either  way  invisible,  might  have  taken 

*  me  to  his  paternal  bosom,  there  to  lie  screened  fi*om  many  a  woe. 
'  Thou  beloved  Father,  dost  thou  still,  shut  out  from  me  only  by 

*  thin  penetrable  curtains  of  earthly  Space,  wend  to  and  h'o  among 

*  the  crowd  of  the  living  ?    Or  art  thou  hidden  by  those  fai*  thicker 

*  curtains  of  the  Everlasting  Night,  or  rather  of  the  Everlasting 

*  Day,  through  which  my  mortal  eye  and  outstretched  arms  need 

*  not  strive  to  reach  ?  Alas !  I  know  not,  and  in  vain  vex  myself  to 
'  know.  More  than  once,  heart-deluded,  have  I  taken  for  thee  this 
'  and  the  other  noble-looking  Stranger ;  and  approached  him  wist- 

*  fully,  with  infinite  regard ;  but  he  too  had  to  repel  me,  he  too 

*  was  not  thou. 

•  And  yet,  0  Man  bom  of  Woman,*  cries  the  Autobiogi-apher, 
mth  one  of  his  sudden  whirls,  *  wherein  is  my  case  peculiar? 
'  Hadst   thou,  any  more  than  I,  a  Father  whom  thou  knowest  ? 

*  The  Andreas  and  Gretchen,  or  the  Adam  and  Eve,  who  led  thee 
'  into  Life,  and  for  a  time  suckled  and  pap-fed  thee  thei*e,  whom 
'  thou  namest  Father  and  Mother;  these  were,  like  mine,  but  thy 
'  nursing-father  and  nursing  mother :  thy  true  Beginning  and  Fa- 
'  ther  is  in  Heaven,  whom  with  the  bodily  eye  thou  shalt  never 
'  behold,  but  only  with  the  spiritual.' 

•  The  little  green  vdl/  adds  he,  among  much  similar  monilis- 
ing,  and  embroiled  disco ui-sing^  '  1  yet  keep  ■  still  mora  insepai^ 

*  ably  the  Name^  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh.  From  the  veil  can 
'  nothing  bo  iuferi'ed  :  a  piece  of  now  quite  faded  Pei-sian  silk,  Uke 

*  thousands  of  others.  On  tlie  Name  I  have  many  limes  meditated 
'  and  co^ectured  ;  but  neither  in  this  lay  there  an}'  clue.  That  it 
'  was  my  unknown  Father's  name  I  must  liesitate  to  believe.     To 

*  no  pnrpose  have  I  searched  through  all  tlie  Hei-ald's  Book*,  in 

*  and  without  the  Guiman  Empii*e,  and  through  all  manner  of  Suh- 

*  acri ber-Ii sts  ( Fnin u mera n ten) ,  M i  1  i tia-  B< >1 1« ,  a n d  u the r  N  am e-catA> 

*  logues ;  exU^aordinary  names  as  we  liavc  in  Gemiany,  tlie  name 

*  Teufelsdi-ot  kk,  except  as  appended  to  my  own  person,  nowhere 

*  occurs .    Again,  what  may  the  uncliristian  i-ather  than  Chi'istian 

*  "  Diogenes"  mean  ?,  Did  that  reverend  Basketbearer  intend,  by 
'  tuch  designation,  to  shadow-forth  my  future  destiny,  or  his  nwn 
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*  present  malign  humour?  Perhaps  the  latter,  perhaps  heth. 
'  Thou  ill-starred  Parent,  who  like  an  Ostrich  hadst  to  leave  thy 
'  ill-starred  offspring  to  he  hatched  into  self-support  by  the  mci*r 

*  sky-influences  of  Chance,  can  thy  pilgrimage  have  been  a  smooth 
'  one?    Beset  by  Misfoi*tune  thou  doubtless  hast  been ;  or  indeed 

*  by  the  worst  figure  of  Misfoilune,  by  Misconduct.     Often  have  I 

*  fancied  how,  in  thy  hai*d  life-battle,  thou  wert  shot  at,  and  slung 

*  at,  wounded,  hand-fettered,  hamstrung,  browbeaten  and  bede- 

*  villed,  by  the  Time-Spiiit  (Zeitgeist)  in  thyself  and  others,  till  the 

*  good  soul  fii*st  given  thee  was  seered  into  grim  rage;  and  thou 
'  hadst  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  in  me  an  indignant  appeal  to  the 
'  Future,  and  living  speaking  Protest  against  the  Devil,  as  that 
'  same  Spirit  not  of  the  Time  only,  but  of  Time  itself,  is  well 
'  named !  Which  Appeal  and  Protest,  may  I  now  modestly  add, 
'  was  not  perhaps  quite  lost  in  air. 

'  For  indeed,  as  Walter  Shandy  often  insisted,  there  is  much, 
'  nay  almost  all,  in  Names.  The  Name  is  the  eai-liest  Garment 
'  you  wrap  round  the  Earth-visiting  Me  ;  to  which  it  thenceforth 
'  cleaves,  more  tenaciously  (for  there  are  Names  that  have  lasted 
'  nigh  thirty  centuiies)  than  the  very  skin.  And  now  from  with 
'  out,  what  mystic  influences  does  it  not  send  inwards,  even  to  the 
'  centre ;  especially  in  those  plastic  first-times,  when  the  whole 
'  soul  is  yet  infantine,  soft,  and  the  invisible  seedgi*ain  will  grow 
'  to  be  an  all  over-shadowing  tree !  Names  ?  Gould  I  unfold  the 
'  influence  of  Names,  which  are  the  most  important  of  all  Gloth* 

*  ings,  I  were  a  second  gi-eater  TrismegistUs.  Not  only  all  com- 
'  mon  Speech,  but  Science,  Poetiy  itself  is  no  other,  if  thou  consi- 

*  der  it,  than  a  right  Naming,    Adam's  first  task  was  giving  names 

*  to  natural  Appearances :  what  is  ours  still  but  a  continuation 

*  of  the  same;  be  the  Appearances  exotic -vegetable,  orgaivc, 
'  mechanic,  stars,  or  stany  movements  (as  in  Science) ;  or  (as  in 

*  Poetiy)  passions,  vu-tues,  calamities,  God-attiibutes,  Gods  ? — Ir. 

*  a  very  plain  sense  the  Proverb  sa^'s.  Call  one  a  thief ^  and  Jie 

*  will  steal ;  in  an  almost  similar  sense,  may  we  not  perhaps  say, 
'  Call  one  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockht  and  Jte  wiU  open  the  Philosophy  of 

*  Clothes: 

*  Meanwhile  the  incipient  Diogenes,  like  others,  all  ignorant  of 

his  Why,  his  How  or  Whereabout,  was  opening  his  eyes  to  the 

'  kind  Light;  sprawling -out  his  ten  fingers  and  toes;  Hstening, 

*  tasting,  feeling ;  in  a  word,  by  all  his  Five  Senses,  still  more  by 
'  his  Sixth  Sense  of  Hunger,  and  a  whole  infinitude  of  inward, 
'  spiritual,  half-awakened  Senses,  endeavouring  daily  to  acquii-e 
'  for  himself  some  knowledge  of  this  strange  Universe  where  he 
'  bad  airived,  be  his  task  therein  what  it  might.     Infinite  wat 
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'  his  progress ;  thus  in  some  fifteen  months,  he  could  perform  the 
'  miracle  of— Speech !    To  bi*eed  a  fresh  Soul,  is  it  not  like  brood- 

*  ing  a  fresh  (celestial)  Egg;  wherein  as  yet  all  is  fonnless,  power- 
'  less ;  yet  by  degrees  organic  elements  and  fibres  shoot  through 
'  the  watery  albumen ;  and  out  of  vague  Sensation,  gi-ows  Thought, 
'  gro^vs  Fantasy  and  Force,  and  we  have  Philosophies,  Dynasties, 
'  nay  Poetries  and  Religions ! 

'  Young  Diogenes,  or  rather  young  Gneschen,  for  by  such  di- 
'  minutive  had  they  in  their  fondness  named  him,  ti*avelled  for- 
'  ward  to  those  high  cousummutions,  by  quick  yet  easy  stages. 

*  The  Futterals,  to  avoid  vain  talk,  and  moreover  keep  the  roll  of 

*  gold  Friedrichs  safe,  gave-out  that  he  was  a  grand-nephew ;  the 
'  orphan  of  some  sister's  daughter,  suddenly  deceased,  in  An- 
'  dreas*s  distant  Prussian  birth-land ;  of  whom,  as  of  her  indigent 

*  son'owing  widower,  little  enough  was  known  at  Entepfuhl.  Heed- 
'  less  of  all  which,  the  Nurseling  took  to  his  spoon-meat,  and  throve. 

*  I  have  heard  him  noted  as  a  still  infant,  that  kept  his  mind  much 

*  to  himself;  above  all,  that  seldom  or  never  ciied.    He  already 

*  felt  that  time  was  precious ;  that  he  had  other  work  cut-out  for 
'  him  than  whimpering.' 

Such,  after  utmost  painful  scai-ch  and  collation  among  these 
miscellaneous  Paper-masses,  is  all  the  notice  we  can  gather  of 
Herr  Tcufelsdi-ockli's  genealogy.  More  imperfect,  more  enigmatic 
it  can  seem  to  few  readei*s  than  to  us.  The  Professor,  in  whom 
ti-uly  we  more  and  more  discern  a  certain  satirical  turn,  and  deep 
under-cuirents  of  roguish  whim,  for  the  present  stands  pledged  in 
honour,  so  we  will  not  doubt  him :  but  seems  it  not  conceivable 
that,  by  tlie  *  good  Gretchen  Futteral,'  or  some  other  perhaps  in- 
terested pai*ty,  he  has  himself  been  deceived?  Should  these 
sheets,  translated  or  not,  ever  reach  the  Entepfuhl  Circulating 
libi-arj',  some  cultivated  native  of  that  district  might  feel  called 
to  afford  explanation.  Nay,  since  Books,  like  invisible  scouts, 
pcnncate  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  Timbuctoo  itself  is  not 
safe  from  Biitish  Litei-ature,  may  not  some  Copy  find  out  even 
Uie  mysterious  Baskct-beai'iug  stranger,  who  in  a  state  of  exti*emo 
senility  perhaps  still  exists;  and  gently  force  even  him  to  dis- 
close himself;  to  claim  openly  a  son,  in  whom  any  father  may  feel 
pride? 
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'  Hapft  season  of  Childhood !'  exclaims  Teufelsdrookh :  '  Kind 
'  Nature,  that  art  to  all  a  bountiful  mother ;  that  visitest  the  poor 
'  man's  hut  with  auroral  radiance ;  and  for  thy  Nurseling  hast  pro- 

*  Tided  a  soft  swathing  of  Love  and  infinite  Hope,  wherein  he  waxes 
'  and  slumbers,  danced-round  {uingaukeU)  by  sweetest  Dreams ! 

*  If  the  paternal  Cottage  still  shuts  us  in,  its  roof  still  screens  us ; 
'  with  a  Father  we  have  as  yet  a  prophet,  priest  and  kiug,  and  an 
'  Obedience  that  makes  us  free.    The  young  spirit  has  awakened 

*  out  of  Eternity,  and  knows  not  what  we  mean  by  Time ;  as  yet 

*  Time  is  no  fast-hunying  stream,  but  a  spoilful  sunlit  ocean; 

*  years  to  the  child  are  as  ages :  ah  !  the  secret  of  Vicissitude,  of 

*  that  slower  or  quicker  decay  and  ceaseless  down-rushing  of  tlie 
'  universal  World-fabric,  from  the  granite  mountain  to  the  man  or 

*  day-moth,  is  yet  unknown;  and  in  a  motionless  Univerae,  we 

*  taste,  what  afterwards  in  this  quick-whirling  Univerae  is  foi'ever 

*  denied  us,  the  balm  of  Rest.    Sleep  on,  thou  fair  Child,  for  thy 

*  long  rough  journey  is  at  hand !    A  little  while,  and  thou  too 

*  shalt  sleep  no  more,  but  thy  very  dreams  shall  be  mimic  battles  • 

*  thou  too,  with  old  Amauld,  wilt  have  to  say  in  stem  patience: 

*  "Rest?  Rest?    Shall  I  not  have  all  Eternity  to  rest  in?"    Ce- 

*  lestial  Nepenthe !  though  a  Pyrrhus  conquer  empires,  and  an 
'  Alexander  sack  the  world,  he  finds  thee  not ;  and  thou  hast  once 

*  fallen  gently,  of  thy  own  accord,  on  the  eyelids,  on  the  heai-t  of 

*  every  mother's  child.     For  as  yet,  sleep  and  waking  are  one :  the 

*  fidr  Life-gai*den  rustles  infinite  a]X)und,  and  eveiy^'here  is  dewy 

*  fragi'ance,  and  the  budding  of  Hope  ;  which  budding,  if  in  youth, 

*  too  fix>stnipt,  it  grow  to  flowers,  will  in  manhood  yield  no  fruit, 

*  but  a  prickly,  bitter-rinded  stone-fruit,  of  which  the  fewest  can 
'  find  the  kernel.* 

In  such  rose-coloured  light  does  our  Professor,  as  Poets  are 
wont,  look  back  on  his  childhood  ;  the  historical  details  of  which 
(to  say  nothing  of  much  other  vague  oratoriccd  matter)  he  accord- 
ingly dwells  on  with  an  almost  wearisome  minuteness.  We  hear 
of  Entepfuhl  standing  '  in  trustful  derangement'  among  the  woody 
slopes ;  the  paternal  Orchard  flanking  it  as  extreme  outpost  fix)m 
below ;  the  little  Kuhbach  gushing  kindly  by,  among  beech-rows, 
through  river  after  river,  into  the  Donau,  into  the  Black  Sea,  into 
the  Atmosphere  and  Universe ;  and  how  ^  the  brave  old  linden/ 
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stretching  like  a  parasol  of  twenty  ells  in  radius,  overtopping 
all  other  rows  and  clumps,  towered-up  from  the  central  Agora  and 
Gampiu  Martitu  of  the  Village,  like  its  Sacred  Tree ;  and  how  the 
old  men  sat  talking  under  its  shadow  (Gneschen  often  greedily 
listening),  and  the  wearied  labourers  reclined,  and  the  unweaiied 
children  sported,  and  the  young  men  and  maidens  often  danced 
to  tlute-music.  '  Glorious  summer  twiliglits,'  cries  Teufelsdrockh, 
'  when  the  Sim  like  a  proud  Conqueror  and  Imperial  Taskmaster 

*  turned  his  back,  with  his  gold-purple  emblazoniy,  and  all  his  fire* 
'  clad  bodyguard  (of  Prismatic  Colours) ;  and  the  tired  brickmakera 

*  of  this  clay  Earth  might  steal  a  little  frolic,  and  those  few  meek 

*  Stars  would  not  tell  of  them  I* 

Then  we  have  long  details  of  the  Weinlesen  (Vintage),  the  Har- 
vest-Home, Christmas,  and  so  forth ;  with  a  whole  cycle  of  the  £n- 
tepfuhl  Children*s-games,  differing  apparently  by  mere  superficial 
shades  from  those  of  other  countiies.  Concerning  all  which,  we 
shall  here,  for  obvious  reasons,  say  nothing.  What  cares  the  world 
for  our  as  yet  miniature  Philosopher  s  achievements  under  that 
'  brave  old  Linden  ?'  Or  even  where  is  the  use  of  such  practical 
reflections  as  the  following  ?    *  In  all  the  sports  of  Children,  were 

*  it  only  in  their  wanton  breakages  and  defacements,  you  shall  dis- 

*  cei-n  a  creative  instinct  {gcfuiffenden  Trieb) :  the  Mankin  feels  that 
'  he  is  a  boiii  Man,  that  his  vocation  is  to  work.    The  choicest 

*  present  you  can  make  him  is  a  Tool ;  be  it  knife  or  pen-gun,  for 

*  constniction  or  for  destiniction ;  either  way  it  is  for  Work,  for 
'  Change.    In  gregarious  sports  of  skill  or  strength,  the  fioy  titdns 

*  himself  to  Cooperation,  for  war  or  peace,  as  governor  or  governed : 

*  the  little  Maid  again,  provident  of  her  domestic  destin}',  takes 

*  with  preference  to  Dolls.' 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  give  this  anecdote,  consideiing  who 
it  is  that  relates  it :  *  My  first  shortn^lothes  were  of  yellow  serge ;  oi 
'  rather,  I  should  say,  my  first  short-cloth,  for  the  vesture  was  one 
'  and  indivisible,  reaching  from  neck  to  ankle,  a  mere  body  with 
'  four  limbs :  of  which  fashion  how  little  could  I  then  divine  the 

*  architectural,  how  much  less  the  moral  significance  !* 

More  graceful  is  the  following  little  picture : '  On  fine  evenings 

*  I  was  wont  to  carry -forth  my  supper  (bread-crumb  boiled  in 

*  milk),  and  eat  it  outrof-doors.  On  the  coping  of  the  Orchard- 
'  wall,  which  I  could  reach  by  climbing,  or  still  more  easily  if  Fa* 
'  ther  Andreas  would  set-up  the  pruning-ladder,  my  porringer  was 
'  placed :  there,  many  a  sunset,  have  I,  looking  at  the  distant 
'  western  Mountains,  consumed,  not  without  relish,  my  evening 
'  meaL    Those  hues  of  gold  and  azure,  that  hush  of  World's  ox- 

*  pectation  as  Pay  died,  were  still  a  Hebrew  Speech  for  me ;  never 
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'  theloss  I  was  looking  at  the  fair  illuminated  Letters,  and  had  an 

*  eye  for  their  gilding.' 

With '  the  little  one's  friendship  for  cattle  and  poultty'  we  shall 
not  much  intermeddle.  It  may  be  that  hereby  he  acquired  a  *  cer- 
tain deeper  sjnnpathy  with  animated  Nature  :*  but  when,  we  would 
ask,  saw  any  man,  in  a  collection  of  Biographical  Documents,  such 
a  piece  as  this : '  Impressive  enough  (bedeutungsvoU)  was  it  to  hear, 
'  in  early  morning,  Uie  Swineherd's  horn ;  and  know  that  so  many 

*  hungry  happy  quadrupeds  were,  on  all  sides,  starting  in  hot 
'  haste  to  join  him,  for  breakfast  on  the  Heath.  Or  to  see  them 
'  at  eventide,  all  marching-in  again,  with  short  squeak,  almost  in 

*  military  order;  and  each,  topographically  correct,  trotting-off  in 
'  succession  to  the  right  or  left,  through  its  own  lane,  to  its  own 

dwelling ;  till  old  Kunz,  at  the  Village-head,  now  left  alone,  blew 

*  his  last  blast,  and  retired  for  the  night.    We  are  wont  to  love  the 

*  Hog  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Ham  ;  yet  did  not  these  bristly  tliick- 

*  skinned  beings  here  manifest  intelligence,  perhaps  humour  of 
'  character ;  at  any  rate,  a  touching,  trustful  submissiveness  to  Man, 

*  — ^who,  were  he  but  a  Swineherd,  in  darned  gabardine,  and  leather 
'  breeches  more  resembling  slate  or  discoloured-tin  breeches,  is 

*  still  the  Hierarch  of  this  lower  world  ?' 

It  is  maintained,  by  Helvetius  and  his  set,  that  an  infant  ot 
genius  is  quite  the  same  as  any  other  infant,  only  that  certain  sur- 
prisingly favourable  influences  accompany  him  through  life,  espe- 
cially  through  childhood,  and  expand  him,  while  others  lie  close- 
folded  and  continue  dunces.  Herein,  say  they,  consists  the  whole 
difference  between  an  inspired  Prophet  and  a  double-barrelled 
Game-preseiTer :  the  inner  man  of  the  one  has  been  fostered  into 
generous  development ;  that  of  the  other,  ci'ushed-down  perhaps 
by  vigour  of  animal  digestion,  and  the  like,  has  exuded  and  eva- 
porated, or  at  best  sleeps  now  irresuscitably  stagnant  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  stomach.    *  With  which  opinion,'  cries  Teufelsdrockh, 

*  I  should  as  soon  agree  as  with  this  other,  that  an  acorn  might, 
'  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  influences  of  soil  and  climate,  be 
'  nursed  into  a  cabbage,  or  the  cabbage-seed  into  an  oak. 

'  Nevertheless,'  continues  he,  '  I  too  acknowledge  the  ail-but 

*  omnipotence  of  early  culture  and  nurture :  hereby  we  have  either 

*  a  doddered  dwarf  bush,  or  a  high-towering,  wide-shadowing  tree ; 
'  either  a  sick  yellow  cabbage,  or  an  edible  luxuriant  green  one. 
'  Of  a  truth,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  all  philosophers, 
'  to  note-down  with  accuracy  the  characteristic  circumstances  of 

*  their  Education,  what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in  anyway 

*  modified  it :  to  which  duty,  nowadays  so  pressing  for  many  a 

*  German  Autobiographer,  I  also  ;sealously  address  myself — Thou 
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rogue!  Is  it  by  Bhortrclothes  of  yellow  serge«  and  swineherd 
horns,  that  an  infant  of  genius  is  educated  ?  And  yet,  as  usual, 
it  ever  remains  doubtful  whether  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at 
tiiese  Autobiographioal  times  of  ours,  or  writing  from  the  abund- 
ance of  his  own  fond  ineptitude.  For  he  continues :  *  If  among 
'  the  ever-streaming  currents  of  Sights,  Hearings,  Feelings  for 

*  Pain  or  Pleasure,  whereby,  as  in  a  Magic  Hall,  young  Gneschen 

*  went  about  environed,  I  might  venture  to  select  and  specify,  per- 
'  haps  these  following  were  also  of  the  number : 

'  Doubtless,  as  childish  sports  call  forth  Intellect,  Activity,  so 

*  ihe  young  creature's  Imagination  was  stirred-up,  and  a  Histo- 

*  rical  tendency  given  him  by  the  narrative  habits  of  Father  An- 

*  dreas ;  who,  with  his  battle-reminiscences,  and  gray  austere  yet 

*  hearty  patriarchal  aspect,  cotild  not  but  appear  another  Ulysses 

*  and  '*  Much -enduring  Man.'*  Eagerly  I  hung  upon  his  tales, 
'  when  listening  neighbours  enlivened  the  heailh ;  from  these 
'  perils  and  these  ti'avels,  wild  and  far  almost  as  Hades  itself,  a 

*  dim  world  of  Adventure  expanded  itself  within  me.  Incaloul- 
'  able  also  was  the  knowledge  I  acquired  in  standing  by  the  Old 

*  Men  under  the  Linden -tree:  the  whole  of  Immensity  was  yet 
'  new  to  me;  and  had  not  these  reverend  seniors,  talkative  enough, 

*  been  employed  in  partial  surveys  thereof  for  nigh  fourscore 

*  years  ?    With  amazement  I  began  to  discover  that  Entepfuhl 

*  stood  in  ihe  middle  of  a  Country,  of  a  World ;  tJhat  there  was 
'  such  a  thing  as  History,  as  Biography ;  to  which  I  also,  one  day, 

*  by  hand  and  tongue,  might  contribute. 

*  In  a  like  sense  worked  the  Pottwagm  (Stage-Coach),  which, 
'  slow-rolling  under  its  mountains  of  men  and  luggage,  wended 
'  through  our  Village :  northwards,  truly,  in  the  dead  of  night  ; 
'  yet  southwards  visibly  at  eventide.    Not  till  my  eighth  year  did 

*  I  reflect  that  this  Postwagen  could  be  other  than  some  terrestrial 
'  Moon,  rising  and  setting  by  mere  Law  of  Nature,  like  the  hea- 

*  venly  one ;  that  it  came  on  made  highways,  from  far  cities  to- 
'  wards  far  cities ;  weaving  them  like  a  monstrous  shuttle  into 

*  closer  and  closer  union.     It  was  then  that,  independently  of 

*  Schiller's  WWielm  Tell,  I  made  thi?  not  quite  insignificant  reflec- 
'  tion  (so  true  also  in  spiritual  things) :  Any  road,  tlM  simple  Ent6- 

*  jHfuhl  road,  unU  Uad  you  to  theendo/the  Worldl 

*Why  mention  our  Swallows,  which,  out  of  far  Africa,  as  I 
'  learned,  threading  their  way  over  seas  and  mountains,  corporate 

*  cities  and  belligerent  nations,  yearly  found  themselves,  with  the 
'  month  of  May,  snug -lodged  in  our  Cottage  Lobby?    The  hos- 

*  pitable  Father  (for  cleanliness'  sake)  had  fixed  a  little  bracket 

*  plnmb  under  their  neat :  there  they  built,  and  caught  flies,  and 
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'  twittered, and  bred;  and  all,  I  chiefly,  from  the  heart  lored  than. 
'  Bright,  nimble  creatures,  who  taught  you  the  mason-eraft ;  nay, 
'  straiiger  still,  gave  you  a  masonic  incorporation,  almost  social 

*  police  ?     For  if,  by  ill  chance,  and  when  time  pressed,  your 

*  House  fell,  have  I  not  seen  five  neighbourly  Helpers  appear  next 

*  day ;  and  swashing  to  and  fro,  with  animated,  loud,  long-drawn 

*  chirpings,  and  activity  almost  super>hirundine,  complete  it  again 

*  before  nightfall? 

*  But  undoubtedly  the  grand  summary  of  Entepfuhl  child*s-cul- 
'  ture,  where  as  in  a  funnel  its  manifold  influences  were  concen- 
'  trated  and  simultaneously  poived-down  on  us,  was  the  annual 
'  Gattle-£Bdr.    Here,  assembling  from  all  the  four  winds,  came  the 

*  elements  of  an  unspeakable  hurly-burly.    Nutbrown  maids  and 

*  nutbrown  men,  all  clear-washed,  loud-laughing,  bedizened  and 
'  beribanded ;  who  came  for  dancing,  for  treating,  and  if  possible, 

*  for  happiness.  Topbooted  Graziers  from  the  North ;  Swiss 
'  Brokers,  Italian  Drovers,  also  topbooted,  from  the  South ;  these 

*  mth  their  subalterns  in  leather  jerkins,  leather  skull-caps,  and 

*  long  oxgoads ;  shouting  in  half-articulate  speech,  amid  the  inar- 

*  ticulate  barking  and  bellowing.    Apart  stood  Potters  from  far 

*  Saxony,  with  their  crockery  in  fair  rows ;  Niimberg  Pedlars,  in 

*  booths  that  to  me  seemed  richer  than  Ormuz  bazaars ;  Showmen 
'  from  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  detachments  of  the  Wiener  Schub  (Ofi*- 

*  scourings  of  Vienna)  vociferously  superintending  games  of  chance 

*  Ballad-singers  brayed.  Auctioneers  grew  hoarse;  cheap  New  Wine 

*  {heuriger)  flowed  like  water,  still  worse  confounding  the  confu* 
'  sion ;  and  high  over  all,  vaulted,  in  ground-and-lofty  tumbling,  a 

*  particoloured  Merry-Andrew,  like  the  genius  of  the  place  and  of 

*  Life  itself. 

'  Thus  encircled  by  the  mystery  of  Existence ;  under  the  deep 

*  heavenly  Firmament ;  waited-on  by  the  four  golden  Seasons,  with 

*  their  vicissitudes  of  contribution,  for  even  grim  Winter  brought 
'  its  skating-matches  and  shooting-matches,  its  snow-storms  and 
'  Christmas  •  carols, — did  the  Child  sit  and  learn.    These  things 

*  were  the  Alphabet,  whereby  in  after-time  he  was  to  syllable  and 

*  partly  read  the  grand  Volume  of  the  World ;  what  matters  it 
'  whether  such  Alphabet  be  in  large  gilt  letters  or  in  small  ungilt 

*  ones,  so  you  have  an  eye  to  read  it  ?    For  Gneschen,  eager  to 

*  learn,  the  very  act  of  looking  thereon  was  a  blessedness  that 
'  gilded  all :  his  existence  was  a  bright,  soft  element  of  Joy ;  out 

*  of  which,  as  in  Prosperous  Island,  wonder  after  wonder  bodied 

*  itself  forth,  to  teach  by  charming. 

*  Nevertheless,  I  were  but  a  vain  dreamer  to  say,  that  even  then 
<  my  felicity  was  perfect.    I  had,  once  for  ail,  come  down  from 
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*  Heaven  into  the  Earth.    Among  the  rainbow  colours  that  glowed 

*  on  my  horizon,  lay  even  in  childhood  a  dark  ring  of  Care,  as  yet 

*  no  thicker  than  a  thread,  and  often  quite  overshone;  yet  always 
'  it  reappeared,  nay  ever  waxing  broader  and  broader;  till  in  after- 
'  years  it  almost  over-shadowed  my  wliole  canopy,  and  threatened 
'  to  engulf  me  in  final  night    It  was  tlie  ring  of  Necessity  where- 

*  by  we  are  all  begirt ;  happy  he  for  whom  a  kind  heavenly  Sun 
'  brightens  it  into  a  ring  of  Duty,  and  plays  round  it  with  beautiful 
'  piismatic  diffractions ;  yet  ever,  as  basis  and  as  bourne  for  our 
'  whole  being,  it  is  there. 

'  For  the  first  few  years  of  our  terrestrial  Apprenticeship,  we 
'  have  not  much  work  to  do ;  but,  boarded  and  lodged  gratis,  are 

*  set  down  mostly  to  look  about  us  over  the  workshop,  and  see 
'  others  work,  till  we  have  understood  the  tools  a  little,  and  can 
'  handle  this  and  that  If  good  Passivity  alone,  and  not  good  Pas- 
'  sivity  and  good  Activity  together,  were  the  thing  wanted,  then 
'  was  my  eai'ly  position  favourable  beyond  the  most     In  all  that 

*  respects  openness  of  Sense,  affectionate  Temper,  ingenuous  Ouri- 
'  osity,and  the  fostering  of  these,  what  more  could  I  have  wished? 

*  On  the  other  side,  however,  things  went  not  so  well.     My  Active 

*  Power  (Thatkraft)  was  unfavourably  hemmed-in ;  of  which  mis- 

*  fortune  how  many  traces  yet  abide  with  me !    In  an  orderly  house, 

*  where  the  litter  of  children's  sports  is  hateful  enough,  your  ti'ain- 

*  ing  is'too  stoical ;  rather  to  bear  and  forbear  than  to  make  and 
'  do.  I  was  forbid  much :  wishes  in  any  measure  bold  I  had  to  re- 
'  nounce ;  eveiywhere  a  strait  bond  of  Obedience  inflexibly  held 

*  me  down.  Thus  already  Freewill  often  came  in  painful  collision 
'  with  Necessity ;  so  that  my  tears  flowed,  and  at  seasons  the 

*  Child  itself  might  taste  that  root  of  bitterness,  wherewith  the 
'  whole  fruitage  of  our  life  is  mingled  and  tempered. 

'  In  which  habituation  to  Obedience,  truly,  it  was  beyond  mea- 
'  sure  safer  to  eiT-  by  excess  than  by  defect  Obedience  is  our 
'  universal  duty  and  destiny ;  whei*ein  whoso  will  not  bend  must 
'  break :  too  eai-ly  and  too  thoroughly  we  cannot  be  trained  to 
'  know  that  Would,  in  this  world  of  ours,  is  as  mere  zero  to 

*  Should,  and  for  most  part  as  the  smallest  of  fractions  even  to 

*  Shall.  Hereby  was  laid  for  me  the  basis  of  worldly  Discretion, 
'  nay,  of  Moitdity  itself.  Let  me  not  quarrel  with  my  upbringing ! 
'  It  was  rigoix)us,  too  frugal,  compressively  secluded,  everyway 
'  unscientific :  yet  in  that  very  strictness  and  domestic  solitude 
'  might  there  not  lie  the  root  of  deeper  earnestness,  of  the  stem 

*  from  which  all  noble  fiiiit  must  grow  ?    Above  all,  how  unskilful 

*  soever,  it  was  loving,  it  was  well-meant,  honest ;  whereby  every 

*  defioienoy  was  helped.    My  kind  Mother,  for  as  such  I  must  ever 
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*  lov6  the  good  Gretclien,  did  me  one  altogether  invaluable  ser- 

*  vioe :  she  taught  me,  less  indeed  by  word  than  by  act  and  daily 
'  reverent  look  and  habitude,  her  own  s^imple  version  of  the  Chris- 

*  tian  Faith.    Andreas  too  attended  Church  ;  yet  more  like  a  par 

*  ade-duty,  for  which  he  in  the  other  world  exi^ected  pay  willj 

*  arreai's, — as,  I  trust,  he  has  received ;  but  my  Mother,  with  a 
'  tnie  woman's  heail,  and  fine  tliough  uncultivated  sense,  was 

*  in  tlie  strictest  acceptation  Religious.  How  indestructibly  the 
'  Good  grows,  and  propagates  itself,  even  among  the  weedy  en- 
'  tanglemeuts  of  Evil !     The  highest  whom  I  kncAv  on  Eai-th  I 

*  here  saw  bowed  down,  with  awe  unspeakable,  before  a  Higher 
'  in  Heaven :  such  tilings,  especially  in  infancy,  reach  inwards  to 

*  the  very  core  of  your  being ;  mysteriously  does  a  Holy  of  Holies 

*  build  itself  into  visibility  in  the  mysterious  deeps ;  and  Rever- 

*  ence,  the  divinest  in  man,  springs  forth  undying  from  its  mean 

*  envelopment  of  Feai\     Wouldst  thou  rather  be  a  peasant's  son 

*  that  knew,  were  it  never  so  inidely,  there  was  a  God  in  Heaven 

*  and  in  Man ;  or  a  duke's  son  that  only  knew  there  wera  two-and- 

*  thirty  quartei-s  on  the  family-coach  ?' 

To  which  last  question  we  must  answer :  Beware,  0  Teufels- 
di'cckh,  of  spiritual  pride ! 


CHA.PTER  III. 
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HiTHRRTo  we  see  young  Gneschen,  in  his  indivisible  case  of  yellow 
serge,  boi*ne  fonvard  mostly  on  the  arms  of  kind  Nature  alone : 
seated,  indeed,  and  much  to  his  mind, in  tlie  terrestrial  workshop; 
but  (except  his  soft  hazel  eyes,  which  we  doubt  not  already  gleamed 
with  a  still  intelligence)  csdled  upon  for  little  voluntaiy  movement 
there.  Hitherto  accordingly  his  aspect  is  i*ather  generic,  that  of  an 
incipient  Philosopher  and  Poet  in  the  absti-act ;  perhaps  it  would 
puzzle  HeiT  Heuschrecke  himself  to  say  wherein  ^he  special  Doc- 
trine of  Clothes  is  as  yet  foreshadowed  or  betokened.  For  with 
Gneschen,  as  witli  others,  the  Man  may  indeed  stand  pictured  in 
tlie  Boy  (at  least  all  the  pigments  ai-e  there) ;  yet  only  some  half 
of  the  Man  stands  in  the  Child,  or  younrj  Boy,  namely,  his  Passive 
endowment,  not  his  Active.  The  more  impatient  are  we  to  dis- 
cover what  figure  he  cuts  in  this  latter  capacity ;  how  when,  to  use 
his  own  words,  '  he  understands  the  tools  a  little,  and  can  handle 
tliis  or  that,'  he  will  proceed  to  handle  it. 

Here,  however,  may  be  ihe  place  to  state  that,  in  much  of  oux 

B 
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PhilosapTicr's  histoiy,  there  is  something  of  an  almost  Hindoo 
character :  nay,  perhaps  in  that  so-well-fostered  and  ever}'way-ex- 
cellcnt  *  Passivity'  of  his,  which,  with  no  free  development  of  the 
antagonist  Activity,  distinguished  his  childhood,  we  may  detect 
the  rudiments  of  much  that,  in  after-days,  and  still  in  these  pre- 
sent dnySy  astonishes  the  world.  For  the  shallow  sighted,  Teufels- 
di*6ckh  is  oftenest  a  man  without  Activity  of  any  kind,  a  No  man  ; 
for  the  deep  sighted,  again,  a  man  with  Acti\ity  almost  supera- 
bundant, 3'et  so  spiritual,  close-hidden,  enigmatic,  that  no  mortal 
can  foresee  its  explosions,  or  even  when  it  has  exploded,  so  much 
as  ascertain  its  significance.  A  dangerous,  difficult  temper  for  the 
modem  European  ;  above  all,  disadvantageous  in  the  hero  of  a 
Biogi-aphy !  Now  as  heretofore  it  will  behove  the  Editor  of  these 
pages,  were  it  never  so  unsuccessfully,  to  do  his  endeavour. 

Among  the  earliest  tools  of  any  complicacy  which  a  man, 
especially  a  man-of-letters,  gets  to  handle,  are  his  Class-books. 
On  this  portion  of  his  History,  Teufelsdrockh  looks  down  profess- 
edly as  itfdiflTerent.  Reading  he  •  cannot  remember  ever  to  have 
learned  ;*  so  perhaps  had  it  by  nature.    He  says  generally :  *  Of 

*  the  insignificant  portion  of  my  Education,  which  depended  on 

*  Schools,  there  need  almost  no  notice  be  taken.     I  learned  what 

*  others  learn;  and  kept  it  stored-byin  a  comer  of  my  head,  seeing 

*  as  yet  no  manner  of  use  in  it.     My  Schoolmaster,  a  downbent, 

*  brokenhearted,  underfoot  martyr,  as  othei*s  of  tliat  guild  are,  did 

*  little  for  me,  except  discover  that  he  could  do  little :  ho,  good 

*  soul,  pronounced  me  a  genius,  lit  for  the  learned  professions ; 
'  and  that  I  must  be  sent  to  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  day  to  the 

*  University.    Meanwhile,  what  piinted  thing  soever  I  could  meet 

*  with  I  read.     My  very  copper  pocket-money  I  laid-out  on  stall- 

*  literature ;  which,  as  it  accumulated,  I  with  ray  OAvn  hands  sewed 

*  into  volumes.    By  this  means  was  the  young  head  furnished  with 

*  a  considerable  miscellany  of  things  and  shadows  of  things :  His- 

*  tory  in  authentic  fragments  lay  mingled  with  Fabulous  chimeras, 
'  wherein  also  was  reality ;  and  the  whole  not  as  dead  stuff,  but  as 

*  living  pabulum,  tolerably  nutritive  for  a  mind  as  yet  so  peptic* 

That  the  Entepfuhl  Schoolmaster  judged  well,  we  now  know. 
Indeed,  already  in  the  youthful  Gneschen,  with  all  his  outward 
stillness,  there  may  hava.  been  manifest  an  inward  vivacity  that 
promised  much  ;  symptoms  of  a  spirit  singularly  open,  thoughtful, 
almost  poetical.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  his  Suppers  on  the  Or- 
chard-wall, and  other  phenomena  of  that  earlier  period,  have  many 
readers  of  these  pages  stumbled,  in  their  twelfth  year,  on  such 
reflections  as  the  following  ?  '  It  struck  me  much,  as  I  Sat  by  the 
'  Kuhbach,  one  silent  noontide,  and  watched  it  flowing,  gurgling 
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to  think  how  this  same  streamlet  had  flowed  and  gurgled,  through 

*  all  changes  of  weather  and  of  fortune,  from  beyond  the  earliest 

*  date  of  Histoiy.    Yes,  probably  on  the  morning  when  Joshua 

*  forded  Jordan ;  oven  as  at  the  mid-day  when  Caesar,  doubtless 

*  with  difficulty,  swam  the  Nile,  yet  kept  his  Commentaries  dry, — 

*  this  little  Kuhbach,  assiduous  as  Tiber,  Euvotas  or  Siloa,  was 

*  murmuring  on  across  the  wilderness,  as  yet  imnnmed,  unseen . 
'  here,  too,  as  in  the  Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  is  a  vein  or  veinlet 

*  of  the  gi-and  World-circulation  of  Waters,  which,  with  its  atmo- 

*  spheric  ai-teries,  has  lasted  and  lasts  simply  with  the  World. 

*  Thou  fool !     Nature  alone  is  antique,  and  the  oldest  ai*t  a  mush- 

*  room ;  that  idle  crag  thou  sitteston  is  six- thousand  years  of  age.* 
In  which  little  thought,  as  in  a  little  fountain,  may  there  not  lie 
tlie  beginning  of  those  well-nigh  unutterable  meditations  on  the 
gi'andeur  and  mystery  of  Time,  and  its  relation  to  Eternity,  which 
play  such  a  part  in  this  Philosophy  of  Clothes  ? 

Over  his  Gymnasic  and  Academic  years  the  Professor  by  no 
means  lingers  so  lyrical  and  joyful  as  over  his  childhood.  Green 
sunny  ti*act8  there  are  still ;  but  intersected  by  bitter  ritulets  of 
tears,  here  and  there  stagnating  into  sour  mai'shes  of  discontent. 

*  With  my  first  ^'iew  of  the  Hinterschlag  Gymnasium,'  writes  he, 

*  my  evil  days  began.    Well  do  I  still  remember  the  red  sunny 

*  Wliitsuntidc  moniing,  when  trotting  full  of  hope,  by  the  side  of 
'  Father  Andreas,  I  entered  the  main  street  of  the  place,  and  saw 

*  its  steeple-clock  (then  striking  Eight)  and  Schttldthurm  (Jail),  and 

*  the  aproned  or  disaproned  Burghers  moving  -  in  to  breakfast :  a 

*  little  dog,  in  mad  terror,  was  rushing  past ;  for  some  human  imps 
'  had  tied  a  tin-kettle  to  its  tail ;  thus  did  the  agonised  creature, 

*  loud-jingling,  cai*eer  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Borough, 

*  and  become  notable  enough.    Fit  emblem  of  many  a  Conquering 

*  Hero,  to  whom  Fate  (wedding  Fantasy  to  Sense,  as  it  often  else- 

*  where  does)  has  malignantly  appended  a  tin-kettle  of  Ambition, 

*  to  chase  him  on ;  wliich  the  ftistor  he  i-uns,  urges  him  the  faster, 

*  tlie  more  loudly  and  more  foolishly !     Fit  emblem  also  of  much 

*  that  awaited  m3'self,  in  tliat  mischievous  Den  ;  as  in  the  World, 
'  whereof  it  was  a  portion  and  epitome  ! 

*  Alas,  ihe  kind  beech-rows  of  Entepfuhl  were  hidden  in  the  dis- 
'  tance :  I  was  among  strangers,  harshly,  at  best  indifferently,  dis- 

*  posed  towards  me ;  the  young  heart  felt,  for  the  first  time,  quite 

*  oi-phaned  and  alone.*  His  schoolfellows,  as  is  usual,  persecuted 
him :  /  They  were  Boys,*  he  says, '  mostly  rude  Boys,  and  obeyed 
'  the  impulse  of  rude  Nature,  which  bids  ihe  deerhei-d  fall  upon 

*  any  stricken  hait,  the  duck-flock  put  to  death  any  brokeii-^ringed 
'  brother  or  sifltor,  and  on  all  hands  the  strong  tyrannise  over  the 
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*  weak.'  He  ftdniits,  that  though  *  perhaps  in  an  unusual  deforce 
monilly  coui-ageous,'  he  succeeded  ill  in  battle,  and  would  fain  have 
avoided  it;  a  result,  as  would  appear,  owing  less  to  his  small  per- 
sonal stature  (for  in  passionate  seasons,  he  was  *  incredibly  nim- 
ble'), than  to  his  *  vii-tuous  principles  :*  *if  it  was  disgraceful  to  be 

*  beaten,'  says  he,  *  it  was  only  a  shade  less  disgmcefnl  to  have  so 

*  much  as  fought ;  thus  was  I  di-awn  two  ways  nt  once,  and  in  this 

*  important  element  of  school-history,  the  war-element,  had  little 

*  but  soiTow.'  On  the  whole,  that  f^ame  excellent  •  Passivity,*  so 
notable  in  TeufelsdrotjUh's  childhood,  is  hero  visibly  enough  again 
getting  nourishment.     *  He  wept  often ;  indeed  to  such  a  degree 

*  that  he  was  nicknamed  Der  Weinemh  (the  Tearful),  which  cpitliet, 

*  till  towards  his  thirteenth  year,  was  indeed  not  quite  unmerited. 

*  Only  at  i-are  intervals  did  the  young  soul  burst-forth  into  fire-eyed 
'  rage,  and,  with  a  Stoimfulness  {Uiigestiim)  under  which  tlie  bold- 

*  e$<t  quailed,  assei*t  Uiat  he  too  had  Rights  of  Man,  or  at  least  of 
'  Mainkin.*  In  all  which,  who  does  not  discern  a  fine  fiower-tree 
and  cinnamon-tree  (of  genius)  nigh  choked  among  pumpkins,  reed- 
gi'ass,  and  ignoble  shrubs  ;  and  forced,  if  it  would  live,  to  sti-uggle 
upwai*ds  only,  and  not  outwards ;  into  a  height  quite  sickly,  and 
disproportioned  to  its  breadth  f 

We  find,  moreover,  that  his  Greek  and  I>atin  were  '  mechani- 
cally' taught ;  Hebrew  scarce  even  mechanically ;  much  else  which 
they  called  Histoiy,  Cosmography,  Philosophy,  and  so  foilb,  no 
better  than  not  at  dl.  So  that,  except  inasmuch  as  Nature  was  still 
busy  ;  and  he  himself  *  went  about,  as  was  of  old  his  wont,  among 
the  Craftsmen's  workshops,  there  leaining  many  things ;'  and  fai*. 
ther  lighted  on  some  small  store  of  curious  reading,  in  Hans  Wach- 
tel  the  Cooper's  house,  where  he  lodged, — ^liis  time,  it  would  appear, 
was  utterly  wasted.  Which  facts  the  Professor  has  not  yet  leained 
to  look  upon  with  any  contentment.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  Bag  Scorpio,  where  we  now  are,  and  often  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing Bag,  he  shows  liimselfunusuiilly  animated  on  the  matter 
of  Education,  and  not  without  some  touch  of  what  we  might  pre- 
sume to  be  anger. 

*  My  Teachei-s,*  says  he,  *  were  hide-bound  Pedants,  without 

*  knowledge  of  man's  nature,  or  of  boy's ;  or  of  aught  save  their 

*  lexicons  and  quaiterly  account-books.     Innumerable  dead  A'oca- 

*  bles  (no  dead  Language,  for  tlio}'  themselves  knew  no  language) 

*  they  crammed  into  us,  and  called  it  fostering  the  giowthofmind. 

*  How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  Gerund-grinder,  the  like  of 

*  whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  centuiy,  be  manufactured  at  Ntirn- 

*  berg  out  of  wood  and  leather,  foster  the  gi'owth  of  anytliing; 

*  much  more  of  Mind,  which  gi-oM's,  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having 
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*  ifts  roots  littered  with  etyniolojjical  compost),  but  like  a  Spirit,  by 

*  mysterious  contact  of  Spirit ;  Thought  kindling  itself  at  the  iiro 

*  of  living  Thought?    How  shall  he  give  kindling,  in  whose  owu 

*  inwui'd  man  there  is  no  live  coal,  but  all  is  burntrout  to  a  dead  \ 
'  giitmmatical  cinder?  The  H in torschlag Professors  knew  Syntax  j 
'  enough ;  and  of  the  human  soul  thus  much :  tliat  it  had  a  faculty 

*  called  Memory,  and  could  be  acted-on  thi-ough  the  muscular  in- 
tegument by  appliance  of  birch-rods. 

'  Alas,  80  is  it  everywhere,  so  will  it  ever  be  ;  till  the  Hodman 
'  is  discharged,  or  reduced  to  Hodbearing ;  and  an  Architect  is 

*  hired,  and  on  all  hands  fitly  encouraged  :  till  communities  and 

*  individuals  discover,  not  without  sui-prise,  that  fashioning  the 

*  souls  of  a  generation   by  Knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level  with 

*  blomng  their  bodies  to  pieces  by  Gunpowder ;  that  with  GenemU 
'  and  Field-marshals  for  killing,  thore  should  be  world-honoured 

*  Dignitaiies,  and  were  it  possible,  ti-ue  God-ordained  Priests,  for 

*  teaching.     But  as  yet,  though  the  Soldier  weais  openly,  and  even 

*  panides.  his  butchering- tool,  nowhere,  far  as  I  have  travelled,  did 

*  the  Schoolmaster  make  show  of  his  instiiicting-tool :  nay,  were 

*  he  to  walk  abroad  with  birch  gii*t  on  thigh,  as  if  he  therefrom 

*  expected  honour,  would  there  not,  among  the  idler  class,  perhaps 

*  a  cei*tain  levity  be  excited  ?* 

In  the  third  yeiu*  of  this  G^-mnasic  period.  Father  Andreas 
seems  to  have  died  :  the  young  Scholar,  otherwise  so  maltreated, 
saw  himself  for  the  first  time  clad  outwaidly  in  sables,  and  inwai'dly 
in  quite  inexpressible  melancholy.  *  The  dark  bottomless  Abyss, 
'  thiit  lies  under  our  feet,  had  yawned  open  ;  the  pale  kingdoms 

*  of  Deatli,  with  all  their  iunuraorablc  silent  nations  and  genem- 

*  tions  stood  before  him ;  the  inexorable  word.  Never  !  now  first 
'  showed  its  meaning.  My  Mother  wept,  and  her  sorrow  got  vent; 
'  but  in  my  heart  there  lay  a  whole  lake  of  teai-s,  pent-up  in  silent 
'  desolation.     Nevertheless  the  unwoni  Spirit  is  strong  ;  Life  is  so 

*  healthful  that  it  even   finds  noiuishment  in  Death :  tliese  stem 

*  experiences,  planted  down  by  Memory  in  my  Imagination,  rose 
'  there  to  a  whole  cypress-forest,  sad  but  beautiful ;  wa>'ing,  with 
'  not  unmelodious  sighs,  in  dark  luxuriance,  in  tlie  hottest  suii- 

*  shine,  thi-ough  long  years  of  youth : — as  in  manhood  also  it  does, 

*  and  will  do;  for  I  have  now  pitched  my  tent  under  a  Cypress- 

*  ti-ee  ;  the  Tomb  is  now  my  inexpugnable  Fortress,  ever  close  by 
'  the  gate  of  which  I  look  upon  the  hostile  ai-maments,  and  ])ains 

*  and  penalties  of  tyrannous  Life  placidly  enough,  and  listen  to  its 

*  loudest  threatcnings  with  a  still  smile.     0  yo  loved  ones,  that 

*  already  sleep  in  the  noiseless  Bed  of  Ilest,  whom  in  life  I  could 
'  only  woep-for  and  never  help;  and  ye.  who  mde-scattered  still 
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*  toil  lonely  in  the  monster-boaring  Desert,  dyeing  the  flinty  ground 

*  with  your  blood, — ^yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  meet  tusrb, 
'  and  our  Mother's  bosom  will  screen  us  all ;  and  Oppression's 
'  luu'uess,  and  Sorrow's  fire-whip,  and  all  the  Gehenna  Bailiffs  that 

*  patrol  and  inhabit  ever-vexed  Time,  cannot  thenceforth  harm  us 

*  any  more  !* 

Close  by  which  rather  beautiful  apostrophe,  lies  a  laboured  Cha- 
nicter  of  the  deceased  Andreas  Futtei*al ;  of  his  natural  ability,  his 
deseils  in  life  (as  Prussian  Sergeant) ;  with  long  historical  inquiries 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  Futteral  Family,  here  traced-back  as  far 
As*  Heniy  the  Fowler :  the  whole  of  which  we  pass  over,  not  without 
astonishment.  It  only  concerns  us  to  add,  that  now  was  the  time 
when  MoUier  Gretchen  revealed  to  her  foster-son  that  he  was  not 
at  all  of  this  kindred  ;  or  indeed  of  any  kindred,  having  come  into 
histoiical  existence  in  the  way  already  known  to  us.     *  Thus  >vas 

*  I  doubly  orphaned,'  says  he ;  *  bereft  not  only  of  Possession,  but 

*  even  of  Remembrance.     Soitow  and  AVonder,  here  suddenly 

*  united,  could  not  but  produce  abundant  fi-uit.     Such  a  disclo- 

*  sure,  in  such  a  season,  struck  its  roots  through  my  whole  nature : 

*  ever  till  the  years  of  mature  manhood,  it  mingled  with  my  whole 
'  thoughts,  was  as  the  stem  whereon  all  my  day  dreams  and  night- 

*  dreams  grew.    A  certain  poetic  elevation,  yet  also  a  coirespond- 

*  ing  civic  depression,  it  naturally  imparted :  /  was  like  no  other ; 
'  in  which  fixed-idea,  leading  sometimes  to  highest,  and  oftener 
'  to  fi'ightfullest  results,  may  there  not  lie  the  first  spiing  of  Ten- 
'  dencibs,  which  in  my  Life  have  become  remai'kable  enough  ?  As 
'  in  buth,  so  in  action,  speculation,  and  social  position,  my  fellows 

*  are  perhaps  not  numerous.' 

In  the  Bag  Sagittarius,  as  we  at  length  discover,  Teufelsdi-ockh 
has  become  a  University  man;  though  how,  when,  or  of  what 
quality,  wiM  nowhere  disclose  itself  with  the  smallest  certainty. 
Few  Uiings,  in  the  way  of  confusion  and  capiicious  indistinctness, 
can  now  surprise  our  readers ;  not  even  ^e  total  want  of  dates, 
almost  without  parallel  in  a  Biographical  work.  So  enigmatic, 
so  chaotic  we  have  always  found,  and  must  always  look  to  find, 
these  scattered  Leaves.  In  Sagittarius,  however,  Teufelsdrockh 
begins  to  show  himself  even  more  than  usually  Sibylline :  frag- 
ments of  all  sorts ;  scraps  of  regular  Memoir,  College-Exercises, 
Progi-ams,  Professional  Testimoniums,  Milkscores,  torn  Billets, 
sometimes  to  appeaiunce  of  an  amatory  cast ;  all  blown  together 
as  if  by  merest  chance,  henceforth  bewilder  the  sane  Histoiiaa. 
To  combine  any  picture  of  these  University,  and  the  subsequent, 
years ;.  much  more,  to  decipher  therein  any  illustrative  primordial 
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elements  of  the  Clotlies-Philosophyy  becomes  such  a  problem  ujs 
the  reader  may  imagine. 

So  much  we  can  sec ;  darkly,  as  through  the  foliage  of  some 
wavering  thicket:  a  youth  of  no  common  endowment,  who  has 
passed  happily  through  Childhood,  less  happily  yet  still  vigorously 
through  Boyhood,  now  at  length  perfect  in  *  dead  vocables,*  and 
set  down,  as  he  hopes,  by  the  living  Fountain,  there  to  supei-add 
Ideas  and  Capabilities.  From  such  Fountain  he  draws,  diligently, 
thii'stily,  yet  nowise  witli  his  whole  heait,  for  tlie  water  nowise 
suits  his  palate  ;  discouragements,  entanglements,  abenations  ai'e 
discoverable  or  supposable.  Nor  perhaps  are  even  pecuniaiy  di»- 
ti-esscs  wanting ;  for  '  the  good  Gretchen,  who  in  spite  of  advices 
'  fi-om  not  disinterested  relatives  has  sent  him  hither,  must  after  a 
'  time  withdraw  her  willing  but  too  feeble  hand.'  NeveiiJieless  in 
an  atmosphere  of  Poverty  and  manifold  Chagiin,  the  Humour  of 
that  young  Soul,  what  character  is  in  him,  fii*st  decisively  reveals 
itself;  and,  like  strong  sunshine  in  weeping  skies,  gives  out 
vaiiety  pf  coloui*s,  some  of  which  are  prismatic.  Thus  with  the 
aid  of  Time,  and  of  what  Time  brings,  has  the  stiipling  Diogenes 
Teufelsdrockli  waxed  into  manly  statm*e  ;  and  into  so  questionable 
an  aspect,  that  we  ask  with  new  eagerness  How  he  specially  came 
by  it,  and  regi*et  anew  that  there  is  no  more  explicit  answer.  Cer- 
tain of  the  intelligible  and  pailially  significant  fiagments,  which 
ai*e  few  in  number,  shall  be  extracted  from  that  Limbo  of  a  Paper- 
bag,  and  presented  with  the  usual  preparation. 

As  if,  in  the  Bag  Scorpio,  Teufelsdrockh  had  not  ah*eady  ex- 
pectorated his  antipedagogic  spleen ;  as  if,  from  the  name  SagittOr 
rius,  ho  had  thought  himself  called  upon  to  shoot  aiTows,  we  here 
again  fall -in  with  such  matter  as  this :  '  The  University  where  I 
'  was  educated  still  stands  vivid  enough  in  my  remembi'ance,  and 

•  I  know  its  name  well ;  which  name,  however,  I,  from  tenderness 

•  to  existing  interests  and  persons,  shall  in  nowise  divulge.     It  is 
my  painful  dut}*  to  say  that,  out  of  England  and  Spain,  oui-s  was 

•  the  woret  of  all  hitlieito  discovered  Universities.  This  is  indeed 
'  a  time  when  right  Education  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  impossible : 

•  however,  in  degrees  of  wrongness  there  is  no  limit :  nay,  I  can 
'  conceive  a  worse  system  than  that  of  the  Nameless  itself;  aa 

•  poisoned  victual  may  be  woi-se  than  absolute  hunger. 

'  It  is  written.  When  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
» into  the  ditch :  wherefore,  in  such  circumstances,  may  it  not 
'  somotimos  be  safer,  if  both  leader  and  led  simply — sit  still  ?    Had 

•  you,  anywhere  in  Crim  Tai'taiy,  walled-in  a  squai'e  enclosure ; 

•  ftimished  it  with  a  small,  ill-chosen  Library ;  and  then  tuiiied 
loose  into  it  eleven-hundred  Christian  striplings,  to  tumble  about 
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*  as  they  listed,  from  three  to  seven  years :  certain  pei-sons,  iindci* 
'  the  title  of  Professora,  being  stationed  at  the  gates,  to  declare 

*  aloud  that  it  was  a  Univeraity,  and  exact  considerable  admission- 
'  fees, — yovL  had,  not  indeed  in  mechanical  structure,  yet  in  spirit 
'  and  result,  some  imperfect  resemblance  of  our  High  Seminary. 
'  I  say,  imperfect ;  for  if  our  mechanical  stmcture  was  quite  otliei*, 

*  so  neither  was  our  result  altogether  the  same :  unhappily,  wc 
'  were  not  in  Ciim  Tartary,  but  in  a  coiTupt  European  city,  full  of 
'  sm^ke  and  sin ;  moreover,  in  the  middle  of  a  Public,  which,  with- 
'  out  far  costlier  appai*atus  than  that  of  the  Square  Enclosure,  and 

*  Declaration  aloud,  3'ou  could  not  be  sure  of  guUinj^. 

'  Gullible,  however,   by  fit  appanitus,  all  Publics  are ;   and 

*  gulled,  with  the  most  surprising  profit.  Towai'ds  anything  like 
'  a  Statistics  of  Imposturef  indeed,  little  as  yet  has  been  done :  with 

*  a  strange  indifference,  our  Economists,  nigh  buiiod  under  Tables 

*  for  minor  Bmnches  of  Industry,  have  altogether  overlooked  the 

*  gi*and  all-oveitopping  Hjrpocrisy  Branch ;  as  if  our  whole  arts  of 
'  Puffeiy,  of  Quackery,  Priestci-aft,  Kingci-afb,  and  the  innumemble 

*  other  crafts  and  mysteries  of  that  genus',  had  not  ranked  in  Pi*o- 
'  ductive  Industiy  at  all !     Can  any  one,  for  example,  so  much  as 

*  say,  What  monej's,  in  Literature  and  Shoeblacking,  arc  realised 

*  by  actual  Insti*uction  and  actual  jet  Polish ;  what  by  fictitious- 
'  persuasive  Proclamation  of  such ;  specifying,  in  distinct  items, 
'  the  distributions,  circulations',  disbuj*sements,  incomings  of  said 

*  moneys,  with  the  smallest  approach  to  accuracy  ?    But  to  ask, 

*  How  fiu',  in  all  the  several  infinitely-complected  dcpai-tments  of 

*  social  business,  in  government,  education,  in  manual,  comnior- 
'  cial,  intellectual  fabrication  of  eveiy  sort,  man's  Want  is  sui)i)lied 

*  by  ti-ue  Ware ;  how  far  by  the  mere  Appeai-ancc  of  true  Ware  • — 

*  in  other  words.  To  what  extent,  by  what  methods,  with  what 
'  effects,  in  various  times  and  couuti*ies,  Deception  takes  the  place 

*  and  wages  of  Performance :   here  trnly  is  an  Inquiiy  big  witli 

*  results  for  the  future  time,  but  to  which  hitherto  only  the  vaguest 

*  answer  can  be  given.     If  for  the  present,  in  our  Europe,  we  csti- 

*  mate  the  ratio  of  Waie  to  Appearance  of  Waie  so  high  even  as 

*  at  One  to  a  Hundred  (which,  considering  the  Wages  of  a  Pope, 

*  Russian  Autocrat,  or  English  Game-Prescn'er,  is  probably  not 

*  far  from  the  mark), — what  almost  prodigious  saving  may  tliere 
'  not  be  auticipated,  as  the  Statistics  of  Imposture  advances,  and  so 

*  tl^e  manufactuiing  of  Shams  (Uiat  of  Realities  rising  into  clearer 
'  and  clcai'er  distinction  therefi-om)  gradually  declines,  ana  at 

length  becomes  all  but  wholly  unnecessary ! 

'  This  for  the  coming  golden  ages.    Wliat  I  had  to  remark,  for 
the  present  brascn  on««  is,  that  in  Reveral  provinces,  as  in  Edu 
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*  outton,  Polity,  Religion,  where  so  much  is  wanted  and  indispens- 

*  able,  and  so  little  can  as  yet  be  furnished,  probably  Imposture  is 
'  of  sanative,  anodyne  nature,  and  man's  Gullibility  not  lus  wor»t 

*  blessing.     Suppose  your  sinews  of  war  quite  broken ;    I  m(»aii 

*  your  military  chest  insolvent,  fomge  all  but  exliaustcd ;  and  thaf 

*  the  whole  army  is  about  to  mutin3%  disband,  and  cut  your  and 

*  each  other's  throat, — then  were  it  not  well  could  you,  as  if  hy 

*  miiucle,  pay  thcni  in  any  sort  of  fairy-money,  feed   them  on 

*  coagulcoed  water,  or  mei*e  imagination  of  meat ;  whereby,  till  the 

*  real  supply  came  up,  they  might  be  kept  together,  and  quiet? 

*  Such  perhaps  was  tlie  aim  of  Nature,  who  does  nothing  without 
'  aim,  in  furnishing  her  favourite,  Man,  mth  this  his  so  omnipo- 
'  tent  or  rather  omnipatient  Talent  of  being  Gulled. 

•  How  beautifully  it  works,  mth  a  little  mechanism ;   nay- 

*  almost  makes  mechanism  for  itself !     These  Professors  in  the 

*  Nameless  lived  with  ease,  mth  safety,  by  a  mere  Reputation, 

*  constioicted  in  past  times,  and  then  too  with  no  great  effoil,  by 
'  quite  another  class  of  persons.    Which  Reputation,  like  a  strong 

*  biisk-going  undel*sho^wheel,  sunk  into  the  general  current,  bade 

*  fair,  >vith  only  a  little  annual  repainting  on  their  part,  to  hold 
'  long  together,  and  of  its  own  accord  assiduously  gi-ind  for  them. 

*  Happy  that  it  was  so,  for  the  Millers  !    They  themselves  needed 

*  not  to  work ;  their  attempts  at  working,  at  what  they  called  Edu- 

*  eating,  now  when  I  look  back  on  it,  fill  me  with  a  ceilain  mute 
'  admii*ation. 

*  Besides  all  this,  we  boasted  oui-selves  a  Rational  University ; 

*  in  tlie  highest  degree  hostile  to  Mysticism ;  thus  was  the  young 

*  vacant  mind  furnished  with  much  talk  about  Progress  of  the 

*  Species,  Dai'k  Ages,  Prejudice,  and  the  like ;  so  that  all  were 

*  quickly  enough  blown  out  into  a  state  of  windy  argumentative- 

*  ness ;  whereby  the  better  sort  had  soon  to  end  in  sick,  impotent 

*  Scepticism ;  the  worser  sort  explode  {crepiren)  in  finished  Self- 

*  conceit,  and  to  all  spiritual  intents  become  dead. — But  this  too 

*  is  portion  of  mankind's  lot.    If  our  ei*a  is  the  Era  of  Unbelief, 

*  why  muimm*  under  it ;  is  there  not  a  better  coming,  nay  come  ? 

*  As  in   longdra^vn   Systole  and   longdra>vn  Diastole,  must  the 

*  peiiod  of  Faith  altoniatc  with  the  period  of  Denial ;  must  the 

*  vernal  gro^vth,  the  summer  luxuriance  of  all  Opinions,  Sph-itual 

*  Representations  and  Creations,  be  followed  by,  and  again  follow, 

*  the  autumnal  decay,  the  winter  dissolution.    For  man  lives  in  * 

*  Time,  has  his  whole  earthly  being,  endeavour  and  destiny  shaped 

*  for  him  by  Time:  only  in  the  ti-ansitory  Time -Symbol  is  the 
'  ever-motionless  Eternity  we  stand  on  made  manifest.    Aiid  yet, 

*  in  such  winter-seasons  of  Denial,  it  is  for  the  nobler-minded 
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*  perhaps  a  comparative  misery  to  have  been  born,  and  to  be 
'  awake,  and  work ;  and  for  the  dullei  a  felicity,  if  lilie  hibernating 
'  animals,  safe-lodged  in  some  Salan  anca  University,  or  Sybaiis 

*  City,  or  other  superstitious  or  vokptuous  Castle  of  Indolence, 
'  they  con  slumber -thi-ough,  in  stupid  dreams,  and  only  awaken 
'  when  the  loud-roaiing  hailstorms  have  all  done  their  work,  and 
'  to  oui*  prayers  and  mart^Tdoms  the  new  Spiing  has  been  vouch- 

*  safed; 

That  in  the  environment,  here  mysteiiously  enough  shadowed 
forth,  Teufel8dit>ckh  must  have  felt  ill  at  ease,  cannot  be  doubt- 
fuL    '  The  hungry  young,*  he  saj's, '  looked -up  to  their  spiiitual 

*  Nurses ;  and,  for  food,  were  bidden  eat  the  east-wind.  What  vain 
'  jargon  of  conti'oversial  Metaphysic,  Etymology,  and  mechanical 

*  Manipulation  falsely  named  Science,  was  ciurent  there,  I  indeed 
'  leoi'ued,  better  perhaps  than  the  most.  Among  eleven-hundi*ed 
'  Christian  youths,  there  will  not  be  wanting  some  eleven  eager  to 

*  leam.  By  collision  with  such,  a  ceilain  warmth,  a  certain  pohsh 
'  was  communicated ;  by  instinct  and  happy  accident,  I  took  less 

*  to  noting  (renommirm),  than  to  thinking  and  reading,  which 

*  latter  also  I  wss  free  to  do.    Nay  from  the  chaos  of  that  Library, 

*  I  succeeded  in  fishing -up  more  books  perhaps  than  had  bceu 

*  known  to  the  very  keepei*8  thereof.  The  foundation  of  a  Litei-aiy 
'  Life  was  hereby  laid :  I  leained,  on  my  own  strengtli,  to  read 
'  fluently  in  almost  all  cultivated  languages,  on  almost  all  subjcctB 

*  and  sciences ;  faither,  as  man  is  ever  the  prime  object  to  man, 
'  already  it  was  my  favouiite  employment  to  read  character  in  spe- 

*  culation,  and  from  the  Writing  to  construe  the  Writer.  A  certain 
'  grouudplan  of  Human  Nature  and  Life  began  to  fashion  itself 
'  in  me ;  wondi'ous  enough,  now  when  I  look  back  on  it ;  for  my 

*  whole  Univei*se,  physical  and  spiiitual,  ^Vas  as  yet  a  Machine ! 

*  However,  such  a  conscious,  recognised  groundplan,  the  tiuest  I 
'  had,  was  beginning  to  be  tliere,  and  by  additional  experiments 

*  might  be  coiTCcted  and  iudcilnitely  extended.* 

Thus  from  poverty  does  the  sti'ong  educe  nobler  wealth ;  tlius 
in  the  destitution  of  the  wild  deseil  does  our  young  Ishmael 
acquire  for  himself  the  highest  of  all  possessions,  that  of  Self- 
help.  Neveilheless  a  desert  this  was,  waste,  and  howling  with 
savage  monstei-s.  Teufelsdi-ockh  gives  us  long  details  of  his  *  fever- 
paix)xy8ms  of  Doubt;*  his  Inquhies  concerning  Mkai'lcs,  and 
the  Evidences  of  religious  Faith ;  and  how  '  in  the  silent  night- 

*  watches,  still  darkei*  in  his  heai-t  than  over  sky  and  eaith,  he  has 
'  cast  himself  before  the  All-seeing,  and  with  audible  pmyers,  cried 

Tehemently  for  Light,  for  deliverance  froia  Death  and  the  Grave. 
'  Kot  till  after  long  yeai-s,  and  unspeakable  agonies,  did  the  boHer- 
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*  ing  heart  surrender;  sink  into  spell-bouud  sleep,  under  the  night- 

*  mare,  Unbelief;  and,  in  this  ha^-iiddeu  di*eam,  mistake  God's  fair 
'  living  world  for  a  pallid,  vacant  Hades  and  extinct  Pandemonium. 

*  But  thi*ough  such  Purgatory  pain,'  continues  he,  *  it  is  appointed 
'  us  to  pass ;  first  must  the  dead  Letter  of  Religion  own  itself  dead, 

*  and  drop  piecemeal  iuto  dust,  if  the  living  Spirit  of  Religion,  freed 

*  from  this  its  charnel-house,  is  to  aiise  on  us,  newborn  of  Heaven, 
'  and  with  new  healing  under  its  wings.' 

To  which  Purgatory  pains,  seemingly  severe  enough,  if  we  add 
a  libeitil  measure  of  Earthly  distresses,  want  of  pmctical  guidance, 
want  of  sympathy,  want  of  money,  want  of  hope ;  and  all  tliis  in 
the  fei-vid  season  of  youth,  so  exaggerated  in  imagining,  so  bound- 
less in  desires,  yet  here  so  poor  in  means, — do  we  not  see  a  stix)ng 
incipient  sphit  oppressed  and  overloaded  from  without  and  from 
within;  the  fire  of  genius  struggling -up  among  fuel-wood  of  the 
greenest,  and  as  yet  with  more  of  bitter  vapour  than  of  clear 
flame? 

From  various  fi-agments  of  Lettei's  and  other  documentai^ 
scraps,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Teufelsdi'ockh,  isolated,  shy,  re- 
tiring as  he  was,  had  not  altogether  escaped  notice :  ceitain  esta- 
bUshed  men  are  awai-e  of  his  existence;  and,  if  stretching -out  no 
helpful  hand,  have  at  least  their  eyes  on  him.  He  appoai-s,  though 
in  dreai-y-cuough  humour,  to  be  addressing  himself  to  the  Profes- 
sion of  Law; — whereof,  indeed,  the  world  has  since  seen  him  a 
public  gi-aduate.  But  omitting  these  broken,  unsatisfactory  thrums 
of  Economical  relation,  let  us  present  luther  the  following  small 
thread  of  Moral  relation ;  and  therewith,  the  reader  for  himself 
weaving  it  in  at  the  right  place,  conclude  our  dim  airas-picture  of 
these  Univei-sity  years. 

'  Here  also  it  was  that  I  fonned  acquaintance  with  Herr  Tow- 

*  good,  or,  as  it  is  perhaps  better  written,  Herr  Toughgut ;  a 
'  young  pei-son  of  quality  {von  Add),  from  the  interior  pails  of 

*  England.  He  stood  connected,  by  blood  and  hospitality,  with 
'  the  Counts  von  Zalidarm,  in  tliis  quaiter  of  Germany ;  to  which 
'  noble  Family  I  likewise  was,  by  his  means,  with  all  friendliness, 
»  brought  near.    Towgood  had  a  fair  talent,  unspeakably  ill-culti- 

*  vated ;  with  considerable  humour  of  chai'acter :  and,  bating  his 
'  total  ignorance,  for  he  knew  nothing  except  Boxing  and  a  little 

*  Grammai*,  showed  less  of  that  aristocratic  impassivity,  and  silent 

*  fury,  than  for  most  pai't  belongs  to  Traveller  of  his  nation. 
'  To  him  I  owe  my  first  priictical  knowledge  of  the  English  and 
'  their  ways ;  perhaps  also  something  of  the  paiiiality  with  which 
'  I  have  ever  since  regai'ded  that  singular  people.    Towgood  wai 

*  not  without  an  eye,  oould  he  have  come  at  any  light.    Invited 
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*  doubt Ijss  by  the  presence  of  the  Zah<hinn  Family,  he  had  tni 

*  veiled  hither,  in  the  almost  fninCic  hope  of  perfecting  his  studies; 
'  he,  whose  studies  had  as  yet  been  those  of  infancy,  hither  to  a 

*  Univci-sity  where  so  much  as  tlie  notion  of  perfection,  not  to  say 

*  the  effort  after  it,  no  longer  existed !    Often  wo  would  condole 

*  over  the  liai*d  destiny  of  the  Young  in  this  era;  how,  after  all  our 

*  toil,  we  were  to  be  turned-out  into  the  world,  with  beards  on  our 

*  chins  indeed,  but  with  few  other  attributes  of  manhood ;   no 

*  existing  thing  that  we  were  ti*ained  to  Act  on,  nothing  that  we 
'  could  so  much  as  Believe.  "  How  has  our  head  on  the  outside 
■  a  polished  Hat,"  would  Towgood  exclaim,  "  and  in  the  inside 

*  Vacancy,  or  a  froth  of  Vocables  and  Attorney-Logic !  At  a  small 
'  cost  men  are  educated  to  make  leather  into  shoes  ;  but  at  a  groat 

*  cost,  what  am  I  educated  to  make  ?  By  Heaven,  Brother !  what 
'  I  have  already  eaten  and  worn,  as  I  came  thus  far,  would  endow 
'  a  considerable  Hospital  of  Incurables.** — "  Man,  indeed,'*  I  would 

*  answer,  "  has  a  Digestive  Faculty,  which  must  be  kept  working, 
'  wei*e  it  even  partly  by  stealth.  But  as  for  our  Miseducation, 
'  make  not  bad  worse ;  waste  not  the  time  3''et  ours,  in  trampling 

*  on  thistles  because  they  have  yielded  us  no  figs.    Friseh  zu,  Bru- 

*  der!    Here  are  Books,  and  we  have  biuins  to  read  them ;  here  is 

*  a  whole  Earth  and  a  whole  Heaven,  and  we  have  eyes  to  look  on 

*  them :  FriBch  zu!" 

*  Often  also  our  talk  was  gay ;  not  witliout  brilliancy,  and  even 
'  fire.    We  looked-out  on  Life,  >nth  its  strange  scafiblding,  where 

*  all  at  once  harlequins  dance,  and  men  are  beheaded  and  quar- 
'  tered :  motley,  not  untemfic  was  the  aspect ;  but  we  looked  on  it 

*  like  brave  youths.  For  myself,  these  were  perhaps  my  most  ge- 
'  nial  houra.    Towards  this  young  warmhearted,  sti*ongheaded  and 

*  wronghcaded  Herr  Towgood,  I  was  even  near  experiencing  the 

*  now  obsolete  sentiment  of  Friendship.  Yes,  foolish  Heathen  that 
'  I  was,  I  felt  that,  under  cei*tain  conditions,  I  could  have  loved 
'  this  man,  and  taken  him  to  my  bosom,  and  been  his  bi*other  once 

*  and  always.    By  degrees,  however,  I  underatood  the  new  time, 

*  and  its  wants.  If  man*s  8oul  is  indeed,  as  in  the  Finnish  Lan- 
'  guage,  and  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  a  kind  of  Stomaeh,  what  else 

*  is  the  tine  meaning  of  Spiritual  Union  but  an  Eating  together  ? 
'  Thus  we,  instead  of  Friends,  are  Dinner-guests ;   and  here  as 

*  elsewhere  have  cast  away  cliimei*as.' 

So  ends,  abiniptly  as  is  usual,  and  enigmatically,  this  little  in- 
cipient romance.  What  henceforth  becomes  of  the  brave  Herr 
Towgood,  or  Toughgut?  He  has  dived-under,  in  the  Autobio- 
gi-aphical  Chaos,  and  swims  we  see  not  whei*e.    Does  any  roadei 

*  in  the  ulterior  parts  of  England'  know  of  such  a  man*'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OETTINO  UNDER  WAY. 

*  Tnu8  nevertheless ,'  writes  our  Autobiogmphcr,  appftj-cntly  as 
quitting  College,  *  was  there  realised  Somewhat ;  namel}',  T,  Dio 

*  genes  Teufelsdi-ockh :  a  visible  Temporary  Figure  {ZeitbUd),  oc- 

*  cupying  some  cubic  feet  of  Space,  and  containing  within  it  Forces 

*  both  physical  and  spiritual ;  hopes,  passions,  thoughts ;  the  whole 

*  wondix)U8  furaitiire,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  belonging  to  that 

*  mysteiy,  a  Man.  Capabilities  there  were  in  me  to  give  battle,  in 
'  some  small  degree,  against  the  great  Empire  of  Darkness :  does 

*  not  the  ver}'  Ditcher  and  Delver,  with  his  spade,  extinguish  many 
'  a  thistle  and  puddle ;  and  so  leave  a  little  Order,  where  he  found 

*  the  opposite  ?    Nay  your  very  Daymoth  has  capabilities  in  tliis 

*  kind ;  and  ever  organises  something  (into  its  own  Body,  if  no 

*  otherwise),  which  was  before  Inorganic;  and  of  mute  dead  air 

*  makes  living  music,  though  only  of  the  faintest,  by  hiimming.  V>     ^ 

*  How  much  more,  one  whose  cai>abilities  are  spiritual ;  who  ^^^^^^^^-^^y  L 

*  has  learned,  or  begun  learning,  the  giand  thaumaturgic  ai*t  of   ('^^^^^CC^^S 

*  Thought !     Thaumaturgic  1  name  it ;  for  hitherto  all  M iracles 

*  have  been  wrought  Uiereby,  and  henceforth  innumerable  will  be 

*  wrought;  whereof  wo,  even  in  these  days,  witness  some.    Of  the 

*  Poet's  and  Prophet's  inspired  Message,  and  how  it  makes  and 

*  unmalces  whole  worlds,  I  shall  forbeai*  mention :  but  cannot  the 

*  dullest  hear  Steam-engines  clanking  aiound  him?    Has  he  not 

*  seen  the  Scottish  Brassmith's  Idea  (and  tliis  but  a  mechanical 
'  one)  travelling  on  £1*6 -wings  round  the  Cape,  and  across  two 

*  Oceans ;  and  stronger  than  any  other  Enchanter's  Familiar,  on 
'  all  hands  unweaiiedly  fetching  and  canying :  at  home,  not  only 

*  weaving  Cloth ;  but  mpidly  enough  overturning  the  whole  old 

*  system  of  Society ;  and,  for  Feudalism  and  Preservation  of  the 

*  Game,  preparing  us,  by  indirect  but  sure  methods.  Industrialism 

*  and  the  Government  of  the  Wisest  ?     Truly  a  Thinking  Man  is 

*  the  worst  enemy  the  Prince  of  Darkness  can  have ;  eveiy  time 

*  such  a  one  announces  himself,  I  doubt  not,  there  inins  a  shudder 

*  through  the  Nether  Emi)ire ;  and  new  Emissaries  ai*e  ti*ained, 
'  witli  new  tactics,  to,  if  possible,  entrap  him,  and  hood^nnk  and 
'  handcufl*  him. 

•  Witli  such  high  vocation  had  I  too,  as  denizen  of  the  Uni- 

*  voi-se,  been  called.  Unhappy  it  is,  however,  that  though  bom  to 
'  the  amplest  Sovereignt}',  in  this  way,  with  no  less  than  sovereign 

*  right  of  Peace  and  Wai*  against  the  Time-Prince  (Zeitfiirtt),  01 
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*  Devil,  and  all  his  Dominions,  your  coronation-ceremony  costt 

*  such  trouble,  your  sceptre  is  so  difficult  to  get  at,  or  even  to  get 
'  eye  on !' 

By  which  last  wiredrawn  similitude,  does  Teufelsdrockh  mean 
no  more  than  that  young  men  find  obstacles  in  what  we  call  *  get- 
ting under  way  ?'  *  Not  what  I  Have/  continues  he,  *  but  what  I 
'  Do  is  my  Kingdom^  To  each  is  given  a  cei'tain  inward  ^ratent,  a 
'  certain  outward  Environment  of  Fortune ;  to  each,  by  wisest  com- 

*  bination  of  these  two,  a  cei-tain  maximum  of  Capability.   But  the 

*  hardest  problem  were  ever  this  first :  To  find  by  stud^'  of  your- 

' inedlr 


*  sei^and  of  the  gnjjindjvou^         on,  wliat  your  combined  inward 

*  and  outward  Capability  specially  is.    For,  alas,  our  young  soul  is 

*  all  budding  with  Capabilitles,'nand  we  see  not  yet  which  is  the 

*  main  and  time  one.  Always  too  the  new  man  is  in  a  new  time, 
'  under  new  conditions ;  his  course  can  be  the  fac-simiJ^  of  no  piior 
'  one,  but  is  by  its  nature  original.  And  then  how. seldom  will  the 

*  outward  Capability  fit  the  inward  •  though  talented  wonderfully 

*  enough,  we  are  poor,  unfriended,  dyspeptical,  bashful ;  nay  what 

*  is  worse  than  all,  we  are  foolish.     Thus,  in  a  whole  imbroglio  of 

*  Capabilities,  we  go  stupidly  gioping  about,  to  grope  which  is  ours, 

*  and  often  clutch  the  TiTong  one  :  in  this  mad  work,  must  several 

*  yeai-s  of  our  small  term  be  spent,  till  the  purblind  Youth,  by  prac- 

*  tice,  acquire  notions  of  distance,  and  become  a  seeing  Man.   Nay, 

*  many  so  spend  their  whole  term,  and  in  ever-new  expectation, 

*  ever-new  disappointment,  shift  from  enterprise  to  enterprise,  and 

*  from  side  to  side :  till  at  length,  as  exasperated  striplings  of  three- 

*  score-and-ten,  they  shift  into  their  last  enterprise,  that  of  getting 

*  buried. 

*  Such,  since  the  most  of  us  are  too  ophthalmic,  would  be  the 
'  general  fate ;  were  it  not  that  one  thing  saves  us :  our  Hunger. 

*  For  on  this  ground,  as  the  prompt  nature  of  Hunger  is  well  known, 

*  must  a  prompt  choice  be  made :  hence  have  we,  with  mse  fore- 

*  sight.  Indentures  and  Apprenticeships  for  our  in-ational  young ; 

*  whereby,  in  due  season,  the  vague  universality  of  a  Man  shall  find 

*  himself  ready-moulded  into  a  specific  Craftsman ;  and  so  thence- 

*  foi-th  work,  with  much  or  with  little  waste  of  Capability  as  it  may 

*  be ;  yet  not  with  the  worst  waste,  that  of  time.   Nay  even  in  ma^ 

*  ters  spiritual,  since  the  spiritual  ai-tist  too  is  bom  blind,  and  does 

*  not,  like  certain  other  creatures,  receive  sig^t  in  nine  days,  but 

*  far  later,  sometimes  never, — is  it  not  well  that  there  should  be 

*  what  we  call  Professions,  or  Bread-studies  (Brodzwecke),  pre-ap- 

*  pointed  us  ?    Here,  circling  like  the  gin-horse,  for  whom  partial 

*  or  total  blindness  is  no  evil,  the  Bread-artist  can  travel  content* 

*  edly  round  and  round,  still  fancying  that  it  is  forward  and  for 
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•  ward ;  and  realise  much :  for  himself  victual ;  for  the  world  an  ad- 

•  ditional  horse's  power  in  the  grand  corn-mill  or  hemp-mill  of  Eco- 

•  nomic  Society.    For  me  too  had  such  a  leading-string  been  pro- 

•  Tided ;  only  that  it  proved  a  neck  halter,  and  had  nigh  throttled 

•  me,  till  T  broke  it  off.    Then,  in  the  words  of  Ancient  Pistol,  did 

•  the  world^generally  become  mine  oyster,  which  I,  by  strength  or ' 

•  ^^^^hliitf,  was  td~opent^,aa-J  >vo^d  and  coul(r'''31?!n5srhad  I  de- 

•  ceased  {fast  war  ich  umge1commen)~^o  obstinately  did  it  continue 
'  shut.* 

We  sec  here,  significantly  foreshadowed,  the  spirit  of  much  that 
was  to  befall  our  Autobiogi-apher ;  the  historical  embodiment  of 
which,  as  it  painfully  takes  shape  in  his  Life,  lies  scattered,  in  dim 
disasti'ous  details,  through  this  Bag  Pisces,  and  those  that  follow. 
A  young  man  of  high  talent,  and  high  though  still  temper,  like  a 
young  mettled  colt,  *  breaks-off  his  neck-haltcr,*  and  bounds  forth, 
fi*om  his  peculiar  manger,  into  the  wide  world ;  which,  alas,  he  finds 
all  rigorously  fenced-in.  Richest  clover-fields  tempt  his  eye ;  but 
to  him  they  are  forbidden  pasture :  either  pining  in  progressive 
starvation,  he  must  stand ;  or,  in  mad  exasperation,  must  rush  to 
and  fro,  leaping  against  sheer  stone-walls,  which  he  cannot  leap 
over,  which  only  lacerate  and  lame  him ;  till  at  last,  after  thousand 
attempts  and  endui*ances,  he,  as  if  by  miracle,  cleai's  his  way ;  not 
indeed  into  luxuriant  and  luxurious  clover,  yet  into  a  certain  bosky 
wilderness  where  existence  is  still  possible,  and  Freedom  though 
waited  on  by  Scarcity  is  not  without  sweetness.  In  a  word,  Teu- 
felsdrdckh  having  thrown-up  his  legal  Profession,  finds  himself 
without  landmark  of  outward  guidance ;  whereby  his  previous  want 
of  decided  Belief,  or  inward  guidance,  is  frightfully  aggravated. 
Necessity  urges  him  on ;  Time  will  not  stop,  neither  can  he,  a  Son 
of  Time  ;  wild  passions  without  solacement,  wild  faculties  without 
employment,  ever  vex  and  agitate  him.  He  too  must  enact  that 
stem  Monodrama,  No  Object  and  no  Rest ;  must  front  its  successive 
destinies,  work-through  to  its  catastrophe,  and  deduce  therefrom 
what  moral  he  can. 

Yet  let  us  be  just  to  him,  let  us  admit  that  his  *  neck-halter'  sat 
nowise  easy  on  him ;  that  he  was  in  some  degree  foi-ced  to  break 
it  off.  If  we  look  at  the  young  man's  civic  position,  in  this  Name- 
less capital,  as  he  emerges  from  its  Nameless  University,  we  can 
discern  well  that  it  was  far  from  enviable.  His  first  Law-Exami- 
nation he  has  come -through  triumphantly;  and  can  even  boast 
that  the  Examen  Rigorosum  need  not  have  frightened  him:  but 
though  he  is  hereby  *  an  Amcultatqr  of  respectability,'  what  avails 
It?  There  is  next  to  no  employment  to  be  had.  Neither,  for  a 
youth  without  connexions,  is  the  process  of  Expectation  very  hope- 
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All  in  itself;  nor  for  one  of  his  disposition  much  cheered  from 
witliout.    *  My  fellow  Auscultators/  he  says,  *  were  Ausciiltators : 

*  tliey  dressed,  and  digested,  and  talked  ai*ticulatc  words ;  other 

*  vittUity  showed  they  almost  none.  Small  speculation  in  those 
'  eyes,  that  thoy  did  glare  witlial !  Sense  neither  for  the  high  nor 
'  for  the  deep,  nor  for  aught  human  or  divine,  save  only  for  the 
'  faintest  scent  of  coming  Prefeiinent/  In  which  words,  indicating 
a  total  esti-angement  on  the  part  of  Teufelsdiockh,  may  there  not 
also  lurk  traces  of  a  bitterness  as  from  wounded  vanity  ?    Doubt- 

CtiA/tAyO^  less  tht^se  pi-osaic  Auscultators  may  have  sniffed  at  him,  with  his 
strange  ways ;  and  tried  to  hate,  and  what  was  much  more  impos- 
sible, to  despise  him.  Friendly  communion,  in  any  case,  there' 
could  not  be :  already  has  the  young  Teufelsdrockh  left  the  other 
younjif  geese ;  and  swims  apart,  though  as  yet  uncertain  whether 
lie  himself  is  cygnet ^r  gosling. 

Perhaps  too  what  little  employment  he  had  was  performed  ill, 
lit  best  unpleasantly.  *  Great  practical  method  and  expcrtness'  he 
may  brag  of;  but  is  there  not  also  great  practical  pride,  though 
deep-hidden,  only  the  deeper-seated?  So  shy  a  man  can  never 
liave  been  popular.  We  figure  to  ourselves,  how  in  those  days  he 
may  have  played  strange  freaks  with  his  independence,  and  so 
forth :    do  not  his  own  words  betoken  as  much  ?     *  Like  a  very 

*  young  person,  I  imagined  it  was  with  Work  alone,  and  not  also 
'  with  Folly  and  Sin,  in  myself  and  others,  that  I  had  been  ap- 
'  pointed  to  struggle/  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  progi*ess  from  the 
passive  Auscultatorship,  towards  any  active  Assessorship,  is  evi- 
dently of  the  slowest.  By  degrees,  those  same  established  men, 
once  partially  incUned  to  patronise  him,  seem  to  withdrawtheir 
countenance,  and  give  hicm  up  as  *  a  man  of  genius :'  "SgSHBfwElch 
procedure  he,  in  these  Papers,  loudly  prolests.    '  As  if,*  says  he, 

*  the  higher  did  not  presuppose  the  lower ;  as  if  he  who  can  fly  into 
'  heaven,  could  not  also  walk  post  if  he  resolved  on  it !    But  th* 

*  world  is  an  old  woman,  and  mistakes  any  gilt  fai-thing  for  a  gold 
'  coin ;  whereby  being  often  cheated,  she  will  thenceforth  trust  no- 

*  thing  but  the  common  copper.* 
How  our  winged  sky-messenger,  unaccepted  as  a  teiTes trial 

runner,  contiived,  in  the  mean  wliile,  to  keep  himself  fi'om  flying 
skyward  without  return,  is  not  too  clear  from  these  Documents. 
Good  old  Gretchen  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  pei^- 
haps  from  the  Eai-th ;  other  Horn  of  Plenty,  or  even  of  PaJrsimony, 
nowhere  flows  for  him ;  so  that  *  the  prompt  nature  of  Hunger 
being  well  known,'  we  are  not  mthout  our  anxiety.  From  private 
Tuition,  in  never  so  many  languages  and  sciences,  the  aid  deriv- 
able is  small ;  neither,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  does  the  yoiuig 
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Adveuturei*]iith3rto  suspect  in  himself  any  litei-aiy  gift;  but  at 

*  best  cams  bread -and-water  wages,  bj'  his  wide  faculty  of  Tmns 

*  iHtion.    Nevertheless/  continues  he,  '  tliat  I  subsisted  is  clear, 

*  for  you  find  me  even  now  alive.'  Which  fact,  however,  except 
upon  the  principle  of  our  true-hearted,  kind  old  Proverb,  that 

*  there  is  ulwaj-s  life  for  a  living  one,'  we  must  profess  oui*selvee 
imable  to  explain. 

Certain  Landlords'  Bills,  and  other  economic  Documents,  bear- 
ing the  niai'k  of  Settlement,  indicate  that  he  was  not  without 
money;  but,  like  an  independent  Hcaith-holder,  if  not  House- 
holder, paid  his  way.  Here  also  occur,  among  many  others,  two 
Uttle  mutilated  Notes,  which  perhaps  tlivow  light  on  his  condition. 
The  first  has  now  no  date,  or  writer's  name,  but  a  huge  Blot ;  and 
i-uns  to  this  effect:  *  Tlie  (Inkblot),  tied-down  by  previous  promise, 

*  cannot,  except  by  best  wishes,  forwaid  the  Hoit  Teufclsdi-ockh's 

*  views  on  the  Assessorship  in  question ;  and  sees  himself  under 

*  the  cruel  necessity  of  forbetuing,  for  the  present,  what  were 

*  otherwise  his  duty  and  joy,  to  assist  in  opening  the  career  for  a 

*  man  of  genius,  on  whom  far  higher  triumphs  are  yet  waiting.' 
The  other  is  on  gilt  paper ;  and  interests  us  like  a  sort  of  episto- 
lai-y  mummy  now  dead,  yet  which  once  lived  and  beneficently 
worked.     We  give  it  in  the  onginal :  *  Herr  Teu/elsdrockh  uird 

*  von  der  Frau  Griijiun,  auf  Donnerstag,  zum  iEsxHEXiscBBN  Theb 
'  iehdfutens  eiuyd-aden* 

Thus,  in  answer  to  a  cry  for  solid  pudding,  whereof  there  is 
the  most  urgent  need,  comes,  epigi-ammatically  enough,  the  invi- 
tation to  a  wash  of  quite  fluid  Esthetic  Tea!  How  Teufelsdi-ockh, 
now  at  actual  handgrij^s  with  Destiny  herself,  may  have  comported 
himself  among  these  Musical  and  Literary  Dilettanti  of  both 
sexes,  like  a  hungry  lion  invited  to  a  feast  of  chickenweed,  we  can 
only  coigecture.  Perhaps  in  expressive  silence,  and  abstinence  : 
othenvise  if  the  lion,  in  such  case,  is  to  feast  at  all,  it  cannot  be 
on  the  chickenweed,  but  only  on  the  chickens.  For  tlie  rest,  as 
this  Frau  Gi'afinn  dates  from  the  Zdhdarm  House,  she  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Countess  and  mistiness  of  the  same ;  whose  intel- 
lectual tendencies,  and  good-^vill  to  Teufelsdrockh,  whether  on 
the  footing  of  Herr  Towgood,  or  on  his  own  footing,  ai'e  hereby 
manifest.  That  some  sort  of  relation,  indeed,  continued,  for  a  time, 
to  connect  our  Autobiogi*apher,  though  perhaps  feebly  enough, 
with  this  noble  House,  we  have  elsewhere  express  evidence. 
Doubtless,  if  he  expected  patronage,  it  was  in  vain ;  enough  for 
him  if  he  here  obtained  occasional  glhupses  of  the  great  world, 
from  which  we  at  one  time  fancied  him  to  have  been  always  ex- 
cluded.    *  The  Zahdarms,'  says  he,  *  lived  in  the  soft,  sumptuous 
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'  garniture  of  Aristocracy ;  whereto  Literature  aud  Art,  attracted 

*  and  attached  fix>m  >vithout,  were  to  serve  as  the  handsomest 

*  fringing.     It  was  to  the  Oniidigen  Frau  (her  Ladyship)  that  this 
latter  improvement  was   due :   assiduously  she   gathered,  dex- 

*  ti'ously  she  fitted-on,  what  flinging  was  to  be  had  ;  lace  or  cobweb, 

*  as  the  place  yielded/  Was  Teufelsdi-ockli  also  a  fringe,  of  lace 
or  cobweb  ;  or  promising  to  Jt)e  such  ?  *  With  his  Excdlenz  (the 
'  Count),'  continues  he,  *  I  have  more  than  once  had  tlie  honour 

*  to  converse ;  chiefly  on  general  affairs,  and  tlie  aspect  of  the 
'  world,  which  he,  though  now  past  middle  life,  viewed  in  no  ui»- 

*  favoui-able  light;  finding  indeed,  except  the  Outrooting  of  Jour- 

*  naUsm  (die  auszurottende  Joumalistik),  little  to  desiderate  therein. 

*  On  some  points,  as  his  ExceUenz  was  not  uncholeric,  I  found  it 

*  more  pleasant  to  keep  silence.     Besides,  his  occupation  being 
that  of  Owning  Land,  there  might  be  faculties  enough,  which,  as 

'  superfluous  for  such  use,  were  little  developed  in  him.* 

That  to  Teufelsdrockh  the  aspect  of  the  worid  was  nowise  so 
faultless,  and  many  things  besides  *the  Outrooting  of  Journalism' 
might  have  seemed  improvements,  we  can  readily  conjecture. 
With  nothing  but  a  barren  Auscultatorship  from  without,  and  so 
many  mutinous  thoughts  and  wishes  from  within,  his  position 
was  no  easy  one.     '  The  Universe,'  he  says,  *  was  as  a  mighty 

*  Sphinx-riddle,  which  I  knew  so  little  of,  yet  must  rede,  or  be  de- 
'  voured.     In  red  streaks  of  unspeakable  gi-andeur,  yet  also  in  the 

*  blackness  of  dai'kness,  was  Life,  to  my  too-unfumished  Thought, 

*  unfolding  itself.   A  strange  contradiction  lay  in  me ;  and  I  as  yet 

*  knew  not  the  solution  of  it;  knew  not  that  spiritual  music  can 

*  spring  only  from  discords  set  in  haimony ;  that  but  for  Evil  there 

*  were  no  Good,  as  victory  is  onlxpossible  by  battle.' 

^^  1  nave  heara  ahirmed  {surely  in  jesi},'  obsei-ves  he  elsewhere, 

*  by  not  unphilanthropic  persons,  that  it  were  a  real  increase  of 

*  human  happiness,  could  all  young  men  fix)m  the  age  of  nineteen 

*  be  covered  under  baiTels,  or  rendered  othenvise  invisible ;  and 

*  there  left  to  follow  their  lawful  studies  and  calUngs,  till  they 

*  emerged,  sadder  and  wiser,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five.     With 

*  which  suggestion,  at  least  as  considered  in  the  light  of  a  practical 

*  scheme,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  nowise  coincide.  Neverthe- 
'  less  it  is  plausibly  urged  tiiat,  as  young  ladies  {MddcJien)  are,  to 

*  mankind,  precisely  the  most  delightfal  in  those  yeai-s ;  so  young 

*  gentlemen  (Bubehen)  do  then  attain  thefr  maximum  of  detesta- 
'  bility.    Such  gawks  (Oecken)  are  they,  and  foolish  peacocks,  and 

*  yet  with  such  a  vulturous  hunger  for  self-indulgence ;  so  obsti- 
'  nate,  obstreperous,  vain-glorious ;  in  all  senses,  so  frowai'd  and 
'  80  fonmtd.    No  mortal's  endeavour  or  attainment  will,  in  the 
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*  smallest,  content  the  as  yet  unendeavouring,  unattaining  young 

*  gentleman ;  but  he  could  make  it  all  infinitely  better,  were  it 

*  wcithy  of  him.    Life  eveiywhere  is  the  most  manageable  mat- 

*  ter,  simple  as  a  question  in  the  Kule- of- Three:  multiply  your 

*  second  and  thii*d  term  together,  divide  the  product  by  the  first, 
■  and  your  quotient  will  be  the  answer, — ^which  you  are  but  an  ass 

*  if  you  cannot  come  at     The  booby  has  not  yet  found-out,  by  any 

*  tiial,  that,  do  what  one  will,  there  is  ever  a  cursed  fi'action,  often- 
'  est  a  decimal  repeater,  and  no  net  integer  quotient  so  much  as 

*  to  be  thought  of. 

In  which  passage  does  there  not  lie  an  implied  confession  that 
Teufelsdrockh  himself,  besides  his  outward  obstructions,  had  an 
inward,  still  gi-eater,  to  contend  with;  namely,  a  certain  tempo- 
raiy,  youthful,  yet  still  afflictive  derangement  of  head  ?  Alas,  on 
the  former  side  alone,  his  case  was  hard  enough.    *  It  continues 

*  ever  true,*  says  he,  *  that  Saturn,  or  Chronos,  or  what  we  call 

*  Time,  devours  all  his  Children :  only  by  incessant  Running,  by 

*  incessant  Working,  may  you  (for  some  threescore-and-ten  years) 

*  escape  him;  and  you  too  he  devom-s  at  last.    Can  any  Sovereign, 

*  or  Holy  Alliance  of  Sovereigns,  bid  Time  stand  stiU ;  even  in 

*  thought,  shake  themselves  free  of  Time  ?    Our  whole  terrestrial 

*  being  is  based  on  Time,  and  built  of  Time ;  it  is  wholly  a  Move- 

*  meut,  a  Time-impulse ;  Time  is  the  author  of  it,  the  material  of 

*  it.  Hence  also  our  Whole  Duty,  which  is  to  move,  to  work, — ^in 
'  tlie  right  direction.    Are  not  our  Bodies  and  our  Souls  in  con- 

*  tinual  movement,  whether  we  will  or  not ;  in  a  continual  Waste, 

*  requiring  a  continual  Repair  ?    Utmost  satisfaction  of  our  whole 

*  outwai'd  and  inwai-d  Wants  were  but  satisfaction  for  a  space  of 

*  Time ;  thus,  whatso  we  have  done,  is  done,  and  for  us  annihil- 

*  ated,  and  ever  must  we  go  and  do  anew.    O  Time-Spirit,  how 

*  hast  thou  environed  and  imprisoned  us,  and  sunk  us  so  deep  in 

*  thy  troublous  dim  Time-Element,  that,  only  in  lucid  moments, 

*  can  so  much  as  glimpses  of  our  upper  Azure  Home  be  revealed 

*  to  us !  Me,  however,  as  a  Son  of  Time,  unhappier  tlian  some 
'  others,  was  Time  threatening  to  eat  quite  prematui*ely ;  for,  strive 
'  as  I  might,  there  was  no  good  Running,  so  obsti-ucted  was  the 
'  path,  so  gyved  were  the  feet.'  That  is  to  say,  we  presume,  speak- 
ing in  the  dialect  of  this  lower  world,  that  Teufelsdrockh's  whole 
duty  and  necessity  was,  like  other  men's, '  to  work, — ^in  the  right 
du*ection,'  and  that  no  work  was  to  be  had ;  whereby  he  became 
wretched  enough.  As  was  natural :  with  haggard  Scai*city  threat^ 
ening  him  in  the  distance ;  and  so  vehement  a  soul  languishing 
\fi  restless  inaction,  and  forced  thereby,  like  Sir  Hudibras's  6Wox4 
hy  i-ubt, 
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To  eat-into  itaeU;  foi  jack 

Of  aomeihmg  else  to  hew  and  hack ! 


But  on  the  whole,  that  same  '  excellent  Passivity/  as  it  has  all 
along  done,  is  here  again  vigorously  flourishing ;  in  which  cu*cuui- 
stance  may  wo  not  trace  the  beginnings  of  much  that  now  charao- 
terises  our  Professor;  and  perhaps,  in  faint  iiidiments,  the  origin 
of  the  Clothes -Philosophy  itself?  Already  the  attitude  he  has 
assumed  towai*ds  the  World  is  too  defensive ;  not,  as  would  have 
been  desirable,  a  bold  attitude  of  attack.  '  So  far  hitherto,'  he  says, 
'  as  I  had  mingled  with  mankind,  I  was  notable,  if  for  anything, 

*  for  a  ceiiaiu  stillness  of  manner,  which,  as  my  friends  often  re- 

*  bukingly  doclai-cd,  did  but  ill  express  the  keen  ai*dour  of  my 

*  feelings.     I,  in  tinith,  regartlcd  men  with  an  excess  both  of  love 

*  and  of  fear.  The  mysteiy  of  a  Pei-son,  indeed,  is  ever  divine,  to 
'  him  that  has  a  sense  for  the  Godlike.    Often,  notwithstanding, 

*  was  I  blamed,  and  by  half-sti-angers  hated,  for  my  so-called  Hai'd* 

*  ness  {Hdrte)y  ray  Indiiferentism  towards  men;  and  the  seemingly 
'  ironic  tone  I  had  adopted,  as  my  favourite  dialect  in  convei-sa- 
'  tion.    Alas,  the  panopl}'  of  Sarcasm  was  but  as  a  buckram  case, 

*  wherein  I  had  striven  to  envelop  myself;  that  so  my  own  poor 
'  Pci*son  might  live  safe  there,  and  in  all  friendliness,  being  no 

*  longer  exasperated  by  wounds.     Sarcasm  I  now  see  to  be,  in 

*  general,  the  language  of  the  Devil ;  for  which  reason  I  have,  long 

*  since,  as  good  as  renounced  it.  But  how  many  individuals  did 
'  I,  in  those  days,  provoke  into  some  degree  of  hostility  thei-eby! 
'  An  ironic  man.  with  his  sly  stillness,  and  ambuscading  ways, 

*  more  especially  an  ironic  young  man,  from  whom  it  is  least  ex- 
'  pected,  may  be  viewed  as  a  pest  to  society.    Have  we  not  seen 

*  persons  of  weight  and  name  coming  forward,  with  gentlest  indif- 

*  ference,  to  tread  such  a  one  out  of  sight,  as  an  insignificancy  and 
'  worm,  start  ceiling -high  {Jbalkenlvocli)^  and  thence  fall  shattered 

*  and  supine,  to  be  borne  home  on  shuttci-s,  not  without  indigna- 

*  tion,  when  he  proved  electric  and  a  torpedo  !* 

Alas,  how  can  a  man  with  this  devilishness  of  temper  make 
way  for  himself  in  Life ;  where  the  first  problem,  as  Teufelsdrockh 
too  admits,  is  '  to  unite  youi*self  with  some  one,  and  with  some- 
what {neh  anzuMchUessen)  ?*  Division,  not  union,  is  wiitten  on  most 
part  of  his  procedure.  Let  us  add  too  that,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  the  only  important  connexion  he  had  ever  succeeded  in 
forming,  his  connexion  with  the  Zahdaim  Foinil}',  seems  to  have 
been  paralysed,  for  all  practical  uses,  by  the  death  of  the  '  not  un 
eholeric'  old  Count.  This  &ct  stands  i^corded,  quite  incidentally, 
fn  a  certain  DUooune  on  Epitaphs,  huddled  into  the  present  Bag, 
among  so  muoh  else ;  of  which  Essay  the  leaiiiiug  and  '■urious 
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penetration  are  more  to  be  approved  of  than  the  spirit.  His  gi*and 
principle  is,  that  lapidaiy  inscriptions,  of  what  sort  soeyer,  should 
be  Historical  rather  than  LyricaL  '  By  request  of  that  worthy  No- 
'  bleman's  survivora/  says  he,  *  I  undertook  to  compose  his  Epi- 
'  taph ;  and  not  unmindful  of  my  own  rules,  produced  the  follow- 
'  ing ;  which,  however,  for  an  alleged  defect  of  Latinity,  a  defect 
•  never  yet  fully  visible  to  myself,  still  remains  unengraven  ;* — 
wherein,  we  may  predict,  there  is  more  than  the  Latinity  that  will 
sui*prise  an  English  reader : 

mOJAOBI 

PHILIPPUS  ZAEHDABM,  006N0MINE  MAGNUS^ 

Zaxhdarmi  QOIOR, 

■X  IMFBBn  CONOIUO, 

YEKCKRIS  AURBI,  PBBISCSUDIS,  NBCNON  VULTURIS  BIQBI 

EQUEB. 

QUI  DUM  SUB  LUNA  AOBBAT, 

QUTNQUIES  MILLS  PERDRICES 
flumboconvbcit: 

VARII  CIBI 

tinmjMFORDIA  MILUKS  CENTBNA  IHLLXA, 

PBR  ftB,  FBBQUE  SBBVOB  QUADBUPBDBS  BIPBDB8VE, 

BAUD  8INB  TUMULTU  DBV0LVBN8, 

IN  STERCUS 
FALAM  OONVBRTIT* 

HUNO  A  LABORB  BBQUZBSOEHTBai 
OPBRA  BBQUUBTUB. 

81  MONUMBNTUM  QU^OBIS, 
FIHBTUll  ADRFIOB. 

PRiactfM  nr  orbb  dejbcit  [tub  daJUi] ;  postrbmum  {sub  dato]. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ROMANCE. 

'  Fob  long  years,'  writes  Teufelsdix)ckh,  *  had  the  poor  Hebrew,  in 
'  this  Egypt  of  an  Auscultatorahip,  painfuUy  toiled,  baking  bricks 
'  without  stubble,  befoi-e  ever  the  question  once  stiaick  him  with 

*  entii*e  force :  For  what  ? — Betftn  Himmd !   For  Food  and  Wannth  \ 

*  And  ai-e  Food  and  Wannth  nowhere  else,  in  the  whole  wido  Uni 

*  verse,  discovei-able  ?— dome  of  it  what  might,  I  resolved  to  ivy.' 
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stages  of  n  happy  Youthfiil  Love ;  till  the  whole  were  safely  buint^ 
out ;  and  the  young  soul  relieved  with  little  damage  !  Happy,  if  it 
did  not  rather  pwve  a  Conflagration  and  mad  Explosion  ;  painfully 
lacerating  the  heart  itself;  nay  perhaps  bui*stin<r  the  hcait  in  pieces 
(which  were  Death) ;  or  at  best,  bursting  the  thin  walls  of  your 

*  reverberating  furnace,*  so  that  it  rage  thenceforth  all  unchecked 
among  the  contiguous  combustibles  (which  were  Madness) :  till  of 
the  so  fan*  and  manifold  inteiTial  world  of  our  Diogenes,  there  re- 
mained Nothing,  or  only  the  *  ci-atcr  of  an  extinct  volcano !' 

Fi-om  multifaiious  Documents  in  this  Bag  Capricornui,  and  in 
the  a^acent  ones  on  both  sides  thereof,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
our  philosopher,  as  stoical  and  cynical  as  he  now  looks,  was  heiulil^ 
and  even  fi-antically  in  Love :  here  therefoi*e  may  our  old  doubts 
whether  his  heai-t  were  of  stone  or  of  flesh  give  way.  He  loved 
once  ;  not  wisely  but  too  well.  And  once  only  :  for  as  your  Cou- 
greve  needs  a  new  case  or  wmppage  for  every  new  rcxrket,  so  each 
human  heart  can  properly  exhibit  but  one  Jjove,  if^ven  one  ;  the 
'  First  Love  which  is  infinite'  can  be  followed  by  no  second  like 
unto  it.  In  more  i^ecent  yeai*s,  accord inj:[ly,  the  Fiditor  of  tliese 
Sheets  was  led  to  regiu*d  Teufelsditiekh  as  a  man  not  t^nly  who 
would  never  wed,  but  who  would  never  even  flirt ;  whom  the 
gi-and-elimacteric  itself,  and  St.  Martins  Summer  of  incipient  Dot- 
age, would  crown  with  no  new  myrtle-garhind.  To  the  Professor, 
women  aie  hencefoilh  Pieces  of  Art;  of  Celestial  Art,  indeed; 
which  celestial  pieces  he  glories  to  survey  in  galleries,  but  has  lost 
thought  of  purchasing. 

Psychological  readers  are  not  without  curiosity  to  see  how 
Teufelsdi*ockh,  in  this  for  him  unexampled  predicament,  demeans 
himself;  with  what  specialties  of  successive  configuration,  splen- 
dour and  colour,  his  Firework  bla^ces  off*.  Small,  as  usual,  is  the 
satisfaction  that  such  can  meet  with  here.  From  amid  those  con- 
fused masses  of  Eulogy  and  Elegy,  with  tlieir  mad  Petrarchan  and 
Wei-terean  ware  lying  madly  scattered  among  all  sorts  of  quite  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter,  not  so  much  as  the  fair  one's  name  can  bo  deci- 
phered. For,  without  doubt,  tlie  title  Blumine,  whereby  she  is 
here  designated,  and  which  means  simply  Goddess  of  Flowei*s, 
must  be  fictitious.  Was  her  real  name  Flora,  then  ?  But  what 
was  her  surname,  or  had  she  none?  Of  what  station  in  liife  was 
she ;  of  what  parentage,  fortune,  aspect  ?  Specially,  by  what  Pre- 
established  Harmony  of  occurrences  did  the  liOver  and  the  Loved 
meet  one  anotlier  in  so  wide  a  world  ;  how  did  they  behave  in  such 
meeting  ?  To  all  which  questions,  not  unessential  in  a  Biogmphio 
uoik,  mere  Conjecture  must  for  most  part  return  answer.     *  It  was 

*  appointed.'  sjiys  our  Philosopher.  *  tliat  the  hiji^h  celestial  orbit  of 
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'  fihame  is  still  an  impassable  celestial  baiiier ;  and  the  saored 
'  air-cities  of  Hope  have  not  shrunk  into  the  mean  clay-hamlets  of 

*  Reality ;  and  man,  by  his  nature,  is  yet  infinite  and  free ! 

*  As  for  our  young  Forloi-n/  continues  Teufelsdrockh,  evidently 
meaning  himself, '  in  his  secluded  way  of  life,  and  i^dth  his  glow- 

*  ing  Fantasy,  tlie  more  fiery  that  it  burnt  under  cover,  as  in  a 

*  reverberating  furnace,  his  feeling  towai'ds  the  Queens  of  this 
'  Earth  was,  and  indeed  is,  altogether  unspeakable.     A  visible 

*  Di\'inity  dwelt  in  them ;  to  our  young  Friend  all  women  were 

*  holy,  were  heavenly.    As  yet  he  but  saw  them  flitting  past,  in 

*  their  many-coloured  angel-plumage ;  or  hovering  mute  and  inac- 

*  cessible  on  tlie  outskiils  oi  jEstketic  Tea:  all  of  air  they  were,  all 

*  Soul  and  Fonn ;  so  lovely,  like  mystei-ious  priestesses,  in  whose 

*  hand  was  tlie  invisible  Jacob's-ladder,  whereby  man  might  mount 

*  into  veiy  Heaven.    That  he,  our  poor  Friend,  should  ever  win  for 

*  himself  one  of  these  Gracefuls  {Holden) — Ach  Oott !  how  could 

*  he  hope  it ;  should  he  not  have  died  under  it?    There  was  a  cer- 

*  tain  delirious  vertigo  in  the  thought. 

*  Thus  was  the  young  man,  if  all  sceptical  of  Demons  and  An- 

*  gels  such  as  the  vulgar  had  once  believed  in,  nevei'theless  not 

*  unWsitod  by  hosts  of  tnie  Sky -bom,  who  visibly  and  audibly 

*  hovered  round  him  whereso  he  went ;  and  they  had  that  reli- 

*  gious  worship  in  liis  thought,  tliough  as  yet  it  was  by  their  mere 

*  earthly  and  tririal  name  that  he  named  them.    But  now,  if  on  a 

*  soul  so  circumstanced,  some  actual  Air-maiden,  incorporated  into 

*  tangibility  and  reality,  should  cast  any  electric  glance  of  kind 

*  eyes,  saying  thereby,  "  Thou  too  mayest  love  and  be  loved  ;**  and 

*  so  kindle  him, — good  Heaven,  what  a  volcanic,  earthquake-bring- 

*  mg,  all-consuming  fire  were  probably  kindled  !* 

Such  a  fire,  it  afterwards  appears,  did  actually  burat-foi-th,  witli 
explosions  more  or  less  Vesuvian,  in  the  inner  man  of  Herr  Dio- 
genes ;  as  indeed  how  could  it  fail  ?  A  nature,  which,  in  his  own 
figurative  style,  we  might  say,  had  now  not  a  little  carbonised  tin- 
der, of  Irritability ;  with  so  much  nitre  of  latent  Passion,  and  sul- 
phurous Humour  enough  ;  the  whole  lying  in  such  hot  neighbour- 
hood, close  by  '  a  reverberating  furnace  of  Fantasy  :'  have  we  not 
here  the  components  of  driest  Gunpowder,  ready,  on  occasion  of 
the  smallest  spark,  to  blaze-up  ?  Neither,  in  this  our  Life-element, 
are  spai'ks  anywhere  wanting.  Witliout  doubt,  some  Angel,  whereof 
so  many  hovered  round,  would  one  day,  leaving  *  the  outskirts  of 
JEstlietic  Tea*  flit  nigher ;  and,  by  electric  Promethean  glance,  kin- 
dle no  despicable  firework.  Happy,  if  it  indeed  piovcd  a  Firework, 
and  flamed-off' rocket-wise,  in  successive  beautiful  bursts  of  splen- 
dour, each  growing  naturally  from  the  other,  through  the  several 
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stages  of  a  happy  Youthfiil  Love ;  till  the  whole  were  safely  buint^ 
out ;  aud  the  young  soul  i*elieved  \nth  little  damage  !  Happy,  if  it 
did  not  mtlier  pi*ove  a  Conflagration  and  niad  Explosion  ;  painfully 
lacerating  the  heart  itself;  nay  perhaps  burating  the  hcai-t  in  pieces 
(which  were  Death) ;  or  at  best,  bursting  the  thin  walls  of  your 

*  reverberating  furnace,'  so  that  it  rage  thenceforth  all  unchecked 
among  the  contiguous  combustibles  (which  were  Madness) :  till  of 
the  so  fair  and  manifold  internal  world  of  our  Diogenes,  there  re- 
mained Nothing,  or  only  the  *  ci-atcr  of  an  extinct  volcano  !* 

From  multifaiious  Documents  in  this  Bag  CapricornuSy  and  in 
the  adjacent  ones  on  both  sides  thereof,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
our  philosopher,  as  stoical  and  cynical  as  he  now  looks,  was  heiu-tily 
and  even  fi-antically  in  Love :  here  therefore  may  our  old  doubts 
whether  his  heait  were  of  stone  or  of  flesh  give  way.  Ho  loved 
once  ;  not  wisely  but  too  well.  And  once  only  :  for  as  your  Con- 
greve  needs  a  new  case  or  wi-appage  for  evoiy  now  rocket,  so  each 
human  hcai-t  can  properly  exhibit  but  one  Jjove,  if^ven  one ;  the 

*  Fii-st  Love  which  is  infinite'  ran  be  followo<l  by  no  second  like 
unto  it.  In  more  i*ecent  yeai-s,  accordinj^ly,  the  Fiditor  of  tliese 
Sheets  was  led  to  regau-d  Teufolsdi-orkh  as  a  man  not  only  who 
would  never  wed,  but  who  would  ncvor  even  flirt :  whom  the 
gi-and-climacteric  itself,  and  St.  Martin*  Summer  of  incipient  Dot- 
age, would  crown  with  no  new  myrtle-garland.  To  the  Professor, 
women  are  henceforth  Pieces  of  Art ;  of  Celestial  Art,  indeed  ; 
which  celestial  pieces  he  gloiies  to  survey  in  galleries,  but  has  lost 
thought  of  purchasing. 

Psycliological  readers  are  not  without  curiosity  to  see  how 
Teufelsdi'ockh,  in  this  for  him  unexampled  predicament,  demeans 
himself;  u-ith  what  specialties  of  successive  conflgui-ation,  splen- 
dour and  colour,  his  Firework  blazes  off.  Small,  as  usual,  is  the 
satisfaction  that  such  can  meet  with  here.  From  amid  those  con- 
fused masses  of  Eulogy  and  Elegy,  with  their  mad  Petrarchan  and 
Weilerean  ware  lying  madly  scattered  among  all  sorts  of  quite  ex- 
ti'aneous  matter,  not  so  much  as  the  fair  one*s  name  can  bo  deci- 
phered. For,  without  doubt,  tlie  title  Blmnine,  whereby  she  is 
here  designated,  and  which  means  simply  Goddess  of  Flowers, 
must  be  fictitious.  Was  her  real  name  Floni,  then  ?  But  what 
was  her  surname,  or  had  she  none?  Of  what  station  in  Life  was 
she;  of  what  parentage,  fortune,  aspect?  Specially,  by  what  Pre- 
established  Harmony  of  occurrences  did  the  liOver  and  the  Loved 
meet  one  another  in  so  wide  a  world  ;  how  did  they  behave  in  such 
n»eeting  ?  To  all  which  questions,  not  unessential  in  a  Biographic 
work,  mere  Conjectiu-e  must  for  most  pai-t  retiu-n  answer.  '  It  was 
'  appointed.*  says  our  Philosopher.  *  Uiat  the  high  celestial  orbit  of 
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*  Blumiue  should  intei*scct  tlie  low  sublunary  ono  of  our  Forlorn  ; 

*  that  he,  looking  in  her  empyrean  eyes,  should  fancy  the  upper 

*  Sphere  of  Light  was  come  down  into  this  nether  sphere  of  Slia- 
'  dows ;  and  finding  himself  mistaken,  make  noise  enough.* 

We  seem  to  gather  that  she  was  young,  hazel-eyed,  beautiAil, 
and  some  one's  Cousin ;  highboim,  and  of  high  spirit ;  but  unhap- 
pily dependent  and  insolvent ;  living,  perhaps,  on  the  not-too-gi*a- 
cious  bounty  of  monied  relatives.  But  how  came  *  tlie  Wandei-er' 
into  her  circle  ?  Was  it  by  tlie  humid  vehicle  of  Esthetic  Tea^  or 
by  the  arid  one  of  mere  Business  ?  Was  it  on  the  hand  of  Herr 
Towgood  ;  or  of  the  Gnadige  Fi*au,  who,  as  an  olTl^mental  Artist, 
might  sometimes  like  to  promote  ilii*tation,  especially  for  young 
cynical  Nondescripts  ?  To  all  appearance,  it  was  chiefly  by  Acci- 
dent, and  the  grace  of  Nature. 

*  Thou  fair  Waldschloss,'  wiites  our  Autobiographer,  •  what 
'  stranger  ever  saw  thee,  wore  it  even  an  absolved  Auscultator, 

*  officially  bearing  in  his  pocket  the  last  Relatio  ex  Actis  he  would 

*  ever  wiite ;  but  must  have  paused  to  wonder !     Noble  Mansion ! 

*  There  stoodest  thou,  in  deep  Mountain  Amphitheatra,  on  um- 

*  brageous  la^vns,  in  tliy  serene  solitude  ;   stately,  massive,  all  of 

*  granite ;  glittering  in  the  western  sunbeams,  like  a  palace  of  £1 

*  Doi^ado,  overlaid  with  precious  metal.  Beautiful  rose  up,  in  wavy 
'  cui*vature,  the  slope  of  thy  guardian  Hills  ;  of  the  greenest  was 
'  their  8wai*d,  embossed  ^vith  its  dark-brown  frets  of  crag,  or  spotted 

*  by  some  spreading-  solitaiy  Tree  and  its  shadow.    To  the  uncon- 

*  scions  Wayfarer  thou  wert  also  as  an  Ammon's  Temple,  in  the 

*  liibyan  Wasto;  where,  for  joy  and  woe,  the  tablet  of  his  Destiny 

*  lay  written.    Well  might  he  pause  and  gaze  ;  in  that  glance  of 

*  his  were  pit)phecy  and  nameless  forebodings.' 

But  now  let  us  conjecture  that  Uie  so  presentient  Auscultator 
has  handed-in  his  Relatio  ex  Actis ;  been  in  W  ted  to  a  glass  of  Rhine- 
wine  ;  and  so,  instead  of  returning  dispirited  and  atliii-st  to  his 
dusty  Town-home,  is  ushered  into  the  Gai'deuhouse,  where  sit  the 
choicest  party  of  dames  and  ciwaliers :  if  not  engaged  in  Esthetic 
Tea,  yet  in  trustful  evening  convei*sation,  and  perhaps  Musical 
Coffee,  for  we  hear  of '  haips  and  pui'e  voices  making  the  stillness 
live.'  Scarcely,  it  would  seem,  is  the  Gardenhouse  inferior  in  re- 
spectability to  the  noble  Maosion  itself.    'Erabowei*ed  amid  rich 

*  foliage,  ]x>8e-clu8toi*s,  and  the  hues  and  odoura  of  thousand  flowers, 

*  here  sat  that  brave  company ;  in  front,  fi-om  the  wide-opened 

*  dooi-s,  tair  outlook  over  bloss  jm  and  bush,  over  gi-ove  and  velvet 
'  green,  sti'etching,  undulating  onwai*ds  to  the  remote  Mountain 

*  peaks  :  so  bright,  so  mild,  and  cveiyAvhere  tlic  melody  of  bivds 
'  and  happy  creatures :  it  was  all  as  if  man  had  stolen  a  shelter 
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from  the  Sun  in  the  boaoan-vestuire  of  Summer  herself.     How 

*  came  U  that  the  Wandei'er  advanced  thither  with  such  foreeast- 
'  ing  heart  {ahndungnoU),  hy  the  side  of  his  gay  host?  Did  he 
'  feel  that  to  tliese  soft  influences  his  hard  hosom  ought  to  be 
'  shut ;  tliat  here,  ones  more,  Fate  had  it  in  view  to  try  liim ;  to 
'  mock  ?jim,  and  see  whether  there  were  Humour  in  him  ? 

'  Next  moment  he  finds  himself  presented  to  the  pai-ty ;  and 

*  CHpccially  by  name  to — Blumine !  Peculiar  among  all  dames  and 
'  damosels  glanced  Blumine,  there  in  her  modesty,  like  a  star  among 

*  oaiihly  lights.  Noblest  maiden  !  whom  he  bent  to,  in  body  and 
'  in  soul ;  yet  scarcely  dared  look  at,  for  the  presence  filled  him 
*■  M-ith  painful  yet  sweetest  embai'rassment. 

*  Bluminc's  was  a  name  well  known  to  him ;  far  and  wide  was 
'  the  fair  one  heard  of,  for  her  gifts,  her  graces,  her  caprices :  fix>m 
'  all  which  vague  colouiings  of  Rumour,  fi-om  the  censures  no  less 
'  than  from  tlie  pi*aises,  had  our  fiiend  painted  for  liimself  a  cer- 
'  tain  imperious  Queen  of  Hcails,  and  blooming  warm  Earth-angel, 

*  much  more  enchanting  than  your  mere  white  Heaven-angels  of 

*  women,  in  whoso  placid  veins  circulates  too  little  naphtha-fire. 

*  Herself  also  he  had  seen  in  public  places  ;  that  light  yet  so 
'  stately  form  ;  tliose  dai-k  tresses,  shading  a  face  where  smiles  and 

*  sunlight  played  over  earnest  deeps :  but  all  this  he  had  seen  only 
'  as  a  magic  vision,  for  him  inaccessible,  almost  without  reality. 
'  Her  sphere  was  too  far  fi'om  his  ;  how  should  she  ever  think  of 

*  him ;  O  Heaven !  how  should  they  so  much>  as  once  meet  toge- 
'  thcr?    And  now  that  Rose-goddess  sits  in  the  same  circle  with 

*  him  ;  the  light  oilier  eyes  has  smiled  on  him,  if  he  speak  slie  will 

*  hear  it  I  Nay,  who  knows,  since  tlie  heavenlj*  Sun  looks  into 
'  lowest  valley's,  but  Blumine  herself  might  have  aforetime  noted 
'  the  so  unnotable ;  perhaps,  from  his  very  gainsayei*s,  as  he  had 

*  from  hers,  gathered  wonder,  gathered  favour  for  him  ?    Was  the 

*  attraction,  tlie  agitation  mutual,  then ;  pole  and  pole  trembling 
'  towards  contact,  when  once  brought  into  neighbourhood  ?    Say 

*  rather,  heait  swelling  in  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Heails ;  like 

*  tlie  Sea  swelling  when  once  near  its  Moon !  With  tlie  Wanderer 
'  it  was  even  so  :  as  in  heavenward  gravitation,  suddenly  as  at  the 
'  touch  of  a  Seraph's  wand,  his  whole  soul  is  roused  fi*om  its 
'  deepest  recesses ;  and  all  that  was  painful  and  that  was  blissful 
'  there,  dim  images,  vague  feelings  of  a  whole  Past  and  a  whole 

*  Future,  ai*e  heaving  in  unquiet  eddies  xt'ithin  him. 

'  Often,  in  far  less  agitating  scenes,  had  our  still  Friend  shrunk 
'  forcibly  together ;  and  shrouded-up  his  tremora  and  fiutterings, 
'  of  what  sort  soever,  in  a  sate  cover  of  Silence,  and  perhap''  of 

*  aecming  Stolidity.    How  was  it,  then,  that  here,  when  trerablinR 
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to  the  eore  of  his  hetri^  he  did  not  sink  into  swoons,  but  roso 
'  into  Strang,  into  fearlessness  and  deamess  ?    It  was  his  guid- 

*  ing  Genius  {Damon)  that  inspired  him ;  he  must  go  foiih  and 
*■  meet  his  Destiny.    Show  thyself  now,  whispered  it,  or  be  forever 

*  hid.  Thus  sometimes  it  is  even  when  your  anxiety  becomes 
'  transcendental,  that  tlie  soul  first  feels  herself  able  to  transcend 

*  it ;  that  she  rises  above  it,  in  fieiy  victoiy ;  and  borne  on  now- 

*  found  wings  of  victory,  moves  so  calmly,  even  because  so  i-apidly, 
'  so  irresistibly.  Always  must  tlie  Wanderer  remember,  with  n 
'  certain  satisfsu^tion  and  surprise,  how  in  this  case  he  sat  not 

*  silent,  but  sti-uck  adroitly  into  the  stream  of  converaation ;  which 
'  thenceforth,  to  speak  with  an  apparent  not  a  real  vanity,  he  may 
'  say  that  he  continued  to  lead.     Surely,  in  those  hours,  a  certain 

*  inspiration  was  impaired  liim,  such  in8pu*ation  as  is  still  possi- 
'  ble  in  om*  late  era.    The  self-secluded  unfolds  himself  in  noble 

<  thoughts,  in  free,  glowing  words ;  his  soul  is  as  one  sea  of  light, 

<  the  peculiar  home  of  Truth  and  Intellect ;  wherein  also  Fantasy 

*  bodies-forth  foim  after  fonn,  i*adiant  witli  all  prismatic  hues/ 

It  appears,  in  this  othenvise  so  happy  meeting,  there  talked 
one  *  Philistine  ;*  who  even  now,  to  the  general  weaiiness,  was  do- 
minantly  pouring-forth  Philistinism  {PhiUstriosiUiten) ;  Uttle  witting 
what  hero  was  here  entering  to  demolish  him !  We  omit  the 
series  of  Socratic,  or  rather  Biogenic  utterances,  not  unhappy  in 
their  way,  whereby  the  monster,  *  pei*suaded  into  silence,'  seems 
soon  after  to  have  wdthdi-awn  for  the  night.    '  Of  which  dialectic 

*  mai-auder,*  writes  our  heit),  *  tlie  discomfiture  was  visibly  felt  as 

*  a  benefit  by  most :  but  what  wei'e  all  applauses  to  the  glad  smile. 

*  threatening  eveiy  moment  to  become  a  laugh,  wherewith  Blumine 
'  herself  repaid  the  victor  ?    He  ventured  to  address  her,  she  an- 

*  Bwcrcd  with  attention  :  nay,  what  if  there  were  a  slight  tremor  in 

*  tliat  silver  voice ;  what  if  tlie  red  glow  of  evening  were  hiding  a 
'  transient  blush  1 

*  The  converaation  took  a  higher  tone,  one  fine  thought  called 

*  forth  another :  it  was  one  of  those  rare  seasons,  when  the  soul 
'  expands  with  full  freedom,  and  man  feels  himself  brought  near 
'  to  man.    Gaily  in  light,  graceful  abandonment,  the  friendly  talk 

*  played  round  tliat  circle ;  for  the  burden  was  rolled  from  evciy 

*  heart ;  the  banders  of  Ceremony,  which  ai^e  indeed  the  laws  of 
'  polite  living,  had  melted  as  into  vapour;  and  the  poor  claims  of 

*  Me  and  TJiee^  no  longer  pailed  by  rigid  fences,  now  flowed  softly 

*  into  one  another;  and  Life  lay  all  hannonious,  many-tinted,  like 

*  some  fair  royal  champaign,  the  sovereign  and  owner  of  which 

*  were  Love  only.  Such  music  springs  from  kind  heaits,  m  a  kind 
'  epvironraent  of  place  and  time.    And  yet  as  the  light  grew  moi'e 
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'  aerial  ou  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  shadows  fell  longer  oyer  the 
'  valley,  some  faint  tone  of  sadness  may  have  breathed  through  the 
'  heart ;  and,  in  whispers  more  or  less  audible,  reminded  every 
'  one  that  as  this  bright  day  was  drawing  towards  its  close,  so  like- 
'  wise  must  the  Day  of  Man's  Existence  decline  into  dust  and 
'  darkness ;  and  with  all  its  sick  toilings,  and  joyful  and  moui*nful 
'  noises,  sink  in  the  still  Eternity. 

'  To  our  Friend  the  houi's  seemed  moments ;  holy  was  he  and 

*  happy :  tlie  words  from  those  sweetest  lips  came  over  him  like 
'  dew  on  thirsty  gi-ass ;  all  better  feelings  in  his  soul  seemed  to 

*  whisper :  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  At  pai-ting,  the  Blumine's 
'  hand  was  in  his  :^  in  the  balmy  twilight,  with  the  kind  stars  above 
'  them,  he  spoke  something  of  meeting  again,  which  was  not  con- 
'  ti-adicted ;  he  pressed  gently  those  small  soft  fingerp,  and  it 
'  seemed  as  if  tliey  were  not  hastily,  not  angrily  withdrawn.* 

Poor  Teufelsdi*ockh !  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  thou  ai-t  smit: 
the  Queen  of  Heoils  would  see  a '  man  of  genius'  also  sigh  for  her ; 
and  Uiere,  by  art  magic,  in  that  preternatural  hour,  has  she  bound 
and  spell-bound  thee.  *  Love  is  not  altogether  a  Delirium,'  says 
he  elsewhere ;  '  yet  has  it  many  points  in  common  therewith.    I 

*  call  it  rather  a  discerning  of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite,  of  the 
'  Idea  made  Real ;  which  discerning  again  may  be  either  true  or 

*  false,  either  seraphic  or  demoniac,  Inspu*ation  or  Insanity.    But 

*  in  tlie  foimer  case  too,  as  in  common  Madness,  it  is  Fantasy  that 
'  superadds  itself  to  sight ;  on  the  so  petty  domain  of  the  Actual 

*  plants  its  Archimedes-lever,  whereby  to  move  at  will  the  infinite 

*  Spiritual.    Fantasy  I  might  call  the  true  Heaven-gate  and  Hell- 

*  gate  of  man :  his  sensuous  life  is  but  the  small  temporary  stage 
'  {Zeitbiihne)t  whereon  tliick-streaming  influences  from  both  thena 
'  foi*  yet  neai*  regions  meet  visibly,  and  act  ti*agcdy  and  melodrama. 

*  Sense  can  suppoi-t  hei-self  handsomely,  in  most  countries,  for  some 

*  eightccnpence  a  day ;  but  for  Fantasy  planets  and  solai'-systems 

*  will  not  suffice.    Witness  your  Pyn-hus  conquering  tlie  world, 

*  yet  drinking  no  better  red  wine  than  he  had  before.'  Alas !  wifr 
ness  also  your  Diogenes,  flame-clad,  scaling  the  upper  Heaven,  and 
verging  towards  Insanity,  for  prize  of  a  *  high-souled  Biiinette,'  as 
if  tlie  Earth  held  but  one  and  not  seyeitd  of  these  ! 

He  says  that,  in  Town,  they  met  again :  *  day  after  day,  Uke 
'  his  heart's  sun,  the  blooming  Blumine  shone  on  him.    Ah !  a 

*  little  while  ago,  and  he  was  yet  in  all  dai'kness :  him  what  Grace- 

*  fill  (Holde)  would  ever  love?    Disbelienng  nil  things,  the  poor 

*  youth  had  never  IcaiTicd  to  believe  in  himself.    Witlidrawn,  in 

*  proud  timidity,  within  his  own  fastnesses ;  solitaiy  from  men, 
yet  baited  by  night-spectres  enough,  he  saw  himself,  >vith  a  sud 
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*  indignation,  constmned  to  renounce  the  fai/cst  hopes  of  cxist- 

*  ence.  And  now,  O  now !  "  She  looks  on  thee,"  cried  he  :  "  she 
'  the  fairest,  noblest ;  do  not  her  dark  eyes  tell  thee,  tliou  art  not 
'despised?    The  Heaven*s- Messenger!    All  Heaven's  blessings 

*  be  here !"    Thus  did  soft  melodies  flow  through  his  heai*t ;  tones 

*  of  an  mfinite  gratitude ;  sweetest  intimations  that  he  also  was  a 
'  man,  that  for  him  also  unutterable  joys  had  been  ])rovided. 

*  In  free  speech,  eaiTiest  or  gay,  amid  lambent  glances,  laughter, 

*  tears,  and  often  with  the  iuai-ticulate  mystic  speech  of  Music  • 

*  such  was  the  element  they  now  lived  in ;  in  such  a  many-tinted, 

*  radiant  Aurora,  and  by  this  fairest  of  Orient  Light-bringers  must 

*  our  Friend  be  blandished,  and  the  new  Apocalypse  of  Nature  un- 
<  rolled  to  him.    Fairest  Blumine !  And,  even  as  a  Star,  all  Fii*e 

*  and  humid  Softness,  a  very  Lightri'ay  incarnate !    Was  there  so 

*  much  as  a  fault,  a  **  caprice,"  he  could  have  dispensed  with  ?   Wa« 

*  she  not  to  him  in  very  deed  a  Morning-Star ;  did  not  her  pre- 
'  sence  bring  witli  it  airs  from  Heaven  ?  As  from  ^olean  Haips 
'  in  the  bi*eath  of  dawn,  as  from  the  Memnon's  Statue  sti-uck  by 

*  the  rosy  finger  of  Auroi-a,  uneai-thly  music  was  ai'ound  him,  and 
'  lapped  him  into  untried  balmy  Rest.  Pale  Doubt  fled  away  to 
'  the  distance ;  Life  bloomed-up  with  happiness  and  hope.     The 

*  past,  then,  was  all  a  haggard  dream ;  he  had  been  in  the  Gai'den 

*  of  Eden,  then,  and  could  not  discern  it !     But  lo  now  !  tiio  blank 

*  walls  of  his  prison  molt  away ;  the  captive  is  alive,  is  free.  If  he 
'  loved  his  Disenchantress  ?    Ach  Oott !    His  whole  hcai't  and  soul 

*  and  life  were  hers,  but  never  had  he  named  it  Love :  existence 

*  was  all  a  Feeling,  not  yet  shaped  into  a  Thought.' 

Nevei*thele8s,  into  a  Thought,  nay  into  an  Action,  it  must  be 
shaped ;  for  neither  Disenohanter  nor  Disenchanti-ess,  mere  *  Chil- 
dren of  Time,'  can  abide  by  Feeling  alone.  The  Professor  knows 
not,  to  this  day, '  how  in  her  soft,  fei*vid  bosom,  tlie  Lovely  found 

*  dcteiinination,  even  on  best  of  Necessity,  to  cutrasunder  these 
'  so  blissful  bonds.'  Ho  even  appears  suiprised  at  Uic  *  Duenna 
Cousin,'  whoever  she  may  have  been,  *  in  whose  mengre  hungor- 
'  bitten  philosophy,  the  religion  of  young  hearts  was,  from  Uio 

*  first,  faintly  approved  of*  We,  even  at  such  distance,  can  ex- 
plain it  without  necromancy.  Let  the  Philosopher  answer  this 
one  question :  What  figure,  at  that  period,  was  a  Mi*s.  Teufels- 
drockh  likely  to  make  in  polished  society?  Could  she  have 
driven  so  much  as  a  brass-bound  Gig,  or  even  a  simple  iron-spring 
one  ?  Thou  foolish  '  absolved  Auscultator,'  befoi-e  whom  lies  no 
prospect  of  capital,  will  any  yet  known  *  religion  of  young  heails' 
keep  the  human  kitchen  waim?  Pshaw!  thy  divine  Bluminu, 
when  hho  *  resigned  herself  to  wed  some  richer,'  shows  mora 
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philosophy,  though  but  *  a  woman  of  genius/  than  thon,  \  pn> 
tended  man. 

Our  readers  have  witnessed  the  origin  of  this  Love  mania,  and 
with  what  royal  splendour  it  waxes,  and  rises.  Let  no  one  ask  us 
to  unfold  the  glories  of  its  dominant  state  ;  much  less  the  hont>i's 
of  its  almost  instantaneous  dissolution.  How  from  such  inorganic 
masses,  hence  forth  madder  than  ever,  as  lie  in  these  Bags,  can 
even  fragments  of  a  living  delineation  be  organised  ?  Besides,  of 
what  profit  were  it  ?  We  view,  with  a  lively  pleasui-e,  the  gay  silk 
Montgolfier  start  from  the  gi-ound,  and  shoot  upwai'ds,  cleaving 
the  liquid  deeps,  till  it  dwindle  to  a  luminous  star :  but  what  is 
there  to  look  longer  on,  when  once,  by  natui-al  elasticity,  or  acci- 
dent of  fire,  it  has  exploded  ?  A  hapless  air-navigator,  plunging, 
amid  torn  pai*achutes,  sand-bags,  and  confused  wreck,  fi&st  enough 
into  the  jaws  of  the  Devil !  Suffice  it  to  know  that  Teufelsdit>ckh 
rose  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  Empyrean,  by  a  natural  para- 
bolic track,  and  returned  thence  in  a  quick  perpendicular  one. 
For  the  rest,  let  any  feeling  i*eader,  who  has  been  unhappy  enough 
to  do  the  like,  paint  it  out  for  himself:  considering  only  that  if  he, 
for  his  perhaps  comparatively  insignificant  misti'ess,  undeiwent 
such  agonies  and  frenzies,  what  must  Teufelsdrockli*s  have  been, 
with  a  fire-heart,  and  for  a  nonpareil  Blumine  !  We  glance  merely 
at  the  final  scene : 

*  One  morning,  he  found  his  Morning- star  all  dimmed  and 

*  dusky-red ;  the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent,  she  seemed  to 

*  have  been  weeping.    Alas,  no  longer  a  Morning-star,  but  a  trou- 

*  blous  skyey  Portent,  announcing  that  the  Doomsday  had  dawned ! 
<  She  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  They  were  to  meet  no  more.'  The 
thunderstruok  Air-sailor  ia  not  wanting  to  himself  in  this  dread 
hour:  but  what  avails  it?  We  omit  the  passionate  expostulations, 
entreaties,  indignations,  since  all  was  vain,  and  not  even  an  expla- 
nation was  conceded  him ;  and  hasten  to  the  catastrophe.    * "  Fare- 

*  well,  then,  Madam !"  said  he,  not  without  sternness,  for  his  stung 
'  pride  helped  him.  She  put  her  hand  in  his,  she  looked  in  his 
'  face,  tears  started  to  her  eyes :  in  mid  audacity  he  clasped  her 
'  to  his  bosom ;  their  lips  were  joined,  then-  two  souls,  like  two 
'  dew-drops,  rushed  into  one, — for  the  first  time,  and  for  the  last  1' 
Thus  was  Teufelsdixickh  made  immortal  by  a  kiss.  And  then? 
Why,  then — *  thick  curtains  of  Night  i*ushed  over  his  soul,  as  rose 
'  the  immeasumble  Crash  of  Doom;  and  through  the  ruins  as  of  a 

*  shivered  Universe  was  he  falling,  &lling,  towards  the  Abyss.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SORROWS  OF  TEUFELSDROCKH. 

Wb  have  loug  felt  that,  witli  a  man  like  our  Professor,  maitei'S 
must  often  be  expected  to  take  a  course  of  then*  o^vn  ;  that  in  so 
multiplex,  intricate  a  nature,  there  might  be  channels,  both  for 
admitting  and  emitting,  such  as  the  Psychologist  had  seldom  noted; 
in  shoil,  that  on  no  gitmd  occasion  and  convulsion,  neither  in  the 
joy-stoi-m  nor  in  the  woe-stoim,  could  3011  predict  his  demeanour. 

To  our  less  philosophical  readers,  for  example,  it  is  now  cleai* 
fhat  the  so  passionate  Teufelsdrockh,  precipitated  thi'ough  *  a 
shivered  Univei-se*  in  this  extraordinary  wtiy,  has  only  one  of 
thi'ee  things  which  he  can  next  do :  Establish  himself  in  Bedlam  ; 
begin  wiiting  Satanic  Poetiy ;  or  blow-out  his  brains.  In  the  pro- 
gress towards  any  of  which  consummations,  do  not  such  readera 
anticipate  exti-avagance  enough;  breast  -  beating,  brow -beating 
(against  walls),  lion  bellowings  of  blasphemy  and  the  like,  stamp- 
ings, smitings,  breakages  of  furniture,  if  not  ai'son  itself? 

Nowise  so  does  Teufelsdi-ockh  deport  him.  He  quietly  Ufts 
his  PUgerstah  (Pilgrim-staii), '  old  business  being  soon  wound-up;' 
and  begins  a  peitunbulation  and  circumambulation  of  the  teiiuque- 
ous  Globe  !  Curious  it  is,  indeed,  how  with  such  vivacity  of  con- 
ception, such  intensity  of  feeling;  above  all,  with  these  uncon- 
scionable habits  of  Exaggeration  m  speech,  he  combines  that 
wondeiiiil  stillness  of  his,  that  stoicism  in  extenial  procedure. 
Thus,  if  his  sudden  bereavement,  in  tliis  matter  of  the  Flower- 
goddess,  is  talked  of  as  a  real  Doomsday  and  Dissolution  of  Na- 
ture, in  which  light  doubtless  it  pai-tly  appeai*ed  to  himself,  hia 
own  nature  is  nowise  dissolved  thereby ;  but  rather  is  compi^ssed 
closer.  For  once,  as  we  might  say,  a  Blumine  by  magic  appli- 
ances has  unlocked  that  shut  hcait  of  his,  and  its  hidden  things 
rush-out  tumultuous,  boundless,  like  genii  enfranchised  from  their 
glass  phial :  but  no  sooner  aie  your  magic  appliances  withdraim, 
tlian  the  sti-ange  casket  of  a  heail  springs-to  again ;  and  perhaps 
there  is  now  no  key  extant  that  will  open  it ;  for  a  Teufelsdrockh, 
as  we  remai'ked,  will  not  love  a  second  time.  Singulai*  Diogenes  ! 
No  sooner  lias  that  heai't-rending  occun*enee  £urly  taken  place, 
tlian  he  affects  to  rcgai'd  it  as  a  thing  natural,  of  which  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  '  One  highest  hope,  seemingly  legible 
'  in  the  eyes  of  an  Angel,  had  recalled  him  as  out  of  Death-sha- 

*  dows  into  celestial  life :  but  a  gleam  of  Tophet  passod-over  the 

*  face  of  his  Angel ;  he  was  rapt  away  in  whirlwinds,  and  heard 
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*  the  laughter  of  Demons.    It  was  a  Calentiure,*  adds  he,  •  wlieivbj 

*  die  Youth  saw  green  Pai*adise-gi'oves  in  the  waste  Oceau-watcrs  : 

*  a  lying  vision,  yet  not  wholly  a  lie,  for  fie  saw  it.'  But  what  things 
soever  passed  in  him,  when  he  ceased  to  see  it:  whatragiuga  and 
despairings  soever  Teufelsdi-ocldi's  soul  was  the  serene  of,  he  has 
the  goodness  to  conceal  under  a  quiet  opaque  cover  of  Silence. 
We  know  it  well ;  the  first  mad  paroxysm  past,  our  bi-ave  Gnesclien 
coUectiul  his  dismembered  philosophies,  and  buttoned  himself  to- 
getlier ;  he  was  meek,  silent,  or  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  the 
Journals ;  only  by  a  tiunsieut  knitting  of  those  shaggy  brows,  by 
some  deep  flash  of  those  eyes,  glancing  one  knew  not  whether  with 
toardew  or  witli  fierce  fire, — might  you  have  guessed  what  a  Ge- 
henna was  within;  that  a  whole  Satanic  School  were  spouting, 
tliough  inaudibly,  there.  To  consume  your  own  choler,  as  some 
chimneys  consume  their  own  smoke;  to  keep  a  whole  Satanic 
School  spouting,  if  it  must  spout,  inaudibly,  is  a  negative  yet  no 
slight  vu'tue,  nor  one  of  the  commonest  in  these  times. 

Neveilheless,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  tlio 
stiunge  measm-e  he  fell  upon,  there  was  not  a  touch  of  latent  In- 
sanity ;  whereof  indeed  the  actual  condition  of  these  Documents 
in  Gapricomiis  and  Aquarius  is  no  bad  emblem.  His  so  unlimited 
Wanderings,  toilsome  enough,  are  without  assigned  or  perhaps 
assignable  aim  ;  inteiiial  Unrest  seems  his  sole  guidance  ;  he  wan- 
ders, wandci*s,  as  if  that  curse  of  tlie  Prophet  had  fallen  on  him, 
and  he  were  '  made  like  unto  a  wheel.*  Doubtless,  too,  Uie  chaotic 
nature  of  these  Paperbags  aggi-avates  oiu*  obscuiity.  Quite  with- 
out note  of  prepai'ation,  for  example,  we  come  upon  the  following 
slip  :  '  A  peculiar  feeling  it  is  that  will  rise  in  the  Traveller,  when 

*  turning  some  hill-i'ange  in  his  desert  road,  he  descries  lying  fai* 

*  below,  embosomed  among  its  gi'oves  and  green  natuinU  bulwarks, 

*  and  all  diminished  to  a  toybox,  the  fair  Town,  where  so  many 
'  souls,  as  it  were  seen  and  yet  unseen,  ai'e  driving  their  multifa- 
'  rious  ti'affic.  Its  white  steeple  is  then  truly  a  stai*wai*d-poiuting 
'  finger ;  the  canopy  of  blue  smoke  seems  like  a  sort  of  Life-breath : 

*  for  always,  of  its  own  unit}',  the  soul  gives  unity  to  whatso  it 

*  looks  on  with  love ;  thus  does  the  little  Dwellingplace  of  men, 

*  in  itself  a  congeries  of  houses  and  huts,  become  for  us  an  indivi- 
'  dual,  almost  a  pei-son.     But  what  thousand  other  thoughts  unite 

*  thereto,  if  the  place  has  to  ourselves  been  the  arena  of  joyous  or 

*  mournful  experiences ;  if  perhaps  the  cradle  we  were  rocked  in 

*  still  stands  there,  if  ow  Loving  ones  still  dwell  tliere,  if  our 

*  Buried  ones  there  slumber !'  Does  Teufelsdi  ockh,  as  the  wounded 
eagle  is  said  to  make  for  its  own  eyrie,  and  indeed  militai-y  de> 
Rcilei*s.  and  all  hunted  outcast  creatures,  turn  as  if  by  instinct  ic 
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Ihe  dii-ection  of  their  birthland, — ^fly  first,  in  this  extremity,  to- 
wards his  natiye  Entepfiihl;  but  reflecting  that  there  no  help 
awaits  him,  take  but  one  wistful  look  from  tiie  distance,  and  then 
wend  elsewhither. 

Little  happier  seems  to  be  his  next  flight :  into  the  wilds  of  Na- 
ture ;  as  if  in  her  mothe)>bosom  he  would  seek  healing.  So  at  least 
we  incline  to  interpret  the  following  Notice,  separated  from  the 
foimer  by  somo  considerable  space,  wherein,  however,  is  nothing 
noteworthy : 

*  Mountains  were  not  new  to  him ;  but  rarely  are  Mountains 
'  seen  in  such  combined  migesty  and  grace  as  here.  The  rocks  are 

*  of  that  sort  called  Primitive  by  the  mineralogists,  which  always 

*  arrange  themselves  in  masses  of  a  rugged,  gigantic  chaiucter; 
'  which  ruggedness,  however,  is  here  tempered  by  a  singulai*  aui- 
'  ness  of  form,  and  softness  of  environment :  in  a  climate  favourable 

*  to  vegetation,  the  gi-ay  cliff,  itself  covered  \\\ih  lichens,  shoots-up 
'  through  a  garment  of  foliage  or  verdure ;  and  white,  bright  cot- 

*  tages,  tree-shaded,  cluster  round  the  everlasting  granite.    In  fine 

*  vicissitude.  Beauty  alternates  >vith  Grandeur :  you  ride  through 

*  stony  hollows,  along  sti'ait  passes,  ti'aversed  by  torrents,  overhung 

*  by  high  walls  of  rock ;  now  winding  amid  broken  shaggy  chasms, 

*  and  huge  fi-agments ;  now  suddenly  emerging  into  some  emerald 

*  valley,  where  the  streamlet  collects  itself  into  a  Lake,  and  man 
'  has  again  found  a  fair  dwelling,  and  it  seems  as  if  Peace  had  esta- 

*  blished  hei*self  in  the  bosom  of  Strength. 

*  To  Peace,  however,  in  this  vortex  of  existence,  can  the  Son  of 
'  Time  not  pretend :  still  less  if  some  Spectre  haunt  him  from  the 

*  Past ;  and  the  Future  is  wholly  a  Stygian  Darkness,  spectre-beai*- 
'  ing.  Reasonably  might  the  Wanderer  exclaim  to  himself:  Are 
'  not  the  gates  of  tliis  world's  Happiness  inexombly  shut  against 

*  thee ;  hast  thou  a  hope  that  is  not  mad  ?   Nevertheless,  one  may 

*  still  murmur  audibly,  or  in  tlie  original  Greek  if  that  suit  better ; 

*  **  Whoso  can  look  on  Death  will  stai*t  at  no  shadows." 

'  From  such  meditations  is  the  Wanderer  s  attention  called  out- 

*  wards ;  for  now  the  Valley  closes-in  abruptly,  intei-sected  by  a 
'  huge  mountain  mass,  the  stony  waterworn  ascent  of  which  is  not 

*  to  be  accomplished  on  horseback.  Anived  aloft,  he  finds  himself 

*  again  lifted  into  the  evening  sunset  light;  and  cannot  but  pause, 

*  and  gaze  round  liim,  some  moments  there.    An  upland  iiTCgular 

*  expanse  of  wold,  where  valleys  in  complex  bi^anchings  are  sud- 

*  donly  or  slowly  arituigiug  tlieir  descent  towards  eveiy  quaiter  of 

*  the  sky.  The  mountain-ranges  are  beneath  your  feet,  and  folded 
'  together:  only  the  loftier  summits  look-do>vn  here  and  there  as 
'  on  a  second  plain ;  lakes  also  lie  clear  and  earnest  in  then*  soli 

Q 
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'  tude.  No  ti'ace  of  man  now  visible ;  unless  indeed  it  were  he  v.  i^o 

*  ^bioned  that  little  visible  Jink  of  Highway,  here,  as  would  seem, 

*  scaling  the  inaccessible,  to  unite  Province  with  Pi'ovince.    But 

*  sunwards,  lo  you  !  how  it  towers  sheer  up,  a  world  of  Mountains, 
'  the  diadem  and  centre  of  the  mountain  region  I  A  huudied  and 
'  a  hundred  savage  peaks,  in  the  last  light  of  Day ;  all  glowing,  of 
'  gold  and  amethyst,  like  giant  spirits  of  the  wildei*ness ;  there  in 
'  their  silence,  in  then*  solitude,  even  as  on  the  night  when  Noali'a 
'  Deluge  first  diied !  Beautiful,  nay  solemn,  was  the  sudden  as- 
'  pect  to  our  Wanderer.    He  gazed  over  those  stupendous  masses 

*  with  wonder,  almost  with  longing  desire ;  never  till  this  horn*  liad 

*  he  known  Natm'e,  that  she  was  One,  that  she  was  his  Mother  and 
'  divine.  And  as  the  mddy  glow  was  fading  into  clearacss  in  the 
'  sky,  and  the  Sun  had  now  departed,  a  murmur  of  Eternity  and 
'  Immensity,  of  Death  and  of  Life,  stole  through  his  soul ;  and  he 
'  felt  as  if  Death  and  Life  were  one,  as  if  the  Earth  were  not  dead, 
'  as  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  had  its  throne  in  that  splendour,  and 
'  his  own  spirit  were  therewith  holding  communion. 

*  The  spell  was  broken  by  a  sound  of  cai-riage-whecls.    Emerg- 

*  ing  from  the  hidden  NorUiwai-d,  to  sink  soon  into  the  hidden 

*  Southward,  came  a  gay  barouche-and-four :  it  was  open ;  servants 
'  and  postillions  wore  wedding  fiivoui*s :  that  happy  pair,  then,  had 

*  found  each  other,  it  was  their  mamage  evening !    Few  moments 

*  brought  them  near:  Du  Himmd!    It  was  Heir  Towgood  and  — 

*  —  Blumine !  With  slight  unrecognising  salutation  they  passed 
'  me ;  plunged  down  amid  the  neighbouring  thickets,  onwai'ds,  to 
'  Heaven,  and  to  England ;  and  I,  in  my  friend  Hichter's  words,  / 
'  remained  aUme,  beMtid  them,  tnth  the  Night.* 

Were  it  not  crurx  in  these  cu'cumstances,  hei'e  might  be  the 
place  to  insei*t  an  observation,  gleaned  long  ago  from  the  gi*eat 
Clothes -Volumey  where  it  stands  with  quite  other  intent:  *  Some 

*  time  before  Small-Pox  was  extirpated,'  says  the  Professor,  *  there 

*  came  a  new  malady  of  the  spuitual  sort  on  Europe :  I  mean  the 

*  epidemic,  now  endemical,  of  View-hunting.  Poets  of  old  date, 
'  being  pnvileged  with  Senses,  had  also  enjoyed  external  Nature ; 

*  but  chiefly  as  we  enjoy  the  crystal  cup  which  holds  good  or  bad 
'  hquor  for  us ;  that  is  to  say,  in  silence,  or  with  slight  incidental 
'  commentary :  never,  as  I  compute,  till  after  the  Sorrows  of  Werter, 

*  was  there  man  found  who  would  say :  Come  let  us  make  a  De- 
'  scription !  Having  drunk  the  liquor,  come  let  us  eat  the  glass ! 
'  Of  which  endemic  the  Jenner  ia  unhappily  still  to  seek.'  Too 
true! 

We  reckon  it  more  important  to  renuirk  that  tlie  Professor's 
Wanderings,  so  fiur  aa  his  stoioal  and  qynioai  ^velopment  admits 
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UB  to  clear  insight,  here  first  take  their  permanent  chai*acteri  fatu- 
ous or  not  That  Basilisk-glance  of  the  Baiouche-and-foui*  seems 
to  have  withered-up  what  little  remnant  of  a  purpose  may  have 
still  Im'ked  in  him ;  Life  has  become  wholly  a  daik  labyrintli ; 
wherein,  through  long  ycai*8,  our  Friend,  Hying  from  si)ecti'e8,  has 
to  stumble  about  at  random,  and  naturally  ^vitll  more  haste  than 
progress. 

FooUsh  were  it  in  us  to  attempt  folloAving  him,  even  from  afai', 
in  this  extiuordinaiy  world-pilgiimage  of  his ;  the  simplest  record 
of  which,  were  cleai*  record  possible,  would  fill  volumes.  Hopeless 
is  the  obscurity,  unspeakable  the  confusion.  He  glides  from  coun- 
try to  countiy,  from  condition  to  condition ;  vanishing  and  re -ap- 
pealing, no  man  can  calculate  how  or  where.  Through  all  quailers 
of  the  world  he  wanders,  and  ai)parently  through  all  circles  of  so- 
ciety. If  in  any  scene,  perhaps  difficult  to  fix  geographically,  he 
settles  for  a  time,  and  forms  connexions,  be  sure  he  will  snap  them 
abruptly  asunder.  Let  him  sink  out  of  sight  as  Private  Schohu* 
(Privatisirender),  Uviug  by  the  grace  of  God  in  some  European  ca- 
pital, you  may  next  find  him  as  Hadjee  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca.  It  is  an  inexphcable  Phantasmagoria,  capricious,  quick- 
changing;  as  if  our  Traveller,  instead  of  limbs  and  highways,  had 
tiimsported  himself  by  some  wishing  caipet,  or  Foi-tunatus'  Hat. 
The  whole,  too,  imparted  emblematically,  in  dim  multifaiious  to- 
kens (as  that  collection  of  Street-Advei-tisements) ;  with  only  some 
touch  of  dhect  historical  notice  snaiingly  interspersed  :  little  light- 
xslets  in  the  world  of  haze !  So  that,  from  tliis  point,  tlie  Professor 
is  more  of  an  enigma  than  ever.  In  figui^ative  language,  we  might 
say  he  becomes,  not  indeed  a  spirit,  yet  spiritualised,  vaporised. 
Fact  unpai-alleled  in  Biography :  The  river  of  his  History,  which 
we  have  ti-aced  from  its  tiniest  fountains,  and  hoijcd  to  see  flow 
onwai'd,  with  increasing  current,  into  the  ocean,  here  dashes  itself 
over  that  terrific  Lover's  Leap;  and,  as  a  mad -foaming  catai'act, 
flies  wholly  into  tumultuous  clouds  of  spray  I  Low  down  it  iudecd 
collects  again  into  pools  and  plashes ,  yet  only  at  a  great  distance, 
and  witli  difficulty,  if  at  all,  into  a  general  stream.  To  cast  a  glance 
into  certain  of  those  pools  and  plashes,  and  ti-ace  whither  they  loin, 
must,  for  a  chapter  or  two,  form  the  limit  of  our  endeavoui*. 

For  which  end  doubtless  those  diiect  historical  Notices,  where 
they  can  be  met  with,  ai*e  the  best.  Nevertheless,  of  this  sort  too 
there  occui's  much,  which,  with  om*  present  light,  it  were  question- 
able to  emit.  Teufelsdi-ockh,  vibrating  eveiywhere  between  the 
highest  and  tlie  lowest  levels,  comes  into  contact  mth  public  His- 
tory itself.  For  example,  those  conversations  and  relations  with 
illustiious  Persons,  as  Sultan  Mahmouvi,  the  Emperor  Napolcoii« 
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and  011161*8,  are  tliey  not  as  yet  rather  of  a  diplomatic  chai*actot 
than  of  a  biogi-apliic  ?  The  Editor,  appreciating  the  sacredness  of 
crowned  heads,  nay  perhaps  suspecting  the  possible  trickeries  of  a 
Clothes-Philosopher,  will  eschew  this  province  for  the  present ;  a 
now  time  may  bring  new  insight  and  a  different  duty. 

If  we  ask  now,  not  indeed  with  what  ulterior  Purpose,  for  there 
was  none,  yet  with  what  immediate  outlooks ;  at  all  events,  in  what 
mood  of  mind,  the  Professor  undertook  and  prosecuted  this  world- 
pilgrimage, — the  an  swer  is  more  d  istinct  than  favourable.  *  A  name- 

*  less  Unrest,*  says  he,  *  urged  me  forward ;  to  which  the  outward 
'  motion  was  some  momcntai-y  lying  solace.  Wliither  should  I  go  ? 

*  My  Loadstai-s  were  blotted -out;  in  that  canopy  of  grim  fire  shone 

*  no  stai'.   Yet  fonvard  must  I ;  tlie  ground  burnt  under  me ;  there 
ivas  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  my  foot.     I  was  alone,  alone !    Ever 

*  too  the  strong  inward  longing  shaped  Fantasms  for  itself:  towards 

*  these,  one  after  the  other,  must  I  fi-uitlessly  wander.   A  feeling  I 

*  had  tliat,  for  my  fever-thirst,  there  was  and  must  be  somewhere 

*  a  healing  Fountain.    To  many  fondly  imagined  Foimtains,  the 

*  Saints'  Wells  of  these  days,  did  I  pilgiim;  to  great  Men,  to  great 

*  Cities,  to  great  Events :  but  found  thei*e  no  healing.  In  stninge 
'  countries,  as  in  the  well-known ;  in  savage  deseils,  as  in  the  press 

*  of  con-upt  civilisation,  it  was  ever  the  same :  how  could  your  Wan- 

*  derer  escape  from — his  own  Shadow  f  Nevei-theless  still  Foi-wai'd ! 
'  I  felt  as  if  in  great  haste ;  to  do  I  saw  not  what.  Fix>m  the  depths 
'  of  my  own  heai't,  it  called  to  me,  Foinvards !    The  winds  and  the 

*  streams,  and  all  Nature  sounded  Id  me.  Forwards !    Aeh  Qott,  I 

*  was  even,  once  for  all,  a  Son  of  Time.' 

From  which  is  it  not  clear  tliat  the  internal  Satanic  School  was 
still  active  enough?  He  says  elsewhere :  *  The  Enchiridion  of  Epic- 
'  tetus  I  had  ever  with  me,  often  as  my  sole  rational  companion  ; 

*  and  regret  to  mention  that  the  nourishment  it  yielded  was  ti-i- 
'  fling.*  Thou  foolish  Teufelsdrockli !  How  could  it  else?  Hadst 
thou  not  Greek  enough  to  understand  thus  much:  The  end  of  Man 
is  an  Action,  and  not  a  Thought,  though  it  were  the  noblest? 

How  I  lived?'  writes  he  once :  *  Friend,  hast  thou  considered 

*  the  *'  i-ugged  all-nourishing  Earth,"  as  Sophocles  well  names  her ; 

*  how  she  feeds  the  spaiTow  on  the  house  lop,  much  more  her  dar- 

*  ling,  man  ?    While  thou  stirrest  Und  livcst,  thou  hast  a  probabi- 

*  lity  of  victual.     My  breakfast  of  tea  has  been  cooked  by  a  Tailar 

*  woman,  witli  water  of  the  Amur,  who  wiped  her  cartlien-kettle 

*  with  a  hoi*se-tail.    I  have  roasted  wild-eggs  in  tlie  sand  of  Sahara; 

*  I  have  awakened  in  Paiis  Estrapadet  and  Vienna  MalzUins,  mtb 

*  no  prospect  of  brealdiast  beyond  elemental  liquid.    That  I  bad 

*  my  I/i\ing  to  seek  saved  me  from  Dying, — ^by  suicide.    In  oui 
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busy  Europe,  is  there  not  an  everlasting  demand  for  Intellect,  in 
'  the  chemical,  mechanical,  political,  religious,  educational,  com- 
'  mercial  depailments*?     In  Pagan   countiies,  cannot  one  wiitc 

Fetishes?    Living!     Little  knowest  thou  what  alchemy  is  in  an 

*  inventive  Soul ;  how,  as  with  its  little  finger,  it  can  create  provi- 
'  sion  enough  for  the  body  (of  a  Philosopher) ;  and  then,  as  with 
'  both  liands,  create  quite  other  than  provision  ;  namely,  spectres 

*  to  tomicnt  itself  withal.' 

Poor  Teufelsdrockh !  Fljdng  ^nth  Hunger  alwaj's  parallel  to 
him ;  and  a  whole  Infernal  Chase  in  his  rear ;  so  that  the  counte- 
nance of  Himger  is  comparatively  a  fiiend's !  Thus  must  he,  in 
the  temper  of  ancient  Gain,  or  of  the  modem  Wandering  Jew, 
save  only  that  he  feels  himself  not  guilty  and  but  sufFeiing  the 
p^ins  of  guilt, — wend  to  and  fro  witli  aimless  speed.  Thus  must 
he,  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  Eai*th  (by  footprints),  write  his 
Sorrotrs  of  Teufelsdrockh ;  even  as  Uie  great  Goethe,  in  passionate 
words,  had  to  write  his  Sorrows  ofWerter,  before  the  spirit  freed 
herself,  and  he  could  become  a  Man.  Vain  ti-uly  is  the  hope  of 
your  swiftest  Runner  to  escape  *  from  his  oyn\  Shadow !'  Never- 
theless, in  these  sick  days,  when  the  Born  of  Heaven  first  descries 
himself  (about  the  age  of  twenty)  in  a  world  such  as  oui-s,  richer 
than  usual  in  two  things,  in  Ti*uths  grown  obsolete,  and  Trades 
gi-own  obsolete, — what  can  the  fool  think  but  that  it  is  all  a  Den  of 
Lies,  wherein  whoso  will  not  speak  lies  and  act  Lies,  must  stand 
idle  and  despair?  Wliereby  it  happens  that,  for  your  nobler  minds, 
the  publishing  of  some  such  Work  of  Art,  in  one  or  the  other  dia- 
lect, becomes  almost  a  necessit}'.  For  what  is  it  properly  but  an 
Altercation  with  the  Devil,  before  j'ou  begin  honestly  Fighting 
him  ?  Your  Byron  publishos  his  Sorrows  ^  Lord  Qeorge^  in  vei-se 
and  in  prose,  and  copiously  otherwise,  your  Bonaparte  represents 
his  Sorrows  of  Napoleon  Opera,  in  an  ail-too  stupendous  style;  with 
music  of  cannon-volleys,  and  murder- shrieks  of  a  world;  his  stage- 
litrhts  are  the  fires  of  Conflagnition  ;  his  rhj-me  and  recitative  are 
the  tmmp  of  embattled  Hosts  and  the  sound  of  falling  Cities. — 
Happier  is  he  who,  like  our  Clothes  Philosopher,  can  write  such 
matter,  since  it  must  be  written,  ou  tho  insensible  Earth,  with  hin 
nho^^-Boies  only;  and  also  survive  tlie  writing  thereof  1 
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CHAPTEK  VII.  , 

THE  EVERLASTING  NO. 

Un'dek  the  sti-angc  nebulous  envelopment,  wherein  our  Professor 
has  now  shrouded  himself,  no  doubt  but  his  spiritual  nature  in 
ncivertheless  progressive,  and  growing :  for  how  can  tlie  '  Son  of 
Time,'  in  any  case,  stand  still  ?  We  behold  him,  through  those 
dim  yeai-s,  in  a  state  of  crisis,  of  transition :  his  mad  Pilgiimings, 
and  general  solution  into  aimless  Discontinuity,  what  is  all  this 
but  a  mad  Fermentation ;  whcrefrom,  the  fiercer  it  is,  the  clearer 
product  will  one  day  evolve  itself? 

Such  transitions  are  ever  full  of  pain :  thus  the  Eagle  when  he 
moults  is  sickly ;  and,  to  attain  his  new  beak,  must  harshly  dash- 
oflf  the  old  one  upon  rocks.  What  Stoicism  soever  our  Wanderer, 
in  his  individual  acts  and  motions,  may  affect,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  hot  fever  of  anarchy  and  misery  raging  within ;  coiiiscations 
of  which  flash-out :  as,  indeed,  how  could  there  be  other  ?  Have 
we  not  seen  him  disappointed,  bemocked  of  Destiny,  through  long 
years?  All  that  the  young  heart  might  desire  and  pmy-for  has 
been  denied ;  nay,  as  in  the  last  worst  instance,  offered  and  then 
snatched  away.  Ever  an  '  excellent  Passivity;'  but  of  useful,  rea- 
sonable Activity,  essential  to  the  foimer  as  Food  to  Hunger,  no- 
thing granted:  till  at  length,  in  tliis  wild  Pilgi-image,  he  must 
forcibly  seize  for  himself  an  Activity,  though  useless,  unreason- 
able. Alas !  liis  cup  of  bitterness,  which  had  been  fiUing  drop  by 
drop,  ever  since  that  first  *  ruddy  morning'  in  the  Hinterschlag 
Gymnasium,  was  at  the  very  lip ;  and  then  with  that  poison-drop, 
of  the  Towgood-and-Blumiue  business,  it  runs -over,  and  even 
hisses-over  in  a  deluge  of  foam. 

He  himself  says  once,  with  more  justness  than  originality : 

*  Man  is,  properly  speaking,  based  upon  Hope,  he  has  no  other 
'  possession  but  Hope ;  this  world  of  his  is  emphatically  tlie  Place 

*  of  Hope.*  What  then  was  our  Professor's  possession  ?  We  see 
him,  for  the  present,  quite  shut-out  from  Hope;  looking  not  intc 
the  golden  orient,  but  vaguely  all  round  into  a  dim  copper  liriuar 
ment.  pregnant  with  eai*thquake  and  toniado. 

Alas,  shut-out  from  Hope,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  yet  di'eam 
of !  For  as  he  wanders  woaiisomcly  through  this  world,  he  has 
now  lost  all  tidings  of  another  aiid  liigher.  Full  of  religion,  or  at 
least  of  rehgiooity,  as  our  Friend  has  since  exhibited  himself,  he 
hides  not  that,  in  those  days,  he  was  wholly  iiTcligious :  *  Doubt 

*  had  darkened  into  Unbelief,'  says  he ;  *  shade  after  shade  grows 
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*  grimly  oyer  your  soul,  till  you  have  the  fixed,  starless,  Tartai*ean 

*  black.'  To  such  readers  as  have  reflected,  what  can  be  called 
reflecting,  on  man's  life,  and  happily  discovered,  in  contradiction 
to  much  Profit -and -Loss  PhUosophy,  speculative  and  practical, 
that  Soul  is  tiot  synonymous  with  Stomach;  who  understand, 
tiiereforo,  in  our  Friend's  words,  *  tliat,  for  man's  well-being,  Faith 

*  is  pi-operly  the  one  thing  needful ;  how,  with  it,  Mai-tyi-s,  other- 

*  wise  weak,  can  cheerfully  endure  the  shame  and  the  cross ;  and, 

*  without  it.  Worldlings  puke-up  their  sick  existence,  bj'  suicide. 

*  in  tlie  midst  of  luxur}*^  :*  to  snch  it  will  be  clear  that,  for  a  pure 
moi-al  nature,  the  loss  of  his  religious  Belief  was  the  loss  of  eveiy- 
thing.  Unhappy  young  man !  All  wounds,  the  ci-ush  of  long- 
continued  Destitution,  the  stab  of  false  Friendship,  and  of  false 
Love,  all  wounds  in  thy  so  genial  heart,  would  have  healed  again, 
had  not  its  life-\TOnnth  been  withdrawn.  Well  might  he  ekclaim, 
in  his  wild  way :  •  Is  there  no  God,  then ;  but  at  best  an  absentee 

*  God,  sitting  idle,  ever  since  the  first  Sabbath,  at  the  outside  of 
'  his  Universe,  and  ^ewng  it  go?    Has  tlie  word  Duty  no  meaning; 

*  is  what  we  call  Duty  no  divine  Messenger  and  Guide,  but  a  false 

*  earthly  Fautasm,  made-up  of  Desire  and  Fear,  of  emanations 

*  from  the  Gallows  and  from  Doctor  Graham's  Celestial  -  Bed  ? 

*  Happiness  of  an  approving  Conscience !   Did  not  Paul  of  Taraus, 

*  whom  admiring  men  have  since  named  Saint,  feel  that  Jie  was 
'  "  the  chief  of  sinners ;"  and  Nero  of  Rome,  jocund  in  spirit  (wohl- 

*  gemutk),  spend  much  of  his  time  in  fiddling?    Foolish  Word- 

*  monger  and  Motive-grinder,  who  in  thy  Logic-mill  hast  an  eai-thly 
'  mechanism  for  the  Godlike  itself,  and  wouldst  fain  giind  me  out 

*  Virtue  from  the  husks  of  Pleasure, — I  tell  thee,  Nay !    To  the 

*  unregenerate  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  a  man,  it  is  ever  the  bit- 

*  tei'est  aggravation  of  his  \iTetchedness  that  he  is  conscious  of 

*  Virtue,  that  he  feels  himself  the  victim  not  of  suffering  only,  but 

*  of  injustice.    What  then?     Is  the  heroic  inspiration  we  name 

*  Virtue  but  some  Passion  ;  some  bubble  of  the  blood,  bubbling  in 

*  tlie  direction  others  profit  by  ?     I  know  not :  only  this  I  know, 

*  If  what  thou  namest  Happiness  be  our  true  aim,  then  are  we  all 

*  astray.    With  Stupidity  and  sound  Digestion  man  may  fi'ont 

*  much.    But  what,  in  these  dull  unimaginative  days,  are  the  ter- 

*  roi's  of  Conscience  to  the  diseases  of  the  Liver!   Not  on  Morality, 

*  but  on  Cookery,  let  us  build  our  stronghold :  there  brandishing 

*  our  fr}'ing-pan,  as  censer,  let  us  offler  sweet  incense  to  tlie  Devil, 
'  and  live  at  ease  on  the  fat  things  he  has  provided  for  his  Elect !' 

Thus  has  the  bewildered  Wanderer  to  stand,  as  so  many  have 
done,  shouting  question  after  question  into  the  Sibyl-cave  of  Des- 
tiny, and  receive  no  Answer  but  an  Echo.    It  is  q)\  a  grim  Desert. 
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this  once-fiur  world  of  his ;  wherein  is  heard  only  the  howling  uf 
wild'-beasts,  or  the  shrieks  of  despairing,  hat^-iilled  men ;  and  no 
Pillar  of  Cloud  by  day,  and  no  Pillar  of  Fire  by  night,  any  longer 
guides  the  Pilgrim.  To  such  length  has  the  spirit  of  Inquiiy  car- 
ried him.  '  But  what  boots  it  {w€u  thut*$)  T  cries  he :  *  it  is  but  the 
'  common  lot  in  this  era.  Not  having  come  to  spiritual  minority 
'  prior  to  the  Siecle  de  Louis  Quinze,  and  not  being  bom  purely  a 

*  Loghead  (Dummkopf)^  thou  hadst  no  other  outlook.  The  whole 
'  world  is,  like  thee,  sold  to  Unbelief;  their  old  Temples  of  the 
'  Godhead,  which  for  long  have  not  been  lainproof,  cnimble  down ; 

*  and  men  ask  now :  Where  is  the  Godhead ;  our  eyes  never  saw 
•him?' 

Pitiful  enough  were  it,  for  all  these  wild  utterances,  to  call  our 
Diogenes  Avicked.  Unprofitable  servants  as  we  all  are,  perhaps  at 
no  era  of  his  life  was  he  more  decisively  the  Servant  of  Goodness, 
the  Servant  of  God,  tlian  even  now  when  doubting  God's  exist- 
ence. *  One  circumstance  I  note,  says  he :  *  after  all  the  name- 
'  less  woe  that  Inquiry,  which  for  me,  what  it  is  not  always,  was 

*  genuine  Love  of  Truth,  had  wrought  me,  I  ncvci'theless  still 

*  loved  Truth,  and  would  bate  no  jot  of  my  allegiance  to  her. 

*  "  Truth !"  I  cried,  "  though  the  Heavens  cioish  me  for  following 

*  her :  no  Falsehood !  though  a  whole  celestial  Lubberland  were 
'  the  price  of  Apostasy."  In  conduct  it  was  the  same.  Had  n 
''divine  Messenger  from  the  clouds,  or  mimculous  Handwriting 
'  on  the  wall,  convincingly  proclaimed  to  mo  Tliis  thou  shalt  do, 

*  with  what  passionate  readiness,  as  I  often  thought,  would  I 

*  have  done  it,  had  it  been  leaping  into  the  infernal  Fire.  Thus, 
'  in  spite  of  all  Motive-giindei's,  and  Mechanical  Profit-and-Loss 
'  Philosophies,  with  the  sick  ophthalmia  and  hallucination  tliey 

*  had  brought  on,  was  the  Infinite  nature  of  Duty  still  dimly  pre- 

*  sent  to  me :  living  ^vithout  God  in  the  world,  of  God's  light  I 

*  was  not  utterl}*  bereft ;  if  my  as  yet  sealed  eyes,  with  their  un- 

*  speakable  longing,  could  nowhere  see  Him,  novoilheless  in  my 

*  heai*t  He  was  present,  and  His  heaven-written  Iaw  still  stood 

*  legible  and  sacred  theie.* 

Meanwhile,  under  all  these  tribulations,  and  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual destitutions,  what  must  the  Wanderer,  in  his  silent  soul, 
have  endured  !     *  The  painfullest  feeling,*  writes  he,  •  is  that  of 

*  your  own  Feebleness  (Unkraft) ;  ever,  as  the  English  Milton  says, 

*  to  be  weak  is  the  true  misery.  And  yet  of  your  Strength  tliere  is 

*  and  can  be  no  clear  feeling,  save  by  what  you  have  prospered  in, 
'  by  what  you  have  done.  Between  vague  wavering  Capability  and 

*  fixed  indubitable  Performance,  what  a  difference !   A  certain  inar- 

*  ticulato  Self- consciousness  dwells  dimly  in  us:  which  only  om 
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Works  can  render  articulate  and  decisively  discernible.     Our 

*  Works  are  the  min*or  wherein  the  spiiit  first  sees  its  natural 

*  lineaments.  Hence,  too,  the  folly  of  that  impossible  Precept 
'  Know  thyself;  till  it  be  translated  into  this  partially  possible  one. 
'  Know  what  thou  canst  work-at. 

*  But  for  me,  so  strangely  unprosperous  had  I  been,  the  net* 

*  result  of  my  Workings  amounted  as  yet  simply  to — Nothing. 

*  How  then  could  I  believe  in  my  Strength,  when  thei-e  was  as  yet 

*  no  min*or  to  see  it  in  ?    Ever  did  this  agitating,  yet,  as  I  now 

*  perceive,  quite  frivolous  question,  remain  to  me  insoluble :  Hast 
'  thou  a  certain  Faculty,  a  certain  Woi*th,  such  even  as  the  most 

*  have  not ;  or  art  thou  the  completest  Dullaid  of  these  modei-n 

*  times  ?    Alas !  the  feaiful  Unbelief  is  imbclief  in  yourself;  and 

*  how  could  I  believe  ?    Had  not  my  fii-st,  last  Faith  in  myself, 

*  when  even  to  me  the  Heavens  seemed  laid  open,  and  I  dai-ed  to 

*  love,  been  ail-too  ciiielly  belied  ?     The  speculative  Mystery  of 

*  Life  gi'ew  ever  more  mysterious  to  me :  neither  in  the  practical 

*  Mystery  had  I  made  the  slightest  progress,  but  been  every^vhero 
'  buffeted,  foiled,  and  contemptuously  cast-out.    A  feeble  unit  in 

*  die  middle  of  a  threatening  Infinitude,  I  scorned  to  have  nothing 

*  given  me  but  eyes,  whereby  to  discern  my  own  wretchedness. 

*  Inrisible  yet  impenetrable  walls,  as  of  Enchantment,  divided  me 
'  from  all  living :  was  there,  in  the  v.ide  world,  any  true  bosom  I 

*  could  press  tnistfully  to  mine?  O  Heaven,  No,  there  was  none  f 
'  I  kept  a  lock  upon  my  lips :  why  should  I  spetilt  much  with  that 

*  shifting  variety  of  so-called  Friends,  in  whose  withered,  vain  and 

*  too-hungiy  souls  Friendsliip  was  but  an  incredible  ti'adition? 

*  In  such  cases,  your  resource  is  to  talk  little,  and  that  little  mostly 

*  from  the  Newspapers.  Now  when  I  look  back,  it  was  a  sti-ange 
'  isolation  I  then  lived  in.    The  men  and  women  around  me,  even 

*  speaking  with  me,  were  but  Figures ;  I  had,  pi-actically,  forgotten 

*  that  tliey  were  alive,  that  they  weie  not  merely  automatic.     In 

*  midst  of  tlipir  Tondcd  streets,  nnd  assonibloges,  I  walked  soli- 

*  tai-y ;  and  (excei>t  as  it  was  my  own  heart,  not  anotlier's,  that  I 

*  kept  devouring)  savage  also,  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle.     Some 

*  comfort  it  would  have  been,  could  I,  like  a  Faust,  have  fancied 

*  myself  tempted  and  tormented  of  the  Devil ;  for  a  Hell,  as  I  ini^i- 

*  gine,  without  Life,  though  only  diabolic  Life,  were  more  frightful . 

*  but  in  our  age  of  Downpulling  and  Disbelief,  the  veiy  Devil  has 
'  been  pulled-down,  you  cannot  so  much  as  believe  in  a  Devil.  To 
'  me  the  Universe  was  all  void  of  Life,  of  Puijjosc,  of  Volition, 
'  even  of  Hostility :  it  was  one  huge,  dead,  immcasui-able  Steam- 

*  engine,  rolling-on,  in  its  dead  indifference,  to  giind  me  limb  from 

*  limb.    O  the  vast,  gloomy,  solitary  Golgotha,  nnd  Mil?  of  Death! 
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»  Wliy  was  the  Living  banished  thither  companionless,  consciouR? 

*  Wh3'  if  there  is  no  Denl ;  nay,  unless  the  Devil  is  your  God  ?' 

A  prey  incessantly  to  such  corrosions,  might  not,  moreover,  as 
the  worst  aggravation  to  them,  the  iron  constitution  even  of  a 
Teufelsdrockh  threaten  to  fail?  We  conjecture  that  he  has  known 
sickness ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  locomotive  habits,  perhaps  sickness 
of  the  chronic  sort.    Hear  this,  for  example :  *  How  beautiful  to 

*  die  of  broken-heart,  on  Paper !    Quite  another  thing  in  Practice ; 

*  every  window  of  your  Feeling,  even  of  your  Intellect,  as  it  were, 

*  begiimed  and  mud-bespattered,  so  .that  no  pure  ray  can  enter ; 

*  a  whole  Drugshop  in  your  inwards ;  the  fordone  soul  dro^vning 

*  slowly  in  quagmires  of  Disgust  !* 

Putting  all  which  external  and  internal  miseries  together,  may 
we  not  find  in  the  following  sentences,  quite  in  our  Professor's 
still  vein,  significance  enough?    *  From  Suicide  a  certain  after- 

*  shine  (NachseJiein)  of  Christianily  >vithheld  me :  perhaps  also  a 
'  certain  indolence  of  character ;  for,  was  not  that  a  remedy  I  had 

*  at  any  time  within  reach  ?    Often,  however,  was  there  a  question 

*  present  to  me :  Should  some  one  now,  at  the  turning  of  that 

*  comer,  blow  thee  suddenly  out  of  Space,  into  the  other  World, 

*  or  other  No-world,  by  pistol-shot, — how  were  it?    On  which 

*  ground,  too,  I  have  often,  in  sea- storms  and  sieged  cities  and 

*  other  death-scenes,  exhibited  an  imperttfrbability,  which  passed, 

*  falsely  enough,  for  courage/ 

*  So  had  it  lasted,*  concludes  the  Wanderer, '  so  had  it  lasted, 

*  as  in  bitter  i>rotracted  Death-agony,  through  long  years.    The 

*  heart  within  me,  unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dewdrop,  was  smoul- 

*  dering  in  sulphurous,  slow-consuming  fire.    Almost  since  earliest 

*  memory  I  had  shed  no  tear ;  or  once  only  when  I,  murmuring 
'  half-audibly,  recited  Faust's  Deathsong,  that  wild  Selig  der  den  er 

*  im  Siegesglanze  findet  (Happy  whom  he  finds  in  Battle's  splen- 

*  dour),  and  thought  that  of  this  last  Friend  even  I  was  not  for- 
'  saken,  that  Destiny  itself  could  not  doom  me  not  to  die.    Having 

*  no  hope,  neither  had  I  any  definite  fear,  were  it  of  Man  or  of 

*  Devil :  nay,  I  often  felt  as  if  it  might  be  solacing,  could  the  Arch- 

*  Devil  himself,  though  in  Tartarean  terrors,  but  rise  to  me,  that  I 

*  might  tell  him  a  little  of  my  mind.    And  yet,  strangely  enough, 

*  I  lived  in  a  continual,  indefinite*  pining  fear;  tremulous,  pusil- 

*  lanimous,  apprehensive  of  I  knew  not  what :  it  seemed  as  if  all 

*  things  in  the  Heavens  above  and  the  Earth  beneath  would  hurt 

*  me ;  as  if  the  Heavens  and  ihe  Earth  wefie  but  boundless  jaws 

*  of  a  devouiing  monster,  wherein  I,  palpitating,  waited  to  be  de- 

*  voured. 

*  Full  of  such  humour,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  m  tb<» 
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*  whole  French  Capital  or  Suburbs,  was  I,  one  sultry  Dogday,  after 

*  much  perambulation,  toiling  along  the  diily  little  Rue  Saint- 

*  Thomas  de  TEnfer^  among  civic  rubbish  enough,  in  a  close  atmo- 

*  sphere,  and  over  pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  Furnace ; 

*  whereby  doubtless  my  spirits  were  little  cheered ;  when,  all  at 

*  once,  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I  asked  myself:  '*  What 
'  art  thou  afraid  of?     Wherefore,  like  a  coward,  dost  tliou  forever 

*  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and  trembling?    Despicable 

*  biped !  what  is  the  sum-total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  tliee  ? 

*  Death  ?    Well,  Death ;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all 

*  that  the  Devil  and  Man  may,  will  or  can  do  against  thee !    Hast 

*  tliou  not  a  heart ;  canst  thou  not  suffer  whatso  it  be ;  and.  as  a 

*  Child  of  Freedom,  though  outcast,  ti-ample  Tophet  itself  under 

*  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee  ?    Let  it  come,  then ;  I  will  meei  . 

*  it  and  defy  it !"    And  as  I  so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream 

*  of  fire  over  my  whole  soul ;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  nie 

*  forever.    I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength  ;  a  spirit,  almost  a 

*  god.    Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed : 
'  not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation  and  grim 

*  fire-eyed  Defiance. 

»  Thus  had  the  Everlasting  No  {daz  ewige  Nein)  pealed  autho- 

*  ritativcly  through  all  the  recesses  of  my  Being,  of  my  Me  ;  and 

*  then  was  it  that  my  whole  Me  stood-up,  in  native  God-created 

*  majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  Protest.     Such  a  Pro- 

*  test,  tlie  most  important  transaction  in  Life,  may  that  same  In- 
'  dignation  and  Defiance,  in  a  psj'chological  point  of  view,  be  fitly 

*  called.    The  Everlasting  No  had  said :  "  Behold,  thou  art  fatlier- 
'  less,  outcast,  and  the  Universe  is  mine  (the  DeviVs)  ;'*  to  which 

*  my  whole  Me  now  made  answer :  "  /  am  not  thine,  but  Free,  and 

*  forever  hate  thee !" 

*  It  is  from  this  hour  that  I  incline  to  date  my  Spiritual  New- 

*  birth,  or  Baphometic  Fire-baptism ;  perhaps  I  dh'cctly  Uiereupor 

*  began  to  be  a  Man.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CENTRE  OF  INDIFFERENCE. 


Though,  after  this  'Baphometic  Fu*e-baptism'  of  his,  our  Wan- 
derer signifies  that  his  Unrest  was  but  increased ;  as,  indeed. 
Indignation  and  Defiance,'  especially  against  things  in  general, 
ai'c  not  the  most  peaceable  inmates  ;  yet  can  the  Psychologist  sur- 
mise tliat  it  was  no  longer  a  quite  hopeless  Unrest;  that  hence- 
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forth  it  had  at  least  a  iixed  centre  to  revolve  round.  For  the  fire 
baptised  soul,  long  so  scathed  and  thunder -riven,  here  feels  its 
own  Freedom,  which  feeUng  is  its  Baphometic  Baptism :  the  cita- 
del of  its  whole  kingdom  it  has  thus  gained  by  assault,  and  will 
keep  inexpugnable;  outwards  fi'om  which  the  remaining  domi- 
nions, not  indeed  without  hard  battling,  will  doubtless  by  degrees 
be  conquered  and  pacificated.  Under  another  figure,  we  might 
say,  if  in  that  great  moment,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Thanias  de  VEttfer, 
the  old  inwai*d  Satanic  School  was  not  yet  thi-own  out  of  doors,  it 
received  peremptory  judicial  notice  to  quit ; — whereby,  for  the  rest, 
its  howl-chantings,  Emulphus-cursings,  and  rebellious  guashings 
of  teeth,  might,  in  the  mean  while,  becouie  only  the  more  tumul- 
tuous, and  difficult  to  keep  secret. 

Accordingly,  if  we  sciTitiuise  tliose  Pilgiiniings  well,  tlicre  is 
perhaps  discernible  hencofortli  a  certain  incipient  metliod  in  their 
madness.  Not  wholly  as  a  Spectre  does  Teufelsdi-ockh  now  stonu 
through  the  world ;  at  worst  as  a  spectre-fighting  Man,  nay  who 
will  one  day  be  a  Spectre-queller.  If  pilgiiniing  restlessly  to  so 
many  *  Saints'  Wells,*  and  ever  witliout  quenching  of  his  thii-st, 
he  nevertheless  finds  little  secular  well8,  whereby  fn^m  time  to 
time  some  alleviation  is  ministered.  In  a  word,  he  is  now,  if 
not  ceasing,  yet  intermitting  to  *  eat  his  own  heai*t ;'  and  clutches 
round  him  outwardly  on  the  Not -me  for  wholesomer  food.  Does 
not  tlio  following  glimpse  exhibit  him  in  a  much  more  natural 
state? 

•  Towns  also  and  Cities,  especially  the  ancient,  I  failed  not  to 

*  look-upon  with  interest.  How  beautiful  to  see  thereby,  as  thi*ough 

*  a  long  vista,  into  the  remote  Time ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  an  aciiuil 

*  section  of  almost  the  eai'liest  Past  brought  safe  into  the  Present, 

*  and  set  befoi'e  3'our  eyes !     There,  in  that  old  City,  was  a  live 

*  ember  of  Culinaiy  Fire  put -down,  say  only  two -thousand  ycai-s 
'  ago ;  and  tliere,  burning  more  or  less  tiiumphantly,  with  siurli 

*  fuel  as  the  region  yielded,  it  has  burnt,  and  still  bums,  and  thou 
'  tliyself  seest  the  very  smoke  thereof.    Ah  !   and  the  far  more 

*  mysterious  live  ember  of  Vital  Fire  was  then  also  put-domi 

*  thoi-e ;  and  still  mimculously  bums  and  spreads ;  and  the  smoke 
'  and  ashes  thereof  (in  these  Judgment-Halls  and  Churchyards), 

*  and  its  bellows-engines  (in  tliese  Churches),  tliou  still  seest;  and 

*  its  flame,  looking- out  from  every  kind  countenance,  and  eveiy 

*  hateful  one,  still  wanns  thee  or  scorches  thee. 

'  Of  Man's  Activity  and  Attainment  the  chief  results  ai*e  aerl- 

*  fonn,  mystic,  and  preseiTcd  in  Tradition  only :  such  ai*e  Lis 
'  Fonns  of  Government,  with  the  Authority  they  rest  on ;  his  Cus- 

*  toms.  or  Fashions  both  of  Clotli-Habits  and  of  Soul-habits;  much 
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more  liis  collective  stock  of  Handicrafts,  the  whole  Faculty  he 
has  acquired  of  manipulating  Nature  :  all  these  things,  as  indis- 
'  pensahle  and  priceless  as  the}'  are,  cannot  in  an}'  way  be  fixed 
'  under  lock-and-key,  but  must  flit,  spirit-like,  on  impalpa*b1e  vehi- 
'  cles,  from  Father  to  Son ;  if  you  demand  sight  of  them,  they  are 
'  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  Visible  Ploughmen  and  Hammermen 
'  there  have  been,  ever  from  Cain  and  Tubalcain  downwards :  but 
'  where  does  your  accumulated  Agncultural,  Metallurgic,  and 
'  other  Manufacturing  Skill  lie  warehoused  ?  It  ti'ansmits  itself 
'  on  the  atmospheric  air,  on  the  sun's  rays  (by  Hearing  and  by 
'  Vision) ;  it  is  a  thing  aeriform,  impalpable,  of  quite  spiritual  soi-t, 
'  In  like  manner,  ask  mc  not,  ^yhere  are  the  Laws  ;  where  is  the 
'  Government?  In  vain  wilt  thou  go  to  Schonbnmn,  to  Downing 
'  Street,  to  the  Palais  Bourbon :  tliou  findest  nothing  tlicre,  but 
'  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  some  bundles  of  Papers  tied  nitli 
'  tape.  Wliere  then  is  that  same  cunningly -devised  almighty 
'  Government  of  theirs  to  be  laid  hands  on  ?  Everywhere,  yet 
'  nowhere :  seen  only  in  its  works,  this  too  is  a  thing  aeriform, 
'  in  risible;  or  if  you  >vill,  mystic  and  miraculous.  So  spiritual 
(ffeistig)  is  our  whole  daily  Life :  all  that  we  do  springs  out  of 
'  Mystery,  Spirit,  invisible  Force ;  only  like  a  little  Cloud-image, 
'  or  Armida  s  Palace,  air-built,  does  the  Actual  body  itself  forth 
'  from  the  gi^eat  mystic  Deep. 

*  Visible  and  tangible  products  of  the  Past,  again,  I  reckon-up 
'  to  the  extent  of  three  :  Cities,  with  their  Cabinets  and  Arsenals ; 
'  then  tilled  Fields,  to  eitlier  or  to  both  of  which  divisions  Roads 

'  with  their  Bridges  may  belong ;   and  thirdly Books.    In 

'  which  third  ti-uly,  the  last-invented,  lies  a  worth  far  surpassing 
'  that  of  the  two  others.    Wondrous  indeed  is  the  virtue  of  a  true 
'  Book.     Not  like  a  dead  city  of  stones,  yearly  crumbling,  yearly 
'  needing  repair ;  more  like  a  tilled  field,  but  then  a  spiritual  field ; 
'  like  a  spiritual  tree,  let  me  rather  say,  it  stands  from  yeai*  to 
'  year,  and  from  age  to  age  (we  have  Books  that  already  number 
some  hundred-and-fifty  human  ages) ;  and  yearly  comes  its  new 
'  produce    of  leaves  (Commentaries,  Deductions,   Philosophical, 
Political  Systems;   or  were  it  only  Sermons,  Pamphlets,  Jour- 
'  nalistic  Essays),  eveiy  one  of  which  is  talismanic  and  tl^auma- 
'  tmijj^,  for  it  can  persuade  men.    O  thou  who  art  able  to  write 
'  a  Book,  which  once  in  the  two  centuries  or  oftener  there  is  a 
'  man  gifted  to  do,  envy  not  him  whom  they  name  City-builder, 
and  inexpressibly  pity  him  whom  they  name  Conqueror  or  City- 
burner  !     Thou  too  art  a  Conqueror  and  Victor ;  but  of  the  ti-ue 
sort,  namely  over  the  Devil :  thou  too  hast  built  what  will  outla>?l 
all  maible  and  metal,  and  be  a  wonder-bringing  City  of  tlic  Mind, 
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'  a  Temple  aud  Seminary  and  Prophetic  Mount,  whereto  all  kin* 
'  dreds  of  the  Earth  will  pilgrim. — Fool!  why  journey  est  thou 

*  wearisomely,  in  thy  autiquai'ian  fervour,  to  gaze  on  the  stone 
'  pyramids  of  Gceza,  or  the  clay  ones  of  Sacchara?  Those  stand 
'  there,  as  I  can  tell  thee,  idle  and  inert,  looking  over  the  Desert, 

*  foolishly  enough,  for  the  last  thi-ee-thousand  yeai-s :  but  canst 
'  thou  not  open  thy  Hebrew  Bible,  then,  or  even  Luther's  Version 
'  thereof?* 

No  less  satisfactory  is  his  sudden  appcaiauce  not  in  Battle, 
yet  on  some  Battle-field ;  which,  we  soon  gather,  must  be  that  of 
Wagi-am ;  so  that  here,  for  once,  is  a  certain  approximation  to  dis- 
tinctness of  date.    Omitting  much,  let  us  impait  what  follows  : 

*  Horrible  enough !  A  whole  Marchfeld  strewed  with  shell- 
'  splinters,  cannon-shot,  ruined  tumbrils,  aud  dead  men  and 
'  horses ;  stragglers  still  remaining  not  so  much  as  buried.    And 

*  those  red  mould  he^ps :  ay,  thei'c  lie  the  Shells  of  Men,  out  of 

*  which  all  the  Life  and  Virtue  has  been  blown ;  and  now  ai*e  they 
'  swept  together,  and  crammed-down  out  of  sight,  like  blown  £gg- 

*  shells ! — Did  Nature,  when  she  bade  the  Donau  bring  down  his 
'  mould  cargoes  fi'om  the  Garinthian  and  Carpathian  Heights,  and 

*  spread  them  out  here  into  the  softest,  richest  level, — ^intend  thee, 

*  O  Marchfeld,  for  a  corn-bcaiiug  Nursery,  whereon  her  children 

*  might  be  nui*sed ;  or  for  a  Cockpit,  wherein  they  might  the  more 
'  commodiously  be  throttled  and  tattered  ?  Were  thy  three  broad 
'  Highways,  meeting  here  fii'om  the  ends  of  Em'ojiC,  made  for  Am- 

*  munition-wagons  then  ?    Were  thy  Wagiums  and  Stillfiieds  but 

*  so  many  i*eady-built  Casemates,  wherein  the  house  of  Hapsburg 

*  might  batter  with  ai'tilloiy,  and  with  artilleiy  be  battered  ?  Konig 

*  Ottokar,  amid  yonder  hillocks,  dies  under  Rodolfs  truncheon ; 

*  here  Kaiser  Fiunz  falls  a-swoon  under  Napoleon's :  within  which 

*  five  centuries,  to  omit  the  others,  how  has  thy  breast,  fair  Plain, 
'  been  defaced  and  defiled !     The  greensward  is  torn-up  and  ti*am- 

*  pleddo\vn ;  man's  fond  care  of  it,  his  fi-uit-trees,  hedge-rows,  and 

*  pleasant  dwellings,  blown -away  with  gunpowder;  and  the  kind 
'  seedfield  lies  a  desolate,  hideous  Place  of  Sculls. — Nevertheless, 

*  Nature  is  at  work ;  neither  shall  these  Powder-Devilkins  with 

*  their  utmost  devihy  gainsay  her :  but  all  that  gore  and  carnage 

*  will  be  shrouded -in,  absorbed  into  manme;  and  next  yeai'  the 

*  Mai'chfeld  will  be  green,  nay  greener.    Thrifty  unwearied  Nature, 

*  ever  out  of  oui-  gi*eat  waste  educing  some  Uttle  profit  of  thy  own, 
'  — how  dost  thou,  from  the  very  cai'cass  of  the  Killer,  bring  Life 

*  for  the  Living ! 

'  What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net-purport 
'  and  apahot  of  war?    To  my  own  knowledge,  for  example,  there 
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'  dwell  aad  toil,  in  the  British  village  of  Dumdi-udge,  usually  some 
'  five-hundred  souls.  From  these,  by  certaiu  "  Natural  Enemies" 
'  of  the  French,  there  aie  successively  selected,  during  the  French 

*  war,  say  thu'ty  able-bodied  men :  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  ex- 

*  pense,  has  suckled  and  nui-sed  them  :  she  has,  not  without  diffi- 

*  eulty  and  soitow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and  even  ti-ained 
'  them  to  cmfts,  so  that  one  can  weave,  another  build,  another 

*  hammer,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under  thirt<y  stone  avoh'du- 

*  pois.    Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are 

*  selected ;  all  diessed  in  red ;  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public 

*  chai'ges,  some  two-thousand  miles,  or  say  only  to  the  south  of 

*  Spain ;  and  fed  there  till  wanted.    And  now  to  that  same  spot 

*  in  the  south  of  Spain,  ai-e  thii-ty  similar  French  aitisaus,  from 

*  a  French  Dumdiiidge,  in  like  manner  wending :  till  at  length, 

*  after  infinite  eflTort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual  juxtaposi- 

*  tion ;  and  Thh'ty  stands  fronting  Thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in  his 

*  hand.    Straightway  the  word  "  Fire !"  is  given :  and  tliey  blow 

*  the  souls  out  of  one  another ;  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful 

*  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty  dead  carcasses,  which  it  must 

*  buiy,  and  anew  shed  teai-s  for.     Had  these  men  any  quarrel^?    I 

*  Busy  as  the  Devil  is,  not  the  smalfestl     lliey  lived  tai-  enougli   / 

*  apai't;  were  the  entu'est  stiangers ;  nay,  in  so  wide  a  Universe, 

*  there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by  Commerce,  some  mutual  help- 

*  fulness  between  them.    How  then?    Simiilcton !  then*  Governors 

*  had  fallen-out ;  and,  instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had  the 

*  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blocldieads  shoot. — ^Alas,  so  is  it  in 

*  Deutschland,  and  hitherto  in  all  other  lands ;  still  as  of  old, "  what 

*  de\ihy  soever  Kings  do,  the  Greeks  must  pay  the  piper !" — In 

*  that  fiction  of  the  English  Smollec,  it  is  tiue,  the  final  Cessation 

*  of  War  is  perhaps  prophetically  shadowed  foi-th ;  where  the  two 

*  Natm-al  Enemies,  in  person,  take  each  a  Tobacco-pipe,  filled  with 
'  Brimstone ;  light  the  same,  and  smoke  in  one  another's  faces, 

*  till  the  weaker  gives-in:  but  from  such  predicted  Peace-Era,  what 

*  blood-filled  trenches,  and  contentious  centuiies,  may  still  divide 
'us!* 

Thus  can  the  Professor,  at  least  in  lucid  intervals,  look  away 
from  his  own  soitows,  over  the  many-coloured  world,  and  peiii- 
nently  enough  note  what  is  passing  there.  We  may  remaii,  in- 
deed, that  for  the  matter  of  spuitual  cultm-e,  if  for  nothing  else, 
perhaps  few  periods  of  his  Ufe  were  richer  than  this,  IntieiTially, 
there  is  the  most  momentous  instructive  Course  of  Practical  Phi- 
losophy, with  Experiments,  going  on ;  towai'ds  the  right  compro- 
hension  of  which  his  Peripatetic  habits,  favoui-able  to  Meditation 
luiglxt  help  him  rather  than  hinder.    Externally,  again,  as  be  wan- 
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dei*8  to  and  fro,  there  are,  if  for  the  longing  heart  little  substauoe, 
yet  for  tlie  seeing  eye  sights  enough :  in  these  so  boundless  Tra- 
vels of  his,  granting  that  the  Satanic  School  was  even  paiiially 
kept  down,  what  an  incredible  knowledge  of  our  Planet,  and  its 
Inhabitants  and  their  Works,  that  is  tu  say,  of  all  knowable  things, 
might  not  Teufelsdi*ockh  acquire ! 

*  I  have  read  in  most  Public  Libraries,'  says  he,  *  including 

*  those  of  Constantinople  and  Samai'cand :  in  most  Colleges,  except 

*  the  Chinese  Mandaiin  ones,  I  have  studied,  or  seen  tliat  there 

*  was  no  studying.    Unknown  Languages  have  I  ofteiiest  gathered 

*  fiom  their  natui-al  repeitory,  tlie  Air,  by  my  orgim  of  Hearing ; 

*  Statistics,  Geogi-aphics,  Topogi-aphics  came,  thi-ough  the  Eye,  al- 

*  most  of  their  own  accord.     The  ways  of  Man,  how  he  seeks  food, 

*  and  warm  til,  and  protection  for  himself,  in  most  regions,  are  ocu- 

*  larly  known  to  me.  Like  the  great  Hadiian,  I  meted-out  much 
'  of  the  teriuqueous  Globe  with  a  pair  of  Compasses  that  belonged 

*  to  myself  only. 

*  Of  great  Scenes,  why  speak  ?  Three  summer  days,  I  lingered 
reflecting,  and  even  composing  (dichtete),  by  tlie  Pine-chasms  of 
Vaucluse ;  and  in  that  cleai*  Lakelet  moistened  my  bread.  I  have 
sat  under  the  Palm-trees  of  Tadmor ;  smoked  a  pipe  among  the 

'  ruins  of  Babylon.    The  great  Wall  of  China  I  have  seen;  and  can 

*  testify  that  it  is  of  gi*ay  brick,  coped  and  covered  with  gitinite, 

*  and  showb  only  second-rate  masomy. — Great  Events,  also,  have  I 

*  not  witnessed  ?    Kings  sweated-down  (attsgemergeli)  into  Berlin- 

*  and-Milan  Customhouse-Officers;  the  World  well  won,  and  the 

*  World  well  lost ;  oftener  than  once  a  hundred-thousand  indivi- 

*  duals  shot  (by  each  other)  in  one  day.  All  kindreds  and  peoples 
'  and  nations  dashed  together,  and   shifted  and   shovelled  into 

*  heaps,  that  they  might  ferment  there,  and  in  time  unite.    The 

*  biiiJi- pangs  of  Democracy,  wherewith  convulsed  Europe  was 

*  groaning  in  cries  that  reached  Heaven,  could  not  escape  me. 

*  For  gi-eat  Men  I  have  ever  had  the  warmest  predilection;  aiid 
'  can  perhaps  boast  that  few  such  in  this  ei*a  have  wholly  escaped 

*  me.  Great  Men  are  the  inspired  (speaking  and  acting)  Texts  of 
<  that  divine  Book  of  Revelations,  whereof  a  Chapter  is  completed 
'  from  epoch  to  epoch,  and  by  some  named  History  ;  to  which  in- 

*  spired  Texts  your  numerous  talented  men,  and  your  innumerable 
'  un talented  men,  ai-e  the  better  or  woi*se  exegetic  Commentaiies, 
'  and  wagonload  of  too-stupid,  heretical  or  orthodox,  weekly  Ser- 
mons.   For  my  stud}',  the  inspued  Texts  themselves!     Thus 

*  did  I  not,  in  very  early  days,  having  disguised  me  as  tavern- 
'  waitei,  stand  behind  the  field-chairs,  under  that  shady  Ti'ee  at 
'  Trdsnitz  by  the  Jena  Highway;  waiting  upon  the  gi-eat  Schiller 
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*  and  greater  Goethe ;  and  lieaiing  wliat  I  have  not  forgotten. 
« Foi^ • 

But  at  this  point  the  Editor  recalls  his  principle  of  cau- 
tion, some  time  ago  laid  down,  and  must  suppress  much.  Let  not 
the  sacredness  of  Laurelled,  still  more,  of  Crownrd  Heads,  he  tam- 
pered witli.  Should  we,  at  a  future  day,  find  circumstances  altered, 
and  the  time  come  for  Publication,  then  may  these  j^linipscs  into 
the  privacy  of  the  Illustrious  be  conceded  ;  which  for  the  present 
were  little  better  than  trca(!herous,  perhaps  traitorous  Eavesdrop- 
pings.  Of  Lord  Byron,  therefore,  of  Pope  Pius.  Emperor  Tamk- 
wang,  and  the  'White  Water-roses'  (Chinese  Carbonari)  with  their 
mysteries,  no  notice  here !  Of  Napoleon  himself  we  shall  only, 
glancing  from  afar,  remark  that  Teufelsdrockh's  relation  to  him 
seems  to  have  been  of  very  varied  character.  At  first  we  find  our 
poor  Professor  on  the  point  of  being  shot  as  a  spy ;  then  taken  into 
private  convei*sation,  even  pinched  on  the  ear,  yet  presented  witli 
no  money;  at  last  indignantlj-  dismissed,  almost  thrown  out  of 
dooi*s,  as  an  *  Ideologist.'     *  He  himself.'  says  the  Professor,  *  was 

*  among  tlie  completest  Ideologists,  at  least  Ideopi-axists:  in  the 
'  Idea  {in  der  Idee)  he  lived,  moved,  and  fought.  The  man  was  a 
•Divine  Missionaiy,  tliough   imconscious   of  it;   and  preached, 

*  tlirough  tlie  cannon's  throat,  that  great  doctiine,  La  carriere  ou- 

*  verte  aux  talens  (The  Tools  to  him  that  can  handle  tliem),  which 

*  is  our  ultimate  Political  Evangel,  wherein  alone  can  liberty  lie. 

*  Madly  enough  he  preached,  it  is  tme,  as  Enthusiasts  and  fii-st 

*  Missionaiies   are  wont,  with   imperfect  utterance,  amid   much 

*  frothy  rant ;  yet  as  ailiculately  perhaps  as  the  case  admitted.    Or 

*  call  him,  if  you  will,  an  American  Backwoodsman,  who  had  to 

*  fell  unpeneti-ated  forests,  and  battle  with  innumerable  wolves, 

*  and  did  not  entirely  forbear  strong  liquor,  rioting,  and  even  theft; 
'  whom,  notwithstanding,  the  peaceful  Sowei-  will  follow,  and.  as 

*  he  cuts  the  boundless  harvest,  bless.' 

More  legitimate  and  decisively  authentic  is  Teufelsdrockh's 
appearance  and  emergence  (we  know  not  well  whence)  in  the  soli- 
tude of  tJie  Noilh  Cape,  on  that  June  Midnight.  He  has  a  •  light- 
blue  Spanish  cloak'  hanging  round  him.  as  his  '  most  commodious, 
principal,  indeed  sole  upper- gaiment;*  and  stands  there,  on  the 
World- promontory',  looking  over  the  infinite  Brine,  like  a  little 
blue  Belfi-y  (as  we  figure),  now  motionless  indeed,  yet  ready,  if 
stiiTed,  to  ring  quaintest  changes. 

*  Silence  as  of  death,'  writes  he ;  '  for  Midnight,  even  in  the 

*  Arctic  latitudes,  has  its  chai'acter :  nothing  but  the  granite  cliflfs 

*  ruddy -tinged,  the  peaceable  gurgle  of  that  slow -heaving  Polar 

*  Ocean,  ove-r  which  in  the  utmost  North  the  great  Sun  hangs  low 
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*  and  lazy,  as  if  he  too  were  slumbering.    Yet  is  his  cloud -couch 

*  wrought  of  crimson  and  cloth-of  gold ;  yet  does  his  light  stream 

*  over  the  miiTor  of  waters,  like  a  tremulous  fire-pillai',  shooting 
'  downwards  to  the  abyss,  and  hide  itself  under  my  feet.     In  such 

*  moments.  Solitude  also  is  invaluable ;  for  Avho  would  speak,  or 

*  be  looked  on,  when  behind  him  lies  all  Europe  and  Afiica,  fast 

*  asleep,  except  the  watchmen ;  and  before  him  the  silent  Im- 

*  mensity,  and  Palace  of  the  Eternal,  whereof  our  Sun  is  but  a 

*  porch-lamp  ? 

*  Nevertheless,  in  this  solemn  moment,  comes  a  man,  or  mon 

*  ster,  scmmbling  from  among  the  rock-hollows ;  and,  shaggy,  huge 

*  as  the  Hyperborean  Bear,  hails  me  in  Russian  speech ;  most  pro- 

*  bably,  therefore,  a  Russian  Smugj^lcr.    With  courteous  brevity, 

*  I  signify  my  indifference  to  conti*aband  trade,  my  humane  inten- 

*  tions,  yet  strong  wish  to  be  private.     In  vain :   the  monster, 

*  counting  doubtless  on  his  superior  stature,  and  minded  to  make 

*  sport  for  himself,  or  perhaps  profit,  were  it  with  murder,  con- 

*  tinues  to  a.dvanc6 ;  ever  assailmg  me  with  his  importunate  ti-ain- 

*  oil  breath ;  and  now  has  advanced,  till  we  stand  both  on  the 

*  verge  of  the  rock,  the  deep  Sea  rippling  greedily  down  below. 

*  What  argument  will  avail  ?    On  the  thick  Hyperborean,  cherubic 

*  reasoning,  seraphic  eloquence  were  lost.     Prepared  for  such  ex- 

*  tremity,  I,  deftly  enough,  whisk  aside  one  step ;  draw  out,  from 

*  my  interior  reservoii's,  a  sufficient  Birmingham  Horse -pistol, 

*  and  say,  "  Be  so  obliging  as  retire.  Friend  (Er  ziehe  sich  zuriick, 

*  Freund),  and  with  promptitude !"    This  logic  even  the  Hyper- 

*  borean  understands :  fast  enough,  with  apologetic,  petitionary 

*  growl,  he  sidles-off;  and,  except  for  suicidal  as  well  as  homicidal 

*  purposes,  need  not  return, 

*  Such  I  hold  to  be  the  genuine  use  of  Gunpowder :  that  it 

*  makes  all  men  alike  tall.     Nay,  if  tliou  be  cooler,  cleverer  than  I, 

*  if  thou  have  more  Mind,  though  all  but  no  Body  whatever,  then 

*  canst  thou  kill  me  first,  and  art  the  taller.     Hereby,  at  last,  is 

*  the  Goliath  powerless,  and  the  David  resistless ;  savage  Animal- 

*  ism  is  nothing,  inventive  Spiritualism  is  all. 

*  With  respect  to  Duels,  indeed,  I  have  my  o^^ti  ideas.    Few 
'  tilings,  in  this  so  surprising  world,  strike  me  with  more  surprise. 

*  Two  little  visual  Spectra  of  men,  hovering  with  insecure-enough 

*  cohesion  in  the  midst  of  the  Unfathomable,  and  to  dissolve 
'  therein,  at  any  rate,  very  soon, — make  pause  at  the  distance  of 
'  twelve  paces  asunder ;  whirl  round  ;  and,  simultaneously  by  the 
'  cunningest  mechanism,  explode  one  another  into  Dissolution; 
'  and  off-hand  become  Air,  and  Non-extant!     Deuce  on  it  {tiT' 

*  damit't).  tlie  little  spitfires! — Nay,  I  think  with  old  Hugo  vbn 
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*  Trimberg :  "  God  must  needs  laugh  outright,  could  such  a  thing 

*  be,  to  see  his  wondrous  Manikins  here  below." ' 

But  amid  these  specialties,  let  us  not  forget  the  great  general- 
ity, which  is  our  chief  quest  here :  How  prospered  the  inner  man 
of  Tcufols(h'Ockh  under  so  much  outward  shifting?  Does  Legion 
still  lurk  in  him,  chough  repressed ;  or  has  he  exorcisod  that  De- 
vil's Brood?  We  can  answer  that  the  symptoms  continue  pro- 
mising. Expeiieuce  is  the  grand  sphitual  Doctor ;  and  with  him 
Teufelsdrocldi  has  now  been  long  a  patient,  swallowing  many  a 
bitter  bolus.  Unless  our  poor  Friend  belong  to  the  numerous 
class  of  Incurables,  wliich  seems  not  likely,  some  cure  will  doubt- 
less be  effected.  We  should  mther  say  that  Legion,  or  the  Satanic 
School,  was  now  i>retty  well  extirpated  and  ctist  out,  but  next  to 
nothing  intioduced  in  its  room ;  whereby  tlie  heait  remains,  for 
the  while,  in  a  quiet  but  no  comfoiliiblo  state. 

*  At  length,  after  so  much  roasting,'  thus  writes  our  Autobiogra- 
pher,  '  I  was  what  you  might  name  calcined.     Pray  only  that  it  be 

*  not  rather,  as  is  the  more  frequent  issue,  reduced  to  a  caput-mor- 

*  tuum!    But  in  any  case,  by  mere  dint  of  practice,  I  had  grown 

*  familiar  with  many  things.  Wretchedness  was  still  Avretched ; 
'  but  I  could  now  partly  see  through  it,  and  despise  it.    AVhich 

*  highest  mortal,  in  this  inane  Existence,  had  I  not  found  a  Shadow- 

*  hunter,  or  Shadow-hunted ;  and,  when  I  looked  through  his  brave 

*  garnitures,  misei-able  enough  ?  Thy  >\dshes  have  all  been  sniffed 
'  aside,  thought  I :  but  what,  Lad  they  even  been  all  gi*anted !    Did 

*  not  the  Boy  Alexander  weep  because  he  had  not  two  Planets  to 

*  conquer ;  or  a  whole  Solar  System ;  or  after  that,  a  whole  Uni- 

*  verse  ?    Ach  Oott,  when  I  gazed  into  these  Stai-s,  have  they  not 

*  looked-doun  on  me  as  if  mth  pity,  from  their  serene  spaces ;  like 

*  Eyes  glistening  >vith  heavenly  tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man ! 

*  Thousands  of  human  generations,  all  as  noisy  as  our  o^^'n,  have 

*  been  swallowed-up  of  Time,  and  there  remains  no  wreck  of  them 
'  any  more ;  and  Arcturus  and  Orion  and  Sirius  and  the  Pleiades 

*  are  still  shining  in  their  courses,  clear  and  young,  as  when  the 
'  Shepherd  fii'st  noted  them  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Pshaw !  what 
'  is  this  paltry  little  Dog-cage  of  an  Earth ;  what  art  thou  that  sit- 

*  test  whining  there?    Thou  art  still  Notliing,  Nobody:  true;  but 

*  who  then  is  Something,  Somebody?   For  thee  the  Family  of  Man 

*  has  no  use ;  it  rejects  thee ;  thou  art  wholly  as  a  dissevered  limb : 
'  so  be  it ;  perhaps  it  is  better  so  1' 

Too -heavy -laden  Teufelsdrockh !  Yet  surely  his  bands  ai-e 
loosenuig;  one  day  he  will  hurl  the  burden  far  from  him,  and 
bound  forth  free  and  with  a  second  vouth. 
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*  This/  says  our  Professor, '  was  the  Centre  of  Iniufferencm 

*  I  had  now  reached ;  through  which  whoso  ti-avela  from  the  Nega 

*  tive  Pole  to  the  Positive  must  necessarily  pass.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TBE  EVERLASTING  YEA. 

*  Temptations  in  the  Wilderness !'  exclaims  Teufelsdi-ocldi : '  Have 

*  we  not  all  to  he  tried  with  such?     Not  so  easily  can  the  old 

*  Adam,  lodged  in  us  by  birth,  be  dispossessed.     Our  liifc  is  com- 

*  passed  round  with  necessity;  j-et  is  Uie  meaning  of  Life  itself 

*  no  other  tlian  Freedom,  than  Voluntai^  Force ;  thus  have  we  a 

*  warfare ;  in  the  beginning,  especially,  a  hard-fought  battle.    For 

*  the  God-given  mandate,  Work  thou  in  WeUdoingy  lies  mysteriously 
'  written,  in  Promethean,  Prophetic  Cliaracters,  in  our  hearts ;  jind 
'  loaves  us  no  rest,  night  or  day,  till  it  be  deciphered  and  obeyed  ; 

*  till  it  bum  forth,  in  our  conduct,  a  visible,  acted  Gospel  of  Frce- 
'  dom.    And  as  the  clay-given  mandate.  Eat  thou  ami  he  filed,  at 

*  the  same  time  persuasively  proclaims  itself  through  every  nerve, 
'  — must  there  not  be  a  confusion,  a  contest,  before  the  better  In- 

*  fluence  can  become  the  upper? 

*  To  me  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  tliat  the  Son  of  Man, 

*  when  such  God -given  mandate  first  prophetically  stu-s  within 

*  him,  and  the  Clay  must  now  be  vanquished  or  vanquish, — should 
'  be  carried  of  the  spirit  into  grim  Solitudes,  and  there  fronting 

*  the  Tempter  do  grimmest  battle  with  him ;  defiantly  setting  him 

*  at  naught,  till  he  jield  and  fly.    Name  it  as  we  choose  :  witli  or 

*  without  visible  Devil,  whether  in  the  natural  Desert  of  rocks 
'  and  sands,  or  in  the  populous  moral  Deseil  of  selfishness  and 
'  baseness, — ^to  such  Temptation  are  we  all  called      Unhappy  if 

*  we  ai-e  not !     Unhappy  if  we  are  but  Half-men,  in  whom  that 

*  divine  handwriting  has  never  blazed  foiih,  all-subduing,  in  true 

*  sun-splendour;  but  quivers  dubiously  amid  meaner  lights:  or 
'  smoulders,  in  dull  pain,  in  darkness,  under  earthly  vapours! — 

*  Our  Wilderness  is  tlie  wide  World  in  an  Atheistic  Century ;  our 
Forty  Days  ai'e  long  years  of  suffering  and  fasting :  ncveiiieless, 

'  to  these  also  comes  an  end.    Yes,  to  me  also  was  given,  if  not 

*  Victory,  yet  the  consciousness  of  Battle,  and  the  resolve  to  per- 

*  severe  therein  while  life  or  faculty  is  left.    To  me  also,  entangled 

*  in  the  enchanted  forests,  demon-peopled,  doleful  of  sight  and  of 

*  sound,  it  was  given,  after  weariest  wanderings,  to  work  out  mj 
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way  into  tho  higher  sunlit  slopes — of  that  Mountain  which  hav 

*  no  summit,  or  whose  summit  is  in  Heaven  only  !* 

He  says  elsewhere,  under  a  less  ambitious  figure :  as  fij:ures 
are,  once  for  all,  natural  to  him :  '  Has  not  thy  Life  been  tl.at  of 

*  most  sufficient  men  (i'uchtigen  Manner)  thou  hast  known  in  this 

*  genemtion?    An'outflush  of  foolish  young  Enthusiasm,  like  the 

*  first  fallow-croi),  wherein  ai-e  as  many  weeds  as  valuable  lierbs . 
'  this  all  parched  away,  under  the  Droughts  of  practical  and  spiri* 

*  tual  Unbelief,  as  Disappoiniment,  in  thought  and  act,  of^^n-rc- 

*  peated  gave  rise  to  Doubt,  and  Doubt  gradually  settle*!  into  De- 
'  nial !     If  I  have  had  a  second-crop,  and  now  see  the  perennial 

*  gi'eenswai'd,  and  sit  under  umbrageous  cedai's,  which  dify  all 

*  Drought  (and  Doubt) ;  herein  too,  be  the  Heavens  praised,  I  am 

*  not  without  examples,  and  even  exemplars.' 

So  that,  for  Teufelsdrockh  also,  tliere  has  been  a '  glorious  revo- 
lution :*  tliese  mad  shadow-hunting  and  shadow-hunted  Pilgrimings 
of  his  were  but  some  purifying '  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,'  be- 
fore his  apostolic  work  (such  as  it  was)  could  begin ;  which  Tempta- 
tion is  now  happily  over,  and  the  Devil  once  more  woi-sted !    Was 

*  that  high  moment  in  the  Rue  de  VEnfer*  then,  properly  the  tm-ning- 
point  of  the  battle ;  when  the  Fiend  said.  Worship  me,  or  he  torn  in 
ihreds,  and  was  answered  vaUantly  with  an  Apage^  Satana  / — Sui- 
gulai*  Teufelsdi-ockh,  would  thou  hadst  told  thy  singular  stoiy  in 
plain  words !  But  it  is  fruitless  to  look  there,  in  those  Paper-bags, 
for  such.  Nothing  but  innuendoes,  figurative  crotchets .  a  typi- 
cal Shadow,  fitfully  wavering,  prophetico- satiric;  no  cleai'  logical 
Picture.  *  How  paint  to  the  sensual  eye,'  asks  he  once,  *  what 
'passes  in  the  Holy -of- Holies  of  Man's  Soul;  in  what  words, 
<  known  to  these  profane  times,  speak  even  afar-ofi*  of  the  unspeak- 

*  able  T  We  ask  in  turn :  Why  pei-plex  these  times,  profane  as 
they  ai'e,  vvith  needless  obscurity,  by  omission  and  by  commis- 
sion? Not  mystical  only  is  our  Professor,  but  whimsical;  and 
involves  himself,  now  more  tlian  ever,  in  eye -bewildering  chiar- 
oscuro.  Successive  glimpses,  here  faithfully  impai-ted,  our  more 
gifted  loadcra  must  endeavour  to  combine  for  then*  own  behoof. 

He  says ;  '  The  hot  Harmattan-wind  had  raged  itself  out ;  its 

*  howl  went  silent  within  me;  and  the  long -deafened  soul  could 

*  now  hear.  I  paused  in  my  >vild  wanderings ;  and  sat  me  down 
'  to  wait,  and  consider ;  for  it  was  as  if  the  hour  of  change  drew 

*  nigh.  I  seemed  to  surrender,  to  renounce  utterly,  and  say :  Fly, 
'  then,  false  shadows  of  Hope;  I  will  chase  you  no  more,  I  will 

*  believe  you  no  more.  And  ye  too,  haggard  spectres  of  Fear,  I 
'  care  not  for  you ;  ye  too  are  all  shadows  and  a  lie.    Let  me  rest 

*  here :  for  I  am  way-weaiy  and  life-weary ;  I  will  rest  here,  were 
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'  it  tut  to  die :  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike  to  me ;  alike  insigDiti- 

*  cant.' — And  again :  *  Here,  then,  as  I  lay  in  that  Centre  of  In- 
'  DIFFERENCE  ;  cast,  douhtlcss,  bj  benignant  upper  Influence,  into 

*  a  healing  sleep,  the  heavy  dreams  rolled  gradually  a^vay,  and  I 

*  awoke  to  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth.    The  first  preliminai-y 

*  moral  Act,  Annihilation  of  Self  (Selhsttodtung),  had  been  happily 

*  accomplished ;  and  my  mind's  eyes  were  now  unsealed,  and  its 

*  hands  ungj'ved/ 

Might  we  not  also  conjecture  that  the  folloA\'ing  passage  refers 
to  his  Locality,  during  this  same '  healing  sleep ;'  that  his  Pilgrira- 
dtaff  lies  cast  aside  here,  on  '  the  high  ttiblc-land  ;'  and  indeed  that 
the  repose  is  already  taking  wholesome  effect  on  him  ?  If  it  wore 
not  that  the  tone,  in  some  parts,  has  more  of  riancy,  even  of  levity, 
than  we  could  have  expected!  However,  in  Teufelsdrocldi,  there 
is  always  the  strangest  Dualism :  light  dancing,  with  giiitar-music, 
will  be  going  on  in  the  fore-court,  while  by  fits  from  within  comes 
the  £unt  whimpering  of  woe  and  wail.  We  transcribe  the  piece 
ontu'o : 

'  Beautiful  it  was  to  sit  there,  ajs  in  my  skyey  Tent,  musing  and 

*  meditating ;  on  tl^e  high  tf|l>lo-land,  in  front  of  the  Mountains ; 
'  over  me,  as  roof,  the  azure  Dome,  and  around  me,  for  walls,  four 
'  azure-flowing  curtains, — namely,  of  the  Four  azure  winds,  on 
'  whose  bottom-fringes  also  I  have  seen  gilding.  And  then  to 
'  fancy  the  fair  Castles  that  stood  sheltered  in  these  Mountain 
'  hollows ;  with  their  greep  flower-lawns,  and  white  dames  and 

*  damosels,  lovely  enough:  or  better  still,  the  straw-roofed  Cottages 

*  wherein  stood  many  a  Mother  baking  br^ad,  with  her  children 
'  round  her: — all  hidden  and  protectingly  folded-up  in. the  valley- 
folds  ;  yet  there  and  alive,  as  sure  as  if  I  beheld  tliem.    Or  to 

*  see,  as  well  as  fancy,  the  nine  Toht^s  and  Villages,  tliat  la}'  round 

*  ray  mountain-seat,  which,  in  still  weather,  were  wont  to  speak  to 

*  me  (by  their  steeple -bells)  ^nth  metal  tongue;  and,  in  almost 

*  dil  weather,  proclaimed  their  'vitality  by  repeated  Smoke-clouds ; 

*  whereon,  as  on  a  culinary  horologe,  I  might  read  the  hour  of  the 

*  day.  For  it  was  th#  smoke  of  cookery,  as  kind  house\\ives  at 
'  moiiiing,  midday,  eventide,  were  boiling  their  husbands*  kettles ; 

*  and  ever  a  blue  pillar  rose  up  into  the  air,  successively  or  simul- 
'  taneouply,  from  each  of  the  nine,  saying,  as  plainly  as  smoke 
'  could  say:  Such  and  such  a  meal  is  getting  read^  here.  Not 
'  uninteresting !  For  you  have  the  whole  Borough,  with  all  its 
'  love-makings  a^d  scai^dal-mongeries,  contentions  and  contept- 

*  ments,  as  in  miniature,  and  could  cover  it  all  with  3'our  hat. — 
'  If,  in  niy  wide  Wayfarings,  I  had  leame4  to  look  into  the  bus)- 
<  ness  of  ^e  Wprl^  in  it9  details,  here  pei'haps  was  the  place  for 
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'  combining  it  into  general  propositions,  and  deducing  inferences 
'  therefrom. 

•  Often  also  could  I  see  the  black  Tempest  marching  in  anger 

*  through  the  Distance :  round  some  Schrcckhorn,  as  yet  giim-bluc, 

*  would  the  eddying  vapour  gather,  and  there  tumultuously  eddy, 
and  flow  (io\\n  like  a  mad  witch's  hair ;  till,  after  a  space,  it  van- 

'  ished,  and,  in  tlie  clear  sunbeam,  your  Schrcckhorn  stood  smiling 
'  grim-white,  for  the  vapour  had  held  snow.    How  thou  fennentest 

*  and  elabomtest,  in  tliy  great  fermenting-vat  and  laboi-atoiy  of  }in 

*  Atmosphere,  of  a  World,  O  Nature ! — Or  what  is  Nature  ?    Ha  ! 

*  why  do  I  not  name  thee  God?    Ai*t  thou  not  tlie  "  Living  Gar- 

*  mcnt  of  God  ?"     O  Heavens,  is  it,  in  veiy  deed.  He  then  that 

*  ever  speaks  through  tliee  ;  that  lives  and  loves  in  tliee,  that  lives 

*  and  loves  in  me  ? 

•  Fore-shadows,  call  them  mther  fore-splendours,  of  lliat  Truth, 

*  and  Beginning  of  Truths,  fell  mysteriously  over  my  soul.   Sweeter 

*  than  Dayspiing  to  the  Shipwrecked  in  Nova  Zembla;  ah!  like 

*  tlie  mother  s  voice  to  her  little  child  that  sti-ays  bewildered,  weep- 

*  ing,  in  unkno'\>Ti  timiults  ;  like  soft  streamings  of  celestial  music 

*  to  my  too-exasperated  heait,  came  tliat  Evangel.     The  Universe 

*  is  not  dead  and  demoniacal,  a  charnel-house  with  spectres ;  but 

*  godlike,  and  my  Father's ! 

•  With  otlier  eyes,  too,  could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow  man ; 

*  u-itli  an  infinite  Love,  an  infinite  Pity.     Poor,  wandering,  way- 

*  ward  man  !     Ai*t  thou  not  tiied,  and  beaten  with  stripes,  even  as 
'  I  am  ?     Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal  mantle  or  the  beggai-'s 

*  gabardine,  ait  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy-laden;  and  thy  Bed  of 
.*  Rest  is  but  a  Grave.     0  my  Brother,  my  Brother,  why  cannot  I 

*  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  teai-s  from  thy  eyes  ! 
'  — Truly,  the  din  of  many-voiced  Life,  which,  in  tliis  solitude,  with 

*  the  mind's  organ,  I  could  hear,  was  no  longer  a  maddening  dis- 
'  cord,  but  a  melting  one  ;  like  inailiculate  cries,  and  sobbings  of 

*  a  dumb  creature,  which  in  the  ear  of  Heaven  are  pmyers.     The 

*  poor  Earth,  with  her  poor  joys,  was  now  my  needy  Mother,  not 

*  my  cruel  Stcixlamc ;  Man,  with  his  so  mad  Wants  and  so  mean 

*  Endeavours,  had  become  the  dearer  to  me ;  and  even  for  his  suf- 

*  ferings  and  his  sins,  I  now  first  named  him  Brotlier.     Thus  was 

*  I  standing  in  the  porch  of  that "  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow  f*  by  sti-ange, 

*  steep  ways,  had  I  too  been  guided  thither ;  and  ere  long  its 

*  sacred  gates  would  open,  and  the  "  Divine  Depth  of  Sorrow"  lie 

*  disclosed  to  me.' 

The  Professor  says,  he  here  first  got  eye  on  the  Knot  that  had 
been  strangling  him,  and  straightway  could  unfasten  it,  aQd  was 
fix;e.    '  A  vain  intermiuable  controversy/  writes  he  *  toucliing  what 
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*  is  at  present  called  Origin  of  Evil,  or  some  such  thing,  arises  in 

*  every  soul,  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  world ;  and  in  oveiy  soul, 
'  that  would  pass  from  idle  Suffering  into  actual  Endcavouringi 

*  must  first  be  put  an  end  to.    The  most,  in  our  time,  have  to  go 

*  content  with  a  simple,  incomplete  enough  Suppression  of  this 

*  controversy ;  to  a  few  some  Solution  of  it  is  indispensable.     In 

*  eveiy  new  era,  too,  such  Solution  comes-out  in  different  tenns ; 

*  and  ever  the  Solution  of  the  last  era  has  become  obsolete,  and  is 

*  found  unsei-viceable.     For  it  is  man's  nature  to  change  his  Dia- 

*  lect  from  century  to  centuiy ;  he  cannot  help  it  though  he  would. 

*  The  authentic  CJiurch-Catechism  of  our  present  century  has  not 

*  yet  fallen  into  my  hands:  meanwliile,  for  my  own  private  behoof, 
'  I  attempt  to  elucidate  the  matter  so.     Man's  Unhappiness,  as  I 

*  consti'ue,  comes  of  his  Greatness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  In- 

*  finite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury 
'  under  the  Finite.     Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers  and  Up- 

*  holsterera  and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undeilake,  in 

*  joint-stock  company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  happy  ?    They  can- 

*  not  accomplish  it,  above  an  hour  or  two ;  for  the  Sln)oblack  also 

*  has  a  Soul  quite  other  than  his  Stomach ;  and  would  require,  if 

*  you  consider  it,  for  his  [)ennanent  satisfaction  and  saturation, 

*  simply  this  allotment,  no  more,  and  no  less :  OotTs  infinite  Uni- 

*  verse  altogether  to  himself,  therein  to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  eveiy 

*  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose.    Oceans  of  Hochheimer,  a  Throat  like 

*  that  of  Ophiuchus  :  speak  not  of  them ;  to  the  infinite  Shoeblack 
'  they  are  as  nothing.     No  sooner  is  your  ocean  filled,  than  he 

*  gi-umbles  that  it  might  have  been  of  better  vintage.     Tiy  him 
with  half  of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence,  he  sets  to  quarrelling* 

*  with  the  proprietor  of  the  other  half,  and  declares  himself  the 

*  most  maltreated  of  men. — ^Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in  oui 

*  sunshine  :  it  is  even,  as  I  uaid,  the  Shadow  of  Ourselves. 

•  But  the  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat  thus.    By 
'  cei-tain  valuations,  and  averages,  of  our  own  stiiking,  we  come 

*  upon  some  soi-t  of  avei-age  terrestrial  lot ;  this  we  fancy  belongs 
'  to  us  by  nature,  and  of  indefeasible  right.  It  is  simple  paj-ment 
'  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts ;  requires  neither  thanks  nor  com- 
'  plaint;  only  such  overplus  as  there  may  be  do  we  account  Happi- 
'  ness ;  any  deficit  again  is  Misery.  Now  consider  that  we  have 
'  the  valuation  of  our  own  deseils  ouiselves,  and  what  a  fund  of 

*  Self-conceit  there  is  in  each  of  us, — do  you  wonder  tlitit  the  bal- 
'  ance  should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and  many  a  Blockhead 

*  ciy :  See  there,  what  a  payment ;  was  ever  worthy  gentleman  so 

*  used ! — I  tell  thee.  Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Vanity;  of  what 

*  thou /ancient  those  same  deseils  of  thine  to  be.    Fancy  that  thou 
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'  desot  vest  to  be  hanged  (as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happi* 
'  iiess  to  be  only  shot :  fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  iu 

*  a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp. 

*  So  tnie  it  is,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  Fraction  of  Life  can  hi 

*  increased  in  valtie  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Numerator  eu  by 

*  lessening  your  Denominator.     Nay,  unless  my  Algebiu  deceive  me, 

*  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity.    Make  thy  claim 

*  of  wages  a  zero,  then  ;  thou  hast  tlie  world  under  thy  feet.    Well 

*  did  the  Wisest  of  our  time  wiite :  "  It  is  only  with  Renunciation 

*  (Entsagen)  that  Life,  properly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin. 

*  1  asked  myself:  What  is  this  that,  ever  since  earliest  yeai-s, 
'  thou  hast  been  fretting  and  fuming,  and  lamenting  and  self-tor- 

*  mcuting,  on  account  of?    Say  it  in  a  word:  is  it  not  because 

*  thou  art  not  happy?    Because  the  Thou  (sweet  gentleman)  is  not 

*  sujficiently  honoured,  nourished,  soft-bedded,  aud  lovingly  cared* 

*  for  ?  Foolish  soul !  What  Act  of  Legislature  was  tliere  that 
'  tJiou  shouldst  be  Happy  ?    A  little  while  ago  thou  hadst  no  light 

*  to  be  at  all.    What  if  thou  wcrt  born  and  predestined  not  to  be 

*  Happy,  but  to  be  Unhappy  !     Art  thou  nothing  otlxer  than  a 

*  Vulture,  then,  Uiat  fliest  through  the  Universe  seeking  after  some- 

*  what  to  eat;  and  shiieking  dolefully  because  caiiion  enough  is 

*  not  given  thee  ?    Close  thy  Byron ;  open  thy  OoetheJ 

*  Es  leuchtet  mir  ein^  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !'  cries  he  elsewhere : 
'  there  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness :  he  can  dc 
'  witliout  Hai^piness,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness !    Wac 

*  it  not  to  preach-forth  this  same  Higher  tliat  sages  and  mai-t}TS. 

*  the  Pcet  and  the  Priest,  in  all  times,  have  spoken  and  suifered  , 

*  bearing  testimony,  thi'ough  life  and  through  death,  of  the  God- 

*  like  that  is  in  Man,  and  how  in  tlic  Godlike  only  has  he  Strength 
•aud  Freedom?  Which  God -inspired  Doctrine  ait  tliou  also 
'  honoured  to  be  taught ;  0  Heavens !  and  broken  witli  manifold 
'  merciful  Afflictions,  even  till  thou  become  contrite,  and  learn  it ' 

*  O  thank  tliy  Destiny  for  these  ;  thankfully  beai*  what  yet  remaiit : 

*  thou  hadst  need  of  them  ;  the  Self  in  thee  needed  to  be  annihi- 
'  lated.  By  benignant  fever- paroxysms  is  Life  rooting  out  tho 
''  deep-seated  chronic  Disease,  and  tiiumphs  over  Death.    On  the 

*  roaring  billows  of  Time,  thou  ai-t  not  engulfed,  but  boiiie  aloft 
'  into  the  azure  of  Eternity.  Love  not  Pleasure ;  love  God.  This 
'is  the  Everlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contitidiction  is  solved: 

*  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him.* 

And  again :  *  Small  is  it  that  thou  canst  tituuple  the  Eaith 
"  with  its  ii^uries  under  thy  feet,  as  old  Greek  Zeno  titiined  thee : 

*  thou  canst  love  the  Earth  while  it  injures  thee,  and  even  because 

*  it  ii^jm-es  thee;  for  this  a  Greater  than  Zeno  was  needed,  ond  he 
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*  too  was  sent  Knowe^t  thou  that  "  Worship  of  Sorrow  T  The 
Temple  thereof,  founded  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  now  lies 
in  ruins,  overgro'wn  with  jungle,  the  habitation  of  doleful  crea- 
tures :  nevertheless,  venture  fonvard ;  in  a  low  crj'pt,  arched  out 

*  of  falling  fragments,  thou  findest  the  Altar  still  there,  and  its 

*  sacred  Lamp  perennially  buraing.* 

Without  pretending  to  comment  on  which  strange  utterances, 
the  Editor  ^vill  only  remark,  that  there  lies  beside  them  much  of 
a  still  more  questionable  character;  unsuited  to  the  general  ap- 
prehension ;  nay  wherein  he  himself  docs  not  see  his  way.  Ne- 
bulous disquisitions  on  Religion,  3'et  not  without  bursts  of  splen- 
dour ;  on  the  *  perennial  continuance  of  Inspiration ;'  on  Prophecy ; 
that  there  are  *  true  Priests,  as  well  q.8  Baal-Priests,  in  our  own 
da}'  :*  with  more  of  the  like  sort.  We  select  some  fractions,  by  way 
of  finish  to  this  faiTago. 

*  Cease,  my  much -respected  Herr  von  Voltaire,*  thus  apostro- 
phises the  Professor :  '  shut  thy  sweet  voice ;  for  the  task  ap- 
'  pointed  thee  seems  finished.  Sufficiently  hast  thou  demonsti-ated 
'  this  proposition,  considerable  or  otherwise :  That  the  Mythus  of 

*  the  Christian  Religion  looks  not  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  it 
'  did  in  the  eighth.    Alas,  were  thy  six-and  thiily  quartos,  and  the 

*  six-and-thirty  thousand  other  qiiartos  and  folios,  and  flying  sheets 

*  or  reams,  printed  before  and  since  on  the  same  subject,  all  needed 

*  to  convince  us  of  so  little !     But  what  next?    Wilt  thou  help  us 

*  to  embody  the  divine  Spirit  of  that  Religion  in  a  new  Mythus, 

*  in  a  new  vehicle  and  vesture,  that  our  Souls,  otherwise  too  like 

*  perishing,  may  live  ?    What !  thou  hast  no  faculty  in  Uiat  kind  ? 

*  Only  a  torch  for  burning,  no  hammer  for  building?    Take  our 

*  thanks,  then,  and thyself  away. 

*  Meanwhile  what  are  antiquated  Mythuses  to  me  ?    Or  is  the 

*  God  present,  felt  in  my  own  heail,  a  thing  which  HeiT  von  Vol- 

*  taire  will  dispute  out  of  me ;  or  dispute  into  mc  ?    To  the  •*  Tfbr- 

*  ship  of  Sorrow"  ascribe  what  origin  and  genesis  thou  plcascst,  Jias 

*  not  that  Woi-ship  originated,  and  been  generated ;  is  it  not  Jiere  f 

*  Feel  it  in  th}'  heart,  and  then  say  whether  it  is  of  God  !     This  is 

*  Belief;  all  else  is  Opinion, — for  which  latter  whoso  will  let  him 

*  wony  and  be  wonied.' 

*  Neither,*  obsen'cs  he  elsewhere, '  shall  ye  tear-out  one  ano- 

*  ther  s  eyes,  stniggling  over  "  Plenary  Inspimtion,"  and  such  like : 

*  try  rather  to  get  a  little  even  Partial  Inspiration,  each  of  you  for 

*  himself.    One  Bible  I  know,  of  whose  Plenaiy  Inspimtion  doubt 

*  is  not  80  much  as  possible ;  nay  with  my  .own  eyes  I  saw  the 
■  God's-Hand  writing  it :  thereof  all  other  Bibles  are  but  Leavofi 

*  — say,  in  Pioture-Writing  to  assist  the  weaj^er  faculty.' 
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Or,  to  give  the  wearied  reader  relief,  and  bring  it  to  an  end, 
let  him  bike  the  following  perhaps  more  intelligible  passage  : 

*  To  me,  in  this  our  life,*  says  the  Professor, '  which  is  an  inter- 
'  necine  wa:*fai*e  with  the  Time-spirit,  other  warfare  seems  ques- 

*  tionable.     Hast  thou  in  any  way  a  Contention  with  thy  brother, 

*  I  advise  thee,  think  well  what  iJie  meaning  thereof  is.    If  thou 

*  gauge  it  to  the  bottom,  it  is  simply  this :  "  Fellow,  see  !  thou  ^li 

*  taking  more  tlian  thy  shai'e  of  Happiness  in  the  world,  somethin:^' 

*  from  my  share ;  which,  by  the  Heavens,  thou  shalt  not ;  nay  1 
will  fight  thee  rather.**— =  Alas  !  and  the  whole  lot  to  be  divided  is 

'  such  a  beggarly  matter,  ti*uly  a"  feast  of  shells,'*  for  the  substance 

*  has  been  spilled  out :  not  enough  to  quench  one  Appetite ;  and 

*  the  collective  human  species  clutching  at  tliem  ! — Can  we  not,  in 

*  all  such  cases,  rather  say :  "  Take  it,  thou  too-nivcnous  indivi- 

*  dual ;  take  tliat  pitiful  additional  fraction  of  a  shai*e,  wliich  I 

*  reckoned  mine,  but  which  Uiou  so  wantest ;  take  it  with  a  blegs 

*  ing :  would  to  Heaven  I  had  enough  for  thee !" — If  Fichte*s  Wis- 

*  senschafuUhre  be,  *'  to  a  ceitain  extent.  Applied  Christianity," 

*  surely  to  a  still  greater  extent,  so  is  tliis.    We  have  here  not  a 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  yet  a  Half  Duty,  namely  the  Passive  half: 
'  coiild  we  but  do  it,  as  we  can  demonstrate  it ! 

*  But  indeed  Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless 

*  till  it  convei-t  itself  into  Conduct.     Nay  properly  Comiction  is 

*  not  possible  till  then ;  inasmuch  as  all  Speculation  is  by  nature 

*  endless,  formless,  a  vortex  amid  vortices :  only  by  a  felt  indubit- 

*  able  certainty  of  Experience  does  it  find  any  centre  to  revolve 
'  ]*ound,  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a  system.     Most  true  is  it,  as  a 

*  wise  man  teaches  us,  tliat  **  Doubt  of  any  soi-t  cannot  be  removed 

*  except  by  Action."     On  which  gi'ound,  too,  let  him  who  gropes 

*  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  vehementl}' 

*  tliat  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  otlier  precept  well  to 

*  heai-t,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable  sen-ice :  "  Do  t1t£  Duty  ttJiich 

*  lies  nearest  thee"  wliii.h  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Dut}' !     Thy  second 

*  Duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. 

*  May  we  not  say,  however,  that  the  hour  of  Spiritual  Enfran- 

*  chisement  is  even  this  :  AVlien  your  Ideal  World,  wherein  the 

*  whole  man  has  been  dimly  struggling  and  inexpressibly  languish- 

*  ing  to  work,  becomes  revealed,  and  thrown  open ;  and  you  dis- 

*  cover,  with  amazpment  enough,  like  the  LoUinaio  in   WWiekn 

*  Meister,  that  your  '*  America  is  here  or  nowhere"  ^    The  Situation 

*  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man. 

*  Yes  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable  Actual, 

*  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  th}  Ideal : 
'  work  it  out  therefrom  ;  and  working,  belieye,  live,  be  free.    FooXl 
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'  the  Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment  too  is  in  thyself:  thy 

*  Condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out 
'  of :  what  mattei*8  whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  Uie 

*  Form  thou  give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic  ?  O  thou  that  pinest  in 
'  the  imprisonment  of  the  Actual,  and  criest  bitterly  to  tlie  gods 
'  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  i*ule  and  create,  know  this  of  a  tnith  : 
'  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  *•  here  or  nowhere," 
'  couldst  tliou  only  see ! 

*  But  it  is  with  man*s  Soul  as  it  was  with  Nature :  tlie  begin- 

*  ning  of  Creation  is — Light.  Till  the  eye  have  vision,  tlic  whole 
'  mcmbei*s  ai*c  in  bonds.  Divine  moment,  when  over  tlie  tempestr 
'  tost  Soul,  as  once  over  the  wild-wclteiing  Chaos,  it  is  spoken : 
'  Let  Uiere  be  Light !  Ever  to  the  greatest  that  has  felt  such  mo- 
'  ment,  is  it  not  mu'aculous  and  God-announcing ;  even  as,  under 
'  simpler  figm'es,  to  die  simplest  and  least.  The  mad  primeval 
'  Discord  is  hushed  ;  the  rudely-jumbled  conflicting  elements  bind 

*  themselves  into  sepai*ate  Firmaments :  deep  silent  rock-founda 

*  tions  are  built  beneath ;  and  the  skyey  vault  with  its  everlasting 

*  Luminaiies  above :  instead  of  a  dai*k  wasteful  Chaos,  we  have  a 
'  blooming,  fertUe,  heaven-encompassed  World. 

'  I  too  could  now  say  to  myself :  Be  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but 

*  a  World,  or  even  Worldkin.  Produce  !  Produce !  Were  it  but 
'  the  pitifuUest  infinitesimal  &*action  of  a  Product,  produce  it  in 

*  God's  name !  'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee :  out  with  it 
'  then.    Up,  up  !    Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 

*  thy  whole  might.    Work  while  it  is  called  Today ;  for  the  Night 

*  uometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work.' 


CHAPTEll  X. 


Thus  ha\e  we,  as  closely  ami  perhaps  satisfactonly  as,  in  such 
circumstances,  might  be,  followed  Teufelsditickh  tlirough  the  vari- 
ous successive  states  and  stages  of  Growth,  Entanglement,  Unbe- 
lief, and  almost  Reprobation,  into  a  certain  cioarer  state  of  what 
he  himself  seems  to  consider  as  Conversion  '  Blame  not  the 
*  word,*  says  he ;  *  rejoice  rather  that  such  a  word,  signifying  such 
'  a  thing,  has  come  to  light  in  our  modem  Era,  though  hidden  fi*om 
'  the  wisest  Ancients.  The  Old  World  knew  nothing  of  Conver- 
'  sion ;  instead  of  an  Ecce  Homo,  they  had  only  some  Ohmo$  ofHw- 
'  euU*.  It  was  a  new-attained  progress  in  the  Moral  Development 
of  man :  lici*eby  lias  the  Highest  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  the 
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'  most  Limited  ;  what  to  Plato  was  but  a  hallucination,  and  to  So* 
'  crates  a  chimera,  is  now  clear  and  certain  to  your  Zinzendorfs, 

*  your  Wesleys,  and  the  poorest  of  their  Pietists  and  Methodists.* 

It  is  here  then  tliat  the  spiritual  majority  of  Teufelsdi-oekh 
commences :  we  are  henceforth  to  see  him  *  work  in  well-doing,' 
with  the  spirit  and  clear  aims  of  a  Man.  He  has  discovered  that 
tlie  Ideal  Workshop  ho  so  panted  for,  is  even  tliis  same  Actual  ill- 
fumished  Worksliop  he  has  so  long  been  stumbling  in.  He  can 
say  to  himself:  'Tools?    Thou  hast  no  Tools?    Wliy,  there  is 

*  not  a  Man,  or  a  Thing,  now  alive  but  has  tools.    The  basest 

*  of  created  animalcules,  the  Spider  itself,  has  a  spinning -jenny; 

*  and  wai'piug-mill,  and  power-loom,  within  its  head :  the  stupidest 

*  of  Oysters  has  a  Papin's-Digester,  with  stone-and-lime  house  to 

*  hold  it  in  :  eveiy  being  that  can  live  can  do  something :  tliis  let 

*  him  do. — Tools  ?    Hast  thou  not  a  Brain,  furnished,  furaishable 

*  with  some  glimmerings  of  Light ;  and  three  fingers  to  hold  a 
'  Pen  withal  ?  Never  since  Aaron's  Rod  went  out  of  practice,  or 
'  even  before  it,  was  tliere  such  a  wonder-working  Tool :  greater 

than  all  recorded  miracles  have  been  pei*foraied  by  Pens.  For 
'  strangely  in  this  so -solid -seeming  World,  which  nevei-theless  is 
'  in  continual  restless  flux,  it  is  appointed  that  Sounds  to  appear- 
'  ance  the  most  fleeting,  should  be  the  most  continuing  of  all 
'  things.    The  Word  is  well  said  to  be  omnipotent  in  this  world  ; 

*  man,  tliereby  divine,  can  create  as  by  a  FiaL  Awake,  aiise ! 
'  Speak  foi-th  what  is  in  thee ;  what  God  has  given  thee,  what  the 

*  Devil  shall  not  take  away.     Higher  task  than  that  of  Priesthood 

*  was  allotted  to  no  man:  wei*t  thou  but  the  meanest  in  thatsa- 
'  cred  Hierarchy,  is  it  not  honour  enough  therein  to  spend  and  be 

*  spent  ? 

*  By  this  Aj*t,  which  whoso  Avill  may  sacrilegiously  degiade  into 

*  a  handicraft,'  adds  Teufelsdrockli,  *  have  I  thenceforth  abidden. 

*  Writings  of  mine,  not  indeed  known  as  mine  (for  what  am  /.'), 

*  have  fallen,  perhaps  not  altogetlier  void,  into  the  mighty  seed- 

*  field  of  Opinion ;  fniits  of  my  unseen  sowing  gratifyingly  meet 

*  me  here  and  there.    I  thank  the  Heavens  that  I  have  now  found 

*  m}'  Calling ;  wherein,  with  or  without  perceptible  result,  I  am 

*  minded  diligently  to  persevere. 

*  Nay  how  knowest  thou,'  cries  he,  •  but  this  and  the  otlicr 

*  pregnant  Device,  now  grown  to  be  a  world-renowned  far-working 

*  Institution ;  like  a  grain  of  right  mustard-seed  once  cast  into 
'  the  right  soil,  and  now  stretching-out  strong  boughs  to  the  four 
'  winds,  for  the  birds  of  the  air  to  lodge  in, — ^may  have  been  pro- 
perly my  doing  ?    Some  one's  doing,  it  without  doubt  was ;  fVom 
eome  Idea,  in  some  single  Head,  it  did  first  of  all  take  begin 
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'  ning :  why  not  fi'om  some  Idea  in  mine?'  Does  Teufelsdi'SckL 
hero  glance  at  that  *  Society  for  the  CoNSEBVAtiON  of  Propertt 
{Eiyenthums-coTuervirende  OeseUschaft),*  of  which  60  m&tiy  ainbigu- 
0U8  notices  glide  spectre -like  thi-ough  these  inexpressible  Paper- 
bags  ?  '  An  Institution/  hints  he,  *  not  unsuitable  to  the  wonts  oi 
'  the  time ;  as  indeed  such  sudden  extension  proves  :  for  already 

*  can  the  Society  number,  among  its  office -bcarei*s  or  coirespond- 
'  ing  membei*s,  the  highest  Names,  if  not  the  highest  Poi*son8,  in 

*  Gcimany,  England,  Fi-ancc ;  and  coiitiibutions,  both  of  money 
'  and  of  meditation,  pour- in  from  all  quai*tei*s ;  to,  if  possible,  en- 

*  list  the  remaining  Integiity  of  the  world,  and,  defensively  and 
'  with  forethought,  mai*shal  it  round  this  Palladium.*  Does  Teu- 
felsdrockh  mean,  then,  to  give  himself  out  as  the  originator  of  that 
so  notable  Figenthums-oonservirende  (*  O^vndom-consemng*)  Oezell- 
scJuift ;  and  if  so,  what,  in  the  Devil's  name,  is  it  ?  He  again 
hints :  *  At  a  time  when  the  divine  Commandment,  Tluou  tlialt  not 

*  steal,  wherein  truly,  if  well  underatood,  is  comprised  the  whole 

*  Hebrew  Decalogue,  >vith  Solon's  and  Lycm-gus's  Constitutions, 
'  Justinian's  Pandects,  tlie  Code  Napoleon,  and  all  Codes,  Cate- 

*  chisms.  Divinities,  Moralities  whatsoever,  that  man  has  hithei-to 

*  devised  (and  enforced  with  Altar- fire  atid  Gallows -ropes)  for  his 
'  social  guidance :  at  a  time,  I  say,  when  this  divine  Command- 
'  ment  has  ail-but  fadedaway  from  the  general  remembrance ;  and, 

witli  little  disguise,  a  new  opposite  Commandment,  Thou  shaU 

*  steal,  is  every^vhere  promulgated, — ^it  perhaps  behoved,  in  this 
'  universal  dotage  and  delu^tion,  the  soulid  portion  of  mankind  to 

*  bestir  themselves  and  rally.  Wben  the  widest  and  wildest  viola* 
'  tions  of  that  divine  right  of  Propeiiy,  the  only  divine  right  now 

*  extant  or  conceivable,  are  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  a 

*  vicious  Press,  and  the  world  has  lived  to  hear  it  asserted  that  we 

*  have  tio  Property  in  our  very  Bodies,  but  only  an  a/iddental  Possession 
'  and  Life-rent,  what  is  the  issue  to  be  looked-for  ?  Hangmen  and 
'  Catchpoles  may,  by  their  noose -gins  and  baited  fall -traps,  kee]> 
'  down  the  smaller  sort  of  vermin :  but  what,  except  perhaps  some 
'  such  Universal  Association,  can  protect  U8  against  whole  meat- 

*  devouring  and  man-devouring  hosts  of  Boa -constrictors?  If, 
'  therefore,  the  more  sequestered  Thinker  have  wondered,  in  his 
'  privacy,  from  what  hand  that  perhaps  not  ill-written  Program  in 

*  the  Public  Journals,  with  its  high  PHze- Questions  and  so  liberal 

*  Prizes,  could  have  proceeded, — ^let  him  now  cease  such  wonder ; 
'  and,  with  undivided  faculty,  betake  himself  to  the  Coneurrenz 
'  (Compeiitioii).' 

We  ask :   Has  this  same  *  perhaps  not  ill-written  Program,'  or 
any  other  authentic  Transaction  of  thut  Pro]^6rty-eonServing  S6- 
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cieiy,  fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  Biitish  tleader,  in  any  Jomnal 
foreign  or  domestic  ?  If  so,  what  are  those  Prize-Questions ;  what 
are  the  terms  of  Competition,  and  when  and  where  ?  No  printed 
New8i)apcr-leaf,  no  faithor  light  of  any  sort,  to  be  met  with  in  these 
Paperbags !  Or  is  the  whole  business  one  other  of  those  whim- 
sicalities, and  perverse  inexplicabilitics,  whereby  Herr  Teufels- 
drocldi,  meaning  much  or  nothing,  is  x)leased  so  often  to  play  fast 
and-loose  with  us  ? 


Here,  indeed,  at  length,  must  the  Editor  give  utterance  to  a 
painful  su&picion  which,  through  late  Chapters,  has  begun  to 
haunt  him ;  pai-alysing  any  little  enthusiasm,  that  might  still  have 
rendered  his  thorny  Biogi.-aphical  task  a  labour  of  love.  It  is  a 
suspicion  grounded  perhaps  on  triHes,  yet  confirmed  almost  into 
certainty  by  the  more  and  more  discernible  humoristico-satincal 
tendency  of  Teufelsdi'ockli,  in  whom  undergi-ound  humours  and 
intiicate  sardonic  rogueries,  wheel  within  wheel,  defy  all  reckon- 
ing :  a  suspicion,  in  one  word,  that  these  Autobiogi-aphical  Docu- 
ments are  partly  a  mystification  !  AVliat  if  many  a  so-called  Fact 
were  little  better  than  a  Fiction ;  if  here  we  had  no  direct  Camei-a- 
obscura  Picture  of  the  Professor's  Histoiy ;  but  only  some  more 
or  less  fantastic  Adumbration,  symbolically,  perhaps  significantly 
enough,  shadowing-forth  the  same  !  Our  theory  begins  to  be  that, 
in  receiving  as  literally  authentic  what  was  but  hieroglyphically  so, 
Hofi-ath  Heuschrecke,  whom  in  that  case  we  scruple  not  to  name 
Hofrath  Nose-of-Wax,  was  made  a  fool  of,  and  set  adrift  to  make 
fools  of  others.  Could  it  be  expected,  indeed,  that  a  man  so  known 
for  impenetrable  reticence  as  Teufelsdrockh,  would  all  at  once 
frankly  unlock  his  private  citadel  to  an  English  Editor  and  a  Ger- 
man Hofi*ath ;  and  not  rather  deceptively  iwlock  both  Editor  and 
Hofrath,  in  the  labyiinthic  tortuosities  and  covered- ways  of  said 
citadel  (having  enticed  them  thither),  to  see,  in  his  half-devilish 
way,  how  the  fools  would  look  ?  ^ 

Of  one  fool,  however,  the  Herr  Professor  will  perhaps  find  him- 
self shoil.  On  a  small  sUp,  formerly  thrown  aside  as  blank,  the 
ink  being  ail-but  invisible,  we  lately  notice,  and  with  eifoi*t  deci- 
pher, the  following :  *  What  are  your  historical  Facts ;  still  more 
'  your  biographical  ?  Wilt  thou  know  a  Man,  above  all  a  Mankind, 

*  by  stringing-together  beadi-olls  of  what  thou  namest  Facts  ?   The 
'  man  is  the  spirit  he  worked  in ;  not  what  he  did,  but  what  he  be- 

*  came.   Facts  are  engraved  Hierograms,  for  which  the  fewest  liave 

*  the  key.    And  then  how  your  Blockhead  (Dummhopf^  studies  not 

*  their  Meaning;  but  simply  whether  they  aie  well  or  ill  cut,  what 
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'  lie  calls  Moi-al  or  Immoral !     Still  woi*se  is  it  with  your  Bunglei 

•  {Pfuseher) :  such  I  have  seen  reading  some  Rousseau,  Avith  pro 

•  teuces  of  interpretation;  and  mistaking  the  ill -cut  Sei'pent-of 

•  Ktei  nity  for  a  common  poisonous  Keptile.*  Was  tlie  Professor 
apprehensive  lest  an  Editor,  selected  as  the  present  boasts  him- 
self, might  mistake  the  Teufelsdrockh  Serpent- of- Eternity  in  like 
manner  ?  For  which  reason  it  was  to  be  altered,  not  without  un- 
derhand satire,  into  a  plainer  Symbol  ?  Or  is  this  merely  one  of 
his  half -sophisms,  half-truisms,  which  if  he  can  but  net  on  the  back 
of  a  Figure,  he  cares  not  whither  it  gallop  ?  We  say  not  with  cer- 
tainty ;  and  indeed,  so  strange  is  the  Professor,  can  never  say.  If 
our  Suspicion  be  wholly  unfounded,  let  his  own  questionable  ways, 
not  our  necessary  circumspectness,  bear  the  blame. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  the  somewhat  exasperated  and  indeed  ex- 
hausted Editor  dotennines  here  to  shut  these  Paperbags,  for  the 
present.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  know  of  Teufelsdrockh,  so  far,  if 
'not  what  he  did,  yet  what  he  became :'  tlie  mtlier,  as  his  chai*ac- 
tcr  has  now  taken  its  ultimate  bent,  and  no  new  revolution,  of  im- 
portance, is  to  be  looked-for.  The  impiisoned  Ghiysalis  is  now  a 
winged  Ps3'che :  and  such,  wheresoever  bo  its  flight,  it  will  con- 
tinue. To  trace  by  what  complex  gyrations  (flights  or  involuntary 
waflings)  through  the  mere  external  Life -element,  Teufelsdi-ockh 
reaches  his  University  Professorship,  and  the  Psyche  clothes  her- 
self in  civic  Titles,  without  altenng  her  now  fixed  nature, — ^would 
be  comparatively  an  unproductive  task,  were  we  even  unsuspicious 
of  its  being,  for  us  at  least,  a  false  and  impossible  one.  His  out- 
ward Biogi'aphy,  therefore,  which,  at  the  Blumine  Lover's-Leap,  we 
saw  churned  utterly  into  spray-vapour,  may  hover  in  that  condition, 
for  aught  that  concerns  us  here.  Enough  that  by  survey  of  certain 
'  pools  and  plashes,'  we  have  asceitained  its  general  direction ;  do 
we  not  already  know  that,  by  one  way  and  other,  it  Jias  long  since 
i-aiued-do^vn  again  into  a  stream ;  and  even  now,  at  Weissnichtwo, 
flows  deep  and  still,  fi-aught  with  the  Philotophy  of  Clothes,  and 
visible  to  whoso  will  cast  eye  thereon  ?  Over  much  invaluable 
matter  that  lies  scattered,  like  jewels  among  quany-rubbish,  in 
those  Paper-catacombs,  we  may  have  occasion  to  glance  back,  and 
somewhat  mil  demand  insertion  at  the  light  place :  meanwhile  h^ 
our  tiresome  diggings  therein  suspended. 

If  now,  before  reopening  the  great  Clothes -Volume,  we  ask  what 
our  degree  of  progress,  di\ring  these  Ten  Chaptei*8,  has  been,  to- 
wards right  understanding  of  the  Clothes -Philosophy,  let  not  our 
Jiscoui-ageraent  become  total.  To  speak  in  that  old  figure  of  the 
Hell-gate  Bridge  over  Chaos,  a  few  flying  pontoons  have  perhapn 
been  added,  though  as  yet  they  drift  straggling  on  the  Flood ;  how 
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fiir  they  will  reach,  when  once  the  chains  are  straightened  and 
fostcned,  can,  at  present,  only  be  matter  of  coi\jecture. 

So  much  we  already  calculate  :  Through  many  a  little  loophole, 
we  have  had  glimpses  into  the  internal  world  of  Teufelsdrockh 
his  strange  mystic,  almost  magic  Diagram  of  the  Universe,  and 
how  it  was  gradually  dmwn,  is  not  henceforth  altogether  dark  to 
us.  Those  mysterious  ideas  on  Time,  which  merit  consideration, 
and  are  not  wholly  unintelligible  with  such,  m^y  by  and  by  prove 
significant.  Still  more  may  his  somewhat  peculiar  view  of  Natui*e , 
the  decisive  Oneness  he  as3ribo8  to  Nature.  How  all  Nature  and 
life  are  but  one  Oarment,  a  '  Living  Garment,'  woven  and  ever 
a-weaving  in  the  *  Loom  of  Time  ;*  is  not  here,  indeed,  the  outline 
of  a  whole  Clothes -Philosophy ;  at  least  tlie  arena  it  is  to  work  in? 
Remai'k  too  that  the  Character  of  the  Man,  nowise  without  mean- 
ing in  such  a  matter,  becomes  less  enigmatic  :  amid  so  much  tu- 
multuous obscurity  almost  like  diluted  madness,  do  not  a  certain 
indomitable  Defiance  and  yet  a  boundless  Reverence  seem  to  loom- 
forth,  as  the  two  mountain-summits,  on  whose  rock-strata  all  the 
rest  were  based  and  built  ? 

Nay,  further,  may  we  not  say  that  Teufelsdrockh's  Biography, 
allowing  it  even,  as  suspected,  only  a  hieroglyphical  truth,  exhibits 
a  man.  as  it  were  preappointed  for  Clothes-Philosophy  ?  To  look 
through  the  Shows  of  things  into  Things  themselves  he  is  led  and 
compelled.  The  '  Passivity'  given  him  by  birth  is  fostered  by  all 
turns  of  his  fortune.  Eveiywhere  cast  out,  like  oil  out  of  watei*, 
from  mingling  in  any  Employment,  in  any  public  Communion,  he 
has  no  portion  but  Solitude,  and  a  life  of  Meditation.  The  whole 
energy  of  his  existence  is  directed,  through  long  years,  on  one 
task :  that  of  enduring  pain,  if  he  cannot  cure  it.  Thus  eveiywhere 
do  the  Shows  of  things  oppress  him,  withstand  him,  threaten  him 
with  fearfullest  destruction :  only  by  victoiiously  penetrating  into 
Things  tliemselves,  can  he  find  peace  and  a  stronghold.  But  is  not 
this  same  looking-tlirough  the  Shows,  or  Vestures,  into  the  Things, 
even  the  first  preliminaiy  to  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes  f  Do  we  not, 
in  all  tliis,  discern  some  beckonings  towards  the  true  higher  pur- 
port of  such  a  Philosophy ;  and  what  shape  it  must  assume  with 
such  a  man,  in  such  an  era? 

Perhaps  in  entenng  on  Book  Third,  the  courteous  Reader  is  not 
utterly  without  guess  whither  he  is  bound :  nor,  let  us  hope,  for 
all  the  fantastic  Dream-Grottoes  through  which,  as  is  our  lot  with 
Teufelsdrockh,  he  must  ivander,  will  thei*e  be  wanting  bctwoen 
whiles  some  twinkling  of  a  steady  Polai*  Star. 


BOOK  III. 


CHAPTEK   I. 

INCIDENT    IN   MODERN   HISTORY. 

As  a  wonder-loving  and  wonder-seeking  man,  Teufelsdrockh,  from 
an  early  part  of  this  Glotlies-Volume,  has  more  and  more  exhibited 
himself.  Striking  it  was,  amid  all  his  pei-verse  cloudiness,  with 
what  force  of  vision  and  of  heart  he  pierced  into  the  mysteiy  of  the 
World ;  recognising  in  the  highest  sensible  phenomena,  so  far  as 
Sense  went,  only  fresh  or  faded  Raiment;  yet  ever,  under  this,  a 
celestial  Essence  thereby  rendered  visible :  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  trod  the  old  rags  of  Matter,  wiih  their  tinsels,  into  the 
mire,  he  on  the  other  everywhere  exalted  Spirit  above  all  earthly 
principalities  and  powers,  and  worshipped  it,  though  unden^ihe 
meanest  shapes,  with  a  true  Platonic  Mysticism.  What  the  man 
ultimately  purposed  by  thus  casting  his  Greek-fire  into  the  general 
Wardrobe  of  the  Universe ;  what  such,  more  or  less  complete,  rend- 
ing and  burning  of  Garments  throughout  the  whole  compass  of 
Civilised  life  and  Speculation,  should  lead  to ;  the  rather  as  he 
was  no  Adamite,  in  any  sense,  and  could  not,  like  Rousseau,  re- 
commend either  bodily  or  intellectual  Nudity,  and  a  return  to  the 
savage  state :  all  this  our  readers  are  now  bent  to  discover ;  tliis  is. 
in  feet,  properly  the  gist  and  purport  of  Piofessor  Teufelsdrockh's 
Philosophy  of  Clothes. 

Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  such  purport  is  here  not  so 
much  evolved,  as  detected  to  lie  ready  for  evolving.  We  are  to 
guide  our  British  Friends  into  the  new  Gold-country,  and  show 
thorn  the  mines ;  nowise  to  dig-out  and  exhaust  its  wealth,  which 
Indeed  remains  for  all  time  inexhaustible.  Once  there,  let  each 
iig  for  his  own  behoof,  and  enrich  himself. 

Neither,  in  so  capiicious  inexpressible  a  Work  as  this  of  Hk^ 
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Profensor* 8,  can  our  course  now  more  than  formerly  be  stniij^htfor- 
ward,  step  by  stop,  but  at  best  leap  by  leap.  Significant  ludica* 
tions  stand-out  hero  and  there ;  which  for  the  critical  eye,  that 
looks  both  widely  and  naiTOwly,  shape  themselves  into  some 
ground-scheme  of  a  Whole :  to  select  these  with  judgment,  so  that 
a  leap  from  one  to  the  other  be  possible,  and  (in  our  old  figure)  by 
chaining  them  together,  a  passable  Bridge  be  eflfected:  this,  as 
heretofore,  continues  our  only  method.  Among  such  light-spots, 
the  following,  floating  in  much  wild  matter  about  PerfectUnlity,  has 
seemed  worth  clutcliing  at : 

*  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  Modern  History,* 
says  Tcufelsdrockh,  *  is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the  Battle 

*  of  Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  Peterloo,  or  any  other  Battle  ;  but  an  in- 

*  cidcnt  passed  carelessly  over  by  most  Historians,  and  treated 

*  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by  others ;  namely,  Goorgo  Fox's 

*  making  to  himself  a  suit  of  Leather.     This  man,  the  first  of  tlie 

*  Quakers,  and  by  trade  a  Shoemaker,  was  one  of  those,  to  whom, 

*  under  ruder  or  purer  fonn,  the  Divine  Idea  of  the  Univerae  is 

*  pleased  to  manifest  itself;  and,  across  fdl  the  hulls  of  Ignorance 

*  and  eai*thly  Degradation,  shine  through,  in  unspeakable  Awful- 

*  ness,  unspeakable  Beauty,  on  their  souls :   who  therefore  are 

*  rightly  accounted  Prophets,  God-possessed ;  or  even  Gods,  as  in 

*  some  periods  it  has  chanced.  Sitting  in  his  stall ;  working  on 
'  tanned  hides,  amid  pincers,  paste-horns,  rosin,  swine-bristles,  and 
'  a  nameless  flood  of  i*ubbish,  this  youth  had  neveitheless  a  Living 
'  Spirit  belonging  to  him ;  also  an  antique  Inspired  Volume,  through 

*  livMch,  as  tlirough  a  window,  it  could  look  upwards,  and  discern 

*  its  celestial  Home.    The  task  of  a  daily  pair  of  shoes,  coupled 

*  even  with  some  prospect  of  victuals,  and  an  honourable  Master- 

*  ship  in  Cordwainery,  and  perhaps  the  post  of  Thirdborough  in 
'  his  hundred,  as  the  crown  of  long  faitliful  serving, — ^^vas  nowise 

*  satisfaction  enough  to  such  a  mind :  but  ever  amid  the  boring  and 

*  hammering  came  tones  from  that  far  countiy,  came  Splendoura 

*  and  Terrors ;  for  this  poor  Cordwaincr,  as  we  said,  was  a  Man ; 

*  and  the  Temple  of  Immensity,  wherein  as  Man  he  had  been  sent 

*  to  minister,  was  fiiU  of  holy  myster}'  to  him. 

*  The  Clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ordained  Watchcra  and 

*  Interpreters  of  that  same  holy  mj'story,  listonod  with  unnflectod 

*  tedium  to  his  consultations,  and  advised  him,  as  the  solution  of 

*  such  doubts,  to  "  drink  beer,  nnd  dance  with  the  girls."     Blind 

*  leaders  of  the  blind !     For  what  end  were  their  tithes  levied  and 

*  eaten ;  for  what  were  their  shovel  hnts  scooped-out,  and  their  sur 
'  plices  and  cassock-aprons  gii-t-on ;  and  such  a  church-repairing, 
'  dhd  chaJBTeriug,  waA  organinf^,  i&tid  other  racketing,  held  over  flial 
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'  Bpot  of  God's  Earth, — if  Man  were  but  a  Patent  Digester,  and  the 

*  Belly  with  its  a<y uncts  the  grand  Reality  ?   Fox  turned  from  tlieni . 

*  with  teai*s  and  a  sacred  scorn,  back  to  his  Leather-paiiugs  and  his 
'  Bible.    Mountains  of  encumbi-ance,  higher  than  £tna,  had  been 

*  heaped  over  that  Spirit ;  but  it  was  a  Spirit,  and  would  not  he 
'  buried  there.  Through  long  days  and  nights  of  silent  agony,  it 
'  struggled  and  wrestled,  with  a  man's  force,  to  be  free :  how  its 
'  prison-mountains  heaved  and  swayed  tumultuously,  as  the  giant 
'  spirit  shook  them  to  this  hand  and  tliat,  and  emerged  into  the 
'  light  of  Heaven !  That  Leicester  shoe-shop,  had  men  known  it, 
•.was  a  holier  place  tlian  any  Vatican  or  Loretto-shrine. — **  So  band- 

*  aged,  and  hampered,  and  hemmed-in,"  gi-oaned  he,  "  with  thou 

*  sand  requisitions,  obligations,  straps,  tattera,  and  tagrags,  I  can 
'  neither  see  nor  move :  not  my  own  am  I,  but  the  World's ;  and 
'  Time  flies  fast,  and  Heaven  is  high,  and  Hell  is  deep :  Man !  be- 
'  think  thee,  if  thou  hast  power  of  Thought !  Why  not ;  what  binds 

*  me  here  ?    Want,  want ! — Ha,  of  what  ?    Will  all  the  shoe-wages 

*  under  the  Moon  feny  me  across  into  that  far  Land  of  Light? 

*  Only  Meditation  can,  and  devout  Prayer  to  Ood.    I  will  to  tho 

*  woods :  the  hollow  of  a  tree  will  lodge  me,  wild-benies  feed  me ; 

*  and  for  Clothes,  cannot  I  stitch  myself  one  perennial  suit  of  Lea 
*therr 

'  Historical  Oil-painting,'  continues  Teufelsdrockh,  '  is  one  of 
'  the  Arts  I  never  practised ;  therefore  shall  I  not  decide  whether 

*  this  subject  were  easy  of  execution  on  the  canvas.  Yet  often  has 
'  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  such  first  outHashing  of  man's  Freewill,  to 
'  lighten,  more  and  more  into  Day,  the  Chaotic  Night  that  threat 
'  ened  to  engulf  him  in  its  hindrances  and  its  horrora,  were  pix>- 

*  perly  the  only  grandeur  there  is  in  Histoiy.  Let  some  living  An- 
'  gelo  or  Rosa,  with  seeing  eye  and  understanding  heai*t,  picture 

*  George  Fox  on  that  morning,  when  he  spreads-out  his  cutting- 

*  board  for  the  last  time,  and  cuts  cowhides  by  unwonted  patterns. 
'  and  stitches  them  together  into  one  continuous  all-including  Case, 

*  the  fai'ewell  service  of  his  awl !    Stitch  away,  thou  noble  Fox ; 

*  evciy  prick  of  that  little  insti-umcnt  is  x>ricking  into  tlie  heail  of 

*  Slaveiy,  and  World-woi-ship,  and  the  Miuumon-god.    Thy  elbows 

*  jerk,  as  in  strong  swimmer-strokes,  and  eveiy  stroke  is  beainng 

*  thee  across  the  Prison-ditch,  within  which  Vanity  holds  her  Work- 
'  house  and  Rag£Gui',  into  lands  of  true  Liberty;  wei-e  the  work  douv, 

*  there  is  in  broad  Eui-ope  one  Free  Man,  and  thou  art  he  1 

'  Thus  from  the  lowest  depth  tliere  is  a  path  to  the  loftiest 
'height;  and  for  the  Poor  also  a  Gospel  has  been  published. 
'  Surely  if,  as  D'Alembei*t  asserts,  my  illusti'ious  namesake,  Dio- 
'  genes,  was  tlie  greatest  man  of  Antiquity,  only  that  he  wanted 
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'  Decency,  then  by  stronger  reason  is  George  Fox  the  greatest  o^ 
'  the  Modems;  and  greater  than  Diogenes  himself:  for  he  too 

*  stands  on  the  adamantine  basis  of  his  Manhood,  easting  aside  all 

*  props  and  shoars ;  yet  not,  in  half-savage  Pride,  undervaluing 

*  the  Earth ;  valuing  it  rather,  as  a  place  to  yield  him  wonuth  and 
'  food,  he  looks  Heavenward  from  his  Earth,  and  dwells  in  an  ele- 

*  ment  of  Mercy  and  Worship,  with  a  still  Strength,  such  as  the 
'  Cynic's  Tub  did  nowise  witness.     Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub ;  a 

*  temple  firom  which  man's  dignity  and  divinity  was  scornfully 
'  preached  abroad :  but  greater  is  the  Leather  Hull,  for  the  same 

*  sermon  was  preached  there,  and  not  in  Scorn  but  in  Love.' 

George  Fox's  '  perennial  suit,'  with  all  that  it  held,  has  been 
worn  quite  into  ashes  for  nigh  two  centuries :  why,  in  a  disoussion 
on  the  PeifBoHHUty  of  SocMtyy  reproduce  it  now?  Not  out  of  blind 
sectarian  paitisanship :  Tenfelsdrockh  himself  is  no  Quaker;  with 
all  his  pacific  tendencies,  did  we  not  see  him,  in  that  scene  at  th^ 
North  Cape,  with  the  Archangel  Smuggler,  exhibit  fire-arms  ? 

For  us,  aware  of  his  deep  Sansculottism,  there  is  more  meant 
in  this  passage  than  meets  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  who  can 
avoid  smiling  at  the  earnestness  and  Boeotian  simplicity  (if  indeed 
there  be  not  an  underhand  satire  in  it),  with  which  that  *  Incident* 
is  here  brought  forward ;  and,  in  the  Professor's  ambiguous  way, 
as  clearly  perhaps  as  he  durst  in  Weissnichtwo,  recommended  to 
imitation !  Does  Tenfelsdrockh  antidtpate  that,  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement, any  considerable  class  of  the  community,  by  way  of  tes- 
tifying against  the  '  Mammon-god,'  and  escaping  from  what  he  calU 

*  Vanity's  Workhouse  and  Ragfiiir,*  where  doubtless  some  of  them 
are  toiled  and  whipped  and  hoodwinked  sufiiciently, — ^will  sheathd 
themselves  in  close-fitting  cases  of  Leather?  The  idea  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme.  Will  Migesty  lay  aside  its  robes  of  state,  and 
Beauty  its  fiills  and  train-gowns,  for  a  seoondrskin  of  tanned  hide? 
By  which  change  Huddersfield  and  Manchester,  and  Coventry  and 
Paisley,  and  the  Fancy-Bazaar,  were  reduced  to  hungry  solitudes ; 
and  only  Day  and  Martin  could  profit  For  neither  would  Teufels- 
drockh's  mad  daydream,  here  as  we  presume  covertly  intended,  of 
levelling  Society  (UveUmg  it  indeed  with  a  vengeance,  into  one 
huge  drowned  marsh  I),  and  so  attaining  the  political  effBots  of 
Nudity  without  its  frigorifio  or  other  consequences, — be  therehy 
realised.  Would  not  the  rich  man  purchase  a  waterproof  suit  of 
Russia  Leather ;  and  the  highborn  Belle  step-forth  in  red  or  azure 
morocco,  lined  with  shamoy :  the  black  cowhide  being  left  to  the 
Drudges  and  Gibeonitcs  of  the  world ;  and  so  all  the  old  DifitiiMy 
tiouB  be  re^stabllBhed? 
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Or  has  the  Profeseor  his  own  deeper  intention ;  and  laughii  in 
his  sleeve  at  our  strictures  and  glosses,  which  indeed  are  but  a 
part  thereof? 


CHAPTER  II. 

CUUitCll-CLOTUES. 

Not  less  questionable  is  his  Chapter  on  Church- Glothsif  which  has 
the  ftrther  distuictiou  of  being  the  shortest  in  the  Volume.  We 
here  translate  it  entire : 

'  By  Church-Clothes,  it  need  not  be  premised,  that  I  mean  in- 
'  finitely  more  than  Cassocks  and  Surplices ;  and  do  not  at  all 
'  mean  the  mere  haberdasher  Sunday  Clothes  that  men  go  to 
'  #hurch  in.  ^ar  from  it !  Church-Clothes  ai-e,  in  our  vocabulaiy, 
'  the  Forms,  the  Vesturesj  under  which  men  have  at  various  periods 

*  embodied  and  represented  for  themselves  the  Religious  Princi- 
'  pie ;  that  is  to  say,  invested  tlie  Divine  Idea  of  the  World  with  a 

*  sensible  and  practically  active  Body,  so  that  it  might  dwell  among 

*  them  as  a  living  and  life-giving  Word. 

'  Tliese  are  unspeakably  the  most  important  of  all  the  vestures 
'  and  garnitures  of  Human  Existence.    They  ai*e  first  spun  and 

*  woven,  I  may  say,  by  that  wonder  of  wonders,  Society;  for  it  is 

*  still  only  when  "  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,**  that  Reli- 
'  gion,  spiiitually  existent,  and  indeed  indestructible  however  Isr 
'  tent,  in  each,  fii*st  outwardly  manifests  itself  (as  with  "  cloven 
'  tongues  of  fire**),  and  seeks  to  be  embodied  in  a  visible  Commn- 

*  nion  and  Church  Militant.    Mystical,  more  than  magical,  is  that 

*  Communing  of  Soul  with  Soul,  both  looking  heavenward :  here 

*  properly  Soul  first  speaks  with  Soul ;  for  only  in  looking  heaven- 
'  ward,  take  it  in  what  sense  you  may,  not  in  looking  earthward, 
'  does  what  we  can  call  Union,  mutual  Love,  Society,  begin  to  be 
'  possible.  How  true  is  that  of  Novalis :  ''  It  is  certain,  my  Beliel 
'  gains  quite  infinitely  the  moment  I  can  convince  another  mind 
'  thereof  1'*  Gaze  thou  in  the  face  of  thy  Brother,  in  those  e^es 
'  where  plays  the  lambent  fire  of  Kindness,  or  in  those  where 
'  rages  the  lurid  conflagration  of  Anger ;  feel  how  thy  own  so 
'  quiet  Soul  is  straightway  involuntarily  kindled  with  the  like, 
'  and  ye  blaze  and  reverberate  on  each  other,  till  it  is  all  one 
'limitless  confluent  flame  (of  embracing  Love,  or  of  deadly- grap- 

*  pling  Hate) ;  and  then  say  what  miraculous  virtue  goes  out  of 
<  man  into  man.  But  if  so,  through  all  the  thick-plied  hulls  of 
'  our  Earthly  Life ;  how  much  more  when  it  is  of  the  Divine  Lift) 
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*  we  speak,  and  inmost  Me  Is,  as  it  were,  brought  into  contact 
'  with  inmost  Ms ! 

'  Thus  was  it  that  I  said,  the  Church-Clothes  are  first  spun 

*  and  woven  by  Society;  outward  Religion  originates  by  Society, 

*  Society  becomes  possible  by  Religion.  Nay,  perhaps,  eveiy  con- 
'  ceivable  Society,  past  and  present,  may  well  be  figured  as  pro- 

*  perly  and  wholly  a  Church,  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  predi- 
'  caments :  an  audibly  preaching  and  prophesying  Church,  which 

*  is  the  best ;  second,  a  Church  that  stmggles  to  preach  and  pro- 
'  phcsy,  but  cannot  as  yet,  till  its  Pentecost  come  ;  and  third  and 

*  worst,  a  Church  gone  dumb  with  old  age,  or  which  only  mumbles 
'  delirium  prior  to  dissolution.  Whoso  fancies  that  by  Church  is 
'  here  meant  Chapterhouses  and  Cathedrals,  or  by  preaching  and 

*  prophesying,  mere  speech  and  chanting,  let  him,'  says  the  ora- 
cular Professor,  *  read  on,  light  of  heai-t  (getrosten  Mut1ie»), 

*  But  with  regard  to  your  Church  proper,  and  the  Churoii- 
'  Clothes  specially  recognised  ps  Church-Clothes,  I  remark,  fear- 
'  lessly  enough,  that  without  such  Vestures  and  saci'ed  Tissues 
'  Society  has  not  existed,  and  will  not  exist.  For  if  Government 
'  is,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  skin  of  the  Body  Politic,  holding  the 
'  whole  together  and  protecting  it ;  and  all  your  Craft-Guilds,  and 
'  Associations  for  ludustiy,  of  hand  or  of  head,  ai'e  the  Fleshly 
'  Clothes,  the  muscular  and  osseous  Tissues  (lying  under  such 

*  skin),  whereby  Society  stands  and  works ; — tlien  is  Religion  the 

*  inmost  Pericardial  and  Nervous  Tissue,  which  ministers  Life  and 
'  warm  Circulation  to  the  whole.    Without  which  Pericardifd  Tis- 

*  sue  'the  Bones  and  Muscles  (of  Industry)  were  inert,  or  animated 
'  only  by  a  Galvanic  vitality ;  the  skin  would  become  a  shrivelled 
'  pelt,  or  fast-rotting  raw-hide ;  and  Socie|,y  itself  a  dead  carcass, — 
'  deserving  to  be  buried.  Men  were  no  longer  Social,  but  Gre- 
'  garious ;  which  latter  state  also  could  not  continue,  but  must 
'  gradually  issue  in  universal  selfish  discord,  hatred,  savage  isolar 
'  tion,  and  dispersion ; — whereby,  as  we  might  continue  to  say,  the 

*  very  dust  and  dead  body  of  Society  would  have  evaporated  and 
'  become  abolished.  Such,  and  so  all -important,  all -sustaining, 
'  are  the  Church-Clothes  to  civilised  or  even  to  rational  men. 

'  Meanwhile,  in  our  era  of  the  World,  those  same  Church 

*  Clothes  have  gone  sorrowfully  out -at -elbows:  nay,  far  worse, 

*  many  of  them  have  become  mere  hollow  Shapes,  or  Masks,  under 

*  which  no  living  Figure  or  Spirit  any  longer  dwells ;  but  only  spi- 

*  ders  and  unclean  beetles,  in  horrid  accumulation,  drive  their 

*  trade ;  and  the  mask  still  glai'cs  on  you  with  its  glass-eyes,  in 
'  gjbuiatly  affectation  of  Life, — some  generation  and  half  after  Reli- 
gion has  quite  withdrawn  from  it,  and  in  unnoticed  nooks  is 
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•  woaying  for  herself  new  Vestures,  wherewith  to  reappear,  and 
'  bless  us,  or  our  sons  or  grandsons.  As  a  Priest,  or  Interpreter 
'  of  the  Holy,  is  the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  men,  so  is  a  Sham- 
'  priest  {SoheinfnrUster)  the  falsest  and  basest ;  neither  is  it  doubt- 

•  All  that  his  Canonicals,  were  they  Popes'  Tiaras,  will  one  day  be 

•  torn  from  him,  to  make  bandages  for  the  wounds  of  mankind : 
'  or  even  to  bum  into  tinder,  for  geneiul  scientific  or  culinary 

•  purposes. 

*  All  which,  as  out  of  place  here,  falls  to  be  handled  in  m\ 

•  Second  Volume,  On  the  Palingenesiat  or  Newhirih  of  Society;  which 

•  volume,  as  ti*eating  practically  of  the  Wear,  Destruction,  and  Re- 

•  texture  of  Spiritual  Tissues,  or  Garments,  foi-ms,  properly  speak- 
jjjM^^        *  ing,  the  Transcendental  or  ultimate  Poilion  of  this  my  work  on 

•  Olothes,  and  is  already  in  a  state  of  forwardness.* 

And  herewith,  no  fai-tlicr  expositiou,  note,  or  commentary  being 
added,  does  Teufelsdixickh,  and  must  his  Editor  now,  terminate 
the  singular  chapter  on  Ghurch-Glothcs ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

SYMBOLS. 

Probably  it  will  elucidate  the  drift  of  these  foregoing  obscure  ut 
tei*ances,  if  we  here  insert  somewhat  of  our  Professor's  specula- 
tions on  SyriiboU,  To  state  his  whole  doctrine,  indeed,  were  be- 
yond our  compass :  nowhere  is  he  more  mysteiious,  impalpable, 
than  in  this  of '  Fantasy  being  the  organ  of  the  Godlike  ;*  and  how 
<  Man  thereby,  though  based,  to  all  seeming,  on  the  small  Visible, 
'  does  nevei^theless  extend  down  into  the  infinite  deeps  of  the  In- 

*  visible,  of  which  Invisible,  indeed,  his  Life  is  properly  the  body* 
'  ing  foi*th.*  Let  us.  omitting  these  high  transcendental  aspects 
of  the  matter,  study  to  glean  (whether  from  the  Paperbags  or  the 
Printed  Volume)  what  little  seems  logical  and  practical,  and  cun- 
ningly arrange  it  into  such  degree  of  coherence  as  it  will  assume. 
By  way  of  proem,  take  the  following  not  ixgudicious  remarks : 

*  The  benignant  efficacies  of  Concealment,*  cries  our  Professor, 
'  who  shall  speak  or  sing?    Silence  and  Secrecy  !    Altars  might 

*  still  be  raised  to  tlicm  (were  tills  an  altar-building  time)  for  uni 

*  versal  worship.  Silence  is  the  element  in  which  gi'eat  things 
'  fashion  themselves  together ;  that  at  length  they  may  emerge, 

*  fuU-foi-med  and  majestic,  into  the  daylight  of  life,  which  they 
'  are  thenceforth  to  rule.  Not  William  Uie  Silent  only,  but  all  the 
'  oonsidei*able  men  I  have  known,  and  the  most  undiplomatic  and 
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*  unstrategio  of  these,  forbore  to  babble  of  what  they  were  creating 
'  and  projecting.  Nay,  in  thy  own  mean  perplexities,  do  thou  thy- 
'  self  but  hold  thf  tongue  for  one  day:  on  the  morrow,  how  much 

*  clearer  are  thy  purposes  and  duties ;  what  wreck  and  rubbish 

*  have  those  mute  workmen  within  thee  swept  away,  when  intru- 
'  sive  noises  were  shut-out  1  Speech  is  too  often  not,  as  the  French- 

*  man  defined  it,  the  art  of  concealing  Thought ;  but  of  quite 

*  stifling  and  suspending  Thought,  so  that  there  is  none  to  oon- 

*  ceal.  Speech  too  is  great,  but  not  the  greatest  As  the  Swiss 
'  Inscription  says :  Spreehen  ut  iilbem,  Sehweigen  ist  golden  (Speech 

*  is  silvern.  Silence  is  golden) ;  or  as  I  might  rather  express  it : 
'  Speech  is  of  Time,  Silence  is  of  Eternity. 

*  Bees  will  not  work  except  in  darkness ;  Thought  will  not 

*  work  except  in  Silence :  neither  will  Virtue  work  except  in  Se- 

*  crecy.    Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth ! 

*  Neither  shalt  thou  prate  even  to  thy  oxm  heart  of  *'  those  secrets 

*  known  to  all."  Is  not  Shame  the  soil  of  all  Virtue,  of  all  good 
'  manners,  and  good  morals  ?  Like  other  plants,  Virtue  will  not 
'  grow  unless  its  root  be  hidden,  buried  from  the  eye  of  the  sun. 

*  Let  the  sun  shine  on  it,  nay,  do  but  look  at  it  privily  thyself,  the 

*  root  withers,  and  no  flower  >vill  glad  thee.     O  my  Friends,  when 

*  we  view  the  fair  clusteiing  flowers  that  over-wreathe,  for  example, 
'  the  Marriage-bower,  and  encircle  man's  life  with  the  fragrance 
'  and  hues  of  Heaven,  what  hand  will  not  smite  the  foul  plunderer 
'  that  grubs  them  up  by  the  roots,  and,  with  grinning,  grunting 
'  satis&ction,  shows  us  the  dtmg  they  flouiish  inl  Men  speak 
'  much  of  the  Printing-Press  with  its  Newspapei-B :  •  du  Himmdl 

*  what  are  these  to  Clothes  and  the  Tailor  s  Goose  ?' 

*  Of  kin  to  the  so  incalculable  influences  of  Concealment,  and 
'  connected  with  still  greater  things,  is  the  wondrous  agency  of 
'  JSymbolt,    In  a  Symbol  there  is  concealment  and  yet  revelation : 

*  here,  therefore,  by  Silence  and  by  Speech  acting  together,  comes 
'  a  double  significance.    And  if  both  the  Speech  be  itself  high, 

*  and  the  Silence  fit  and  noble,  how  expressive  wiU  their  union 

*  be !  Thus  in  many  a  painted  Device,  or  simple  Seal-emblem, 
'  the  commonest  Truth  stands -out  to  us  proclaimed  with  quite 
'  new  emphasis. 

'  For  it  is  here  that  Fantasy  with  her  mystic  wonderland  plays 

*  into  the  small  prose  domain  of  Sense,  and  becomes  incorporated 
'  therewith.  In  the  Symbol  proper,  what  we  can  call  a  Symbol, 
'  there  is  ever,  more  or  less  distinctly  and  directly,  some  embodi- 
'  ment  and  revelation  of  the  Infinite ;  the  Infinite  is  made  to  blend 
'  itself  with  the  Finite,  to  stand  visible,  and  as  it  were,  attainable 

*  there.   By  Symbols,  aooordingly,  is  man  guided  and  commandftd, 
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*  made  happy,  mado  «vretohed.    He  evexywhere  finds  himself  en- 

*  compassed  with  Symbols,  recognised  as  suoh  or  not  recognised : 
«  Um  Universe  is  but  one  vast  Sjrmbol  of  God ;  nay,  if  thou  wilt 

*  have  it,  what  is  man  himself  but  a  Symbol  of  God ;  is  not  all 

*  that  he  does  symbolical;  a  revelation  to  Sense  of  the  mystic  god- 

*  given  force  that  is  in  him ;  a  **  Gospel  of  Freedom,"  which  he, 

*  the  **  Messias  of  Nature,"  preaches,  as  he  can,  by  act  and  word  ? 

*  Not  a  Hut  he  builds  but  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  Thought; 

*  but  bears  visible  record  of  invisible  things ;  but  is,  in  the  trans- 
'  cendental  sense,  symbolical  as  well  as  real.' 

'  Man,'  says  the  Professor  elsewhere,  in  quite  antipodal  contrast 
with  these  high-soaring  delineations,  which  we  have  here  cut-short 
on  the  verge  of  the  inane, '  man  is  by  birth  somewhat  of  an  owl. 
'  Perhaps  too  of  all  the  owleries  that  ever  possessed  him,  the  most 

*  owlish,  if  we  consider  it,  is  that  of  your  actually-existing  Motive- 

*  Millwrights.  Fantastic  tricks  enough  man  has  played,  in  his 
'  time ;  has  fancied  himself  to  be  most  things,  down  even  to  an 

*  animated  heap  of  Glass :  but  to  fancy  himself  a  dead  Iron-Balance 

*  for  weighing  Pains  and  Pleasures  on,  was  reserved  for  this  his 
'  latter  era.  There  stands  he,  his  Universe  one  huge  Manger, 
'  filled  with  hay  and  thistles  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ; 

*  and  looks  long-eared  enough.  Alas,  poor  devil !  spectres  are 
'  appointed  to  haunt  him :  one  age  he  is  hagridden,  bewitched ; 

*  the  next,  priestridden,  befooled ;  in  all  ages,  bedeviUed.    And 

*  now  the  Genius  of  Mechanism  smothers  him  worse  than  any 
'  Nightmare  did ;  till  the  Soul  is  nigh  choked  out  of  him,  and  only 
'  a  kind  of  Digestive,  Mechanic  hfe  remains.  In  £arth  and  in 
'  Heaven  he  can  see  nothing  but  Mechanism ;  has  fear  for  nothing 
'  else,  hope  in  nothing  else :  the  world  would  indeed  grind  him  to 
'  pieces ;  but  cannot  he  fathom  the  Doctrine  of  Motives,  and  cun- 
'  ningly  compute  these,  and  mechanise  them  to  grind  the  other 

*  way? 

*  Were  he  not,  as  has  been  said,  purblind ed  by  enchantment, 
'  you  had  but  to  bid  him  open  his  eyes  and  look.  In  which  coun- 
'  try,  in  which  time,  was  it  hitherto  that  man's  histoiy,  or  the  his- 

*  tory  of  any  man,  went-on  by  calculated  or  calculable  "  Motives  T* 

*  What  make  ye  of  your  Christianities,  and  Chivalries,  and  Refonm- 

*  ations,  and  Marseillese  Hymns,  and  Reigns  of  Terror?  Nay,  has 
'  not  perhaps  the  Motive-grinder  himself  been  in  Love  f  Di J  he 
'  never  stand  so  much  as  a  contested  Election  ?    Leave  hlhi  to 

*  Time,  and  the  medicating  virtue  of  Nature.' 

*  Yes,  Friends,*  elsewhere  observes  the  Professor,  *  not  our 

*  Logical,  Mensurative  faculty,  but  our  Imaginative  one  is  King 

*  over  us;  I  might  say.  Priest  and  Prophet  to  lead  us  heavenward; 
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'  or  Magician  and  Wizard  to  lead  us  heU^^ard*^   Kay,  even  for  th€ 

*  basest  Sensualist,  what  is  Sense  but  the  implement  o^-fiantiBisy ; 

*  the  vessel  it  drinks  out  of?    Ever  in  the  dullest  existence  tE^ 

*  is  a  sheen  either  of  Inspiration  or  of  Madness  (thou  partly  hast 

*  it  in  thy  choice,  which  of  the  two),  that  gleams-in  from  the  cu* 

*  cumambient  Eternity,  and  colours  with  its  own  hues  our  little 

*  islet  of  Time.    The  Underatanding  is  indeed  thy  window,  too 

*  clear  thou  canst  not  make  it ;  but  Fantasy  is  thy  eye,  with  its 

*  colour- giving  retina,  healthy  or  diseased.  Have  not  I  myself 
'  known  five-hundred  living  soldiera  sabi-ed  into  crows'-meat  for  a 

*  piece  of  glazed  cotton,  which  they  called  their  Flag ;  which,  had 
'  you  sold  it  at  any  market-cross,  would  not  have  brought  above 
'  three  gi'oschen  ?    Did  not  the  whole  Hungarian  Nation  lise,  like 

*  some  tumultuous  moon -stirred  Atlantic,  when  Kaiser  Joseph 

*  pocketed  their  Iron  Crown;  an  implement,  as  was  sagaciously 

*  obsei-ved,  in  size  and  commercial  value  little  differing  from  a 

*  horse-shoe  ?  It  is  in  and  through  Symbolt  that  man,  consciously 
'  or  unconsciously,  lives,  works,  and  has  his  being :  those  ages, 

*  moi-eover,  are  accounted  the  noblest  which  can  the  best  recognise 
"  symbolical  worth,  and  piize  it  the  highest.  For  is  not  a  Symbol 
'  over,  to  him  who  has  eyes  for  it,  some  dimmer  or  cleai*er  revela- 
'  tion  of  the  Godlike? 

'  Of  Symbols,  however,  I  remai'k  farther,  that  they  have  both  an 

*  extiinsic  and  intrinsic  value ;  oftenest  the  former  only.    What, 

*  for  instance,  was  in  that  clouted  Shoe,  which  the  Peasants  bore 

*  aloft  with  them  as  ensign  in  their  Bauemkrieg  (Peasants'  War}? 
'  Or  in  the  Walletrand-staff  round  which  the  Netherland  Cftmao, 

*  glorying  in  that  nickname  of  Beggars,  heroically  rallied  and  pre- 
'  vailed,  though  against  King  Philip  himself?  Intrinsic  signifi- 
'  cance  these  had  none :  only  extiinsic ;  as  the  accidental  Stand- 

*  ards  of  multitudes  more  or  less  sacredly  uniting  together;  in 
'  which  union  itself,  as  above  noted,  there  is  ever  something  mys- 

*  tical  and  borrowing  of  the  Godlike.  Under  a  like  categoiy  too, 
'  stand,  or  stood,  the  stupidest  heraldic  Coats-of-arms ;  militaiy 
'  Bannera  everywhere;  and  generally  all  national  or  other  sectaiian 

*  Costumes  and  Customs :  they  have  no  intiinsic,  necessaiy  divine* 

*  ness,  or  even  worth ;  but  have  acqmred  an  exti'insic  one.  Never- 
'  theless  through  all  these  there  glimmers  something  of  a  Divine 

*  Idea ;  as  through  militaiy  Banners  themselves,  the  Divine  Idea 
'  of  Duty,  of  heroic  Daring ;  in  some  instances  of  Freedom,  of 
'  Right.  Nay,  the  highest  ensign  that  men  ever  met  and  embraced 
'  under,  the  Cross  itself,  had  no  meaning  save  an  accidental  ex- 

*  trinsio  one. 

*  Another  matter  it  is,  however,  when  your  Symbol  has  iuti'iusic 
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meaning,  and  is  of  itself  ^<  that  men  should  unite  round  it.    Let 

*  but  the  Godlike  manifest  itself  to  Sense ;  let  but  Eternity  look, 

*  more  or  less  visibly,  through  the  Time-Figure  (ZeitbUd) !  Then 
'  is  it  fit  that  men  unite  there ;  and  worship  together  before  such 
'  Symbol ;  and  so  from  day  to  day,  and  from  age  to  ago,  superadd 
'  to  it  new  divineness. 

'  Of  this  latter  sort  are  all  true  Works  of  Art :  in  them  (if  thou 
'  know  a  Work  of  Art  from  a  Daub  of  Artifice)  wilt  thou  discern 

*  Eternity  looking  through  Time ;  the  Godlike  rendered  visible. 

*  Here  too  may  an  extrinsic  value  gradually  superadd  itself:  thus 
'  certain  Iliads,  and  the  like,  have,  in  three-tiiousaud  years,  attained 
'  quite  new  significance.    But  nobler  than  all  in  this  kind  are  the 

*  Lives  of  heroic  god-inspired  Men ;  for  what  other  Work  of  Ai*t  is 

*  so  divine?    In  Death  too,  in  the  Death  of  the  Just,  as  the  last 

*  perfection  of  a  Work  of  Art,  may  we  not  disceni  symbolic  mean- 

*  ing  ?     In  that  divinely  transfigured  Sleep,  as  of  Victory,  resting 

*  over  the  beloved  face  which  now  knows  thee  no  more,  read  (if 

*  thou  canst  for  teai's)  the  confluence  of  Time  with  Eternity,  and 
'  some  gleam  of  the  latter  peering  through. 

'  Highest  of  all  Symbols  are  those  wherein  the  Artist  or  Poet 

*  has  risen  into  Prophet,  and  all  men  can  recognise  a  present  God, 

*  and  worship  the  same :   I  mean  religious  Symbols.     Various 

*  enough  have  been  such  religious  Symbols,  what  we  cfdl  Religions; 

*  as  men  stood  in  this  stage  of  culture  or  the  other,  and  could  worse 
'  or  better  body-forth  the  Godlike :  some  Symbols  with  a  transient 
'  intrinsic  worth ;  many  with  only  an  extrinsic.    If  thou  ask  to 

*  what  height  man  has  earned  it  in  this  manner,  look  on  our  di- 
'  vinest  Symbol :  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  his  Life,  and  his  Bio- 

*  graphy,  and  what  followed  therefrom.    Higher  has  the  human 

*  Thought  not  yet  reached :  this  is  Christianity  and  Christendom ; 
'  a  S^'mbol  of  quite  perennial,  infinite  character;  whose  signifi- 
'  cance  will  ever  demand  to  be  anew  inquired  into,  and  anew  made 
'  manifest. 

*  But,  on  the  whole,  as  Time  adds  much  to  the  sacredness  of 

*  Symbols,  so  likewise  in  his  progress  he  at  length  defaces,  or  even 

*  desecrates  them ;  and  Symbols,  like  all  ten-estrial  Garaients,  wax 

*  old.    Homers  P]pos  has  not  ceased  to  be  tnie ;  yet  it  is  no  longei 

*  our  Epos,  but  shines  in  the  distance,  if  clearer  and  clearer,  yet 
'  also  smaller  and  smaller,  like  a  receding  Stai*.    It  needs  a  scien- 

*  tific  telescope,  it  needs  to  be  reintei-preted  and  artificially  brought 
'  near  us,  before  we  can  so  much  as  know  that  it  wm  a  Sun.    So 

*  likewise  a  day  comes  when  the  Runic  Thor,  with  his  Eddas,  must 
'  withdraw  into  dimness ;  and  many  an  African  Mumbo-Jumbo  and 
'  Indian  Pawaw  be  utterly  abolished.    For  all  things,  even  Celes- 
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*  tial  LuminarieB,  much  more  atmospheric  meteors,  haye  their  rise 
'  their  cu!miaation,  their  decline.* 

•  Small  is  this  which  thou  tellest  me,  that  the  Boyal  Sceptro 
<  is  but  a  piece  of  gilt-wood ;  that  the  Pyx  has  become  a  most 

*  foolish  box,  and  truly,  as  Ancient  Pistol  thought,  "  of  little 
'  price.**  A  right  Conjuror  might  I  name  thee,  couldst  thou  con- 
*jure  back  into  these  wooden  tools  the  divine  virtue  they  once 
*held.* 

•  Of  this  thing,  however,  be  certain :  wouldst  thou  plant  for 
'  Eternity,  then  plant  into  the  deep  infinite  faculties  of  man,  his 
'  Fantasy  and  Heart ;  wouldst  thou  plant  for  Year  and  Day,  then 
'  plant  into  his  shallow  superficial  faculties,  his  Self-love  and  Arith- 
'  metical  Understanding,  what  will  grow  there.  A  Hierarch,  there- 
'  fore,  and  Pontiff  of  the  World  will  we  call  him,  the  Poet  and  in- 
'  spired  Maker;  who,  Prometheus-like,  can  shape  new  Symbols, 

*  and  bring  new  Fire  from  Heaven  to  fix  it  there.  Such  too  will 
'  not  always  be  wanting ;  neither  perhaps  now  are.  Meanwhile, 
'  as  the  average  of  matters  goes,  we  account  him  Legislator  and 
'  wise  who  can  so  much  as  tell  when  a  Symbol  has  grown  old,  and 

*  gently  remove  it. 

•  When,  as  the  last  English  Coronation*  was  preparing,*  con- 
cludes this  wonderful  Professor,  *  I  read  in  their  Newspapers 
'  tluLt  the  *'  Champion  of  England,"  he  who  has  to  offer  battle  to 
'  the  Universe  for  his  new  King,  had  brought  it  so  far  that  he  could 
'  now  "  mount  his  horse  with  little  assistance,'*  I  said  to  myself: 

*  Here  also  we  have  a  Symbol  well  nigh  superannuated.  Alas, 
'  move  whithersoever  you  may,  are  not  the  tatters  and  rags  of  su- 
'  perannuated  worn-out  Symbols  (in  this  Ragfair  of  a  World)  drop- 

*  ping  off  everywhere,  to  hoodwink,  to  halter,  to  tetlier  you ;  nay,  if 
'  you  shake  them  not  aside,  threatening  to  accumulate,  and  perhaps 
'  produee  suffocation  ?' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HELOTAOB. 

At  this  point  we  determine  on  adverting  shortly,  or  rather  reverts 
ing,  to  a  certain  Tract  of  Hofrath  Heuschrocke's,  entitled  InstituU 
far  the  Reprenum  of  Population ;  which  lies,  dishonourably  enough 
(with  torn  leaves,  and  a  perceptible  smell  of  aloetic  drugs),  stuffed 
into  the  Bag  PUces.  Not  indeed  for  the  sake  of  the  Tract  itself, 
which  we  admire  little ;  but  of  the  marginal  Notes,  evidently  in 

*  ThatgfGeoiB«IV.— Ed. 
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Teufeladrookh'B  hand,  which  rather  oopionsly  fringe  it.  A  few  of 
fchese  may  be  in  their  right  place  here. 

Into  tiie  Hofrath's  Institute^  with  its  extraordinary  schemes,  and 
machinery  of  Corresponding  Boards  and  the  like,  we  shall  not  sc 
much  as  glance.  Enough  for  us  to  nndei'stand  that  Heuschrecke 
is  a  disciple  of  Malthus ;  and  so  zealous  for  the  doctrine,  that  his 
seal  almost  literally  eats  him  up.  A  deadly  fear  of  Population 
possesses  the  Hofrath;  something  like  a  fixed-idea;  undoubtedly 
akin  to  the  more  diluted  forms  of  Madness.  Nowhere,  in  that 
quarter  of  his  intellectual  world,  is  there  light ;  nothing  but  a  grim 
shadow  of  Hunger;  open  mouths  opening  wider  and  wider;  a 
world  to  terminate  by  the  frightfullest  consummation :  by  its  too 
dense  inhabitants,  fiimished  into  delirium,  imiversally  eating  one 
another.  To  make  air  for  himself  in  which  strangulation,  choking 
enough  to  a  benevolent  heart,  the  Hofrath  founds,  or  proposes  to 
found,  this  InstitaU  of  his,  as  the  best  he  can  do.  It  is  only  with 
our  Professoi's  comments  thereon  that  we  concern  ourselves. 

First,  then,  remark  that  Teufelsdrockh,  as  a  speculative  Radi- 
cal, has  his  own  notions  about  human  dignity ;  that  the  ZShdarm 
palaces  and  courtesies  have  not  made  him  forgetful  of  the  Ftit- 
teral  cottages.  On  the  blank  cover  of  Hcuschrccke's  Tract,  we  find 
the  following  indistinctly  engrossed : 

'  Two  men  I  honour,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toilwom  Orafbs- 
'  man  that  with  earths  made  Implement  laboriously  conquers  the 
'  Earth,  and  makes  her  man's.    Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  Hand ; 

*  crooked,  coarse ;  wherein  notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue, 
'  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  Sceptre  of  this  Planet.  Venerable 
'  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude 
'  intelligence ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  Man  living  manlike.  Oh,  but 
'  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must 
'  pity  as  well  as  love  thee !  Hardly-entreated  Brother  1  For  us 
'  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers 

*  so  deformed :  thou  wert  our  Conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  feU,  and 
'  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee  too  lay  a  god- 
'  created  Form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded ;  encrusted  must  it 
'  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  defacements  of  I^abour:  and 
'  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on, 
'  toil  on :  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may;  thou  toilest 
-  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily  bread. 

'  A  second  man  I  honour,  and  still  more  highly:  Him  who  is 
f  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable ;  not  daily  bread, 

*  but  the  bread  of  Life.    Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty;  endeavouring 

*  towards  inward  Harmony;   revealing  this,  by  act  or  by  word, 

*  through  all  his  outward  endeavours,  be  they  high  or  low  ?    Hif^- 
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'  est  of  ail,  when  his  outward  and  his  inward  endeavour  are  one : 
'  when  we  can  name  him  Artist;  not  earthly  Craftsman  only,  but 
'  inspii'ed  Thinker,  who  with  heaven-made  Implement  conquers 
'  Heaven  for  us  I  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have  Food, 
'  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he 

*  have  Light,  have  Guidance,  Freedom,  Immortality? — These  two, 
'  in  all  their  degrees,  I  honour:  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which  let 
'  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

'  Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  digni- 
'  ties  united ;  and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of 
'  man's  wants,  is  also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest.  Sublimer 
'  in  this  world  know  I  nothing  than  a  Peasant  Saint,  could  such 
'  now  anywhere  be  met  with.    Such  a  one  will  take  thee  back  to 

*  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendour  of  Heaven  spring 
'  forth  fi'om  the  humblest  depths  of  Eai*th,  like  a  light  shining  in 
'  gi*eat  darkness.' 

And  again :  *  It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the 
'  poor:  we  must  all  toil,  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing), 
'  which  is  worse ;  no  faithful  workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime. 

*  The  poor  is  hungry  and  athii^st ;  but  for  him  also  there  is  food 
'  and  drink :  he  is  heavy-laden  and  weary ;  but  for  him  also  the 

*  Heavens  send  Sleep,  and  of  the  deepest ;  in  his  smoky  cribs,  a 
'  clear  dewy  heaven  of  Rest  envelops  him,  and  fitful  glitterings  of 

*  cloud-skilled  Dreams.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is,  that  the 
'  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even 
'  of  earthly  knowledge,  should  visit  him ;  but  only,  in  the  haggard 
'  darkness,  like  two  spectres.  Fear  and  Indignation  bear  him  com- 
'  pany.  Alas,  while  the  Body  stands  so  braad  and  brawny,  must 
'  the  Soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed,  stupefied,  almost  annihilated ! 
'  Alas,  was  this  too  a  Breath  of  God ;  bestowed  in  Heaven,  but  on 
'  earth  never  to  be  unfolded ! — That  there  should  one  Man  die 
'  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  Knowledge,  this  I  call  a  ti*agedy, 
'  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  minute,  as  by 
'  some  computations  it  does.  The  miserable  fraction  of  Science 
'  which  our  united  Mankind,  in  a  wide  Universe  of  Nescience,  has 

*  arjjuircd,  why  is  not  this,  with  all  diligence,  imparted  to  all  ?' 

Quite  in  an  opposite  strain  is  Uie  following:  *  The  old  Spaiians 

*  had  a  wiser  method;  and  went  out  and  hnntcd-down  their  Helots, 

*  and  speared  and  spitte<l  them,  when  they  grew  too  numerous. 

*  With  our  improved   fashions  of  hunting,   Herr  Hofrath,  now 

*  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  and  standing-armies,  how  much 
'  easier  were  such  a  hunt !  Perhaps  in  the  most  thickly-peopled 
'  country,  some  three  days  annually  might  suffice  to  shoot  all  the 

*  able-bodied  Paupers  that  had  accumulated  within  the  year.    Let 
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'  Governments  think  of  this.  The  expense  were  trifling :  nay,  the 
'  vary  carcasses  would  pay  it.     Have  them  salted  and  barrelled ; 

*  could  not  you  victual  therewith,  if  not  Army  and  Navy,  yet  richly 

*  such  infirm  Paupers,  in  workhouses  and  elsewhere,  as  enhght- 

*  ened  Charity,  dreading  no  evil  of  them,  might  see  good  to  keep 
•aUve?* 

*  And  yet,'  writes  he  farther  on,  '  there  must  be  something 

*  wrong.  A  full-formed  Horse  will,  in  any  market,  bring  from 
'  twenty  to  as  high  as  two-hundred  Friedrichs  d'or :  such  is  his 

*  worth  to  the  world.    A  full-formed  Man  is  not  only  worth  no- 

*  thing  to  the  world,  but  the  world  could  afford  him  a  round  sum 
'  would  he  simply  engage  to  go  and  hang  himself.    Nevertheless, 

*  which  of  the  two  was  the  more  cunningly-devised  article,  even  as 
'  an  Engine  ?  Good  Heavens !  A  white  European  Man,  standing 
'  on  his  two  Legs,  with  his  two  five-fingered  Hands  at  his  shackle- 
'  bones,  and  muuculous  Head  on  his  shoulders,  is  worth,  I  should 

*  say,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  Horses !' 

'  True,  thou  Gold-Hofrath,'  cries  the  Professor  elsewhere :  *  too 
'  crowded  indeed !  Meanwhile,  what  portion  of  this  inconsiderable 
'  terraqueous  Globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved,  till  it  will 
'  grow  no  more?  How  thick  stands  your  Population  in  the  Pampas 
'  and  Savannas  of  America ;  round  ancient  Carthage,  and  in  the 
'  interior  of  Africa ;  on  both  slopes  of  the  Altaic  chain,  in  the  cen- 

*  tral  Platform  of  Asia ;  in  Spain.  Greece,  Turkey,  Crim  Tartary,  '■ 

*  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  ?  One  man,  in  one  year,  as  I  have  under- 
'  stood  it,  if  you  lend  him  Earth,  will  feed  himself  and  nine  othei's. 
'  Alas,  where  now  ai'e  the  Heugsts  and  Alarics  of  our  still-glowing, 
'  still-expanding  Europe ;  who,  when  their  home  is  grown  too  nar- 

*  row,  will  enlist,  and,  like  Fire-pillars,  guide  onwards  those  super- 
'  fluous  masses  of  indomitable  living  Valour ;  equipped,  not  now 

*  with  the  battle-axo  and  war-chaidot,  but  mth  the  steam-engine 
'  and  ploughshare  ?    Where  are  they  ? — Preserving  their  Game  I' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PHCBNIX. 

Putting  which  four  singular  Chapters  together,  and  alongside  of 
them  numerous  hints,  and  even  direct  utterances,  scattered  over 
these  Writings  of  his,  we  come  upon  the  startling  yet  not  quite 
unlooked-foi*  conclusion,  that  Teufelsdrockh  is  one  of  those  who 
3onsider  Society,  properly  so  called,  to  be  as  good  as  extinct ;  and 
that  only  tho  gregarious  feelings,  and  old  inherited  habitudae,  at 

K 
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tliis  juncture,  hold  us  from  Dispersion,  and  universal  national, 
civil,  domestic  and  pei'sonal  war !    He  says  expressly :  *  For  the 

*  last  tliree  centuries,  above  all  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 

*  tury,  that  same  Pericardial  Nervous  Tissue  (as  we  named  it)  of 
'  Heligion,  where  lies  the  Lifo-cssence  of  Society,  has  been  smote-at 

*  and  perforated,  needfully  and  needlessly;  till  now  it  is  quite  rent 

*  into  shreds ;  and  Society,  long  pining,  diabetic,  consumptive,  can 
'  be  regarded  as  defunct;  for  those  spasmodic,  galvanic  spi-awlings 

*  are  not  life ;  neither  indeed  will  they  endure,  galvanise  as  you 

*  may,  beyond  two  days.' 

*  Call  ye  that  a  Society,*  cries  he  again,  *  where  there  is  no 

*  longer  any  Social  Idea  extant ;  not  so  miich  as  the  tdea  of  a  com- 

*  mon  Home,  but  only  of  a  common  over-crowded  Lodging-house  ? 
'  Where  each,  isolated,  regardless  of  his  neighbour,  turned  against 
'  his  neighbour,  clutches  what  he  can  get,  and  cries  "  Mine  !**  and 
'  caUs  it  Peace,  because,  in  the  cut-pui-se  and  cut-throat  Sci-amble, 

*  no  steel  .knives,  but  only  a  far  cunninger  sort,  can  be  employed  ? 
'  Where  Friendship,  Communion,  has  become  an  incredible  tradi- 

*  tion ;  and  your  holiest  Sacramental  Supper  is  a  smoking  Tavern 

*  Dinner,  with  Cook  for  EvangeUst?    Where  your  Priest  has  no 

*  tongue  but  for  plate-Hcking :  and  your  high  Guides  and  Gover- 

*  nors  cannot  guide ;  but  on  all  hands  hear  it  passionately  pro- 
#  *  claimed :  Laissez  /aire ;  Leave  us  alone  of  your  guidance,  suoh 

'  light  is  darker  than  darkness ;  eat  you  your  wages,  and  sleep ! 
'  Thus,  too,'  continues  he,  '  does  an  observant  eye  discern 

*  everywhere  that  saddest  spectacle :  The  Poor  perishing,  like  ne- 
'  glected,  foundered  Draught-Cattle,  of  Hunger  and  Overwork;  the 
'  Bich,  still  more  wretchedly,  of  Idleness,  Satiety,  and  Over-grovirth. 
'  The  Highest  in  rank,  at  length,  without  honour  from  the  Lowest; 
'  scarcely,  with  a  Uttle  mouth-honour,  as  from  tavern-waiters  who 
'  expect  to  put  it  in  the  bill.    Once-sacred  Symbols  fluttering  as 

*  empty  Pageants,  whereof  men  grudge  even  the  expense;  a  World 
'  becoming  dismantled :  in  one  word,  the  Church  fidlen  speech- 

*  less,  from  obesity  and  apoplexy ;  the  State  shrunken  intc  a 
'  Police-Office,  straitened  to  get  its  pay!' 

We  might  ask,  are  there  many  'observant  eyes,'  belonging 
to  practical  men  in  England  or  elsewhere,  which  have  descried 
these  phenomena;  or  is  it  only  from  the  mystic  elevation  of 
a  German  Wahnga8$e  that  such  wonders  are  visible?  Teufels- 
drockh  contends  that  the  aspect  of  a  '  deceased  or  expiring  So- 
oietj'  fronts  us  everywhere,  so  that  whoso  runs  may  read.  '  What, 

*  for  example,'  s^ys  he,  *  is  the  univei-sally-arrogated  Virtue,  ahnost 
'  the  If ole  remaining  Catholic  Virtue,  of  these  days  ?  For  some 
'  half  century,  it  has  been  the  thing  you  name  "  Independence.** 
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*  Suspioion  of  "  SeiTility,"  of  reverence  for  Superiors,  the  very 

*  dogleech  is  anxious  to  disavow.    Fools  !    Were  your  Superiors 

*  worthy  to  govern,  and  you  woithy  to  obey,  reverence  for  them 

*  were  even  your  only  possible  freedom.    Independence,  in  all 

*  kinds,  is  rebellion ;  if  uiyust  rebellion,  why  pai*ade  it,  and  eveiy- 

*  where  prescribe  it  ?* 

But  what  then?  Are  we  returning,  as  Housseau  prayed,  to  the 
state  of  Nature  ?  *  The  Soul  Politic  having  depai-ted,*  sajrs  Teufels- 
drockh,  *  what  can  follow  but  that  the  Body  Politic  be  decently 

*  interred,  to  avoid  putrescence  ?  Liberals,  Economists,  Utilita- 
'  rians  enough  I  see  marching  with  its  bier,  and  chanting  loud 
'  pagans,  towards  the  funei*al-pile,  where,  amid  wailings  fi*om  some, 

*  and  saturualian  revelries  from  the  most,  the  venerable  Corpse  is 
'  to  be  burnt.    Or,  in  plain  words,  that  these  men,  Libeitds,  Utili- 

*  tarians,  or  whatsoever  they  are  called,  ^vill  ultimately  cany  their 

*  point,  and  dissever  and  desti'oy  most  existing  Institutions  of 
'  Society,  seems  a  thing  which  has  some  time  ago  ceased  to  be 
« doubtful. 

'  Do  we  not  see  a  little  subdivision  of  the  grand  Utilitarian 
'  Armament  come  to  light  even  in  insulated  England  ?  A  living 
'  nucleus,  that  will  attract  and  gi'ow,  does  at  length  appear  there 
'  also ;  and  under  curious  phasis ;  properly  as  the  inconsiderable 
'  fisig-end,  and  so  far  in  the  rear  of  the  others  as  to  fancy  itself  the 
'  van.  Our  European  Mechanisers  are  a  sect  of  boundless  diffn- 
'  sion,  activity,  and  cooperative  spiiit :  has  not  Utilitaiianism 
'  flourished  in  high  places  of  Thought,  here  among  ourselves,  and 

*  in  every  European  country,  at  some  time  or  other,  within  the 
'  last  fifty  years?  If  now  in  all  countries,  except  perhaps  England, 
'  it  has  ceased  to  flourish,  or  indeed  to  exist,  among  Thinkers,  and 
'  sunk  to  Journalists  and  the  popular  mass, — who  sees  not  that, 
'  as  hereby  it  no  longer  preaches,  so  the  reason  is,  it  now  needs 

*  no  Preaching,  but  is  in  full  univeraal  Action,  the  doctrine  every- 
'  where  known,  and  enthusiastically  laid  to  heait?  The  fit  pabu- 
'  lum,  in  these  times,  for  a  certain  rugged  workshop  intellect  and 
'  heart,  nowise  without  their  corresponding  workshop  strength  and 
'  ferocity,  it  requires  but  to  be  stated  in  such  scenes  to  make  pro 

*  selytes  enough. — ^Admirably  calculated  for  destro3dng,  only  not 

*  for  rebuilding !  It  spreads  like  a  sort  of  Dog-madness ;  till  the 
'  whole  World-kennel  will  be  rabid :  then  woe  to  the  Huntsmen, 

*  with  or  without  their  whips !    They  should  have  given  the  quad- 

*  rupeds  water,'  adds  he ;  *  the  wat^r,  namely,  of  Knowledge  and 
'  of  life,  while  it  was  yet  time.' 

Thus,  if  Professor  TeufelsdrSokh  can  be  relied  on,  we  are  at 
this  hour  in  a  most  olitical  cotidition ;  beleaguered  by  that  bound- 
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less  '  AiT^ament  of  Mechanisers'  and  Unbelievers,  threatening  to 
strip  us  bare !  '  The  World/  says  he,  *  as  it  needs  must,  is  under 
'  a  process  of  devastation  and  waste,  which,  whether  by  silent  assi- 
'  duous  corrosion,  or  open  quicker  combustion,  as  the  case  chances, 
'  will  effectually  enough  annihilate  the  past  Forms  of  Society ;  re- 
'  place  them  with  what  it  ma}*.  For  the  present,  it  is  contem- 
'  plated  that  when  man's  whole  Spiritual  Interests  are  onco  di- 

*  vested,  these  innumerable  stript-off  Garments  shall  mostly  be 
'  burnt;  but  the  sounder  Rags  among  them  be  quilted  together 

*  into  one  huge  Irish  watchcoat  for  the  defence  of  the  Body 

*  only !' — This,  we  think,  is  but  Job's  news  to  the  humane  reader. 

•  Nevei-theless,*  cries  Teufelsdrockh,  *  who  can  hinder  it ;  who 
'  is  tliere  that  can  clutch  into  the  wheelspokes  of  Destiny,  and  say 
'  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Time :  Turn  back,  I  command  thee  ? — ^Wiser 
'  were  it  that  we  yielded  to  the  Inevitable  and  Inexorable,  and 

*  accounted  even  this  the  best.' 

Nay,  might  not  an  attentive  Editor,  drawing  his  own  inferences 
from  what  stands  ^viitten,  conjecture  tliat  Teufelsdrockh  individu- 
ally had  yielded  to  this  same  *  Inevitable  and  Inexorable'  heartily 
enough ;  and  now  sat  waiting  the  issue,  with  his  natural  diabolico- 
angelical  Indifference,  if  not  even  Placidity?  Did  we  not  hear 
him  complain  that  the  World  was  a  *  huge  Ragfair,'  and  the  '  rags 
and  tatters  of  old  Symbols'  were  raining -down  everywhere,  like 
to  drift  him  in,  and  suffocate  him  ?  What  with  those  *  unhunt^d 
Helots'  of  his ;  and  the  uneven  Ho-vot-non-vobis  pressure  and  hard- 
crashing  collision  he  is  pleased  to  discern  in  existing  things, 
what  with  the  so -hateful '  empty  Masks,'  full  of  beetles  and  spi- 
ders, yet  glaring-out  on  him,  from  their  glass  eyes,  *  with  a  ghastly 
affectation  of  life,* — ^we  feel  entitled  to  conclude  him  even  willing 
that  much  should  be  thrown  to  the  Devil,  so  it  were  but  done 
gently !  Safe  himself  in  that '  Pinnacle  of  Weissnichtwo,'  he  would 
consent,  with  a  tragic  solemnity,  that  the  monster  UTILITARIA, 
held  back,  indeed,  and  moderated  by  nose -rings,  halters,  foot* 
shackles,  and  every  conceivable  modification  of  rope,  should  go 
forth  to  do  her  work; — ^to  tread -down  old  ruinous  Palaces  and 
Temples,  with  her  broad  hoof,  till  the  whole  were  trodden  down, 
that  new  and  better  might  be  built !  Remarkable  in  this  point  of 
view  are  {he  following  sentences. 

'  Society,'  says  he, '  is  not  dead :  that  Carcass,  which  you  call 

dead  Society,  is  but  her  mortal  coil  which  she  has  shuffled -off, 

'  to  assume  a  nobler ;  she  herself,  through  perpetual  metamor- 

'  phoses,  in  fairer  and  fairer  development^  has  to  live  till  Time 

*  also  merge  in  Etcruity.    Wheresoever  two  or  three  Living  Men 

*  are  gathered  together,  there  is  Sooieiy ;  or  there  it  will  be,  with 
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*  \iH  '."ifinjug  mechanisms  and  stupendous  stinictures,  overspread 

*  lug  this  little  Glohe,  and  reaching  upwards  to  Heaven  and  do^n- 
'  wards  to  Gehenna :  for  always,  under  one  or  the  other  figiu*e,  it 

*  has  two  authentic  Revelations,  of  a  God  and  of  a  Devil ;  the  Pul- 

*  pit,  namely,  and  the  Gallows.' 

Indeed,  we  already  heard  him  speak  of  •  Religion,  in  unnoticed 
nooks,  weaving  for  herself  new  Vestures  ;' — Teufelsditickh  himself 
being  one  of  the  loom -treadles?  Elsewhere  he  quotes  without 
censure  that  sti'ange  aphorism  of  Saint-Simon's,  concerning  which 
and  whom  so  much  were  to  be  said :  *  Ldge  dCor,  qiCune  aveugle  tra- 

*  dition  a  place  jusqu*ici  dans  le  passe y  est  devant  nous;  The  golden 
'  age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  hitherto  placed  in  tlie  Past,  is 

*  Before  us/ — But  listen  again  : 

*  When  the  Phoenix  is  fanning  her  funeral  pyre,  will  there  not 
'  be  sparks  flying !  Alas,  some  millions  of  men,  and  among  them 
'  such  as  a  Napoleon,  have  already  been  licked  into  that  high- 
'  edd3ring  Flame,  and  like  moths  consumed  there.     Still  also  have 

*  we  to  fear  that  incautious  beards  will  get  singed. 

*  For  the  rest,  in  what  year  of  grace  such  Phoenix -cremation 
'  will  be  completed,  you  need  not  ask.  The  law  of  Perseverance 
'  is  among  the  deepest  in  man :  by  nature  he  hates  change ;  sel- 

*  dom  will  he  quit  his  old  house  till  it  has  actually  fallen  about 

*  his  cars.  Thus  have  I  seen  Solemnities  linger  as  Ceremonies, 
'  sacred  Symbols  as  idle  Pageants,  to  the  extent  of  three-hundred 
'  years  and  more  after  all  life  and  sacredness  had  evaporated  out 
'  of  them.    And  then,  finally,  what  time  the  Phoenix  Death-Birtli 

*  itself  will  require,  depends  on  unseen  contingencies. — Mean- 

*  while,  would  Destiny  offer  Mankind,  that  after,  say  two  centuries 

*  of  convulsion  and  conflagration,  more  or  less  vivid,  the  fire-ci*ea- 
'  tion  should  be  accomplished,  and  we  And  ourselves  again  in  a 

*  Living  Society,  and  no  longer  fighting  but  working, — were  it  not 
'  perhaps  prudent  in  Mankind  to  strike  the  bargain  ?' 

Thus  is  Teufelsdrockh  content  that  old  sick  Society  should  bo 
deliberately  burnt  (alas !  with  quite  other  fuel  than  spice-wood) ; 
in  the  faith  that  she  is  a  Phoenix;  and  that  a  new  heavenbom 
young  one  mil  rise  out  of  her  ashes !  We  ouraelves,  restricted 
to  the  duty  of  Indicator,  shall  forbear  commentary.  Meanwhile, 
will  not  the  judicious  reader  shake  his  head,  and  reproach- 
fully, yet  more  in  sonow  than  in  anger,  say  or  think:  From  a 
Dotitar  utrituque  JuriSj  titular  Professor  in  a  University,  and  man 
to  whom  hitiierto,  for  his  services.  Society,  bad  as  she  is,  has 
given  not  only  food  and  raiment  (of  a  kind),  but  books,  tobacco 
and  gukguk,  we  expected  more  gratitude  to  his  benefactress ;  and 
less  of  a  blind  tiiist  in  the  iiiture,  which  resembles  that  rather  of 
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a  philosophical  Fatalist  and  Enthusiast,  than  of  a  solid  houiiei 
holder  paying  scot-and-lot  in  a  Christian  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD  CLOTHES. 

As  mentioned  above,  Teufelsdrockh,  though  a  sansculottist,  is  in 
practice  probably  the  politest  man  extant:  his  whole  heart  and 
life  are  penetrated  and  informed  with  die  spiiit  of  politeness ;  a 
noble  natural  Courtesy  shines  through  him,  beautifying  his  vaga- 
ries ;  like  sun-light,  making  a  rosy-fingered,  rainbow-dyed  Aurora 
out  of  mere  aqueous  clouds ;  nay,  brightening  Londox>-smoke  itself 
into  gold  vapour,  as  from  the  crucible  of  an  alchemist.  Hear  in 
what  earnest  though  fantastic  vdse  he  expresses  himself  on  this 
head: 

*  Shall  Courtesy  be  done  only  to  the  rich,  and  only  by  the  rich? 
'  In  Good -breeding,  which  differs,  if  at  all,  from  High -breeding, 
'  only  as  it  gracefully  remembers  the  rights  of  others,  rather  than 
'  gracefully  insists  on  its  own  rights,  I  discern  no  special  con- 
'  nexion  with  wealth  or  hirth :  but  rather  that  it  lies  in  human 
'  nature  itself,  and  is  due  from  all  men  towards  all  men.  Of  a 
'  truth,  were  your  Schoolmaster  at  his  post,  and  worth  anything 

*  when  there,  this,  with  so  much  else,  would  be  reformed.  Nay, 
'  each  man  were  then  also  his  neighbour's  schoolmaster;  till  at 
'  length  a  rude-visaged,  unmannered  Peasant  could  no  more  be 

*  met  with,  than  a  Peasant  unacquainted  with  botanical  Physio- 
'  logy,  or  who  felt  not  that  the  dod  he  broke  was  created  in 
'  Heaven. 

*  For  whether  thou  bear  a  sceptre  or  a  sledge-hammer,  art  thou 

*  not  ALIVE ;  is  not  this  thy  brother  alive  ?    "  There  is  but  one 

*  Temple  in  the  world,"  says  Novalis,  "  and  that  Temple  is  the 
'  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is  holier  than  tliis  high  Fonn.  Bend- 
'  ing  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  Revelation  in  the 
'  Flesh.    We  touch  Heaven,  when  we  lay  our  hands  on  a  human 

*  Body." 

*  On  which  ground,  I  would  fain  carry  it  farther  than  most  do ; 
'  and  whereas  the  English  Johnson  only  bowed  to  every  Clergy- 
'  man,  or  man  with  a  shovel-hat,  I  would  bow  to  every  Man  with 
'  any  sort  of  hat,  or  with  no  hat  whatever.  Is  he  not  a  Temple, 
'  then ;  the  visible  Manifestation  and  Impersonation  of  the  Divi- 
^nity?  And  yet,  alas,  such  indiscriminate  bowing  serves  not. 
'  For  there  is  a  Devil  dwells  in  man,  as  well  as  a  Divinity;  and 
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*  too  often  the  bow  is  but  pocketed  by  the  former.    It  would  go  to 

*  the  pocket  of  Vanity  (which  is  your  clearest  phasis  of  the  Devil, 

*  in  these  times) ;  therefore  must  we  withhold  it. 

*  The  gladder  am  I,  on  the  other  ha^id,  to  do  reverence  to  those 

*  SheUs  and  outer  Husks  of  the  Body,  wherein  no  devilish  passion 

*  any  longer  lodges,  but  only  the  pure  emblem  and  effigies  of  Man; 

*  I  mean,  to  Empty,  or  even  to  Cast  Clothes.     Nay,  is  it  not  to 

*  Clothes  that  most  men  do  reverence:  to  tlie  fine  frogged  broad- 

*  cloth,  nowise  to  the  "  straddling  animal  with  bandy  legs"  which 

*  it  holds,  and  makes  a  Dignitaiy  of?    Who  ever  saw  any  Lord 

*  my -lorded  in  tattered  blanket  fastened  with  wooden  skewer? 

*  Nevertheless,  I  say,  there  is  in  such  worship  a  shade  of  hypo- 

*  crisy,  a  practical  deception :  for  how  often  does  the  Body  appro- 

*  priate  what  was  meant  for  the  Cloth  only !  Whoso  would  avoid 
'  falsehood,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  Sin,  mil  perhaps  see  good 

*  to  take  a  different  course.     That  reverence  which  cannot  act 

*  without  obstruction  and  perversion  when  the  Clothes  are  full, 

*  may  have  free  course  when  they  are  empty.    Even  as,  for  Hin- 

*  doo  Worshippers,  the  Pagoda  is  not  less  sacred  than  the  God; 
'  so  do  I  too  worship  the  hollow  elotli  Garment  with  equal  fer- 

*  vour,  as  when  it  contained  the  Wiiu :  nay,  with  more,  for  I  now 

*  fear  no  deception,  of  myself  or  of  otlicrs. 

*Did  not  King  Toomtahard,  or,  in  other  words,  John  Baliol, 

*  reign  long  over  Scotland  ;  the  man  John  Baliol  being  quite  gone, 

*  and  only  the  *'Toom  Tabai-d"  (Empty  Gown)  remaining?    What 

*  still  dignity  dwells  in  a  suit  of  Cast  Clothes !     How  meekly  it 

*  bears  its  honours !     No  haughty  looks,  no  scornful  gesture :  si- 

*  lent  and  serene,  it  fronts  the  world ;  neither  demanding  worship, 

*  nor  afraid  to  miss  it.  The  Hat  still  cairies  the  physiognomy  of 
'its  Head:  but  the  vanity  and  the  stupidity,  and  goose -speech 
'  which  was  the  sign  of  these  two,  are  gone.    The  Coat-  arm  is 

*  stretched  out,  but  not  to  strike ;  the  Breeches,  in  modest  sim- 

*  plicity,  depend  at  ease,  and  now  at  last  have  a  graceful  flow ; 

*  the  Waistcoat  hides  no  evil  passion,  no  riotous  desire ;  hungei 

*  or  thirst  now  dwells "  not  in  it.     Thus  all  is  purged  from  the 

*  grossness  of  sense,  from  the  carkmg  cares  and  foul  vices  of  the 

*  World ;  and  rides  there,  on  its  Clothes-horse ;  as,  on  a  Pegasus, 

*  might  some  skyey  Messenger,  or  purified  Appai-ition,  visiting 
'  our  low  Eaith. 

*  Often,  while  I  sojourned  in  that  monstrous  tuberosity  of  Civil- 
!  ised  Life,  the  Capital  of  England;  and  meditated,  and  questioned 

*  Destiny,  under  that  ink -sea  of  vapour,  black,  tliick,  and  multi- 

*  farious  as  Spaiian  brotli ;  and  was  one  lone  Soul  amid  those 

*  grinding  millions ; — often  have  I  turned  into-  tlieir  Old-Clothef 
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*  Market  to  worahip.  With  awe-struck  heart  I  walk  through  that 
'  Monmouth  Street,  with  its  empty  Suits,  as  through  a  Sauhcthiui 

*  of  stainless  Ghosts.     Silent  are  they,  hut  expressive  in  their 

*  silence :  the  past  witnesses  and  instruments  of  Woe  and  Joy,  of 
'  Passions,  Virtues,  Grimes,  and  all  the  fathomless  tumult  of  Good 

*  and  Evil  in  **  the  Prison  men  call  Life."     Friends !  trust  not  the 

*  heart  of  that  man  for  whom  Old  Clothes   are  not  venerahle. 

*  Watch,  too,  with  reverence,  that  bearded  Jewish  Highpriest,  who 
'  with  hoai-se  voice,  like  some  Angel  of  Doom,  summons  them  from 
'  the  four  winds !  On  his  head,  like  the  Popo,  he  has  three  Hats, 
'  <a  real  triple  tiara ;  on  either  hand  ai*e  the  similitude  of  wings, 
'  whereon  the  summoned  Gannents  come  to  alight ;  and  ever,  as 
'  he  slowly  cleaves  the  air,  sounds  foiih  his  deep  fateful  note,  as  if 
'  through  a  tinimpet  he  were  proclaiming :  "  Ghosts  of  Life,  come 

*  to  Judgment !"    Reck  not,  ye  flutteiing  Ghosts :  he  will  purify 

*  you  in  his  Purgatory,  with  fire  ard  with  water;  and,  one  day, 

*  new-created  ye  shall  reappear.  Oh !  let  him  in  whom  the  flame 
'  of  Devotion  is  ready  to  go  out,  who  has  never  worshipped,  and 

*  knows  not  what  to  worship,  pace  and  repace,  with  austerest 
'  thought,  the  pavement  of  Monmouth  Street,  and  say  whether  his 
'  heart  and  his  eyes  still  continue  diy.  If  Field  Lane,  with  its 
'  long  fluttering  rows  of  yellow  handkerchiefs,  be  a  Dionysius* 

*  Ear,  where,  in  stifled  jarring  hubbub,  we  hear  the  Indictment 

*  which  Poverty  and  Vice  bring  against  lazy  Wealth,  that  it  has 
'  left  them  there  castrout  and  trodden  ander  foot  of  Want,  Dark- 

*  ness  and  the  Devil, — ^then  is  Monmouth  Street  a  Mirza^s  Hill, 
'  where,  in  motley  vision,  the  whole  Pageant  of  Existence  passes 

awfully  before  us ;  with  its  wail  and  jubilee,  mad  loves  and  mad 
'  natreds,  church-bells  and  gallows-ropes,  farce-tragedy,  beast-god- 

*  hood, — the  Bedlam  of  Creation !' 

To  most  men,  as  it  does  to  oui*selves,  all  this  will  seem  over- 
chai'ged.  We  too  have  walked  through  Monmouth  Street;  but 
with  little  feeling  of '  Devotion  :'  probably  in  part  because  the  con- 
templative process  is  so  fatally  broken-in  upon  by  the  brood  of 
money  -  changers  who  nestle  in  that  Church,  and  impoi'tuno  the 
worshipper  with  merely  secular  proposals.  Whereas  Teufelsdrockh 
might  be  in  that  happy  middle -state,  which  leaves  to  the  Clothes* 
broker  no  hope  cither  of  sale  or  of  purchase,  and  so  be  allowed  to 
linger  there  without  molestation. — Something  we  would  have  given 
to  see  the  little  philosophical  figura,  with  its  steeple-hat  and  loose 
flowing  skirts,  and  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy, '  pacing  and  repaoing  in 
austerest  thought'  that  foolish  Street ;  which  to  him  was  a  true 
Delphic  avenue,  and  supernatural  AVhispering-  gallezy.  where  thB 
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*  Ghosts  of  Life*  rounded  strange  secrets  in  his  ear.  0  thou  phi- 
losophic Teufelsdrockh,  that  listenest  while  others  only  gabble, 
and  with  thy  quick  tympanum  hearest  the  grass  gi'ow ! 

At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  strange  that,  in  Paperbag  Documents 
destined  for  an  English  work,  there  exists  nothing  like  an  authen- 
tic diaiy  of  this  his  sojourn  in  London ;  and  of  his  Meditations 
among  the  Clothes-shops  only  the  obscurest  emblematic  shadows  ? 
Neither,  in  conversation  (for,  indeed,  he  was  not  a  man  to  pester 
you  with  his  Travels),  have  we  heard  him  more  than  allude  to  the 
subject 

For  the  rest,  however,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  that  we  here 
find  how  early  the  significance  of  Clothes  had  dawned  on  the  now 
80  distinguished  Clothes-Professor.  Might  we  but  fancy  it  to  have 
been  even  in  Monmouth  Street,  at  the  bottom  of  our  o>vn  English 

*  ink-sea,*  that  this  remarkable  Volume  first  took  being,  and  shot- 
foiih  its  salient  point  in  his  soul, — ^as  in  Chaos  did  the  Egg  oi 
Eros,  one  day  to  be  hatched  into  a  Universe  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OROANIO  FILAMENTS. 

For  us,  who  happen  to  live  while  the  World-Phoenix  is  burning 
herself,  and  buiming  so  slowly  that,  as  Teufelsdrockh  calculates,  it 
were  a  handsome  bargain  would  she  engage  to  have  done  *  within 
two  centuries,*  there  seems  to  lie  but  an  ashy  prospect.  Not  alto- 
gether 80,  however,  does  the  Professor  figiu-e  it.    *  In  the  living 

*  subject,'  says  he,  *  change  is  wont  to  be  gradual :  thus,  while  the 
'  serpent  sheds  its  old  skin,  the  new  is  already  formed  beneath. 
'  Little  knowest  thou  of  the  burning  of  a  World-Phoenix,  who  fan* 
'  ciest  that  she  must  first  burn-out,  and  lie  as  a  dead  cinereous 

*  heap ;  and  therefrom  the  young  one  stail-up  by  mii*acle.  and  fly 
'  heavenwai'd.     Far  otherwise  !     In  that  Fire-whirlwind,  Creation 

*  and  Destruction  proceed  together ;  ever  as  the  ashes  of  the  Old 

*  are  blown  about,  do  organic  filaments  of  the  New  mysteriously 

*  spin  themselves :  and  amid  the  rushing  and  the  waving  of  the 
'  Whirlwind-Element  come  tones  of  a  melodious  Deathsong,  which 
'  end  not  but  in  tones  of  a  more  melodious  Birthsong.    Nay,  look 

*  into  the  Fire-whirhvind  with  thy  o>vn  eyes,  and  thou  vnlt  see  * 
Let  us  actually  look,  then  :  to  poor  individuals,  who  cannot  expert 
to  live  two  centuries,  those  same  organic  filaments,  mysteriously 
spinning  themselves,  will  be  the  best  part  of  the  spectacle.  Fu^st, 
therefore,  this  of  Mankind  in  general  .* 
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*  In  vain  thou  deniest  it,*  says  the  Professor ;  *  thou  art  my  Bro- 
'  ther.    Thy  very  Hatred,  thy  very  Envy,  those  foolish  I^ies  thou 

*  tellest  of  me  in  thy  splenetic  humour :  what  is  all  this  but  an  in- 

*  verted  Sympathy  ?    Were  I  a  Steam-engine,  wouldst  thou  take 
'  the  trouble  to  tell  Lies  of  me  7    Not  thou  !    I  should  grind  all 

*  imheeded,  whether  badly  or  welL 

*  Wondrous  truly  are  the  bonds  that  unite  us  one  and  all; 

*  whether  by  the  soft  binding  of  Love,  or  the  iron  chaining  of  Ne- 

*  cessity,  as  we  like  to  choose  it.     More  than  once  have  I  suid  to 

*  myself,  of  some  perhaps  whimsically  strutting  Figure,  such  as 

*  provokes  whimsical  thoughts  :  '*  Wert  thou,  myiittle  Brotherkin, 

*  suddenly  covered-up  within  tlie  largest  imaginable  Glass-bell, — 

*  what  a  thing  it  were,  not  for  thyself  only,  but  for  the  world  1 

*  Post  Letters,  more  or  fewer,  from  all  the  four  T^dnds,  impinge 

*  against  thy  Glass  walls,  but  have  to  drop  unread  :  neither  from 

*  within  comes  there  question  or  response  into  any  Postbag ;  thy 
'  Thoughts  fall  into  no  friendly  ear  or  heart,  thy  ManufEusture  into 

*  no  purchasing  hand :  thou  art  no  longer  a  circulating  venous- 

*  arterial  Heart,  that,  taking  and  giving,  circulatest  tlirough  all 

*  Space  and  all  Time :  there  has  a  Hole  fallen-out  in  tlie  iraraea- 

*  surable,  univei*sal  World-tissue,  which  must  be  darned-up  again  !" 

*  Such  venous-arterial  circulation,  of  Letters,  verbal  Messages  , 

*  paper  and  other  Packages,  going-out  from  him  and  coming-in,  a  i*e 
'  a  blood-circulation,  visible  to  the  eye  :  but  the  finer  nervous  cir- 
'  culation,  by  which  all  things,  the  minutest  that  he  does,  minutely 

*  influence  all  men,  and  the  very  look  of  his  face  blesses  or  cu  ses 
'  whomso  it  lights  on,  and  so  generates  ever  new  blessing  or  new 

*  cursing :  all  this  you  cannot  see,  but  only  imagine.    I  say,  t  ere 

*  is  not  a  red  Indian,  hunting  by  Lake  Winnipic,  can  quarrel  with 

*  his  squaw,  but  the  whole  world  must  smart  for  it :  will  not  the 
'  price  of  beaver  rise  ?    It  is  a  mathematical  fact  tliat  the  casting 

*  of  this  pebble  from  my  hand  alters  the  centie-of-gi-avity  of  the 
'  Universe. 

'  If  now  an  existing  generation  of  men  stand  so  woven  toget  or, 

*  not  less  indissolubly  does  generation  with  gcnei-ation.     Hast 

*  thou  ever  meditated  on  that  word,  Tradition  :  how  we  inherit  not 

*  Life  only,  but  all  the  garniture  and  form  of  Life  ;  and  work,  nd 
'  speak,  and  even  think  and  feel,  as  our  Fathers,  and  primeval 

*  grandfathers,  from  the  beginning,  have  given  it  us  ? — Who  printed 

*  thee,  for  example,  this  unpretending  Volume  on  the  Philosophy 

*  of  Clothes  ?  Not  the  Herren  Stillschweigen  and  Company ;  but 
'^Cadmus  of  Thebes,  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  innumerable  others 
'  whom  thou  knowest  not.  Had  there  been  no  Mcesogothic  Ulfl  la. 
'  tbere  had  been  no  English  Shakspeare,  or  a  different  one.    Sim- 
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*  pleton !  it  was  Tnbalcain  that  made  thy  veiy  Tailor^s  needle,  asd 
'  sewed  that  court-suit  of  thine. 

'  Yes,  truly,  if  Nature  is  one,  and  a  living  indivisible  whole, 
'  much  more  is  Mankind,  the  Image  that  reflects  and  creates  Na- 
'  ture,  without  which  Nature  were  not.    As  palpable  life-streams  in 

*  that  wondrous  Individual  Mankind,  among  so  many  life-streams 
'  that  are  not  palpable,  flow-on  those  main-cunents  of  what  we  call 

*  Opinion ;  as  preserved  in  Institutions,  Polities,  Churches,  above 
'  all  in  Books.    Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know  that  a 

*  Thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou,  the  originator  thereof 
'  hast  gathered  it  and  created  it  from  the  whole  Past,  so  thou  wilt 

*  transmit  it  to  the  whole  Future.     It  is  thus  tliat  tlie  heroic  Heart, 

*  the  seeing  Eye  of  the  first  times,  still  feels  and  sees  in  us  of  the 

*  latest,  that  the  Wise  Man  stands  ever  encompassed,  and  spiritu- 

*  ally  embmced,  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  brothers ;  and  there 

*  is  a  living,  literal  Communion  of  Saints,  wide  as  the  World  itself, 

*  and  as  the  History  of  the  World. 

*  Noteworthy  als9,  and  serviceable  for  the  progress  of  this  same 

*  Individual,  wilt  thou  find  his  subdivision  into  Generations.   Geue- 

*  rations  are  as  the  Days  of  toilsome  Mankind :  Death  and  Birth 

*  are  the  vesper  and  the  matin  bells,  that  summon  Mankind  to  sleep, 

*  and  to  rise  refreshed  for  new  advancement.    What  the  Father  has 

*  made,  the  Son  can  make  and  ei:goy ;  but  has  also  work  of  his  own 
'  appointed  him.    Thus  all  things  wax,  and  roll  onwards ;  Ai'ts,  Es- 

*  tablishments,  Opinions,  notliing  is  completed,  but  ever  complet- 

*  ing.    Newton  has  leai-ned  to  see  what  Kepler  saw ;  but  there  is  also 

*  a  fresh  heaven-derived  force  in  Newton ;  he  must  mount  to  still 

*  higher  points  of  vision.    So  too  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  is,  in  due 
'  time,  followed  by  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.    In  the  business  of 

*  Destruction,  as  this  also  is  from  time  to  time  a  necessaiy  work, 
'  tliou  findest  a  like  sequence  and  perseverance :  for  Luther  it  was 

*  as  yet  hot  enough  to  stand  by  that  burning  of  the  Pope's  Bull ; 

*  Voltaire  could  not  warm  himself  at  the  glimmering  ashes,  but  re- 

*  quu^d  quite  other  fuel.     Thus  likewise,  I  note,  tlie  English  Whig 

*  has,  in  the  second  generation,  become  an  English  Radical ;  who, 

*  in  the  third  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  become  an  English  Re- 

*  builder.    Find  Mankind  where  thou  mlt,  thou  findest  it  in  living 

*  movement,  in  progi-ess  faster  or  slower :  the  Phoenix  soars  aloft, 

*  hovers  with  outstretched  wings,  fiUing  Eailhwith  her  music;  or, 

*  as  now,  she  sinks,  and  with  spheral  swan-song  immolates  herself 

*  in  flame,  that  she  may  soar  the  higher  and  sing  the  clearer.* 

Let  the  friends  of  social  order,  in  such  a  disastrous  period,  lay 
this  to  heart,  and  derive  from  it  any  little  comfort  they  can.  We 
^ub^oin  another  passage,  concerning  Titles ; 
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*  Remark,  not  without  surprise/  says  Teufelsdi-ockh,  *  Low  all 

*  high  Titles  of  Honour  come  hitherto  from  Fighting.    Your  iler- 

*  zog  (Duke,  Dux)  is  Leader  of  Armies;  your  Earl  (Jarl)  is  Strong 

*  Man ;  your  Marshal  cavalry  Horse-shoer.  A  Millennium,  or  reign 

*  of  Peace  and  Wisdom,  having  from  of  old  been  prophesied,  and 
'  becoming  now  daily  more  and  more  indubitable,  may  it  not  be 

*  apprehended  tliat  such  Fighting-titles  will  cease  to  be  palatable, 

*  and  new  and  higher  need  to  be  devised  ? 

*  The  only  Title  wherein  I,  ^vith  confidence,  trace  eternity,  is 

*  that  of  King.  Konig  (King),  anciently  Konning,  means  Ken-ning 
'  (Cunning),  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  Canning.  Ever  must  the 
'  Sovereign  of  Mankind  be  fitly  entitled  King.* 

'    *  Well,  also,'  says  he  elsewhere,  *  was  it  written  by  Theologians: 

*  a  King  rules  by  divine  right.  He  canies  in  him  an  authority 
'  from  God,  or  man  will  never  give  it  him.     Can  I  choose  m^'  own 

*  King  ?    I  can  choose  my  own  King  Popinjay,  and  play  what  farce 

*  or  tragedy  I  may  with  him :  but  he  who  is  to  be  my  Ruler,  whose 
'  will  is  to  be  higher  than  my  will,  was  chosen  for  me  in  Heaven. 
'  Neither  except  in  such  Obedience  to  the  Heaven-chosen  is  Free* 

*  dom  BO  much  as  conceivable.' 

The  Editor  will  here  admit  that,  among  all  the  wondrous  pro- 
vinces of  Teufelsdrockh's  spiritual  world,  there  is  none  he  walks 
in  with  such  astonishment,  hesitation,  and  even  pain,  as  in  the 
Political.  How,  with  our  English  love  of  Ministry  and  Opposition, 
and  that  generous  conflict  of  Parties,  mind  warming  itself  against 
mind  in  their  mutual  wrestle  for  the  Public  Good,  by  which  wres- 
tle, indeed,  is  our  invaluable  Constitution  kept  warm  and  alive ; 
how  shall  we  domesticate  ourselves  in  this  spectral  Necropolis,  or 
rather  City  both  of  the  Dead  and  of  the  Unborn,  where  the  Pre- 
sent seems  little  other  than  an  inconsiderable  Film  dividing  the 
Past  and  the  Future  ?  In  those  dim  longdrawn  expanses,  all  is  so 
immeasurable ;  much  so  disastrous,  ghastly ;  your  very  radiances 
and  straggling  light-beams  have  a  supernatural  character.  And 
then  with  such  an  indifference,  such  a  prophetic  peacefulness 
(accounting  the  inevitably-coming  as  already  here,  to  him  all  one 
whether  it  be  distant  by  centuries  or  only  by  days),  does  he  sit ; — 
and  live,  you  would  say,  rather  in  any  other  age  than  in  his  own ! 
It  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce,  or  repeat,  that,  looking  into 
this  man,  we  disceim  a  deep,  silent,  slow-burning,  inextinguishable 
Radicalism,  such  as  Alls  us  with  shuddering  admiration. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  appears  to  make  little  even  of  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise ;  at  least  so  we  interpret  the  foUowing :  '  Satisfy 

*  yourselves,*  he  says, '  by  universal,  indubitable  experiment,  even 
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*  as  ye  are  now  doing  or  will  do,  whether  Freedom,  heavenbom 
'  and  leading  heavenward,  and  so  vitally  essential  for  lis  all,  can- 
'  not  peradventure  be  mechanically  hatched  and  brought  to  light 

*  in  that  ssone  Ballot-Box  of  yours ;  or  at  worst,  in  some  other  dis- 
'  coverable  or  devisable  Box,  Edifice,  or  Steam -mechanism.    It 

*  were  a  mighty  convenience ;  and  beyond  all  feats  of  manufacture 

*  witnessed  hitiiei-to/  Is  Teufelsdrockh  acquainted  with  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution,  even  slightly? — He  says,  under  another  figure: 

*  But  after  all,  were  the  problem,  as  indeed  it  now  everywhere  is, 

*  To  rebuild  your  old  House  from  the  top  downwards  (since  you 

*  must  live  in  it  the  while),  what  better,  what  other,  than  the  Repre- 

*  sentative  Machine  will  serve  your  turn  ?     Meanwhile,  however, 

*  mock  me  not  with  the  name  of  Free, "  when  you  have  but  knit-up 

*  my  chains  into  ornamental  festoons."  * — Or  what  will  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Peace  Society  make  of  such  an  assertion  as  this :  *  The 

*  lower  people  e\ery where  desire  War.    Not  so  unwisely ;  there  is 

*  then  a  demand  for  lower  people — to  be  shot !' 

Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  emerge  from  those  soul-confusing  laby- 
rinths of  spectllative  Radicalism,  into  somewhat  clearer  regions. 
Here,  looking  i*ound,  as  was  our  best,  for  *  organic  filaments,'  we 
ask,  may  not  this,  touching '  Hero-worship,*  be  of  the  number  ?  It 
seems  of  a  cheerful  character;  yet  so  quaint,  so  mystical,  one 
knows  not  what,  or  how  little,  may  lie  under  it.  Our  readers  shall 
look  with  their  own  eyes : 

*  True  is  it  that,  in  these  days,  man  can  do  almost  all  things, 

*  only  not  obey.  True  likewise  that  whoso  cannot  obey  cannot  be 
'  free,  still  less  bear  rule  ;  he  that  is  the  inferior  of  nothing,  can  be 

*  the  superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of  nothing.  Nevertheless,  be- 
'  lieve  not  that  man  has  lost  his  faculty  of  Reverence ;  that  if  it 
'  slumber  in  him,  it  has  gone  dead.    Painful  for  man  is  that  same 

rebellious  Independence,  when  it  has  become  inevitable  ;  only  in 
'  loving  companionship  with  his  fellows  does  he  feel  safe;  only  in 

*  reverently  bowing  down  before  the  Higher  does  he  feel  himself 
'  exalted. 

*  Or  what  if  the  character  of  our  so  troublous  £i*a  lay  even  in 
'  this :  that  man  had  forever  cast-away  Fear,  which  is  the  lower ; 
'  but  not  yet  risen  into  perennial  Reverence,  which  is  the  higher 
'  and  highest? 

*  Meanwhile,  obsei've  with  joy,  so  cunningly  has  Nature  ordered 

*  it,  that  whatsoever  man  ought  to  obey,  he  cannot«but  obey.  Be- 
'  foie  no  faintest  revelation  of  the  Godlike  did  he  ever  stand  irre- 

*  vcrent ;  least  of  all,  when  the  Godlike  showed  itself  revealed  in 
'  his  fellow-man.  Thus  is  there  a  true  religious  Loyalty  forever 
'  rooted  in  his  heart ;  nay,  in  all  ages,  even  in  ours,  it  manifests 
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*  itself  as  a  more  or  less  orthodox  H&ro-warthip.  In  which,  fkot^ 
'  that  Hero-worship  exists,  has  existed,  and  will  forever  exist,  uni- 
'  versally  among  Mankind,  mayest  thou  discern  the  comer-stone 
'  of  living -rock,  whereon  all  Polities  for  the  remotest  time  may 
'  stand  secure/ 

Do  our  readers  discern  any  such  corner-stone,  or  even  so  much 
as  what  Teufelsdrockh  is  looking  at  ?  He  exclaims, '  Or  hast  thou 
'  forgotten  Paris  and  Voltaire  ?  How  the  aged,  withered  man,  though 
'  but  a  Sceptic,  Mocker,  and  millinery  Court-poet,  yet  because  even 

*  he  seemed  the  Wisest,  Best,  could  drag  mankind  at  his  choiiot- 

*  wheels,  so  that  princes  coveted  a  smile  from  him,  and  the  love- 
'  liest  of  France  would  have  laid  their  hair  beneath  his  feet !  All 
'  Paris  was  one  vast  Temple  of  Hero-worship ;  though  their  Di- 

*  vinity,  moreover,  was  of  feature  too  apish. 

'  But  if  such  things,*  continues  he, '  were  done  in  the  dry  treo; 
'  what  wiU  be  done  in  the  green  ?  If,  in  the  most  parched  season 
'  of  Man's  History,  in  the  most  parched  spot  of  Europe,  when 

*  Parisian  life  was  at  best  but  a  scientific  Hortus  Siccus^  bedizened 
'  with  some  Italian  Gumflowcrs,  such  virtue  could  come  out  of  it ; 

*  what  is  to  be  looked-for  when  Life  again  waves  leafy  and  bloomy, 

*  and  your  Hero-Divinity  shall  have  nothing  apelike,  but  be  wholly 
'  human  ?    Know  that  there  is  in  man  a  quite  indestructible  Rever- 

*  ence  for  whatsoever  holds  of  Heaven,  or  even  plausibly  oounter- 
'  feits  such  holding.  Show  the  dullest  clodpole,  show  the  haughti- 
'  est  featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  actually  here ; 

*  were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  down  and  worship.' 

Organic  filaments,  of  a  more  authentic  sort,  mysteriously 
spinning  themselves,  some  will  perhaps  disooyer  in  the  following 
passage: 

*  There  is  no  Church,  sayest  thou  ?  The  voice  of  Prophecy  has 
'  gone  dumb  ?    This  is  even  what  I  dispute :  but  in  any  case,  hast 

*  thou  not  still  Preaching  enough  ?    A  Preaching  Friar  settles 

*  himself  in  every  village ;  and  builds  a  pulpit,  which  he  caUs 
'  Newspaper.     Therefrom   he  preaches  what   most  momentous 

*  doctrine  is  in  him,  for  man's  salvation ;  and  dost  not  thou  listen, 

*  and  believe?  Look  well,  thou  seest  eveiywhere  a  new  Clergy 
'  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  some  bare-footed,  some  almost  bare- 
'  backed,  fashion  itself  into  shape,  and  teach  and  preach,  zealously 
'  enough,  for  copper  alms  and  the  love  of  God.  These  break  in 
'  pieces  the  ancient  idols ;  and,  though  themselves  too  often  repro- 
'  bate,  as  idol-breakers  are  wont  to  be,  mark-out  the  sites  of  new 

*  Churches,  where  the  true  God-ordained,  that  are  to  follow,  may 
'  find  audience,  and  minister.    Said  I  not,  Before  the  old  skin  was 

*  shed,  the  new  had  foimed  itself  beneath  it?* 
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Perhaps  also  iu  the  following;  wherewith  we  now  hasten  to 
kuit-up  this  ravelled  sleeve : 

*  But  there  is  no  Religion  ?'  reiterates  the  Professor.  *  Fool ! 
<  I  tell  thee,  there  is.  Hast  thou  well  considered  all  that  lies  in 
'  this  immeasurahle  froth-ocean  wc  name  Literature  ?    Fragments 

*  of  a  genuine  Church -//b?ni^iw  lie  scattered  there,  which  Time 
'  will  assort:  nay  fractions  even  of  a  Liturgy  could  I  poiut-out. 

*  And  knowest  thou  no  Prophet,  even  in  the  vesture,  environment, 

*  and  dialect  of  this  age  ?    None  to  whom  the  Godlike  had  revealed 
'  itself,  through  all  meanest  and  highest  forms  of  the  Common 

*  and  by  him  been  again  prophetically  revealed  :  in  whose  inspired 

*  melody,  even  in  these  rag-gathering  and  i-ag-buming  days,  Man's 

*  life  again  begins,  were  it  but  afai-  off,  to  be  divine  ?    Knowest 

*  thou  none  such  ?    I  know  him,  and  name  him — Goethe. 

'  But  thou  as  yet  standest  in  no  Temple ;  joinest  in  no  Psalm- 

*  worship ;  feelest  well  that,  where  there  is  no  ministering  Priest. 

*  the  people  perish?    Be  of  comfort !     Thou  art  not  alone,  if  thou 

*  have  Faith.    Spake  we  not  of  a  Communion  of  Saints,  unseen, 
'  yet  not  unreal,  accompanying  and  brother-like  embracing  thee,  so 

*  thou  be  worthy?    Their  heroic  Sufferings  rise  up  melodiously 
'  together  to  Heaven,  out  of  all  lands,  and  out  of  all  times,  as  a 

*  sacred  Miserere ;  their  heroic  Actions  also,  as  a  boundless  ever- 

*  lasting  Psalm  of  Triumph.    Neither  say  that  thou  hast  now  no 

*  Symbol  of  the  Godlike.     Is  not  God's  Universe  a  Symbol  of  the 

*  Godlike ;  is  not  Immensity  a  Temple ;  is  not  Man's  Historj',  and 

*  Men's  Histoiy,  a  perpetual  Evangel  ?    Listen,  and  for  organ-itiu- 
'  sic  thou  wilt  ever,  as  of  old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing  together ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NATURAL  SUPERNATUBALISM. 

It  is  in  his  stupendous  Section,  headed  Natural  SupematuraUim, 
that  the  Professor  first  becomes  a  Seer ;  and,  after  long  effort,  such 
as  we  have  witnessed,  finally  subdues  under  his  feet  this  refirac- 
tory  Clothes-Philosophy,  and  takes  victorious  possession  thereof. 
Phantasms  enough  he  has  had  to  struggle  with  ;  *  Cloth-webs  and 
Cob-webs,' of  Imperial  Mantles,  Superannuated  Symbols,  and  what 
not :  yet  still  did  he  courageously  pierce  through.  Nay,  worst  of 
all,  two  quite  mysterious,  world-embracing  Phantasms,  Tihb  and 
Spaob,  have  ever  hovered  round  him,  perplexing  and  bewildering: 
but  with  these  also  he  now  resolutely  grapples,  these  also  he  vio- 
(oriously  rends  asunder.    In  a  word,  he  has  looked  fixedly  on 
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Existence,  till,  one  after  the  other,  its  earthly  hulls  and  garnitures 
have  all  melted  away ;  and  now,  to  his  rapt  vision,  the  interior 
celestial  Holy  of  Holies  lies  disclosed. 

Here,  therefore,  properly  it  is  that  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes 
attains  to  Transcendentalism ;  this  last  leap,  can  we  but  clear  it, 
takes  us  safe  into  the  promised  land,  where  Palingenesia,  in  all 
senses,  may  be  considered  as  beginning.  '  Courage,  then !'  may 
our  Diogenes  exclaim,  with  better  right  than  Diogenes  the  First 
once  did.  This  stupendous  Section  we,  after  long  painful  medita- 
tion, have  found  not  to  be  unintelligible ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  to 
grow  clear,  nay  radiant,  and  all-illuminating.  Let  the  reader,  turn- 
ing on  it  what  utmost  force  of  speculative  intellect  is  in  him,  do 
his  part ;  as  we,  by  judicious  selection  and  adjustment,  shall  study 
to  do  ours : 

'Deep  has  been,  and  is,  the  significance  of  Miracles/  thus 
quietly  begins  the  Professor ; '  far  deeper  perhaps  than  we  ima- 
'  gine.  Meanwhile,  the  question  of  questions  were :  What  specially 
'  is  a  Miracle?  To  that  Dutch  King  of  Siam,  an  icicle  had  been  a 
'  miracle ;  whoso  had  carried  with  him  an  air-pump,  and  phial  of 
'  vitriolic  ether,  might  have  worked  a  miracle.    To  my  Horse  again, 

*  who  unhappily  is  still  more  unscientific,  do  not  I  work  a  miracle, 

*  and  magical "  Open  sesame  r  every  time  I  please  to  pay  twopence, 
'  and  open  for  him  an  impassable  Schlagbaum,  or  shut  Turnpike  ? 

*  *'  But  is  not  a  real  Mii-acle  simply  a  violation  of  the  Laws  of 

*  Nature?^  ask  sevei-al.  Whom  I  answer  by  this  new  question: 
'  What  are  the  Laws  of  Nature  ?  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of  one 
'  fi'om  the  dead  were  no  violation  of  these  Laws,  but  a  confirma- 
'  tion ;  were  some  fai*  deeper  Law,  now  first  penetrated  into,  and 

*  by  Spiritual  Force,  even  as  the  rest  have  all  been,  brought  to 

*  bear  on  us  with  its  Material  Force. 

'  Here  too  may  some  inquire,  not  without  astonishment :  On 
'  what  gi*ound  shall  one,  that  can  make  Iron  swim,  come  and  de- 
'  clai'e  that  therefore  he  can  teach  Religion  ?    To  us,  truly,  of  the 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  such  declaration  were  inept  enough ;  which 

*  nevertlieless  to  our  fathers,  of  the  First  Centuiy,  was  full  of 
'  meaning. 

' "  But  is  it  not  the  deepest  Law  of  Nature  that  she  be  con- 

*  staut  ?"  cries  an  illuminated  class  :  *'  Is  not  the  Machine  of  the 

*  Universe  fixed  to  move  by  unalterable  rules  ?"    Probable  enough, 

*  good  friends :  nay,  I  too  must  believe  that  the  God,  whom  an- 
'  c'.icnt  inspired  men  assert  to  be  **  without  variableness  or  shadow 
'  of  turning,"  does  indeed  never  change ;  that  Nature,  that  the 

*  Univei-se,  which  no  one  whom  it  so  pleases  can  be  prevent^^d 

*  irom  calling  a  Machine,  does  move  by  the  most  unalterable  rules. 
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'  And  now  of  you  too  I  make  the  old  inquiiy :  What  those  Bame 
'  unaltenible  rules,  forming  the  complete  Statute-Book  of  Nature, 

*  may  possibly  be  ? 

*  They  stand  ^vritteu  in  our  Works  of  Science,  say  you ;  in  the 

*  accumulated  records  of  Man's  Experience  ? — Was  Man  with  his 

*  Experience  present  at  the  Creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all  went 

*  on  ?    Have  any  deepest  scientific  individuals  yet  dived-down  to 

*  the  foundations  of  the  Universe,  and  gauged  everything  there  ? 
'  Did  the  Maker  take  them  into  His  counsel ;  that  they  read  His 

*  ground -plan  of  the  incomprehensible  All;  and  can  say.  This 
'  stands  marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this  ?    Alas,  not  in  any- 

*  wise  !  These  scientific  individuals  have  been  nowhere  but  where 
'  we  also  ai-e ;  have  seen  some  handbreadths  deeper  than  we  see 

*  into  the  Deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bottom  as  mthout  shore. 

'  Laplace's  Book  on  the  Stars,  wherein  he  exhibits  that  certain 

*  Planets,  with  then*  Satellites,  gyrate  round  our  worthy  Sun,  at  a 

*  rate  and  in  a  course,  which,  by  gi*eatest  good  fortune,  he  and  the 

*  like  of  him  have  succeeded  in  detecting, — is  to  me  as  precious  as 
'  to  another.    But  is  this  what  thou  uamest  "  Mechanism  of  the 

*  Heavens,'*  and  "  System  of  the  World ;"  this,  wherein  Sinus  and 

*  the  Pleiades,  and  all  Herschel's  Fifteen-thousand  Suns  per  mi- 

*  nute,  being  left  out,  some  paltiy  handful  of  Moons,  and  inert 
'  Balls,  had  been — looked  at,  nicknamed,  and  mai'ked  in  the  Zo- 

*  diacal  Way-bill ;  so  that  we  can  now  prate  of  tlieir  Whereabout ; 

*  their  How,  their  Why,  their  What,  being  hid  from  us,  as  in  the 

*  signless  Inane  ? 

'  System  of  Nature  I    To  the  wisest  man,  wide  as  is  his  vision, 

*  Nature  remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  infinite  expansion ; 
'  and  all  Experience  thereof  limits  itself  to  some* few  computed  ccn- 

*  turies  and  measui-ed  squai'e-miles.   The  course  of  Nature's  phases, 

*  on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  Planet,  is  partially  known  to  us : 
'  but  who  knows  what  deeper  courses  these  depend  on ;  what  infi- 

*  nitely  larger  Cycle  (of  causes)  oui*  little  Epicycle  revolves  on  ?  To 
'  the  Minnow  every  cranny  and  pebble,  and  quality  and  accident, 

*  of  its  little  native  Creek  may  have  become  familiar :  but  does  the 

*  Minnow  un'derstand  the  Ocean  Tides  and  periodic  Currents,  the 
'  Trade-winds,  and  Monsoons,  and  Moon's  Eclipses ;  by  all  which 
'  the  condition  of  its  little  Creek  is  regulated,  and  may,  from  time 
'  to  time  (ttitmiraculously  enough),  be  quite  overset  and  reversed? 

*  Such  a  minnow  is  Man ;  his  Creek  this  Planet  Earth ;  his  Ocean 
'  the  immeasurable  All ;  his  Monsoons  and  periodic  Currents  the 
■  mysterious  Course  of  Providence  through  ^ons  of  ^ons. 

*  We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature :  and  truly  a  Volume  it  is, 
'  —-whose  Author  and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it !  Dost  thou,  does 
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*  man,  so  much  as  well  know  the  Alphabet  thereof?  With  ita 
'  Words,  Sentences,  and  grand  descriptive  Pages,  poetical  and  phi- 

*  losophical,  spread-out  through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thousands  of 
'  Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.    It  is  a  Volume  written  in  celestial 

*  hieroglyphs,  in  the  true  Sacred-writing ;  of  which  even  Prophets 

*  are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a  line  and  there  a  line.  As  for 

*  your  Institutes,  and  Academies  of  Science,  they  strive  bravely ; 

*  and,  from  amid  the  thick-crowded,  inextricably  intertwisted  hiero- 

*  glyphic  >vriting,  pick-out,  by  dextrous  combination,  some  Letters 

*  in  the  vulgar  Character,  and  therefrom  put  together  this  and  the 
'  other  economic  Recipe,  of  high  avail  in  Practice.   That  Nature  is 

*  more  than  some  boundless  Volume  of  such  Recipes,  or  huge,  well- 
'  nigh  inexhaustible  Domestio-Gookery  Book,  of  which  the  whole 
'  secret  will  in  this  manner  one  day  evolve  itself,  the  fewest  dream. 

'  Custom/  continues  the  Professor,  *  doth  make  dotards  of  us 
'  all.    Consider  well,  thou  wilt  find  that  Custom  is  the  greatest  of 

*  Weavers ;  and  weaves  air-raiment  for  all  the  Spirits  of  the  Uni- 

*  verse ;  wherciby  ihdeed  these  dwell  with  ns  visibly,  as  ministering 

*  servants,  in  our  houses  and  work-shops ;  but  their  spiritual  nature 
'  becomes,  to  the  most,  forever  hidden.  Philosophy  complains  that 
'  Custom  has  hoodwinked  us,  from  the  first;  that  we  do  eveiything 

*  by  Custom,  even  Believe  by  it ;  that  our  veiy  Axioms,  let  us  boast 

*  of  Free-thinking  as  we  may,  are  oftenest  simply  such  Beliefs  as 

*  we  have  never  heard  questioned.  Nay,  what  is  Philosophy 
'  throughout  but  a  continual  battle  against  Custom ;  an  ever-re- 
'  uewed  effort  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  blind  Custom,  and  so  be- 
'  come  Transcendental? 

*  Innumerable  are  the  illusions  and  legerdemain-tricks  of  Cus- 
'  tom :  but  of  all  these,  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  her  knack  of  per- 
'  suadiug  us  that  the  Miraculous,  by  simple  repetition,  ceases  to  be 
'  Miraculous.    True,  it  is  by  this  means  we  live ;  for  man  must 

*  work  as  well  as  wonder :  and  herein  is  Custom  so  far  a  kind  nurse, 
'  guiding  him  to  his  tnie  benefit  But  she  is  a  fond  foolish  nurse, 
'  or  rather  we  ai*e  fSoIse  foolish  nurselings,  when,  in  our  resting  and 
'reflecting  hours,  we  prolong  the  same  deception.    Am  I  to  view 

*  the  Stupendous  with  stupid  indifference,  because  I  have  seen  it 

*  twice,  or  two-hundred,  or  two-million  times  ?    There  is  no  reason 

*  in  Nature  or  in  Art  why  I  should :  unless,  indeed,  I  am  a  mere 
'  Work-Machine,  lor  whom  the  divine  gift  of  Thought  were  no  other 
'  than  the  terrestrial  gift  of  Steam  is  to  the  Steam-engine ;  a  power 

*  whereby  Cotton  might  be  spun,  and  money  and  money's  worth 
'realised. 

^  Notable  enough  too,  here  as  elsewhere,  wilt  thou  find  the 
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'  potency  of  Naxaes;  which  indeed  are  but  one  kind  of  such  Custom^ 
'  woven,  wonder-hiding  Garments.    Witchcraft,  and  all  manner  of 

*  Spectre-work,  and  Demonology,  we  have  now  named  Madnesd, 

*  and  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.    Seldom  reflecting  that  still  the  new 

*  question  comes  upon  us ;  What  ift  Madness,  what  are  Nerves  ? 

*  Ever,  as  before,  does  Madness  remain  a  mysterious-terrific,  altoge- 

*  ther  inferfud  boiling-up  of  the  Nether  Chaotic  Deep,  through  this 
'  fair-painted  Vision  of  Creation,  which  swims  thereon,  which  we 
'  name  the  Real.   Was  Luther's  Picture  of  the  Devil  less  a  Reality, 

*  whether  it  were  foimed  within  the  bodily  eye,  or  without  it?  In 
'  every  the  wisest  Soul  lies  a  whole  world  of  internal  Madness,  an 
'  authentic  Demon -Empire ;    out  of  which,  indeed,  his  world  of 

*  Wisdom  has  been  creatively  built  together,  and  now  rests  there,  as 

*  on  its  dark  foundations  does  a  habitable  flowery  Earth-rind. 

'  But  deepest  of  all  illusory  Appearances,  for  hiding  Wonder,  as 

*  for  many  other  ends,  are  your  two  gi-aiid  fundamental  world - 
'  enveloping  Appearances,  Space  and  Time.    These,  as  spun  and 

*  woven  for  us  from  before  Biith  itself,  to  clothe  our  celestial  Me  for 

*  dwelling  here,  and  yet  to  blind  it, — ^lie  all-embracing,  as  the  uni- 
'  versal  canvas,  or  warp  and  woof,  whereby  all  minor  Illusions,  in 

*  this. Phantasm  Existence,  weave  and  paint  themselves.    In  vain, 

*  while  here  on  Earth,  shall  you  endeavour  to  strip  them  off;  you 
'  can,  at  best,  but  rend  them  asunder  for  moments,  and  look 
'  through. 

*  Fortunatus  had  a  wishing  Hat,  which  when  he  put  on,  and 

wished  himself  Anywhere,  behold  he  was  There.    By  this  means 

'  h^Mi  Fortunatus  triumphed  over  Space,  he  had  annihilated  Space ; 

*  for  him  there  was  no  Where,  but  all  was  Here.  Were  a  Hatter  to 
'  establish  himself,  in  the  Wahngasse  of  Weissnichtwo,  and  make 
'  felts  of  this  sort  for  all  mankind,  what  a  world  we  should  have  of 

*  itl     Still  stranger,  should,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  an- 

*  other  Hatter  establish  himself;  and,  as  his  fellow-craftsman  made 

*  Space-annihilating  Hats,  make  Time-annihilating !    Of  both  would 

*  I  purchase,  were  it  with  my  last  gi-oschen ;  but  chiefly  of  this  lat- 

*  ter.    To  olap-on  your  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were 

*  Anyufheret  straightway  to  be  There !    Next  to  clap-on  your  other 

*  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were  Anywhen,  straightway 

*  to  be  Then  !   This  were  indeed  tlie  grander :  shooting  at  will  from 

*  the  Fire-Creation  of  the  World  to  its  Fire-Consummation ;  here 
'  historically  present  in  the  First  Century,  conversing  face  to  face 

*  with  Paul  and  Seneca ;  there  prophetically  in  the  Thirty-fii-st, 

*  conversing  also  face  to  face  with  other  Pauls  and  Senecas,  who  as 
'  yet  stand  hidden  in  the  depth  of  that  late  Time  ! 
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*  Or  thinkest  thou  it  were  impossible,  unimaginable  ?    Is  the 

*  Past  annihilatedi  then,  or  only  past;  is  the  Future  non-extant,  or 

*  only  future  ?  Those  mystic  faculties  of  thine.  Memory  and  Hope, 

*  alrea^ly  answer :  ah-eady  through  those  mystic  avenues,  thou  the 

*  £aith-b1inded  summonest  both  Past  and  Future,  and  communest 
'  witli  them,  though  as  yet  darkly,  and  with  mute  beckonings.   Thn 

*  curtains  of  Yesterday  drop  down,  the  curtains  of  Tomorrow  roll 

*  up ;  but  Yesterday  and  Tomorrow  both  are.  Pierce  through  the 
'  Time-element,  gk^ce  into  the  Eternal.  Believe  what  thou  findest 
'  written  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Man's  Soul,  even  as  all  Thinkers,  in 

*  all  ages,  have  devoutly  read  it  there :  that  Time  and  Space  ai-e  not 

*  God,  but  creations  of  God ;  that  with  God  as  it  is  a  universal 
'  Here,  so  is  it  an  everlasting  Now. 

*  And  seest  thou  therein  any  glimpse  of  Immortality? — O  Hea- 

*  ven !  Is  the  white  Tomb  of  our  Loved  One,  who  died  from  our 
'  arms,  and  had  to  be  left  behind  us  there,  which  rises  in  the  dis- 
'  tance,  Uke  a  pale,  mournfully  receding  Milestone,  to  tell  how  many 
'  toilsome  uncheered  miles  we  have  journeyed  on  alone, — ^but  a  pale 

*  specti-al  Illusion !   Is  the  lost  Friend  still  mysteriously  Here,  even 

*  as  we  are  Here  mysteriously,  with  God ! — Know  of  a  truth  that 
'  only  the  Time-shadows  have  perished,  or  ai*e  perishable ;  that  the 
'  real  Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is,  and  whatever  will 
'  be,  is  even  now  and  forever.  This,  should  it  unhappily  seem  new, 
'  thou  mayst  ponder  at  thy  leisure ;  for  the  next  twenty  years,  or 
'  the  next  twenty  centuries:  believe  it  thou  must;  understand  it 

*  thou  canst  not. 

'  That  the  Thought-forms,  Space  and  Time,  wherein,  once  for 
'  all,  we  are  sent  into  this  Earth  to  live,  should  condition  and  de- 
termine our  whole  Piuctical  reasonings,  conceptions,  and  imag- 

*  ings  or  imaginings, — seems  altogether  fit,  just,  and  unavoidable. 

*  But  ih&t  they  should,  fuilhermore,  usui'p  such  sway  over  pure 
'  spiritual  Meditation,  and  blind  us  to  the  wonder  everywhere  lying 

*  close  on  us,  seems  nowise  so.    Admit  Space  and  Time  to  their 

*  due  rank  as  Forms  of  Thought ;  nay,  even,  if  thou  wilt,  to  their 

*  quite  imdue  i-ank  of  Kealities :  and  consider,  then,  with  thyself 

*  how  their  thin  disguises  hide  from  us  the  brightest  God-efiul- 

*  gences !  Thus,  were  it  not  miraculous,  could  I  stretch-forth  my 
'  hand  and  clutch  the  Sun  ?  Yet  thou  seest  me  daily  stretch-foilh 
'  my  hand  and  therewith  clutch  many  a  thing,  and  swing  it  hither 

*  and  thither.  Ai-t  thou  a  grown  baby,  then,  to  fancy  that  the  Mi- 
'  i-acle  lies  in  miles  of  distance,  or  in  pounds  avoirdupois  of  weight ; 
'  and  not  to  see  that  the  true  inexplicable  God-revealing  Mi]*acle 
'  lies  in  this,  that  I  can  stretch-forth  my  hand  at  all ;  that  I  have 

*  free  Force  to  clutch  aught  therewith  ?  Innumerable  otlier  of  this 
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'  Aurt  are  the  deceptions,  and  wonder-hiding  stupefactions,  which 
'  Space  practises  on  us. 

*  Still  worse  is  it  with  regard  to  Time.  Your  gitind  anti-magi- 
'  cian,  and  universal  wonder-hid cr,  is  this  same  lying  Time.  Had 
'  we  but  the  Time-annihilating  Hat,  to  put-on  for  once  only,  we 
'  should  see  ourselves  in  a  World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all  fabled  or 

*  authentic  Thaumaturgy,  and  feats  of  Magic,  were  outdone.    But 
unhappily  we  have  not  ssuch  a  Hat ;  and  man,  poor  fool  that  he 

*  is,  can  seldom  and  scantily  help  himself  without  one. 

*  Were  it  not  wonderful,  for  instance,  had  Oi-pheus,  or  Amphion, 

*  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  mere  sound  of  liis  Lyre  ?  Yet  tell 

*  me.  Who  built  these  walls  of  Weissnichtwo ;  siimmoning-out  all 

*  the  sandstone  rocks,  to  dance  along  from  the  Steinhrueh  (m>w  a 

*  huge  Troglodyte  Chasm,  witli  fiightful  green-mantled  pools) ;  and 

*  shape  themselves  into  Doiic  and  Ionic  pillars,  squared  ashlar 

*  houses  and  noble  streets  ?    Was  it  not  the  still  higher  Orpheus, 

*  or  Orpheuses,  who,  in  past  centuries,  by  tlie  divine  Music  of  Wis- 

*  dom,  succeeded  in  civilising  Man  ?   Our  highest  Orpheus  walked 

*  in  Judea,  eighteen-hundred  years  ago :  his  sphere-melody,  flowing 

*  in  wild  native  tones,  took  captive  the  ravished  souls  of  men ;  ^nd, 

*  being  of  a  trutli  sphere-melody,  still  flows  and  sounds,  though 

*  now  with  thousandfold  Accompaniments,  and  rich  symphonies, 
'  through  all  our  hearts  ,*  and  modulates,  and  divinely  leads  them. 

*  Is  that  a  wonder,  which  happens  in  two  hours ;  and  does  it  cease 

*  to  be  wondei-ful  if  happening  in  two -million?    Not  only  was 

*  Thebes  built  by  the  music  of  an  Orpheus ;  but  without  the  music 

*  of  some  inspired  Orpheus  was  no  city  ever  built,  no  work  tliat 
'  man  glories-in  ever  done. 

*  Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time ;  glance,  if  thou  have  eyes, 

*  fix>m  the  near  moving-cause  to  its  far  distant  Mover :  The  stroke 

*  that  came  transmitted  thi'ough  a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was 

*  it  less  a  stroke  than  if  the  last  ball  only  had  been  sti^uck,  and  sent 

*  flying?    Oh,  could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating  Hat)  ti-anspoit 

*  thee  direct  from  the  Beginnings  to  tlie  Endings,  how  were  thy 
'  eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heai*t  set  flaming  in  the  Light-sea  of 
'  celestial  wonder !   Then  sawest  thou  that  tliis  fair  Universe,  were 

*  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed 

*  City  of  God ;  that  through  every  star,  through  eveiy  grass-blaae, 
'  and  most  through  every  Living  Soul,  tlie  glory  of  a  present  God 

*  still  beams.    But  Nature,  which  is  the  Time-vesture  of  God,  and 

*  reveals  Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him  from  the  foolish. 

'  Again,  could  anything  be  more  miraculous  than  an  actual 
'  authentic  Ghost  ?  The  English  Johnson  longed,  all  his  life,  to  see 

*  one;  but  could  not,  though  he  went  to  Cock  Lane,  and  thence  to 
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*  the  chturoh-vaults,  and  tapped-on  coffins.    Foolish  Doctor !    Did 

*  he  never,  with  the  mind's  eye  as  well  as  with  the  body's,  look 
'  round  him  into  that  full  tide  of  human  Life  he  so  loved ;  did  he 
'  never  so  much  as  look  into  Himself?  The  good  Doctor  was  a 
'  Ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as  heart  could  wish ;  well-nigh  a 
'  million  of  Ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets  by  his  side.  Once 
'  more  I  say,  sweep-away  the  illusion  of  Time ;  compress  the  three- 
'  score  years  into  three  minutes :  what  else  was  he,  what  else  are 

*  we  ?  Are  we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an 
'Appearance;  and  that  fade -away  again  into  air  and  Invisibil- 

*  ity?  This  is  no  metaphor,  it  is  a  simple  scientific /oot:  we  start 
'  out  of  Nothingness,  take  figure,  and  are  Apparitions ;  round  us, 

*  as  round  the  veriest  spectre,  is  Eternity ;  and  to  Eternity  minutes 
'  are  as  years  and  seons.  Gome  there  not  tones  of  Love  and  Faith, 
'  as  from  celestial  harp-strings,  like  the-  Song  of  beatified  Souls? 
'  And  again,  do  we  not  squeak  and  gibber  (in  our  discordant, 
'  screech-owlish  debatings  and  recriminatings) ;  and  glide  bodeful, 
'  and  feeble,  and  fearful ;  or  uproar  (poltem),  and  revel  in  our  mad 

*  Dance  of  the  Dead, — till  the  scent  of  the  morning-air-  summons 
'  us  to  our  still  Home ;  and  dreamy  Night  becomes  awake  and 

*  Day?  Where  now  is  Alexander  of  Macedon :  does  the  steel  Host, 
'  that  yelled  in  fierce  battle-shouts  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  remain  be- 
'  hind  him ;  or  have  they  all  vanished  utterly,  even  as  perturbed 
'  Goblins  must?  Napoleon  too,  and  his  Moscow  Retreats  and 
'  Austerlitz  Gampaigns  1  Was  it  all  other  than  the  veriest  Speetre- 

*  hunt;  which  has  now,  with  its  howling  tumult  that  made  Night 
'  hideous,  flitted  away? — Ghosts  t  There  are  nigh  a  thousand-mil- 
'  lion  walking  the  Earth  openly  at  noontide ;  some  half-hundred 
<  have  vanished  from  it,  some  half-hundred  have  arisen  in  it,  ere 
'  thy  watch  ticks  once. 

'  O  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we  not 

*  only  cany  each  a  future  Ghost  within  him ;  but  are,  in  very  deed, 
'  Ghosts !  These  Limbs,  whence  had  we  them ;  this  stormy  Force ; 
'  this  life-blood  with  its  burning  Passion?    They  are  dust  and 

*  shadow;  a  Shadow- system  gathered  round  our  Me;  wherein, 
'  through  some  moments  or  years,  the  Divine  Essence  is  to  be  re- 
'  vealed  in  the  Flesh.    That  warrior  on  his  strong  war-horse,  fire 

*  flashes  through  his  eyes ;  force  dwells  in  his  arm  and  hcai-t :  but 

*  warrior  and  war-horse  are  a  vision ;  a  revealed  Force,  nothing 
'  more.    Stately  they  tread  the  Earth,  as  if  it  were  a  firm  sub- 

*  stance :  fool !  the  Earth  is  but  a  film ;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  war- 
'  rior  and  war-horse  sink  beyond  plummet's  sounding.  Plummet's  ? 
'  Fantasy  herself  will  not  follow  them.  A  little  while  ago,  thoy  were 
'  not;  a  little  while,  and  they  are  not,  their  very  ashes  are  not. 
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*  So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end. 

*  Generation  after  genemtion  takes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a  Body ; 
'  and  forth -issuing  from  Cimmenan  Night,  on  Heaven's  mission 

*  APPEARS.     What  Force  and  Fire  is  in  each  he  expends :   one 

*  giinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry ;  one  hunter-like  climbing  the 

*  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science ;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on 

*  the  rocks  of  Stinfe,  in  war  ^^'ith  his  fellow : — ^and  then  the  Hea- 

*  ven-sent  is  recalled;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls  away,  and  soon 
'  even  to  Sense  becomes  a  vanished  Shadow.     Thus,  like  some 

*  wild -flaming,  wild -thundering  tmin  of  Heaven's  Artillery,  does 

*  this  mysteiious  Mankind  thunder  and   flame,  in  long-di*awn, 

*  quick-succeeding  grandeur,  through  tlie  uukno>\Ti  Deep.    Thus, 

*  like  a  God -created,  fire-breathing  Spirit -host,  we  emerge  from 

*  the  Inane ;  haste  stonn fully  across  tlie  astonished  Earth ;  then 

*  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.    Earth's  mountains  are  levelled, 

*  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage :  can  the  Eaii;h,  which  is 

*  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  Spirits  which  have  jeality  and  are 

*  aUve?    On  the  hardest  adamant  some  footprint  of  us  is  stamped- 

*  in ;  the  last  Hear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  Van. 

*  But  whence? — O  Heaven,  whither ?     Sense  knows  not;  Faith 
'  knows  not ;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery  to  Mystery,  from 

*  God  and  to  God. 

*'  We  are  such  stuff 
*  As  Dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
'  Is  romided  with  a  sleep  f  * 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE. 

Herb  then  aiises  the  so  momentous  question  Have  many  Brit- 
ish Readers  actually  arrived  with  us  at  the  new  promised  coun- 
try',* is  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes  now  at  last  ojiening  aroimd 
them  ?  Long  and  adventurous  has  the  joui-ney  been :  from  tlioso 
outmost  vulgar,  palpable  Woollen-Hulls  of  Man ;  tJiiough  his  won- 
drous Flesh-Garments,  and*his  wondrous  Social  Gaiiiitures;  in- 
wards to  the  Garments  of  his  veiy  Soul's  Soul,  to  Time  and  Space 
themselves !  And  now  does  the  Spiiitual,  etenial  Essence  of  Man, 
and  of  Mankind,  bai-ed  of  such  wrappages,  begin  in  any  measure 
to  reveal  itself?  Can  many  readers  discern,  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,  in  huge  wavering  outlines,  some  primeval  rudiments  oi 
Man's  B^ing,  what  is  changeable  divided  from  what  is  unchange> 
able  ?    Does  that  Earth-Spirit's  speech  in  Faustt — 
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'  *Tia  thiu!  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply, 

'  And  weave  for  God  the  Garraout  thou  see'st  Him  by  $ 

or  tliat  other  thousand -times  repeated  speech  of  tlie  Magician 
Shakspeai*e» — 

'  And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
*  The  doudcapt  Towers,  the  gorgeous  Palaces, 
'  The  solemn  Temples,  the  great  Globe  itself, 
'  And  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve ; 
'  And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  fiided, 
'  Leave  not  a  wrack  behind ;' 

i>egia  to  have  some  meaning  for  us?  In  a  word,  do  we  at  length 
stand  safe  in  the  far  region  of  Poetic  Creation  and  Palingenesia, 
where  that  Phcenix  Death-Bii*th  of  Human  Society,  and  of  all  Hu- 
man Things,  appears  possible,  is  seen  to  be  inevitable  ? 

Along  this  most  insufficient,  unheard-of  Bridge,  which  the  Edi- 
tor, by  Heaven's  blessing,  has  now  seen  himself  enabled  to  con- 
clude if  not  complete,  it  cannot  be  his  sober  calculation,  but  only 
his  fond  hope,  that  many  have  ti'avelled  mthout  accident.  No 
firm  arch,  overspanning  the  Impassable  with  paved  highway,  could 
Uie  Editor  construct ;  only,  as  was  said,  some  zigzag  series  of  rafts 
floating  tumultuously  tiiereon.  Alas,  and  the  leaps  from  raft  to 
raft  were  too  often  of  a  breakneck  character ;  the  darkness,  the 
nature  of  the  element,  all  was  against  us ! 

Nevertheless,  may  not  here  and  there  one  of  a  thousand,  pro- 
vided with  a  discursiveness  of  intellect  rare  in  our  day,  have 
cleared  the  passage,  in  spite  of  all  ?  Happy  few !  little  band  of 
Friends !  be  welcome,  be  of  couitige.  By  degrees,  the  eye  grows 
accustomed  to  its  new  Whereabout;  the  hand  can  sti*etch  itself 
forth  to  work  there :  it  is  in  this  grand  and  indeed  highest  work 
of  Palingenesia  that  ye  shall  labour,  each  according  to  ability. 
New  labourers  "will  anive ;  new  Bndges  will  be  built ;  nay,  may 
not  our  own  poor  rope -and -raft  Bridge,  in  your  passings  and 
repassings,  be  mended  in  many  a  point,  till  it  grow  quite  fiim, 
passable  even  for  the  halt  ? 

Meanwhile,  of  the  innumerable  multitude  that  stalled  with  us, 
joyous  and  full  of  hope,  whei'e  now  is  the  innumerable  remainder, 
whom  we  see  no  longer  by  our  side  ?  The  most  have  recoiled, 
and  stand  gazing  afai*  off,  in  unsympathetic  astonishment,  at  our 
career:  not  a  few,  pressing  forwai'd  witli  more  courage,  have  missed 
footing,  or  leaped  short ;  and  now  swim  weltering  in  the  Chaos- 
flood,  some  towards  this  shore,  some  towards  that.  To  these  also 
a  helping  hand  should  be  hcld-out ;  at  least  some  word  of  encour- 
agement be  said. 

Or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  with  which  mode  of  utterance 
Teufehdrockh  unhappily  has  somewhat  infected  us, — can  it  be 
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bidden  from  the  Editor  that  many  a  British  Reader  sits  reading 
quite  bewildered  in  head,  and  afflicted  rather  than  instiiicted  by 
^c  present  Work  ?  Yes,  long  ago  has  many  a  British  Reader  been, 
as  now,  demanding  with  something  like  a  snarl :  Whereto  does  all 
tliis  lead ;  or  what  use  is  in  it? 

In  the  way  of  replenishing  thy  pui'se,  or  otherwise  aiding  thy 
digestive  faculty,  0  British  Reader,  it  leads  to  nothing,  and  tliere 
is  no  use  in  it ;  but  rather  tlie  reverse,  for  it  costs  thee  somewhat. 
Neveiihelcss,  if  through  this  unpromising  Honi-gate,  Teufels- 
di-ockh,  and  we  by  means  of  him,  have  led  thee  into  the  ti*ue  Land 
of  Dreams ;  and  through  the  Clothes-Screen,  as  through  a  magical 
Pierre-Pertuis,  thou  lookest,  even  for  moments,  into  the  region  of 
the  Wonderful,  and  seest  and  feelest  that  tliy  daily  life  is  girt  with 
Wonder,  and  based  on  Wonder,  and  tliy  veiy  blankets  and  breeches 
ai*e  Mii'acles, — tlien  ai-t  thou  profited  beyond  money's  woiih ;  and 
hast  a  thankfulness  towai'ds  our  Pi-ofessor ;  nay,  perhaps  in  many 
a  liteiuiy  Tea-circle  wilt  open  thy  kind  hps,  and  audibly  expresp 
tliat  same. 

Nay,  faiiJier,  ai-t  not  thou  too  perhaps  by  this  time  made  awoxt 
that  all  Symbols  ai*e  properly  Clothes ;  that  all  Forms  whereby 
Spirit  manifests  itself  to  sense,  whether  outwai'dly  or  in  the  imagi- 
nation, are  Clothes ;  and  thus  not  only  tlie  parchment  Magna 
Chai*ta,  which  a  Tailor  was  nigh  cutting  into  measures,  but  the 
Pomp  and  Authority  of  Law,  tlie  sacredness  of  Majesty,  and  all 
inferior  Worships  (Wortli-sliips)  ai'e  properly  a  Vestm*e  and  Rai- 
ment; and  tlie  Thirty -nine  Articles  themselves  ai*e  articles  of 
wealing  appai'el  (for  the  Religious  Idea)  7  In  which  case,  must 
it  not  also  be  admitted  that  this  Science  of  Clothes  is  a  high  one, 
and  may  with  infinitely  deeper  study  on  thy  pai't  yield  richer 
fi*uit :  that  it  takes  scientific  rank  beside  Codification,  and  Political 
Economy,  and  the  Theoiy  of  the  British  Constitution ;  nay,  rather, 
from  its  prophetic  height  looks-down  on  all  these,  as  on  so  many 
weaving -shops  and  spinning- mills,  where  the  Ve8tui*es  which  it 
has  to  fashion,  and  consecrate,  and  distribute,  are,  too  often  by 
haggai'd  hungiy  operatives  who  see  no  farther  than  their  nose 
mechanically  woven  and  spun  ? 

But  omitting  all  this,  much  more  all  that  concerns  Natui*al 
Supemnturalism,  and  indeed  whatever  has  i-eference  to  the  Ulte- 
rior or  Transcendental  poi*tion  of  the  Science,  or  bears  never  so 
remotely  on  that  promised  Volume  of  the  Palingenene  der  meMoh- 
Uchen  Oeselhchaft  (Newbuih  of  Society), — ^we  humbly  suggest  that 
no  province  of  Clothes-Philosophy,  even  the  lowest,  is  without  its 
direct  value,  but  that  innumerable  inferences  of  a  pitustical  nature 
may  be  drawn  therefrom.     To  say  nothing  of  those  pregnant 
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eonsiderations,  ethical,  political,  symbolical,  which  crowd  on  the 
Clothes-Philosopher  fi^om  the  very  threshold  of  his  Science ;  no- 
thing even  of  Uiose  *  architectural  ideas*  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
lurk  at  the  bottom  of  all  Modes,  and  will  one  day,  better  unfold- 
ing themselves,  lead  to  important  revolutions, — ^let  us  glance  for 
a  moment,  and  with  the  faintest  light  of  Glothes>Philosophy,  on 
what  may  be  called  the  Habilatory  Class  of  our  fellow-men.  Here 
too  overlooking,  where  so  much  were  to  be  looked  on,  the  million 
spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  washers,  and  wringers,  that  pud- 
dle and  muddle  in  their  dark  recesses,  to  make  us  Clothes,  and 
die  that  we  may  live, — let  us  but  turn  the  reader's  attention  upon 
two  small  divisions  of  mankind,  who,  like  moths,  may  be  regaided 
as  Cloth-animals,  creatures  that  live,  move  and  have  their  being  in 
Cloth :  we  mean.  Dandies  and  Tailors. 

In  regard  to  both  which  small  divisions  it  may  be  asserted, 
without  scrapie,  that  the  public  feeling,  unenlightened  by  Philo- 
sophy, is  at  fiuiH;  and  even  that  the  dictates  of  humanity  ai-e 
violated.  As  will  perhaps  abundantly  appear  to  readers  of  the 
two  following  Chapters. 
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THE  DANDIACAL  BODY. 

First,  touching  Dandies,  let  us  consider,  with  some  scientific 
striotness,  what  a  Dandy  specially  is.  A  Dandy  is  a  Clothes- 
wearing  Man,  a  Man  whose  trade,  office,  and  existence  consists 
in  the  wearing  of  Clothes.  Every  fieusulty  of  his  soul,  spirit,  purse 
and  petHon  is  heroically  consecrated  to  this  one  object,  the  wear- 
ing of  Clothes  wisely  and  well :  so  that  as  others  dress  to  live,  he 
lives  to  dress.  The  all -importance  of  Clothes,  which  a  Gennan 
Pix>feBSor,  of  unequalled  learning  and  acumen,  writes  his  enor- 
mous Volume  to  demonstrate,  has  sprung -up  in  the  intellect  of 
the  Dandy,  without  effort,  like  an  instinct  of  genius ;  he  is  in- 
spired with  Cloth,  a  Poet  of  Cloth.  Wliat  Teufelsdrfickh  would 
call  a  *  Divine  Idea  of  Cloth'  is  bom  with  him ;  and  this,  like  other 
3uch  Ideas,  will  express  itself  outwardly,  or  wring  his  heart  asun* 
dor  with  unutterable  throes. 

But,  like  a  generous,  creative  enthusiast,  he  fearlessly  makes 
his  Idea  an  Action;  shows  himself,  in  peculiar  guise,  to  mankind; 
walks  forth,  a  witness  and  living  Martyr  to  the  eternal  Worth  of 
Clothes.  We  called  him  a  Poet:  is  not  his  body  the  (stuffed) 
parchment -skin  whereon  he  writhe,  with  eunning  Huddert^field 
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dyes,  a  Sonnet  to  his  mistress*  eyebrow  ?  Say,  rather,  an  Epos, 
and  Glotha  Virumque  eano,  to  the  whole  world,  in  Macaronic  verses, 
which  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nay,  if  you  grant,  what  seems  to 
be  admissible,  that  the  Dandy  has  a  Thinking-principle  in  him, 
and  some  notions  of  Time  and  Space,  is  there  not  in  this  Life- 
devotedness  to  Cloth,  in  this  so  willing  sacrifice  of  the  Immortal 
to  the  Perishable,  something  (though  in  reverse  order)  of  that 
blending  and  identification  of  Eternity  with  Time,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  constitutes  tlie  Prophetic  character? 

And  now,  for  all  this  perennial  Martyrdom,  and  Poesy,  and 
even  Prophecy,  what  is  it  that  the  Dandy  asks  in  return  ?  Solely, 
we  may  say,  that  you  would  recognise  his  exist.ence ;  would  admit 
him  to  be  a  living  object;  or  even  failing  this,  a  visual  object,  or 
thing  that  will  reflect  rays  of  Hght.  Your  silver  or  your  gold  (be- 
yond what  the  niggardly  Law  has  already  secured  him)  he  solicits 
not;  simply  the  glance  of  your  eyes.  Understand  his  mystic 
significance,  or  altogether  miss  and  misintei'pret  it ;  do  but  look 
at  him,  and  he  is  contented.  May  we  not  well  cry  shame  on  an 
ungrateful  world,  which  refuses  even  this  poor  boon ;  which  will 
waste  its  optic  faculty  on  dried  Crocodiles,  and  Siamese  Twins ; 
and  over  the  domestic  wonderful  wonder  of  wonders,  a  live  Dandy, 
glance  with  hasty  indifference,  and  a  scarcely  concealed  contempt! 
Him  no  Zoologist  classes  among  the  Mammalia,  no  Anatomist  dis- 
sects with  care :  when  did  we  see  any  injected  Preparation  of  the 
Dandy  in  our  Museums ;  any  specimen  of  him  presei-ved  in  spirits? 
Lord  Herringbone  may  dress  himself  in  a  snuff'-brown  suit,  with 
snuff*-brown  shiil  and  shoes :  it  skills  not ;  the  undisceming  pub- 
lic, occupied  with  grosser  wants,  passes  by  regardless  on  the  other 
side. 

The  age  of  Curiosity,  like  that  of  Chivalry,  is  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  gone.  Yet  perhaps  only  gone  to  sleep  :  for  here  arises 
the  Clothes-Philosophy  to  resuscitate,  strangely  enough,  both  the 
one  and  the  other !  Should  sound  views  of  this  Science  come  to 
prevail,  the  essential  nature  of  the  British  Dandy,  and  the  mystic 
significance  that  lies  in  him,  cannot  always  remain  hidden  under 
laughable  and  lamentable  hallucination.  The  following  long  Ex- 
tract from  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  may  set  the  matter,  if  not  in 
its  tnie  light,  yet  in  the  way  towards  such.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  Professor's  keen  phi- 
losophic pei-spieacity  is  somewhat  man-ed  by  a  certain  mixture  Of 
almost  owhsh  purblindness,  or  else  of  some  perverse,  ineffectual, 
ironic  tendency ;  o'lr  readers  shall  judge  which  : 

*  Tn  these  distracted  times,'  writes  he,  *  when  the  Reli^ous 
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*  Principle,  driven-out  of  most  Churches,  either  lies  unseen  in  the 
'  hearts  of  good  men,  looking  and  longing  and  silently  vrorking 
'  there  towards  some  new  Revelation ;  or  else  wandei*s  homeless 
'  over  the  world,  like  a  disembodied  soul  seeking  its  terrestiial  or- 

*  ganisation, — into  how  many  sti-ange  shapes,  of  Supei*stition  and 

*  Fanaticism,  does  it  not  tentatively  and  en-antly  cast  itself!     The 

*  higher  Enthusiasm  of  man's  nature  is  for  the  while  mthout  Ex- 

*  ponent;  yet  does  it  continue  indestmctible,  iinweariedly  active, 
'  and  work  blindly  in  the  great  chaotic  deep  :  thus  Sect  after  Sect, 

*  and  Church  after  Church,  bodies  itself  forth,  and  melts  again 

*  into  new  metamorphosis. 

*  Chiefly  is  this  observable  in  England,  which,  as  the  wealthiest 

*  and  worst -instructed  of  European  nations,  ofibrs  precisely  the 
'  elements  (of  Heat,  namely,  and  of  Dai'kness),  in  which  such 
'  moon-calves  and  monsti-osities  ai-e  best  generated.    Among  the 

*  newer  Sects  of  that  country,  one  of  the  most  notable,  and  closely 

*  connected  with  our  present  subject,  is  that  of  the  Dandies ;  con- 

*  ceniing  which,  what  httle  information  I  have  been  able  to  procure 

*  may  fitly  stand  here. 

*  It  is  ti-ue,  certain  of  the  English  Journalists,  men  genei'ally 

*  without  sense  for  the  Religious  Pnnciple,  or  judgment  for  its 
'  manifestations,  speak,  in  their  brief  enigmatic  notices,  as  if  this 

*  were  perhaps  ratlier  a  Secular  Sect,  and  not  a  Religious  one  ;  ne- 

*  vertheless,  to  the  psychologic  eye  its  devotional  and  even  sacrifi- 

*  cial  cliai-acter  plainly  enough  reveals  itself.    Whether  it  belongs 

*  to  tlie  class  of  Fetish-worships,  or  of  Hero-worships  or  Polythe- 

*  isms,  or  to  what  other  class,  may  in  the  present  state  of  oui*  in- 
'  telligence  remain  undecided  {sohwehen).    A  ceilain  touch  of  Maui- 

*  cheism,  not  indeed  in  the  Gnostic  shape,  is  disceiiiible  enough. 

*  also  (for  human  Enor  walks  in  a  cycle,  and  reappears  at  inter- 

*  vals)  a  notrinconsidei-able  resemblance  to  that  Superstition  of  tlie 

*  Athos  Monks,  who  by  fasting  fiom  all  nourishment,  and  looking 

*  intensely  for  a  length  of  time  into  their  own  navels,  came  to  dis- 

*  oern  therein  the  time  Apocalypse  of  Nature,  and  Heaven  Un- 

*  veiled.  To  my  own  surmise,  it  appears  as  if  this  Dandiacal  Sect 
•■  were  but  a  new  modification,  adapted  to  the  new  time,  of  that 

*  primeval  Superstition,  Self-u^orship ;  which  Zerdusht.  Quangfout- 

*  chee,  Mohamed,  and  others,  strove  rather  to  subordinate  and  re- 

*  stimn  than  to  eradicate ;  and  which  only  in  the  purer  forms  of 

*  Religion  has  been  altogether  rejected.    Wherefore,  if  any  one 

*  chooses  to  name  it  revived  Ahrimanism,  or  a  new  figure  of  De- 
'  mon-Woi-ship,  I  have,  so  far  as  is  yet  visible,  no  objection. 

*  For  the  rest,  these  people,  animated  mth  the  zeal  of  a  new 

*  Sect,  display  courage  and  perseverance,  and  what  force  there  is 
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'  in  man's  naturOi  though  never  so  enslaved.  They  affect  great 
'  purity  and  separatism ;  distinguish  themselves  hy  a  particular 

*  costume  (whereof  some  notices  were  given  in  the  earlier  paiii  of 
'  this  Volume) ;  likewise,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a  particular  speech 

*  (apparently  some  broken  Lingtm-franca,  or  English-French) ;  and, 

*  on  tlie  whole,  strive  to  maintain  a  time  Nazarene  deportment,  and 

*  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 

*  They  have  their  Temples,  whereof  the  chief,  as  the  Jewish 

*  Temple  did,  stands  in  their  metropolis ;  and  is  named  Almaclta^ 

*  a  woi-d  of  uncertain  etymology.  They  worship  principally  by 
'  night ;  and  have  their  Highpriests  and  Highpriestesses,  who, 
'  however,  do  not  continue  for  life.  The  rites,  by  some  supposed 
'  to  be  of  the  Menadic  sort,  or  perhaps  with  an  Eleusinian  or  Ca- 
'  buic  character,  are  held  strictly  secret.  Nor  are  Sacred  Books 
'  wanting  to  the  Sect ;  these  they  call  Fashionable  Novels :  however, 

*  the  Canon  is  not  completed,  and  some  are  canonical  and  others 
'not 

'  Of  such  Sacred  Books  I,  not  without  expense,  procured  my- 
'  self  some  samples ;  and  in  hope  of  true  insight,  and  with  the 

*  zeal  which  beseems  an  Inquirer  into  Clothes,  set  to  interpret  and 
'  study  them.    But  wholly  to  no  purpose :  that  tough  faculty  of 

*  reading,  for  which  the  world  will  not  refuse  me  credit,  was  here 

*  for  the  first  time  foiled  and  set  at  naught.    In  vain  that  I  sum- 

*  moned  my  whole  energies  (mich  weidUch  anstrengte),  and  did  my 

*  veiy  utmost ;  at  the  end  of  some  short  space,  I  was  uniformly 
'  seized  with  not  so  much  what  I  can  call  a  drumming  in  my  ears, 

*  as  a  kind  of  infinite,  unsufferable,  Jew's-harping  and  scrannel- 

*  piping  there;  to  which  the  frightfullest  species  of  Magnetic  Sleep 

*  soon  supervened.  And  if  I  strove  to  shake  this  away,  and  abso- 
'  lutely  would  not  yield,  there  came  a  hithei*to  unfelt  sensation,  as 
'  of  Delirium  Tremens^  and  a  melting  into  total  deliquium :  till  at 

*  last,  by  order  of  the  Doctor,  dreading  min  to  my  whole  intellec 
'  tual  and  bodily  faculties,  and  a  general  breaking-up  of  the  consti- 

*  tution,  I  reluctantly  but  determinedly  forebore.    Was  there  some 

*  miracle  at  work  here ;  like  those  Fire-balls,  and  supernal  and  in- 

*  fenial  prodigies,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  Mysteries,  have 
'  also  more  than  once  scai*ed-back  the  Alien  ?    Be  this  as  it  may, 

*  such  failui*e  on  my  part,  after  best  efforts,  must  excuse  the  impcr- 

*  fection  of  this  sketch ;  altogether  incomplete,  yet  the  completest 
'  I  could  give  of  a  Sect  too  singular  to  be  omitted. 

'  Loving  my  own  hfe  and  senses  as  I  do,  no  power  shall  induce 

*  me,  as  a  private  individual,  to  open  another  Fashionable  Novel. 

*  But  luckily,  in  this  dilemma  comes  a  hand  from  the  clouds; 

*  whereby  if  not  victory,  deliverance  is  held -out  to  me.    Round 
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*  one  of  those  Book-packages,  which  the  8tilUehweigen*8ehe  Buek- 

*  handlung  is  ia  the  habit  of  importing  from  England,  come,  as  is 
'  usual,  various  waste  printed -sheets  (Maadatur -blatter),  by  way 

*  of  interior  wrappage :  into  these  the  Clothes-Philosopher,  with  a 

*  certain  Mohamedan  reverence  even  for  waste -paper,  where  cu- 
'  rious  knowledge  will  sometimes  hover,  disdains  not  to  cast  his 
'  eye.    Readers  may  judge  of  his  astonishment  when  on  such  a 

*  defaced  stray-sheet,  probably  the  outcast  fraction  of  some  English 

*  Periodical,  such  as  they  name  Magazine,  appears  something  like 
'  a  Dissertation  on  this  very  subject  of  Fashionable  Novels  /  It  sets 
'  out,  indeed,  chiefly  fi^m  the  Secular  point  of  view ;   directing 

*  itself,  not  without  asperity,  against  some  to  me  unknown  indi- 
'  .vidua!  named  Pelham,  who  seems  to  be  a  Mystagogue,  and  leading 

*  Teacher  and  Preacher  of  the  Sect ;  so  that,  what  indeed  other- 
'  wise  was  not  to  be  expected  in  such  a  fugitive  fragmentary  sheet, 
'  the  true  secret,  the  Religious  physiognomy  and  ph3r8iology  of  the 
'  Dandiacal  Body,  is  nowise  laid  fully  open  there.    Nevertheless, 

*  scattered  lights  do  from  time  to  time  sparkle-out,  whereby  I  have 

*  endeavoured  to  profit.  Nay,  in  one  passage  selected  from  the 
'  Prophecies,  or  Mythic  Theogonies,  or  whatever  they  are  (for  the 
'  style  seems  veiy  mixed)  of  this  Mystagogue,  I  find  what  appears 
'  to  be  a  Confession  of  Faith,  or  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  according  to 

*  the  tenets  of  tliat  Sect    Which  Confession  or  Whole  Duty,  there- 

*  fore,  as  proceeding  from  a  source  so  authentic,  I  shall  here  ar- 

*  range  imder  Sefven  distinct  Articles,  and  in  veiy  abridged  shape 
'  lay  before  the  German  world ;  therewith  taking  leave  of  this 
'  matter.  Observe  also,  that  to  avoid  possibility  of  error,  I,  as  fai 
'  as  may  be,  quote  literally  from  the  Original : 

*  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

•*  1.  Coats  should  have  nothing  of  the  tiiangle  about  them ;  at 
'  the  same  time,  wrinkles  behind  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
"  2.  The  collar  is  a  very  important  point :  it  should  be  low  be- 

*  liind,  and  slightly  rolled. 

''3.  No  license  of  fashion  can  allow  a  man  of  delicate  taste  to 
'  adopt  the  posterial  luxuriance  of  a  Hottentot. 
"  4.  There  is  safety  in  a  swallow-tail. 
'*  5.  The  good  sense  of  a  gentleman  is  nowhere  more  finely  df>- 

*  TL'loped  than  in  his  rings. 

"  6.  It  is  permitted  to  mankind,  under  certain  restrictions,  to 

*  wcai'  white  waistcoats. 

"  7.  The  trowaers  must  be  exceedingly  tight  across  the  hips.*' 
'  All  which  Propositions  I,  for  the  present,  content  myself  with 

*  modestly  but  peremptorily  and  irrevooably  denying. 
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'  In  dtrange  contrast  with  this  Dandiacal  Body  stands  another 
British  Sect,  originally,  as  I  understand,  of  Ireland,  where  its 
chief  seat  still  is ;  hut  known  also  in  the  main  Island,  and  indeed 
everywhere  rapidly  spreading.  As  this  Sect  has  hitherto  emitted 
no  Canonical  Books,  it  remains  to  me  in  the  same  state  of  obscu- 
rity as  the  Dandiacal,  which  has  published  Books  that  the  unas- 
sisted human  faculties  are  inadequate  to  read.  The  membei-s 
appear  to  be  designated  by  a  considerable  diversity  of  names, 
according  to  their  various  places  of  estabUshment :  in  England 
they  are  generally  called  the  Drudge  Sect ;  also,  unphilosophically 
enough,  the  White  Negroes;  and,  chiefly  in  scorn  by  those  of 
other  communions,  the  Bagged-Beggar  Sect.  In  Scotland,  again, 
I  find  them  entitled  HaUamhahen^s,  or  the  Stook-of-Duds  Sect; 
any  individual  communicant  is  named  Stock- of- Duds  (that  is, 
Shock  of  Bags),  in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  their  professional  Cos- 
tume. While  in  Ireland,  which,  as  mentioned,  is  their  grand 
pareniihlve,  they  go  by  a  perplexing  multiplicity  of  designations, 
such  SJB- JBogtrotterSy  Redshanks^  Bibbonmen,  Cottiers,  Peep-qf-Day 
Boys  J  Babes  of  the  Woody  Boekites,  Poor-Slaves :  which  last,  how- 
erer,  seems  to  be  the  primary  and  generic  name ;  whereto,  pro- 
bably enough,  the  -others  ai*e  only  subsidiary  species,  or  slight 
yarieties;'  or,  at  most,  propagated  offsets  from  the  parent  stem, 
whose  minute  subdivisions,  and  shades  of  difference,  it  were  here 
loss  of  time  to  dwell  on.  Enough  for  us  to  understand,  what 
seems  indubitable,  that  the  original  Sect  is  that  of  the  Poor- 
Slaves ;  whose  doctrines,  practices,  and  fundamental  character 
istics,  pervade  and  animate  the  whole  Body,  howsoever  deno- 
minated or  outwardly  diversified. 

'  The  precise  speculative  tenets  of  this  Brotherhood :  how  the 
Universe,  and  Man,  and  Man's  life,  picture  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  an  Irish  Poor>Slave ;  with  what  feelings  and  opinions  he 
looks  forward  on  the  Future,  round  on  the  Present,  back  on  the 
Past,  it  were  extremely  difficult  to  specify.  Something  Monastic 
there  appears  to  be  in  their  Constitution :  we  find  them  bound 
by  the  two  Monastic  Vows,  of  Poverty  and  Obedience;  which 
Vows,  especially  the  former,  it  is  said,  they  observe  with  great 
strictness ;  nay,  as  I  have  understood  it,  they  are  pledged,  and 
be  it  by  any  solemn  Nazarene  ordination  or  not,  irrevocably  con- 
secrated thereto,  even  before  birth.  That  the  third  Monastic  Vow, 
of  Chastity,  is  rigidly  enforced  among  them,  I  find  no  ground  to 
conjecture. 

'Furthermore,  they  appear  to  imitate  the  Dandiacal  Secc  in 
their  grand  principle  of  wearing  a  peculiar  Costume.  Of  which 
Irish  Poor-Slave  Costume  no  description  will  indeed  be  found  in 
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'  the  present  Volume ;  for  this  reason,  that  by  the  unperfect  organ 

*  of  Language  it  did  not  seem  describable.  Their  raiment  consists 
'  of  innumerable  skirts,  lappets,  and  irregular  wings,  of  all  cloths 

*  and  of  all  colours ;  through  the  labyrinthic  intiicacies  of  which 
'  their  bodies  ai*e  introduced  by  some  unknown  process.  It  is 
'  fastened  together  by  a  multiplex  combination  of  buttons,  thrums 
'  and  skewers ;  to  which  frequently  is  added  a  girdle  of  leather,  of 

*  hempen  or  even  of  straw  rope,  round  the  loins.    To  straw  rope, 

*  indeed,  they  seem  partial,  and  often  wear  it  by  way  of  sandals.  In 
'  head-dress  they  affect  a  ceitain  freedom :  hats  with  paitial  biim. 
'  without  crown,  or  with  only  a  loose,  hinged,  or  valve  crown;  in 
'  the  former  case,  they  sometimes  invert  tlie  hat,  and  wear  it  brim 
'  uppermost,  like  a  Univei*sity-cap,  with  what  view  is  unknown. 

*  The  name  Poor-Slaves  seems  to  indicate  a  Slavonic,  Polish,  or 
'  Russian  origin  :  not  so,  however,  the  interior  essence  and  spirit 

*  of  their  Superstition,  which  rather  displays  a  Teutonic  or  Druid- 

*  ical  character.    One  might  fancy  them  worshippers  of  Hertha, 

*  or  the  Earth :  for  they  dig  and  affectionately  work  continually  in 
'  her  bosom ;  or  else,  shut>up  in  private  Oratories,  meditate  and 
'  manipulate  the  substances  derived  from  her ;  seldom  looking-up 

*  towards  the  Heavenly  Luminaries,  and  then  with  comparative 

*  indifference.  Like  the  Di-uids,  on  the  other  hand,  they  live  in 
'  dark  dwellings ;  often  even  breaking  their  glass-windows,  where 

*  they  find  such,  and  stuffing  them  up  with  pieces  of  raiment,  or 
'  other  opaque  substances,  till  the  fit  obscurity  is  restored.    Again, 

*  like  all  followers  of  Nature-Worship,  they  are  liable  to  outbreak- 

*  ings  of  an  enthusiasm  rising  to  ferodty ;  and  bum  men,  if  not  in 

*  wicker  idols,  yet  in  sod  cottages. 

'  In  respect  of  diet,  they  have  also  their  observances.    All  Poor- 

*  Slaves  are  Rhizophagous  (or  Rootreaters) ;  a  few  are  Ichthyophar 

*  gous,  and  use  Salted  Herrings :  other  animal  food  they  abstain 
'  from ;  except  indeed,  with  perhaps  some  stiunge  inverted  frag 

*  mcnt  of  a  Bi*ahminical  feeling,  such  animals  as  die  a  natui*al 

*  death.  Their  universal  sustenance  is  the  root  named  Potato, 
'  cooked  by  fire  alone ;  and  generally  without  condiment  or  relish 
'  of  any  kind,  save  an  unknown  condiment  named  Paint,  into  the 

*  meaning  of  which  I  have  vainly  inquii-ed ;  the  victual  PoUUoes- 

*  and-PoitU  not  appearing,  at  least  not  with  specific  accuracy  o' 

*  description,  in  any  Exiropean  Gookery-Book  whatever.    For  drink, 

*  the}'  use,  with  an  almost  epigi*ammatic  counteipoise  of  taste, 

*  Milk,  which  is  the  mildest  of  liquora,  and  Potheen,  which  is  the 

*  fieix^est.  This  latter  I  have  tasted,  as  well  as  the  English  Blue- 
'  Ruiuj  and  the  Scotch  Whi$ky,  analogous  fluids  used  by  the  Sect  in 

*  those  countries :  it  evidentiy  contains  some  form  of  alcohol^  in 
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'  the  highest  state  of  concentration,  though  disguised  with  acrid 
'  oils ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  pungent  substance  known  to 

*  me, — indeed,  a  perfect  liquid  fire.  In  all  their  Religious  Solem- 
'  nitics,  Potheen  is  said  to  be  an  indispensable  requisite,  and 
'  lai'gel}*  consumed. 

•An  Irish  Traveller,  of  perhaps  common  vei-acity,  who  presents 

*  himself  under  the  to  me  unmeltning  title  of  The  late  John  Bernard, 

*  offei*8  the  following  sketch  of  a  domestic  estabhshment,  the  in- 

*  mates  whereof,  though  such  is  not  stated  expressly,  appeal*  to 

*  have  been  of  that  Faith.    Thereby  shall  my  Geiman  readers  now 

*  behold  an  Irish  Poor-Slave,  as  it  were  with  tlieir  own  eyes ;  and 
'  even  see  him  at  meat.  Moreover,  in  the  so-precious  waste-paper 
'  sheet  above  mentioned,  I  have  found  some  con-esponding  pictui-e 

*  of  a  Dandiacal  Household,  painted  by  that  same  Dandiacal  Mys- 

*  tagogue,  or  Theogonist :  this  also,  by  way  of  countei-part  and  a)n- 

*  ti'ast,  the  world  shall  look  into. 

*  Fii-st,  therefore,  of  the  Poor-Slave,  who  appeai-s  hkewise  to 

*  have  been  a  species  of  Innkeeper.    I  quote  from  the  original : 

Poor-Slave  UousehokL 

*  **  The  furniture  of  this  Garavansem  consisted  of  a  large  iron  Pot, 

*  two  oaken  Tables,  two  Benches,  two  Chairs,  and  a  Potheen  Nog- 

*  gin.  Thei*e  was  a  Loft  above  (attainable  by  a  ladder),  upon  which 
'  the  inmates  slept ;  and  the  space  below  was  divided  by  a  hurdle 
'  into  two  Apartments ;  the  one  for  then*  cow  and  pig,  the  other 

*  for  themselves  and  guests.    On  entering  the  house  we  discovered 

*  the  family,  eleven  in  number,  at  dinner :  the  father  sitting  at  the 

*  top,  the  mother  at  the  bottom,  the  children  on  each  side,  of  a 
<  large  oaken  Board,  which  was  scooped -out  in  the  middle,  like  a 
'  trough,  to  receive  the  contents  of  their  Pot  of  Potatoes.  Little 
'  holes  were  cut  at  equal  distances  to  contain  Salt ;  and  a  bowl  of 
'  Milk  stood  on  the  table :  all  the  luxuries  of  meat  and  beer,  bread, 

*  knives  and  dishes  were  dispensed  Avith."    The  Poor-Slave  himself 

*  our  Traveller  found,  as  he  says,  broad-backed,  black-browed,  of 
'  gi*eat  pei*sonal  sti*ength,  and  mouth  from  eai*  to  eai\  His  Wife 
'  was  a  sun-browned  but  well-featured  woman ;  and  his  young  ones, 

*  bai'e  and  chubby,  had  the  appetite  of  ravens.    Of  their  Philoso- 

*  phical,  or  Religious  tenets  or  observances,  no  notice  or  hint. 

*  But  now,  secondly,  of  the  Dandiacal  Household ;  in  which, 

*  tiiily,  that  often -mentioned  Mystagogue  and  inspu'ed  Pumnan 

*  himself  has  his  abode : 

Dandiacal  Jlausehold, 
* "  A  Drosbmg-room  splendidly  furnished ;  violet-coloured  cut" 

M 
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*  tains,  chaii*8  and  ottomaus  of  the  same  liue.     Two  full-lengtb 

*  Mirrors  are  placed,  one  on  each  side  of  a  table,  which  supports 

*  the  luxuries  of  the  Toilet.  Several  Bottles  of  Perfumes,  airanged 
'  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  stand  upon  a  smaller  table  of  mother-of- 
'  pearl :  opposite  to  these  are  placed  the  appurtenances  of  I^^^a- 

*  tion  richly  wrought  in  frosted  silver.    A  Wardrobe  of  Buhl  is 

*  on  the  left;  the  doors  of  which,* being  partly  open,  discover  a 

*  profusion  of  Clothes ;  Shoes  of  a  singularly  small  size  monopo> 
'  Use  the  lower  shelves.  Fronting  the  wardrobe  a  door  ajar  gives 
'  some  slight  glimpse  of  a  Bath-room.    Folding-doors  in  the  back- 

*  ground. — En*er  the  Author,"  our  Theogonist  in  pei'son,  "  obse- 
'  quiously  preceded  by  a  French  Valet,  in  white  silk  Jacket  and 

*  cambric  Apron." 

*  Such  are  the  two  Sects  which,  at  tliis  moment,  divide  the 
'  more  unsettled  portion  of  the  British  People ;  and  agitate  that 

*  ever-vexed  country.  To  the  eye  of  the  political  Seer,  their  mutual 
'  relation,  pregnant  mth  the  elements  of  discord  and  hostility,  is 

*  far  from  consoling.     These  two  principles  of  Dandiacal  Self-wor- 

*  ship  or  Demon- worship,  and  Poor-Slavish  or  Drudgical  Earth- 

*  worship,  or  whatever  that  same  Diiidgism  may  be,  do  as  yet  in- 
'  deed  manifest  themselves  under  distant  and  nowise  considemble 

*  shapes :  neveilheless,  in  their  roots  and  subtermnean  ramifica- 

*  tions,  they  extend  through  the  entire  structure  of  Society,  and 
'  work  unweariedly  in  the  secret  depths  of  Eughsh  national  Ex- 
'  istence ;  striving  to  separate  and  isolate  it  into  two  contradictory, 

*  uncommunicating  masses. 

'  In  numbers,  and  even  individual  strength,  the  Poor-Slaves  or 
'  Drudges,  it  would  seem,  are  hourly  increasing.  The  Dandiacal, 
'  again,  is  by  nature  no  proselytising  Sect ;  but  it  boasts  of  great 

*  hereditary  resources,  and   is  strong    by  union ;    whereas  the 

*  Drudges,  split  into  parties,  have  as  yet  no  rallying-point ;  or  at 

*  best,  only  cooperate  by  means  of  pailial  secret  affiliations.  If, 
'  indeed,  there  were  to  arise  a  Communion  of  Drudges,  as  there  is 
'  already  a  Communion  of  Saints,  what  s:i*angest  effects  would 
•follow  therefrom!     Dandyism  as  yet  affects  to  look -down  on 

*  Drudgism :  but  perhaps  the  hour  of  trial,  when  it  will  be  pi*acti- 

*  cally  seen  which  ought  to  look  down,  and  which  up,  is  not  so 
'  distant. 

*  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  tlie  two  Sects  \nll  one  day  part 

*  England  between  them  ;  each  reci-uiting  itself  from  the  interme- 
'  diate  ranks,  till  there  be  none  left  to  enlist  on  either  side.    Those 

*  Dandiacal  Manicheans,  with  the  host  of  Dandyising  Christians. 

*  will  form  one  body  :  Uie  Dinidgcs,  gathering  round  them  whoso- 
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*  ever  is  Dnidgical,  be  he  Cliristian  or  Infidel  Pagan ;  sweeping-up 
« likewise  all  manner  of  Utilitarians,  Radicals,  refi-actoiy  Potwal- 

*  lepers,  and  so  fortli,  into  their  general  mass,  will  form  another. 

*  I  could  liken  Dandyism  and  Dnidgism  to  two  bottomless  boiling 

*  Whirlpools  that  had  broken-oiit  on  opposite  quartera  of  the  firm 

*  land :   as  yet  tliey  appear  only  disquieted,  foolishly  bubbling 

*  wells,  which  man's  ai-t  might  cover-in ;  yet  mark  them,  tlieir  dia- 
•meter  is  daily  widening:  they  are  hollow  Cones  that  boil -up 

*  from  the  infinite  Deep,  over  which  your  firm  land  is  but  a  thin 

*  crust  or  rind  !     Thus  daily  is  the  intennediate  land  ci-umbling- 

*  in,  daily  the  empire  of  the  two  Buchan-Bullei*s  extending ;  till 

*  now  tliere  is  but  a  foot-plank,  a  mere  film  of  Land  between  them; 

*  this  too  is  Avashed  away :  and  then — we  have  the  ti-ue  Hell  of 

*  Waters,  and  Noah's  Deluge  is  outdeluged ! 

*  Or  better,  I  might  call  them  two  boundless,  and  indeed  un- 

*  exampled  Klectric  Machines  (turned  by  the  "  Machineiy  of  Soci- 

*  ety"),witli  batteries  of  opposite  quality;  Dmdgism  the  Negative, 

*  Dandyism  the  Positive :  one  attracts  hourly  towards  it  and  ap- 

*  proi)riates  all  the  Positive  Electricity  of  the  nation  (namely,  tli« 

*  Money  thereof) ;  the  other  is  equally  busy  with  the  Negative 

*  (that  is  to  say  the  Hunger),  which  is  equally  potent.    Hitherto 

*  you  see  only  partial  transient  sparkles  and  sputters  :  but  wait  a 
'  little,  till  the  entire  nation  is  in  an  electiio  state  ;  till  your  whole 

*  vital  Electjicity,  no  longer  healthfully  Neutral,  is  cut  into  two 

*  isolated   portions  of  Positive   and  Negative   (of  Money  and  oi 

*  Hunger) ;  and  stands  there  bottled-up  in  two  World-Batteiies  I 

*  The  stirring  of  a  child's  finger  brings  the  two  together;  and  then 

*  — ^Wliat  then  ?     The  Earth  is  but  shivered  into  impalpable  smoke 

*  by  that  Doom's- thundei-peal ;  the  Sun  misses  one  of  his  Planets 

*  in  Space,  and  thencefoith  there  are  no  eclipses  of  the  Moon. — 

*  Or  better  still,  I  might  liken' 

Oh !  enough,  enough  of  likenings  and  similitudes ;  in  excess 
of  which,  truly,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Teufelsdrockh  or  our- 
selves sin  the  more. 

We  have  often  blamed  him  for  a  habit  of  wire-drawing  and 
over-refining ;  from  of  old  we  have  been  familiar  with  his  tendency 
to  Mysticism  and  Religiosity,  whereby  in  everything  he  was  still. 
Bcentingout Religion  :  but  never  perhaps  did  these  amaurosip-suf- 
fusions  80  cloud  and  distort  his  otherwise  most  piercing  vision,  as 
in  this  of  the  Dandiacal  Body !  Or  was  there  something  of  intended 
satire ;  is  the  Professor  and  Seer  not  quite  the  blinkard  he  aficcts 
to  be  ?  Of  an  ordinary  mortal  we  should  have  decisively  answered 
in  the  affirmative;  but  with  a  Teufelsdrockh  there  ever  hovers 
some  shade  of  doubt.    In  the  mean  while,  if  satire  were  actually 
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intended,  the  case  is  little  better.  There  are  not  wanting  men 
who  will  answer:  Does  your  Professor  take  us  for  simpletons? 
His  ii*ony  has  overshot  itself;  we  see  through  it,  and  perhaps 
through  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TAILORS. 

Thus,  however,  has  our  fii*st  Practical  Inference  from  the  Clothes- 
Philosophy,  that  which  respects  Dandies,  been  sufficiently  drawn ; 
and  we  come  now  to  the  second,  concerning  Tailoi*s.  On  tliis  lut> 
ter  our  opinion  happily  quite  coincides  with  that  of  Teufelsdi-ockh 
himself,  as  expressed  in  the  concluding  page  of  his  Volume,  to 
whom,  therefore,  we  willingly  give  place.  Let  him  speak  his  own 
last  words,  in  his  own  way : 

*  Upwards  of  a  century,'  says  he,  '  must  elapse,  and  still  the 
'  bleeding  fight  of  Freedom  be  fought,  whoso  is  noblest  perishing 

*  in  the  van,  and  thrones  be  hurled  on  altars  like  Pelion  on  Ossa, 
'  and  the  Moloch  of  Iniquity  have  his  victims,  and  the  Michael  of 

*  Justice  his  maityi'S,  before  Tailors  can  be  admitted  to  their  tnie 
'  prerogatives  of  manhood,  and  this  last  wound  of  suffering  Hu- 

*  manity  be  closed. 

'  If  aught  in  the  history  of  the  world's  blindness  could  sui'prise 
'  us,  hei'e  might  we  indeed  pause  and  wonder.  An  idea  has  gone 
'  abixMid,  and  fixed  itself  down  into  a  wide-spreading  rooted  ciTor, 

*  chat  Tailors  are  a  distinct  species  in  Physiology,  not  Men,  but 
fractional  Parts  of  a  Man.     Call  any  one  a  Schneider  (Cutter,  Tai- 

'  lor),  is  it  not,  in  our  dislocated,  hoodwinked,  and  indeed  delirious 

*  condition  of  Society,  equivalent  to  defying  his  perpetual  fellest 

*  enmity?  The  epiUiet  gekneidermdssig  (tailor -like)  betokens  an 
'  otliei  wise  unapproachable  degi'ee  of  pusiUanimity :  we  introduce 

*  <i  Tailor* S'Melancholyy  more  opprobrious  tlian  any  Lepi'osy,  into 

*  our  Books  of  Medicine ;  and  fable  I  know  not  wLat  of  his  gene- 
'  rating  it  by  living  on  Cabbage.    Why  should  I  speak  of  Hans 

*  Sachs  (himself  a  Shoemaker,  or  kind  of  Leather-Tailor),  with  his 

*  Schneider  mit  dem  Panierf    Why  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  Taming  oj 

*  the  Shrew,  and  elsewhere  ?  Does  it  not  stand  on  record  that  the 
'  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  receiving  a  deputation  of  Eighteen  Tai- 
'  lors,  addressed  them  with  a  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen  both  1" 
'  Did  not  the  same  virago  boast  that  she  had  a  Cavalry  Regiment, 
'  whereof  neither  horse  nor  man  could  be  ii^ured ;  her  Hegiment, 
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'  namoly ,  of  Tailors  ou  Mares  ?  Thus  eveiywhere  is  tho  fisdsehood 
'  taken  for  granted,  and  acted-on  as  an  indisputable  iacL 

*  Neveilheless,  need  I  put  the  question  to  any  Physiologist, 

*  whetlier  it  is  disputable  or  not  ?    Seems  it  not  at  least  prcsum- 

*  able,  that,  under  his  Clothes,  the  Tailor  has  bones  and  viscera, 

*  and  other  muscles  than  the  sartonus  ?    Wliich  function  of  man- 

*  hood  is  the  Tailor  not  conjectured  to  perform  ?   Can  he  not  arrest 

*  for  debt?    Is  he  not  in  most  countries  a  tax-paying  animal? 

*  To  no  reader  of  this  Volume  can  it  be  doubtful  which  convio- 
'  tion  is  mine.    Nay,  if  the  fmit  of  these  long  vigils,  and  almost 

*  pretei-natural  Inquiiies,  is  not  to  perish  utterly,  the  world  will 
'  liave  approximated  towards  a  higher  Truth ;  and  the  doctrine, 

*  which  Swift,  with  the  keen  forecast  of  genius,  dimly  anticipated, 

*  will  stand  revealed  in  clear  light :  that  the  Tailor  is  not  only  a 
'  Man,  but  something  of  a  Creator  or  Divinity.  Of  Franklin  it  was 
'  said,  that  "he  snatched  the  Thunder  from  Heaven  and  the  Sceptre 

*  from  Kings :"  but  which  is  greater,  I  would  ask,  he  that  lends,  or 

*  he  that  snatches  ?  For,  looking  away  from  individual  cases,  and 
'  how  a  Man  is  by  the  Tailor  new-created  into  a  Nobleman,  and 
'  clothed  not  only  with  Wool  but  with  Dignity  and  a  Mystic  Domi- 
'  nion, — ^is  not  the  fair  fabric  of  Society  itself,  yyiih  idl  its  royal 

*  mantles  and  pontifical  stoles,  whereby,  from  nakedness  and  dis- 
'  memberment,  we  ai*e  organised  into  Polities,  into  nations,  and  a 

*  whole  cooperating  Mankind,  the  creation,  as  has  here  been  often 

*  irrefragably  evinced,  of  the  Tailor  alone  ? — ^What  too  are  all  Poets, 
'  and  moral  Teachers,  but  a  species  of  Metaphorical  Tailors  ? 
'  Touching  which  high  Guild  the  greatest  living  Ouild-brother  has 

*  triumphantly  asked  us :  "  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but  the 
'  Poet  first  made  Gods  for  men ;  brought  them  down  to  us ;  and 

*  raised  us  up  to  them  ?" 

'  And  this  is  he,  whom  sitting  dovncast,  on  the  hard  basis  of 

*  his  Shopboai*d,  the  world  ti*eats  with  contumely,  as  the  ninth  part 

*  of  a  man !     Look  up,  tliou  much-injured  one,  look  up  with  the 

*  kindling  eye  of  hope,  and  prophetic  bodings  of  a  noble  better 

*  time.  Too  long  hast  thou  sat  there,  on  crossed  legs,  weaiing  thy 
^  ankle  joints  to  horn ;  like  some  sacred  Anchorite,  or  Catholic  Fa- 

*  kir,  doing  penance,  drawing  down  Heaven's  richest  blessings,  for 
'  a  world  that  scoffed  at  thee.  Be  of  hope !  Already  sti^eaks  of  blue 
'  peer  through  our  clouds ;  the  thick  gloom  of  Ignorance  is  rolling 

*  asunder,  and  it  will  be  Day.    Mankind  will  repay  with  interest 

*  their  long-accumulated  debt :  the  Anchorite  that  was  scoffed  at  will 

*  be  woi-shipped  ;  the  Fraction  will  become  not  an  Integer  only,  but 

*  a  Squai-e  and  Cube.  With  astonishment  the  world  will  recognise 

*  that  the  Tailor  is  its  Hierophant,  and  Hierarch,  or  even  its  God 
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*  As  I  stood  in  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  and  looked  upon  these 
'  Four -and -Twenty  Tailors,  sewing  and  embroidering  that  rich 
'  Gloih,  which  the  Sultan  sends  yearly  for  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  I 
'  thought  within  myself:  How  many  other  Unholies  has  your  co- 

*  vering  Art  made  holy,  besides  this  Arabian  AVliinstone  I 

*  Still  more  touching  was  it  when,  turning  the  corner  of  a  lane, 

*  in  the  Scottish  To>vn  of  Edinburgh,  I  came  upon  a  Signpost, 

*  whereon  stood  >vritten  that  such  and  such  a  one  was  "  Breeches- 
Maker  to  his  Migesty  ;'*  and  stood  painted  the  Effirvics  of  a  Pair 

'  of  Leather  Breeches,  and  between  the  knees  these  memorable 

*  words,  Sic  itdr  ad  astra.   Was  not  this  the  martyr  prison-speech 

*  of  a  Tailor  sighing  indeed  in  bonds,  yet  sighing  towards  deliver' 
'  ance;  and  prophetically  appealing  to  a  better  day?  A  day  of  jus- 

*  tice,  when  the  worth  of  Breeches  would  be  revealed  to  man,  and 
-  the  Scissors  become  forever  venerable. 

*  Neither,  perhaps,  may  I  now  say,  has  his  appeal  been  alto- 
'  gether  in  vain.   It  was  in  this  high  moment,  Avhen  the  soul,  rent, 

*  as  it  were,  and  shed  asunder,  is  open  to  inspiring  influence,  that 
'  I  first  conceived  this  Work  on  Clothes :  the  greatest  I  can  ever 

*  hope  to  do ;  which  has  already,  after  long  retardations,  occupied, 

*  and  will  yet  occupy,  so  large  a  section  of  my  Life ;  and  of  which 

*  the  Primai'y  and  simpler  Portion  may  here  find  its  conclusion.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FAREWELL. 

So  have  wo  endeavoured,  from  the  enoimous,  amorphous  Plum- 
pudding,  more  like  a  Scottish  Haggis,  which  Herr  Teufelsdrockh 
had  kneaded  for  his  fellow  mortals  :o  pick-out  the  choicest  Plums, 
and  present  them  separately  on  a  cover  of  our  OAvn.  A  laborious, 
perhaps  a  thankless  enterprise ;  in  wliich,  however,  something  of 
hope  has  occasionally  cheered  us,  and  of  which  we  can  now  wash 
our  hands  not  altogether  without  satisfiiction.  If  hereby,  though 
in  barbario  wise,  some  morsel  of  spiritual  nourishment  have  been 
added  to  the  scanty  radon  of  our  beloved  British  world,  what 
nobler  recompense  could  the  Editor  desire  ?  If  it  prove  othei*wisc, 
why  should  he  murmur?  Was  not  this  a  Task  which  Destiny,  in 
any  case,  had  appointed  him ;  which  having  now  done  with,  he  sees 
his  general  Da/s-work  so  much  the  lighter,  so  much  the  shoiler? 

Of  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  it  seems  impossible  to  take  leave 
nithout  a  nnngled  feeling  of  astonishment,  gratitude  and  dii^ap 
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proval.  Who  will  not  regret  that  talents,  which  might  have  profited 
in  the  higher  walks  of  Philosophy,  or  iu  Art  itself,  have  been  so 
much  devoted  to  a  iiimmaging  among  lumber-rooms ;  nay,  too  often 
to  a  scraping  in  kennels,  where  lost  rings  and  diamond-necklaces 
are  noAvise  the  sole  conquests  ?  Regret  is  unavoidable ;  yet  cen- 
sure were  loss  of  time.  To  cure  him  of  his  mad  humours  British 
Criticism  would  essay  in  vain :  enough  for  her  if  she  can,  by  vigil- 
ance, prevent  the  spreading  of  such  among  ourselves.  What  a 
result,  should  this  piebald,  entangled,  hyper-metaphorical  style  of 
writing,  not  to  say  of  thinking,  become  general  among  our  Literary 
men !  As  it  might  so  easily  do.  Thus  has  not  the  Editor  himself, 
working  over  Teufelsdrockh's  Geiman,  lost  much  of  his  own  Eng- 
lish purity  ?  Even  as  the  smaller  whirlpool  is  sucked  into  the 
larger,  and  made  to  whirl  along  with  it,  so  has  the  lesser  mind,  in 
this  instance,  been  forced  to  become  poi*tion  of  the  greater,  and, 
like  it,  see  all  things  figuratively :  which  habit  time  and  assiduous 
effort  will  be  needed  to  eradicate. 

Neveiiheless,  way^vard  as  our  Professor  shows  himself,  is  there 
any  reader  that  can  part  with  him  in  declai'ed  enmity  ?  Let  us 
confess,  there  is  that  in  the  wild,  much-suffering,  much-inflicting 
man,  which  almost  attaches  us.  His  attitude,  we  will  hope  and 
believe,  is  that  of  a  man  who  had  said  to  Cant,  Begone ;  and  to 
Dilettantism,  Here  thou  canst  not  be ;  and  to  Truth,  Be  thou  in 
place  of  all  to  me :  a  man  who  had  manfully  defied  the  *  Time- 
Prince,'  or  Devil,  to  his  face;  nay,  perhaps,  Hannibal -like,  was 
mysteriously  consecrated  from  birth  to  that  warfare,  and  now  stood 
minded  to  wage  the  same,  by  all  weapons,  in  all  places,  at  all 
times.  In  such  a  cause,  any  soldier,  were  he  but  a  Polack  Scythe- 
man,  shall  be  welcome. 

Still  the  question  returns  on  us :  How  could  a  man  occasionally 
of  keen  insight,  not  without  keen  sense  of  propriety,  who  had  real 
Thoughts  to  communicate,  resolve  to  emit  them  in  a  shape  bor- 
deiing  so  closely  on  the  absurd  ?  Which  question  he  were  wiser 
than  the  present  Editor  who  should  satisfactorily  answer.  Our 
coigecture  has  sometimes  been,  that  perhaps  Necessity  as  well  as 
Choice  was  concerned  in  it.  Seems  it  not  conceivable  that,  in  a 
Life  like  our  Professor's,  where  so  much  bountifully  given  by  Na- 
ture had  in  Practice  failed  and  misgone,  Literature  also  would 
never  rightly  prosper :  that  striving  with  his  characteristic  vehe- 
mence to  paint  this  and  the  other  Picture,  and  ever  without  suo- 
cess,  he  at  last  desperately  dashes  his  sponge,  full  of  all  colours, 
against  the  canvas,  to  try  whether  it  will  paint  Foam  ?  With  ali 
his  stillness,  there  were  perhaps  in  Tcufelsdrockh  desperation 
enough  for  this. 
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A  second  conjecture  we  hazard  mtli  even  less  wan-«inty.  It  is, 
that  Teufelsdrockh  is  not  without  some  touch  of  the  universal 
Keeling,  a  wish  to  proselytise.  How  often  already  have  we  paused, 
uncertain  whetlier  the  basis  of  this  so  enigmatic  nature  were  really 
Stoicism  and  Despau%  or  Love  and  Hope  only  seared  into  the 
figure  of  these  !     Remarkable,  moreover,  is  this  saying  of  his : 

*  How  were  Friendship  possible  ?    In  mutual  devotedness  to  tlie 

*  Good  and  Time :  otherwise  impossible ;  except  as  Armed  Neu- 
'  ti^ality,  or  hollow  Commercial  Tieague.    A  man,  be  the  Heavens 

*  ever  pmsed,  is  sufficient  for  himself;  3'et  were  ten  men,  united 

*  in  Love,  capable  of  being  and  of  doing  what  ten  tliousand  singly 

*  would  fail  in.  Infinite  is  the  help  man  can  peld  to  man/  And 
now  in  conjunction  theremth  consider  this  other:  '  It  is  the  Night 
'  of  the  World,  and  still  long  till  it  bo  Day :  we  wander  amid  the 
'  glimmer  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the  Sun  and  the  Stars  of  Heaven 
'  are  as  if  blotted  out  for  a  season ;  and  two  immeasurable  Plian- 

*  toms,  Htpocrist  and  Atheism,  with  tlie  Gowl,  Sensuality,  stalk 
'  abroad  over  the  Earth,  and  call  it  theirs :  well  at  ease  are  the 

*  Sleepers  for  whom  Existence  is  a  Shallow  Dream/ 

But  what  of  the  awestruck  Wakeful  who  find  it  a  Reality? 
Should  not  these  unite ;  since  even  an  authentic  Spectre  is  not 
visible  to  Two? — In  which  case  were  this  enormous  Clothes- 
Volume  properly  an  enormous  Pitchpan,  which  our  Teufelsdrockh 
in  his  lone  watchtower  had  kindled,  that  it  might  flame  far  and 
wide  through  the  Night,  and  many  a  disconsolately -wandering 
spirit  be  guided  thither  to  a  Brother's  bosom ! — ^We  say  as  before, 
with  all  his  malign  Indifference,  who  knows  what  mad  Hopes  this 
man  may  harbour? 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  fact  to  be  stated  here,  which  hanno- 
nises  ill  with  such  conjecture;  and,  indeed,  were  Teufelsdi-ockh 
made  like  otlier  men,  might  as  good  as  altogether  subvevt  it 
Namely,  that  while  the  Beacon-fire  blazed  its  brightest,  the  Watch- 
man had  quitted  it ;  that  no  pilgrim  could  now  ask  him  :  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  Night?  Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  be  it  known, 
is  no  longer  visibly  present  at  Weissnichtwo,  but  again  to  all  ap- 
peai*ance  lost  in  space !  Some  time  ago,  the  Hofrath  Heuschrcck« 
was  pleased  to  favour  us  with  another  copious  Epistle ;  wherein 
much  is  said  about  the  '  Population-Institute ;'  much  repeated  in 
praise  of  the  Papcrbag  Documents,  the  hieroglyphic  nature  of 
which  our  Hofrath  still  seems  not  to  have  surmised ;  and,  lastly*, 
the  strangest  occun*ence  communicated,  to  us  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  following  paragraph : 

'  Euf,  Wohlgeboren  will  have  seen,  from  the  public  Prints,  with 
'  what  affeoUonate  and  hitherto  fruitless  solicitude  Weis  nichtwo 
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recjards  the  disappearance  of  her  Sage.     Might  but  the  united 
vi/ice  of  Germany  prevail  on  him  to  return ;  nay,  could  wo  but 

*  80  much  as  elucidate  for  ourselves  by  what  mysteiy  be  went 
away!     But,  alas,  old  Lieschen  experiences  or  affects  the  pro 

*  foundest  deafness,  the  profoundest  ignorance:  in  the  Wahngasse 

*  all  lies  swept,  silent,  sealed  up ;  the  Privy  Council  itself  can 

*  hithei*to  elicit  no  answer. 

*  It  had  been  remarked  that  while  the  agitating  news  of  those 

*  Paiisian  Three  Days  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dinned 

*  every  ear  in  Weissnichtwo,  Heir  Teufclsdrockh  was  not  known, 

*  at  the  Oan$  or  elsewhere,  to  have  spoken,  for  a  whole  week,  any 

*  syllable  except  once  these  three :  Es  geht  an  (It  is  beginning). 

*  Shortly  after,  as  Ew.  WoMgehoren  knows,  was  the  public  tran- 

*  quillity  here,  as  in  Berlin,  threatened  by  a  Sedition  of  the  Tailora. 

*  Nor  did  there  want  Evil-wishers,  or  perhaps  mere  despemte 

*  Alaimists,  who  asserted  that  the  closing  Chapter  of  the  Clothes- 

*  Volume  was  to  blame.     In  this  appalling  crisis,  the  serenity  of 

*  our  Philosopher  was  indescribable :  nay,  perhaps  through  one 
'  humble  individual,  sometliing  thereof  might  pass  into  the  Rath 

*  (Council)  itself,  and  so  contribute  to  the  country's  deliverance. 
'  The  Tailors  are  now  entirely  pacificated. — 

*  To  neither  of  these  two  incidents  can  I  attribute  our  loss : 
'  yet  still  comes  there  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  out  of  Paris  and 

*  its  Politics.    For  example,  when  the  Saint-Simonian  Society  titms- 

*  mitted  its  Propositions  hither,  and  the  whole  Oans  was  one  vast- 
'  cackle  of  laughter,  lamentation,  and  astonishment,  our  Sage  saf 

*  mute ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  evening,  said  merely :  "  Hert 

*  also  are  men  who  have  discovered,  not  without  amazement,  that 
'  ^fan  is  still  Man;  of  which  high,  long-forgotten  Truth  you  ah-eady 

*  see  them  make  a  false  application."     Since  tlien,  as  has  been 

*  asceilained  by  examination  of  the  Post-Director,  there  passed  at 

*  least  one  Letter  with  its  Answer  between  the  Messieurs  Bazai*d- 

*  En&ntin  and  our  Professor  himself;  of  what  tenor  can  now  only 

*  be  coi\jectured    On  the  fifth  night  following,  he  was  seen  for  the 

*  last  time ! 

*  Has  this  invaluable  man,  so  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  hostile 

*  Sects  that  convulse  our  Era,  been  spirited -away  by  certain  of 

*  their  emissaries ;  or  did  he  go  forth  voluntarily  to  their  head- 
'  quarters  to  confer  with  them,  and  confront  them?    Reason  wo 

*  have,  at  least  of  a  negative  sort,  to  believe  the  Lost  still  living ; 

*  our  widowed  heart  also  whispers  that  ere  long  he  will  himself 

*  give  a  sign.     Othei-wise,  indeed,  his  archives  must,  one  day,  be 

*  opened  by  Authority;  where  much,  perhaps  the  PaUngenesie  it 
'  self,  is  thought  to  be  reposited.' 
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Thus  far  the  Hofrath ;  who  vanishes,  as  is  his  wont,  too  like 
an  Ignis  Fatuiis,  leaving  the  dai'k  still  darker. 

So  that  Teufelsdrockh's  public  History  were  not  done,  then,  or 
reduced  to  an  even,  unroinantio  tenor;  nay,  perhaps  the  better 
part  thereof  were  only  beginning?  We  stand  in  a  region  of  con- 
jectures, where  substance  has  melted  into  shadow,  and  one  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  the  other.  May  Time,  which  solves  or 
suppresses  all  problems,  tlirow  glad  light  on  this  also !  Our  own 
piivate  conjecture,  now  amounting  almost  to  certainty,  is  that, 
safe-moorad  in  some  stillest  obscurity,  not  to  lie  always  still,  Teu 
felsdrockh  is  actually  in  London ! 

Here,  however,  can  the  present  Editor,  with  an  ambrosial  joy 
as  of  over-weariness  falling  into  sleep,  lay  down  his  pen.  Well 
does  he  know,  if  human  testimony  be  woiiJi  aught,  that  to  innu- 
merable British  readers  likewise,  this  is  a  satisfying  consumma- 
tion ;  that  inniunerable  British  readei-s  consider  him,  during  these 
current  months,  but  as  an  uneasy  interruption  to  their  ways  of 
thought  and  digestion ;  and  indicate  so  much,  not  without  a  oei^ 
tain  iiTitancy  and  even  spoken  invective.  For  which,  as  for  other 
mercies,  ought  not  he  io  thank  the  Upper  Powers  ?  To  one  and 
all  of  you,  O  irritated  readers,  he,  with  outstretched  arms  and  open 
heart,  will  wave  a  kind  farewell.  Thou  too,  miraculous  Entity, 
Avho  namest  thyself  Yorkb  and  Oliver,  and  with  thy  vivacities  and 
genialities,  with  tliy  ail-too  Irish  mirth  and  madness,  and  odour  of 
palled  punch,  makest  such  strange  work,  farewell ;  long  as  thou 
canst,  fax^weUI  Have  we  not,  in  the  course  of  Eternity,  travelled 
some  months  of  our  life-journey  in  partial  sight  of  one  another' 
have  we  not  existed  together,  though  in  a  state  of  quarrel? 
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LECTURES  ON  HEROES. 


LECTURE  I. 

[Tuesday,  5fch  May  1840.1 

IHK  HEBO  AS  DIVINITY.      ODIN.      PAGANISM  '    SCANDINATIAM 
MYTHOLOGY. 

Wb  have  undei-taken  to  discoui-se  here  for  a  little  on  Gi'eat  Men 
theh*  manner  of  appeai'auce  m  our  world's  husiness,  howr  they  have 
shaped  themselves  m  the  world's  history,  what  ideas  men  foimed 
of  them,  what  work  they  did ;— on  Heroes,  namely,  and  on  their 
reception  and  performance;  what  I  call  Hero-worship  and  the 
Hei*oic  in  human  affairs.  Too  evidently  this  is  a  lai'ge  topic ;  de- 
sei'ving  quite  other  treatment  than  we  can  expect  to  give  it  at  pre- 
sent. A  lai'ge  topic ;  indeed,  an  illimitable  one ;  wide  as  Univer- 
sal History  itself.  For,  as  I  take  it.  Universal  History,  the  history 
of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  His- 
toiy  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here.  They  wei-e  the 
leadera  of  men,  these  great  ones ;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in 
a  wide  sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the  geneitd  mass  of  men  con- 
trived to  do  or  to  attain ;  all  things  that  wc  see  standing  accom- 
plished in  the  world  ai*e  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the 
practical  realisation  and  embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in 
the  Gi'eat  Men  sent  into  the  world :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's 
history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  histojy  of  tliese.  Too 
clearly  it  is  a  topic  we  shall  do  no  justice  to  in  this  place ! 

One  comfort  is,  that  Great  Men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  ai*e  pro- 
fitable company.  We  camiut  look,  however  impei-fectly,  upon  a 
great  man,  >vithout  gaining  something  by  him.  He  is  the  living 
light-fountain,  which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  be  near.  The  light 
which  enlightens,  which  has  enlightened  the  darkness  of  the  world ; 
and  this  not  as  a  kindled  lamp  only,  but  rather  as  a  natui'al  lumi- 
nary shining  by  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  a  flowing  light-fountain,  as  1 
say,  of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood  and  heraic  nobleness ; 
—in  whose  radiance  all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.    On 
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any  tenns  whatsoever,  you  will  not  grudge  to  wander  in  such 
neighbourhood  for  a  while.  These  Six  classes  of  Heroes,  chosen 
out  of  widely-distant  countries  and  epochs,  and  in  mere  external 
figure  differing  altogether,  ought,  if  wo  look  faithfully  at  them,  to 
illustrate  several  things  for  us.  Gould  wc  see  thdm  well,  Mre  should 
get  some  glimpses  into  the  very  marrow  of  tuo  world's  history. 
How  happy,  could  I  but,  in  any  measure,  in  such  times  as  these* 
make  manifest  to  you  the  meanings  of  Heroism ;  tlie  divine  rela- 
tion (for  I  may  well  call  it  such)  which  in  all  times  unites  a  Great 
Man  to  other  men ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  not  exhaust  my  subject, 
but  BO  much  as  break  ground  on  it !  At  all  events,  I  must  make 
the  attempt. 

It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.  A  man's,  or  a  nation  of  men's.  By  reli- 
gion I  do  not  mean  here  the  church-creed  which  he  professes,  the 
aiiicles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign  and,  in  words  or  otherwise,  as- 
sei*t ;  not  this  wholly,  in  many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men 
of  all  kinds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to  almost  all  degrees  of 
worth  or  worthlessncss  under  each  or  any  of  them.  This  is  not 
what  I  call  reUgion,  this  jjrofession  and  assertion ;  which  is  often 
only  a  profession  and  assei-tion  fi*om  the  outworks  of  the  man 
from  the  mere  ai-gumentative  region  of  him,  if  even  so  deep  as 
that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  believe  (and  this  is 
often  enough  without  asseiting  it  even  to  himself,  much  less  to 
others) ;  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and  know 
fur  certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious  Uni- 
verse, and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the 
primary  thing  for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest. 
That  id  his  religion ;  or,  it  may  be,  his  mere  scepticism  and  no- 
reUgion:  the  manner  it  is  in  which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually 
related  to  the  Unseen  World  or  No-world ;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell 
me  what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  veiy  great  extent  what  tiie  man 
is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is.  Of  a  man  or  of  a  nation 
we  inquire,  therefore,  fii'st  of  all.  What  religion  they  had  ?  Was 
it  Heathenism.— plurality  of  gods,  mere  sensuous  representation 
of  this  Mystery  of  life,  and  for  chief  recognised  element  tlierein 
Physical  Force  f  Was  it  Christianism;  faith  in  an  Invisible,  not 
as  real  only,  but  as  the  only  reality ;  Time,  through  ever}'  meanest 
moment  of  it,  resting  on  Eternity;  Pagan  empire  of  Force  dis- 
placed by  a  nobler  supremacy,  that  of  Holiness  ?  Was  it  Scepti- 
cism, uncertainty  and  inquiry  whether  there  was  an  Unseen  World, 
any  Mystery  of  IJfe  except  a  mad  one ; — doubt  as  to  all  this*  or 
perhaps  unbelief  and  flat  denial  ?    Answering  of  this  question  is 
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gi\ing  us  the  soul  of  the  history  of  the  man  or  nation.  The 
thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents  of  the  actions  they  did ;  their 
feelings  were  parents  of  their  thoughts :  it  was  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  in  them  that  detei-mined  the  outward  and  actual ; — their 
rehgion,  as  I  say,  was  the  great  fact  about  them.  In  Uiese  Dis- 
coui'ses,  limited  as  we  ai-e,  it  will  be  good  to  direct  our  suiTey 
chiefly  to  that  religious  phasis  of  the  matter.  That  once  known 
well,  all  is  known.  "We  have  chosen  as  the  first  Hero  in  our  series, 
Odin  the  central  figure  of  Scandinavian  Paganism ;  an  emblem  to 
us  of  a  most  extensive  province  of  things.  I^et  us  look,  for  a  little, 
at  the  Hero  as  Divinity,  the  oldest  primary  foi-m  of  Heroism. 

Surely  it  seems  a  very  strange -looking  thing  this  Paganism; 
almost  inconceivable  to  us  in  these  days.  A  bewildering,  inextri- 
cable jungle  of  delusions,  confusions,  falsehoods,  and  absurdities, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  Life !  A  thing  that  fills  us  with  aston- 
ishment, almost,  if  it  were  possible,  with  incredulity, — for  tinily  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  that  sane  men  could  ever  calml}",  with 
their  eyes  open,  believe  and  live  by  such  a  set  of  doctiines.  That 
men  should  have  worshiped  their  poor  fellow-man  as  a  God,  and 
not  him  only,  bu^  stocks  and  stones,  and  all  manner  of  animate 
and  inanimate  objects ;  and  fashioned  for  themselves  such  a  dis- 
tracted chaos  of  hallucinations  by  way  of  Theoiy  of  the  Universe : 
all  this  looks  like  an  incredible  fable.  Nevcilhcless  it  is  a  clear 
fact  tliat  they  did  it  Such  hideous  inextricable  jungle  of  mis- 
worships,  misbeliefs,  men,  made  as  we  are,  did  actually  hold  by, 
and  live  at  home  in.  This  is  stmnge.  Yes,  we  may  pause  in  sor- 
row and  silence  over  the  deptlis  of  darkness  tliat  are  in  man ;  if 
we  rejoice  in  the  heights  of  purer  vision  he  has  attained  to.  Such 
things  were  and  are  in  man ;  in  all  men ;  in  us  too. 

Som«  speculatoi*s  have  a  shoil  wa^-  of  accounting  for  tlie  Pagan 
religion :  mere  quackeiy,  priestcraft,  and  dupciy,  say  they ;  no 
sane  man  ever  did  believe  it, — merely  conlriveU  to  persuade  other 
men,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  sane,  to  boliove  it !  It  will  be 
often  our  duty  to  protest  against  this  sort  of  hypothesis  about 
men's  doings  and  histoiy :  and  I  here,  on  the  very  threshold,  pro- 
test against  it  in  reference  to  Paganism,  and  to  all  other  iwis  by 
which  man  has  ever  for  a  length  of  time  striven  to  walk  in  this 
world.  They  have  all  had  a  truth  in  them,  or  men  would  not 
have  taken  them  up.  Quackery  and  dupery  do  abound;  in  reli* 
gions,  above  all  in  the  more  advanced  decaying  stages  of  religions, 
they  have  fearfully  abounded  :  but  quackery  was  never  the  origi 
nating  influence  in  such  things ;  it  was  not  the  health  and  life  of 
such  things,  but  their  disease,  the  sure  precursor  of  their  being 
about  to  die  *    Let  us  never  forget  this.    It  seems  to  me  a  most 
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Dioumful  hypothesis,  Uiat  of  quackeiy  giving  birth  to  any  faith 
even  in  savage  men.  Quackeiy  gives  biith  to  notliing;  gives 
death  to  all  tilings.  We  shall  not  see  into  the  tme  hcait  of  any- 
thing, if  we  look  merely  at  tlie  quackeiies  of  it ;  if  we  do  not  I'eject 
the  quackeiies  altogether;  as  mere  diseases,  corruptions,  with 
which  our  and  all  men's  sole  duty  is  to  have  done  with  them,  to 
sweep  them  out  of  our  thoughts  as  out  of  our  practice.  Man 
eveiyAvhere  is  the  boi*n  enemy  of  lies.  I  find  Grand  Lamaism  it- 
self to  have  a  kind  of  tnith  in  it.  Bead  the  candid,  cleai*- sighted, 
rather  sceptical  Mr.  Turner's  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  that  coun- 
tiy,  and  see.  They  have  their  belief,  these  poor  Thibet  people, 
that  Pi'ovidence  sends  down  always  an  Incarnation  of  Himself  into 
eveiy  generation.  At  bottom  some  belief  in  a  kind  of  Pope !  At 
bottom  still  better,  belief  that  there  is  a  Oreatest  Man ;  that  he  is 
discoverable ;  that,  once  discovered,  we  ought  to  treat  him  with 
an  obedience  which  knows  no  bounds !  This  is  the  ti*uth  of  Gmnd 
Lamaism ;  the  '  discovei'ability'  is  the  only  error  here.  The  Thi- 
bet Priests  have  methods  of  their  own  of  discovering  what  Man  is 
Greatest,  fit  to  be  supreme  over  them.  Bad  methods:  but  are 
they  so  much  worse  than  our  methods, — of  understanding  him  to 
be  always  the  eldest- bora  of  a  certtiin  genealogy?    Alas,  it  is  a 

difficult  tiling  to  find  good  methods  for! ^We  shall  begin  to 

have  a  chance  of  understanding  Paganism,  when  we  first  admit 
that  to  its  followers  it  was,  at  one  time,  earaestly  ti*ue.  Let  us 
consider  it  veiy  certain  that  men  did  believe  in  Paganism ;  men 
with  open  eyes,  sound  senses,  men  made  altogether  like  ourselves; 
that  we,  had  we  been  there,  should  have  believed  in  it.  Ask  now, 
What  Paganism  could  have  been  ? 

Another  theory,  somewhat  more  respectable,  attributes  such 
things  to  Allegory.  It  was  a  play  of  poetic  minds,  say  these  theo- 
rists; a  shadowing -forth,  in  allegorical  fable,  in  pei*sonification 
and  visual  form,  of  ^hat  such  poetic  minds  had  known  and  felt  oi 
this  Univei*se.  Which  agi*ees,  add  they,  with  a  primary  law  of  hu 
man  nature,  still  eveiywhere  obsei'vably  at  work,  though  in  less 
impoilant  things.  That  what  a  man  feels  intensely,  he  struggles  to 
speak-out  of  him,  to  see  represented  before  him  in  visual  shape, 
and  as  if  with  a  kind  of  life  and  historical  reality  in  it.  Now 
doubtless  there  is  such  a  law,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  hu- 
man nature ;  neither  need  we  doubt  that  it  did  operate  fundamen- 
tally in  this  business.  The  h3rpothesis  which  ascribes  Paganism 
wholly  or  mostly  to  this  agency,  I  call  a  little  more  respectable ; 
but  I  cannot  yet  call  it  the  true  hypothesis.  Think,  would  we  be- 
lieve, and  take  Avith  us  as  our  life-guidance,  an  allegoiy,  a  pootio 
•port?    Not  spoil  but  earnest  is  what  we  sliould  requii*e.    It  is  « 
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most  eai'nest  thing  to  be  alive  in  this  world ;  to  die  in  not  sport 
for  a  man.  Man's  life  never  was  a  spoi-t  to  him ;  it  was  a  stem 
reality,  altogether  a  serious  matter  to  be  alive !  I  find,  therefore, 
that  Uiough  these  Allegory  theorists  are  on  the  way  towards  ti-uth 
in  this  matter,  they  have  not  reached  it  either.  Pugan  Religion 
is  indeed  an  Allegory,  a  Symbol  of  what  men  felt  and  knew  about 
the  Universe ;  and  all  Religions  are  symbols  of  that,  altering  al- 
M'uys  as  that  alters  :  but  it  seems  to  me  a  mdical  peiTersion,  ana 
even  twversion,  of  the  business,  to  put  that  forward  as  the  origin 
and  moving  cause,  when  it  was  i-ather  the  result  and  teimination. 
To  get  beautiful  allegories,  a  perfect  poetic  symbol,  was  not  tlie 
want  of  men ;  but  to  know  what  they  were  to  behove  about  this 
Univei*8e,  what  course  they  were  to  steer  in  it;  what,  in  this  mys- 
terious Life  of  theirs,  they  had  to  hope  and  to  fear,  to  do  and  to 
forbear  doing.  The  Pilgrims  Progress  is  an  Allegoiy,  and  a  beau- 
tiful, just  and  serious  one ;  but  consider  whether  Bunyan's  Alle- 
goiy could  luive  preceded  the  Faitli  it  symbolises !  The  Faitli  had 
to  be  already  there,  standing  believed  by  everybody; — of  which 
the  Allegory  could  then  become  a  shadow ;  and,  with  cdl  its  serious- 
ness, we  may  say  a  sportful  shadow,  a  mere  play  of  the  Fancy,  in 
comparison  with  that  awful  Fact  and  scientific  certainty,  which  it 
poetically  strives  to  emblem.  The  Allegoiy  is  the  product  of  the 
ceiiainty,  not  the  producer  of  it ;  not  in  Bunyan's  nor  in  any  other 
case.  For  Paganism,  therefore,  we  have  still  to  inquire,  Whence 
came  that  scientific  certainty,  the  parent  of  such  a  bewildered  heap 
of  allegories,  erroi*s  and  confusions  ?    How  was  it,  what  was  it  ? 

Surely  it  were  a  foolish  attempt  to  pretend '  explaining,'  in  this 
place,  or  in  any  place,  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  far-distant  dis- 
tracted cloudy  imbroglio  of  Paganism, — more  like  a  cloudfield, 
than  a  distant  continent  of  firm  land  and  facts !  It  is  no  longer 
a  reality,  yet  it  was  one.  We  ought  to  undei*stand  that  this  seem- 
ing cloudfield  was  once  a  reality ;  that  not  poetic  allegory,  least  of 
all  that  dupeiy  and  deception  was  the  origin  of  it.  Men,  I  say. 
never  did  believe  idle  songs,  never  risked  their  soul's  life  on  alle- 
gories: men,  in  all  times,  especially  in  early  earnest  times,  ha\e 
had  an  instinct  for  detecting  quacks,  for  detesting  quacks.  Let 
us  tiy  if,  leaving  out  both  the  quack  theory  and  the  allegoiy  ono, 
and  listening  with  afiectionate  attention  to  that  far-off  confused 
rumour  of  the  Pagan  ages,  we  cannot  ascertain  so  muoh  as  this  at 
least,  That  there  was  a  kind  of  fact  at  the  heart  of  them ;  tliat  they 
too  wore  not  mendacious  and  distracted,  but  in  then*  own  poor  way 
true  and  sane  1 

You  remember  that  fimcy  of  Plato's,  of  a  man  who  had  grown  to 
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matnritj  in  some  dark  distance,  and  was  brought  on  a  sudden  into 
the  npper  air  to  see  the  sun  rise.  Wliat  would  his  wonder  be,  his 
rapt  astonishment  at  tlie  sight  we  daily  witness  with  indifference ! 
With  the  free  open  sense  of  a  child,  yet  with  the  ripe  faculty  of  a 
man,  his  whole  heart  would  be  kindled  by  that  sight,  he  would 
discern  it  well  to  be  Godlike,  his  soul  would  fall  doAvn  in  worship 
before  it.  Now,  just  such  a  childlike  greatness  was  in  the  primi- 
tive nations.  The  fii*st  Pagan  Thinker  among  rude  men,  the  first 
man  that  began  to  think,  was  precisely  this  child-man  of  Plato*s. 
Simple,  open  as  a  child,  yet  with  the  depth  and  strength  of  a  man. 
Nature  had  as  yet  no  name  to  him ;  he  had  not  yet  united  under 
a  name  the  infinite  variety  of  sights,  sounds,  shapes  and  motions, 
which  we  now  collectively  name  Universe,  Nature,  or  the  like, — 
and  so  with  a  name  dismiss  it  from  us.  To  tlie  wild  deep-hearted 
man  all  was  yet  new,  not  veiled  under  names  or  formulas ;  it  stood 
naked,  flashing -in  on  him  there,  beautiful,  awful,  unspeakable. 
Nature  was  to  this  man,  what  to  the  Thinker  and  Prophet  it  for- 
ever is,  pretematamX,  This  green  flowery  rock -built  earth,  the 
trees,  the  mountains,  rivers,  many- sounding  seas; — that  great 
deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims  overhead ;  the  winds  sweeping 
through  it ;  the  black  cloud  fashioning  itself  together,  now  poui^ 
ing  out  fire,  now  hail  and  rain ;  what  is  it?  Ay,  what?  At  bottom 
we  do  not  yet  know ;  we  can  never  know  at  all.  It  is  not  by  our 
superior  insight  that  we  escape  the  difficiilty ;  it  is  by  our  superior 
levity,  our  inattention,  our  trant  of  insight.  It  is  by  not  thinking 
that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  Hardened  round  us,  encasing 
wholly  eveiy  notion  we  fbrm,  is  a  wrappage  of  traditions,  hear- 
says, mere  toords.  We  call  that  fire  of  the  black  thunder- cloud 
'  electricity,'  and  lecture  learnedly  about  it,  and  grind  the  like  of 
it  out  of  glass  and  silk :  but  ichat  is  it?  What  made  it?  Whence 
comes  it?  Whither  goes  it?  Science  has  done  much  for  us ;  but 
it  is  a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep  sacred 
infinitude  of  Nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on  which 
all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film.  This  world,  after  all 
our  science  and  sciences,  is  still  a  miracle ;  wonderful,  inscrutable, 
magical  and  more,  to  whosoever  will  think  of  it. 

That  great  mystery  of  Tims,  were  there  no  other ;  the  illimit- 
able, silent,  never-resting  thing  called  Time,  rolling,  rushing  on, 
swift,  silent,  like  an  all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on  which  we  and 
all  the  Universe  swim  like  exhalations,  like  appaiitions  which  are, 
and  then  are  not:  this  is  forever  very  literally  a  miracle ;  a  thing  to 
strike  us  dumb, — for  we  have  no  word  to  speak  abou^  H.  TJiis 
Universe,  ah  me  1 — ^what  could  the  wild  man  know  of  it ;  what  can 
we  y«t  know  ?  That  it  ia  a  Foree,  and  thousandfold  Complexily  of 
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Forces ;  a  Force  \i  hich.  is  not  we.  That  is  all ;  it  is  not  we,  it  is 
altogether  different  from  us.  Force,  Force,  everywhere  Force ;  we 
ourselves  a  mysterious  Force  in  the  centre  of  that.    *  There  is  not 

•  a  leaf  rotting  on  the  highway  but  has  Force  in  it :  how  else  could 

*  it  rot?'  Nay  surely,  to  the  Atheistic  Thinker,  if  such  a  one  were 
possible,  it  must  be  a  miracle  too,  this  huge  illimitable  whirhvind 
of  Force,  which  envelops  us  here ;  never-resting  whirhvind,  high 
as  Immensity,  old  as  Eternity.  What  is  it?  God's  Creation,  the 
religious  people  answer;  it  is  the  Almighty  God's!  Atheistic 
science  babbles  poorly  of  it,  with  scientific  nomenclatures,  experi- 
ments and  whatnot,  as  if  it  wei'e  a  poor  dead  thing,  to  be  bottled- 
up  in  Leyden  jars,  and  sold  over  counters :  but  the  natural  sense 
of  man,  in  all  times,  if  he  will  honestly  apply  his  sense,  proclaims 
it  to  bo  a  living  thing, — ah,  an  unspeakable,  godlike  thing ;  towards 
which  the  best  attitude  for  us,  after  never  so  much  science,  is  awe, 
devout  prostration  and  humility  of  soul ;  worship  if  not  in  words, 
then  in  silence. 

But  now  I  remark  farther :  What  in  such  a  time  as  ours  it  re- 
quires a  Prophet  or  Poet  to  teach  us,  namely,  the  stripping-off  of 
those  poor  undevout  wrappages,  nomenclatures  and  scientific  hear- 
says,— this,  tlie  ancient  earnest  soul,  as  yet  unencumbered  with 
tliese  things,  did  for  itself.  The  world,  which  is  now  divine  only 
to  the  gifted,  was  then  divine  to  whosoever  would  tuna  his  eye  upon 
it.  He  stood  bare  before  it  face  to  face.  '  All  was  Godlike  or  God  :* 
— Jean  Paul  still  finds  it  so ;  the  giant  Jean  Paul,  who  has  power 
to  escape  out  of  hearsays ;  but  then  there  were  no  hearsays.  Ca- 
nopus  shining-down  over  the  desert,  with  its  blue  diamond  bright- 
ness (that  wild  blue  spirit-like  brightness,  far  brighter  than  we  ever 
witness  here),  would  pierce  into  the  heart  of  the  vnld  Ishmaelitish 
man,  whom  it  was  guiding  through  the  solitary  waste  there.  To 
his  wild  heart,  with  all  feelings  in  it,  with  no  speech  for  any  feeling, 
it  might  seem  a  little  eye,  that  Canopus,  glancing-out  on  him  from 
the  great  deep  Eternity;  revealing  the  inner  Splendour  to  him. 
Cannot  we  understand  how  these  men  worshiped  Canopus ;  became 
what  we  call  Sabeans,  worshiping  the  stars  ?  Such  is  to  me  tho 
seci'et  of  all  foi*ms  of  Paganism.  Worship  is  transcendent  wonder ; 
wonder  for  which  there  is  now  no  limit  or  measure ;  that  is  wor- 
ship. To  these  primeval  men,  all  things  and  everything  they  saw 
exist  beside  them  were  an  emblem  of  the  Godlike,  of  some  God. 

And  look  what  perennial  fibre  of  truth  was  in  that.  To  us  also, 
tlirough  every  star,  through  every  blade  of  grass,  is  not  a  God  made 
visible,  if  we  will  open  our  minds  and  eyes?  We  do  not  worship 
in  that  way  now :  but  is  it  not  reckoned  still  a  merit,  proof  of  what 
we  call  a  '  poetic  nature/  that  we  recognise  how  every  object  has  a 
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divine  beauty  iii  it ;  how  every  object  still  verily  is  *  a  wimiov 
through  which  we  may  look  into  Infinitude  itself?*  He  that  can 
discern  the  loveliness  of  things,  we  call  him  Poet,  Painter,  Man 
of  Genius,  gifted,  lovable.  'J'hese  poor  Sabeaus  did  even  what  he 
does, — in  their  own  fashion.  That  they  did  it,  ip  what  fashion 
soevc)*.  'vas  a  meiit :  better  than  what  the  entirely  s'i«ui)id  man  did, 
what  the  horse  and  camel  did, — namely,  nothing ! 

But  now  if  all  thinp^s  whatsoever  that  we  look  upon  are  emblems 
to  us  of  the  Highest  God,  I  add  tliat  more  so  than  any  of  them  ia 
man  such  an  emblem.  You  have  heard  of  St.  Chrysostom's  cele- 
bi*ated  saying,  in  reference  to  the  Shekinah,  or  Ark  of  Testimony, 
visible  Revelation  of  God,  among  the  Hebrews :  **  The  ti*ue  Sheki- 
nah is  Man  !"  Yes,  it  is  even  so :  this  is  no  vain  phnise ;  it  is  ve- 
ritably so.  The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mystery  in  us  that  calls 
itself  **  I," — ah,  what  words  have  we  for  such  things  ? — is  a  breath 
of  Heaven ;  the  Highest  Being  reveals  himself  in  man.  This  b<«dy, 
these  faculties,  this  life  of  ours,  is  it  not  all  as  a  vesture  for  that 
Unnamed  ?  *  There  is  but  one  temple  in  tlie  Universe,*  says  the 
devout  Novalis,  *  and  that  is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is  holiei 
'  than  that  high  foim.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to 
•  this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh.  We  touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our 
'  hand  on  a  human  body !'  This  sounds  much  Uke  a  mere  Aouiish 
of  rhetoric ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  well  meditated,  it  will  tmn-out  to 
be  a  scientific  fact ;  the  expi'ession,  in  such  words  as,  can  be  had, 
of  the  actual  ti-uth  of  the  thing.  We  ai*e  the  miracle  of  miracles, — 
the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  God.  We  cannot  understand  it, 
we  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it ;  but  we  may  feel  and  know,  if  we 
like,  that  it  is  verily  so. 

Well ;  these  truths  were  once  more  readily  felt  than  now.  The 
young  generations  of  the  world,  who  had  in  tliem  the  freshness  of 
young  children,  and  yet  the  depth  of  earnest  men,  who  did  not 
think  that  they  had  finished-off  all  things  in  Heaven  and  Eaiih  by 
merely  giving  them  scientific  names,  but  had  to  ga;ce  direct  at  them 
there,  with  awe  and  wonder :  they  felt  better  what  of  divinity  is  in 
man  and  Nature ; — they,  without  being  mad,  could  worship  Nature, 
and  man  more  than  anything  else  in  Nature.  Worship,  that  is,  as 
I  said  above,  admire  without  limit :  this,  in  the  full  use  of  their 
faculties,  with  all  sincerity  of  heart,  they  could  do.  I  consider 
Hero-worship  to  be  the  grand  modifying  element  in  that  ancient 
system  of  thought.  What  I  called  the  perplexed  jungle  of  Pa- 
ganism sprang,  we  may  say,  out  of  many  roots :  eveiy  admiration, 
adoration  of  a  star  or  natmul  object,  was  a  root  or  fibre  of  a  root ; 
but  Hero-worship  is  the  deepest  root  of  all ;  the  tap-root,  from  which 
in  a  gvo&t  degree  all  the  rest  were  nouiished  and  grown. 
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And  now  if  worship  even  of  a  star  had  some  meaning  in  it,  how 
much  more  might  that  of  a  Hero !  Worship  of  a  Hero  is  tran- 
scendent admiration  of  a  Great  Man.  I  say  gi-eat  men  arc  still  ad- 
mirahle;  I  say  there  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  else  admirable  1  No 
nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for  one  higher  than  himself 
dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  houi*,  and  at  all  hours, 
the  vivifying  influence  in  man's  life.  Religion  I  find  stand  upon 
it;  not  Paganism  only,  but  far  higher  and  ti-uer  religions, — all  re- 
ligion hitherto  known.  Heio- worship,  heartfelt  prostrate  admira- 
tion, submission,  buiTiing,  boundless,  for  a  noblest  godlike  Foi*m 
of  Man, — ^is  not  that  the  germ  of  Christianity  itself?  The  greatest 
of  all  Heroes  is  One — wliom  we  do  not  name  here !  Let  sacred 
silence  meditate  that  sacred  matter  ,*  you  will  find  it  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  a  principle  extant  throughout  man's  whole  history  on 
earth. 

Or  coming  into  lower,  less  Mwspeakable  provinces,  is  not  all 
Iioyalty  akin  to  reUgious  Faith  also  ?  Faitli  is  loyalty  to  some  in- 
spired Teacher,  some  spuitual  Hero.  And  what  therefore  is  loyalty 
proper,  the  life-breath  of  all  society,  but  an  effluence  of  Hero-wor- 
ship, submissive  admiration  for  the  truly  great  ?  Society  is  founded 
on  Hero-worship.  All  dignities  of  rank,  on  which  human  associa- 
tion rests,  are  what  we  may  call  a  ^eroarchy  (Government  of  He- 
roes),— or  a  Hierarchy,  for  it  is  *  sacred'  enough  withal !  The  Duke 
means  Dux,  Leader;  King  is  Kbn-ning,  Ranging,  Man  that  knowt 
or  cans.  Society  everywhere  is  some  representation,  not  twsupport- 
ably  inaccurate,  of  a  graduated  Worship  of  Heroes ; — reverence  and 
obedience  done  to  men  really  great  and  wise.  Not  tnsupportably 
inaccurate,  I  say !  They  are  all  as  banknotes,  these  social  digni 
taries,  all  representing  gold ; — and  several  of  them,  alas,  always  are 
forged  notes.  We  can  do  with  some  forged  false  notes ;  with  a  good 
many  even;  but  not  with  all,  or  the  most  of  tliem  forged!  No : 
there  have  to  come  revolutions  then ;  cries  of  Democracy,  Liberty 
and  Equality,  and  I  know  not  what : — the  notes  being  all  false,  and 
no  gold  to  be  had  for  tliem,  people  take  to  crying  in  tlieir  despair 
tliat  there  is  no  gold,  that  Uiere  never  was  any ! — *  Gold,*  Hero- 
worship,  is  nevertheless,  as  it  was  always  and  everywhere,  and  can 
not  cease  till  man  himself  ceases. 

I  am  well  aware  tliat  in  these  days  Hero-worship,  the  thing  I 
call  Hero-worship,  professes  to  have  gone-out,  and  finally  ceased. 
This,  for  reasons  which  it  ^vill  be  woiUi  while  some  time  to  inquire 
into,  is  an  age  that  as  it  were  denies  the  existence  of  great  men ; 
denies  the  desirableness  of  great  men.  Show  our  ciitics  a  great 
man,  a  Luther  for  example,  they  begin  to  what  they  call '  account* 
for  him;  not  to  woi*ahip  him,  but  talte  the  dimensions  of  him, — 
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and  bring  him  out  to  be  a  little  kind  of  man !  He  was  tbe  '  creature 
of  tlie  Time,'  they  say;  the  Time  called  him  foilh,  the  Time  did 
eveiything,  he  nothing — but  what  we  the  little  critic  could  have 
done  too !  This  seems  to  me  but  melancholy  work.  The  Time 
call  foilh?  Alas,  we  have  known  Times  odU  loudly  enough  for 
their  great  man ;  but  not  find  him  when  they  called  !  He  was  not 
there ;  Providence  had  not  sent  him  ;  the  Time,  calling  its  loudest, 
had  to  go  down  to  confusion  and  wreck  because  he  would  not  com6 
when  called.  For  if  wo  will  think  of  it,  no  Time  need  have  gono 
to  i-uin,  could  it  have  found  a  man  great  enough,  a  man  wise  and 
good  enough :  wisdom  to  discern  truly  what  the  Time  wanted,  va- 
lour to  lead  it  on  the  right  road  thither ;  these  are  the  salvation  of 
any  Time.  But  I  Uken  common  languid  Times,  with  tlieir  unbe- 
lief, distress,  perplexity,  with  their  languid  doubting  clxaiucters  and 
emban-assed  circumstances,  impoteutly  crumbling-down  into  ever 
worse  disti'css  towaids  final  iniin; — all  this  I  liken  to  dry  dead 
fuel,  waiting  for  the  lightning  out  of  Heaven  tliat  shall  kindle  it. 
The  gi-eat  man,  with  his  fi-ee  force  direct  out  of  God's  o>N'n  hand, 
is  the  lightning.  His  word  is  the  wise  healing  word  which  all  can 
believe  in.  All  blazes  round  him  now,  when  he  has  once  stiiick 
on  it,  into  fire  like  liis  own.  The  diy  mouldering  sticks  ai-e  thought 
to  have  called  him  foi-th.  They  did  want  him  greatly ;  but  as  to 
calling  him  foilh — ! — Those  are  critics  of  small  vision,  I  think, 
who  ciy :  **  See,  is  it  not  the  sticks  that  made  the  fii-e  ?"  No  sadder 
proof  can  be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  littleness  than  disbelief  in 
great  men.  There  is  no  sadder  symptom  of  a  geneiution  than  such 
genei*al  blindness  to  the  spuitual  lightning,  with  faith  only  in  the 
heap  of  bari'en  dead  fuel.  It  is  the  lust  consummation  of  unbelief. 
In  all  epochs  of  the  world's  history,  we  shall  find  the  Great  Man 
to  have  been  the  indispensable  saviour  of  his  epoch ; — the  Ught- 
ning,  without  which  the  fuel  never  would  have  bunit.  The  History 
of  tlie  World,  I  said  already,  was  the  Biography  of  Great  Men. 

Such  small  critics  do  what  they  can  to  promote  unbelief  and 
universal  spiritual  paralysis :  but  happily  they  cannot  always  com- 
pletely succeed.  In  all  times  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  aiise  great 
enough  to  feel  that  they  and  their  docti'iues  are  chimei-as  and  cob- 
webs. And  what  is  notable,  in  no  time  whatever  can  they  entii*ely 
eradicate  out  of  U^'iug  men's  hearts  a  ceilain  altogether  peculiar 
reverence  for  Great  Men ;  genuine  admii-ation,  loyalty,  adomtion, 
however  dim  and  pei-veiled  it  may  be.  Hero-worship  endures  for- 
ever while  man  endures.  Boswell  venei*ates  his  Johnson,  right 
truly  even  in  the  Eighteenth  century.  The  unbelieving  Fi^ndi  be- 
lieve in  then*  Voltaire ;  and  bui-st-out  round  him  into  veiy  cuiious 
Hei'O-worship^  in  that  last  act  of  his  life,  when  they  stifle  him  under 
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rosos.'  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  extremely  curious  this  of  Vol- 
taire. Truly,  if  Christianity  be  the  highest  instance  of  Hero-wor- 
ship, then  we  may  find  here  in  Voltairism  one  of  the  lowest !  He 
whose  Ufe  was  that  of  a  kind  of  Antichi^ist,  does  again  on  this  side 
exhibit  a  curious  conti-ast.  No  people  ever  were  so  little  pi-one  to 
admire  at  all  as  those  French  of  Voltaire.  Persiflage  was  the  cha- 
racter of  their  whole  mind  ;  adoi*ation  had  nowhere  a  place  in  it. 
Yet  see !  The  old  man  uf  Forney  comes-ui)  to  Paris ;  an  old,  totter- 
ing, infii-m  man  of  eighty -four  yeai-s.  They  feel  that  he  too  is  a  kind 
of  Hero ;  that  he  has  spent  his  life  in  opposing  error  and  ii^ustice, 
delivering  Calases,  unmasking  hypocrites  in  high  places ; — in  shoit 
that  /itf  too,  though  in  a  stiange  way,  has  fought  Hke  a  valiant  man. 
They  feel  withal  that,  Uperaifiaye  be  the  great  thing,  there  never 
was  such  a  peraifleur.  He  is  tlie  realised  ideal  of  every  one  of  them ; 
the  thing  tliey  are  all  wanting  to  be ;  of  all  Frenchmen  the  most 
French.  He  is  pix)perly  their  god,  —  such  god  as  they  ai-e  fit  for. 
Accordingly  all  persons,  from  the  Queen  Antoinette  to  the  Dou- 
anier  at  the  Poito  St.  Denis,  do  they  not  worship  him  ?  People  of 
quality  disguise  themselves  as  tavern -waiters.  The  Maitre  de 
Poste,  with  a  broad  oath,  orders  his  Postilion :  "  Va  bon  train ;  thou 
ait  driving  M.  de  Voltau'e."  At  Paiis  his  carriage  is  *  the  nucleus 
of  a  comet,  whose  train  fills  whole  streets.'  The  ladies  pluck  a 
hair  or  two  from  his  fur,  to  keep  it  as  a  sacred  relic.  There  was 
nothing  highest,  bcautifuUest,  noblest  in  all  France,  that  did  not 
feel  this  man  to  be  higher,  beautifuUer,  nobler. 

Yes,  from  Noi*se  Odin  to  English  Samuel  Johnson,  from  the 
divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the  withered  Pontiff  of  Encyclo- 
pedism,  in  all  times  and  places,  the  Hera  has  been  worshiped.  It 
will  ever  be  so.  We  all  love  gi*eat  men ;  love,  venerate  and  bow* 
down  submissive  before  great  men  :  nay  can  we  honestly  bow-down 
to  anything  else  ?  Ah,  does  not  every  true  man  feel  that  he  is  him- 
self made  liigher  by  doing  reverence  to  what  is  really  above  him  ? 
No  nobler  or  more  blessed  feeling  dwells  in  man's  heart.  And  to 
me  it  is  very  cheering  to  consider  that  no  scejJtical  logic,  or  gene- 
ral triviality,  insincerity  and  aiidity  of  any  Time  and  its  infiuenoes 
can  destroy  this  noble  inborn  loyalty  and  worship  that  is  in  man. 
In  times  of  unbelief,  which  soon  have  to  become  times  of  i*evolu- 
tion,  much  down-i-ushing,  sorrowful  decay  and  iiiin  is  visible  to 
everybody.  For  myself  in  these  days,  I  seem  to  see  in  this  inde* 
Btructibility  of  Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant  lower  than 
which  the  confused  wreck  of  revolutionaiy  things  cannot  fall.  The 
confused  wreck  of  things  crumbling  and  even  orasliing  and  tum- 
bling all  round  us  in  these  i^volutionary  ages,  will  get  down  so 
fio*;  no  feirther.   It  is  an  eternal  oomer-stone,  from  which  they  oaa 
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begin  to  build  themselves  up  again.  That  man,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  worships  Heroes ;  that  we  all  of  us  reverence  and  must  ever 
reverence  Great  Men :  this  is,  to  me,  Uie  living  I'ock  amid  all  iiish- 
ings-down  whatsoever ; — the  one  fixed  point  in  modem  revohition- 
aiy  history,  otherwise  as  if  bottomless  and  shoreless. 

So  much  of  truth,  only  under  an  anci«nt  obsolete  vesture,  but 
the  spirit  of  it  still  true,  do  I  find  in  the  Paganism  of  old  nations. 
Nature  is  still  divine,  the  revelation  of  tlie  workings  of  God ;  the 
Hero  is  still  worshipable :  this,  under  poor  cramped  incipient 
fonns,  is  what  all  Pagan  religions  have  struggled,  as  they  could, 
to  set- forth.  I  think  Scandinavian  Paganism, 'to  us  hei'e,  is  more 
interesting  than  any  other.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  the  latest ;  it  con- 
tinued in  these  regions  of  Europe  till  the  eleventh  century:  eight- 
hundred  years  ago  the  Norwegians  were  still  worshipers  of  Odin. 
It  is  interesting  also  as  the  creed  of  our  fathei-s ;  the  men  whose 
blood  still  runs  in  our  veins,  whom  doubtless  we  still  resemble  in 
BO  many  ways.  Strange :  they  did  believe  that,  while  we  believe  so 
differently.  Iict  us  look  a  little  at  this  poor  Norse  creed,  for  many 
reasons.  We  have  tolerable  means  to  do  it;  for  there  is  another 
])oint  of  interest  in  these  Scandinavian  mythologies :  that  they 
have  been  preserved  so  well. 

In  that  strange  island  Iceland, — burat-up,  the  geologists  say, 
by  fire  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  a  wild  land  of  ban-enness  and 
lava ;  swallowed  many  months  of  eveiy  year  in  black  tempests,  j'et 
with  a  wild  gleaming  beauty  in  summer-time ;  towering  up  there, 
stem  and  grim,  in  the  North  Ocean ;  with  its  snow-jokuls,  roaring 
geysers,  sulphur-pools  and  horrid  volcanic  chasms,  like  the  waste 
chaotic  battle-field  of  Frost  and  Fii-e ; — where  of  all  places  we  least 
looked  for  Literature  or  written  memorials,  the  record  of  these 
things  was  written  down.  On  tlie  seabord  of  this  wild  land  is  a 
rim  of  grassy  coiintr}',  where  cattle  can  subsist,  and  men  by  means 
of  them  and  of  what  the  sea  }delds ;  and  it  seems  they  were  poetic 
men  these,  men  who  had  deep  thoughts  in  them,  and  uttered  mu- 
sically their  thoughts.  Much  would  be  lost  had  Iceland  not  been 
burst -up  from  the  sea,  not  been  discovered  by  the  Noiilimen ! 
Xhe  old  Norae  Poets  were  many  of  them  natives  of  Iceland. 

Ssemund,  one  of  the  eai-ly  Christian  Priests  there,  who  perhaps 
had  a  lingering  fondness  for  Paganism,  collected  certain  of  their 
old  Pagan  songs,  just  about  becoming  obsolete  then, — Poems  or 
Chants  of  a  mythic,  prophetic,  mostly  all  of  a  religious  character: 
that  is  what  Norse  critics  call  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,  Edda, 
a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  is  thought  to  signify  Ancestreu, 
Suorro  Sterleson,  an  Iceland  gentleman,  an  extremely  notable  per- 
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tonage,  educated  by  this  Ssomund's  grandson,  took  in  hand  next, 
near  a  century  afterwards,  to  put  together,  among  seveml  othei 
books  he  wrote,  a  kind  of  Prose  Synopsis  of  the  whole  Mythologj'; 
elucidated  by  new  fragments  of  ti-aditionaiy  vei-se.  A  work  con- 
structed really  with  gi-eat  ingenuity,  native  talent,  what  one  miglit 
call  unconscious  ai-t ;  altogetlier  a  pei-spicuous  clear  work,  plea- 
sant reading  still:  this  is  the  Younger  or  Prose  Edda,  By  these 
and  tlie  numei-ons  other  Sngfts,  mostly  Icelandic,  ^\'ith  the  com- 
mcntaiies,  Icelandic  or  not,  which  go  on  zealously  in  the  North  to 
this  da}',  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  direct  insight  even  yet;  and 
see  that  old  Noi^se  system  of  Belief,  as  it  were,  face  to  face.  Let 
us  forget  that  it  is  en-oneous  Religion  ;  let  us  look  at  it  as  old 
Thought,  and  tiy  if  we  cannot  sympathise  with  it  somewhat. 

The  primary  ehai'acteristic  of  this  old  Northland  Mythology  I 
find  to  be  Impersonation  of  the  visible  workings  of  Nature.  Ear- 
nest simple  recognition  of  the  workings  of  Physical  Natui*e,  as  a 
thing  wholly  miraculous,  stupendous  and  divine.  What  we  now 
lectui*e  of  as  Science,  they  wondered  at,  and  fell  do^vn  in  awe  be- 
fore, as  Religion.  The  dark  hostile  Powert  of  Nature  they  figure 
to  themselves  as  ^Jotuns^*  Giants,  huge  shaggy  beings  of  a  demonic 
chai'acter.  Frost,  Fire,  Sea-tempest ;  these  are  Jotuns.  The  friendly 
Powers  again,  as  Summer-heat,  the  Sun,  ai*e  Gods  The  empire 
of  this  Univerae  is  divided  between  tlicse  two ;  they  dwell  apaii^, 
in  perennial  internecine  feud.  The  Gods  dwell  above  in  Asgard, 
tlie  Gai'den  of  tlie  Asen  or  Divinities ;  Jotunheim,  a  distant  dai'k 
chaotic  land,  is  tlie  home  of  the  Jotuns. 

Curious  all  this ;  and  not  idle  or  inane,  if  we  will  look  at  the 
foundation  of  it ;  The  power  of  Fire,  or  Flame,  for  instance,  which 
we  designate  by  some  tiivial  chemical  name,  thereby  hiding  from 
GUI-selves  the  essential  character  of  wonder  that  dwells  in  it  as  in 
all  things,  is  with  these  old  Northmen,  Loke,  a  most  swift  subtle 
DemoHt  of  the  brood  of  tho  Jotuns.  The  savages  of  the  Ladrones 
Islands  too  (say  some  Spanish  voyagers)  thought  Fire,  which  they 
never  had  seen  before,  was  a  devil  or  god,  that  bit  you  sharply 
when  you  touched  it,  and  tliat  lived  upon  dry  wood.  From  us  too 
no  Chemistry,  if  it  had  not  Stupidity  to  help  it,  would  hide  that 
Flame  is  a  wonder.  What  is  Flame? — Frost  the  old  Noi-se  Seer 
discerns  to  be  a  monstrous  hoaiy  Jotun,  the  Giant  Hirynij  Hrym ; 
or  Rime,  tlie  old  word  now  neai*ly  obsolete  here,  but  still  used  in 
Scotland  to  signify  hoar-frost.  Rime  was  not  tlien  as  now  a  dead 
chemical  thing,  but  a  living  Jotun  or  Devil;  the  monsti-ous  Jotun 
Rime  drove  home  his  Horses  at  night,  sat '  combing  their  manes/ 
— ^which  Horses  were  Hail-Olouds,  or  fleet  Frost-Winds,  His  Cows — 
No,  not  liis,  but  a  kinsman's,  the  Giant  Hymir's  Cows  ai*e  Icebergs 
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this  Hyinir  '  looks  at  the  rockft'  with  his  devil-eye,  and  they  tpUi 
in  the  glance  of  it. 

Thunder  was  not  then  mere  Electricity,  vitreous  or  resinous ; 
it  was  the  God  Donner  (Thunder)  or  Thor, — God  also  of  heueficeut 
Summer-heat.  The  thunder  was  his  wrath;  the  gathering  of  the 
black  clouds  is  the  drawing-down  of  Thor's  angiy  brows ;  the  fire- 
bolt  bursting  out  of  Heaven  is  the  all-rending  Hammer  flung  fi-om 
the  hand  of  Thor :  he  urges  his  loud  chariot  over  tlie  mountain- 
tops, — ^that  is  the  peal;  wrathful  he '  blows  in  his  i-cd  beard,' — that 
is  tlie  rustling  stormblast  before  the  tliuuder  begin.  Balder  again, 
the  White  God,  the  beautiful,  the  just  and  benignant  (whom  the 
eauiy  Christian  Missionaiies  found  to  resemble  Chiist),  is  the  Sun, 
— beautifullest  of  visible  things  ;  wondrous  too,  and  divine  still, 
after  all  our  Astronomies  and  Almanacs !  But  perhaps  the  uuta- 
blest  god  we  hear  tell-of  is  one  of  whom  Grimm  the  Geionan  Ety- 
mologist finds  trace :  the  God  WuMeh,  or  Wish.  The  God  Wish ; 
who  oould  give  us  all  that  we  wished !  Is  not  this  tlio  sinccrest 
and  yet  inidest  voice  of  the  spirit  of  man  ?  The  rudest  ideal  that 
man  ever  formed;  which  still  shows  itself  in  the  latest  forms  of 
our  spiritual  culture.  Higher  considerations  have  to  teach  us  that 
the  God  Wish  is  not  the  true  God. 

Of  the  other  Gods  or  Jotuns  I  will  mention  only  for  etymo- 
logy's sake,  that  Sea-tempest  is  the  Jotun  Aegir,  a  very  dangerous 
Jotun ; — and  now  to  this  day,  on  our  river  Ti'ent,  as  I  learn,  the 
Nottingham  bai'gemen,  when  the  Kiver  is  in  a  certain  flooded  state 
(a  kind  of  backwater,  or  eddying  swirl  it  lias,  very  dangeit>us  to 
them),  call  it  Eager;  they  cry  out, "  Have  a  cai*e,  there  is  the  Eager 
coming!"  Curious;  that  word  surviving,  like  the  peak  of  a  sub- 
mei-ged  world !  The  oldest  Nottingham  bargemen  had  believed  in 
{he  God  Aegir.  Indeed  our  English  blood  too  in  good  pait  is 
Danish,  Norae  ;  or  rather,  at  bottom,  Diiuish  and  Norso  and  Saxon 
have  no  distinction,  except  a  supei-ficial  one, — us  of  Heathen  and 
Chiistian,  or  the  like.  But  all  over  our  Island  we  ai*e  mingled 
lai'gely  with  Danes  proper, — from  the  incessant  invasions  there 
were :  and  this,  of  courae,  in  a  gniater  pi-oportion  along  the  east 
coast ;  and  greatest  of  all,  as  I  find,  in  the  Noith  Countiy.  Fi'om 
the  Humber  upwai'ds,  all  over  Scotland,  tlic  Speech  of  the  common 
people  is  still  in  a  singulai*  degi'ee  Icelandic ;  its  Gcnnunism  has 
still  a  peculiar  Norae  tinge.  They  too  aie  *  Nonnans,'  Northmen. 
— if  that  be  any  great  beauty ! — 

Of  the  chief  god,  Odin,  we  shall  6]>oak  by  and  by.  Mai*k  at 
present  so  much ;  what  the  essence  of  Scandinavian  and  indeed 
of  all  Paganism  is:  a  recognition  of  the  forces  of  Nature  as  godlike, 
atupeadoufl,  personal  AgeaeieB, — m  Gods  and  Demons.    Not  in- 
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conceivable  to  us.  It  is  the  infant  Thought  of  man  opening  itself, 
with  awe  and  wondei-,  on  this  ever-stupendous  Universe.  To  me 
there  is  in  the  Norse  System  something  very  genuine,  veiy  great 
aiid  manlike.  A  bix>ad  simplicity,  rusticity,  so  very  different  from 
the  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism,  distinguishes 
this  Scandinanan  System.  It  is  Thought ;  the  genuine  Thought  oi 
deep,  rude,  eai*nest  minds,  fahiy  opened  to  the  things  about  them; 
a  face-to-face  and  heait-to-heait  inspection  of  the  things, — the  fii-sl 
characteristic  of  all  good  Thought  in  all  times.  Not  gi-aceful  light- 
ncss,  half-spoi-t,  as  in  the  Greek  Paganism ;  a  certain  homely  tinith- 
fulness  and  rustic  strength,  a  great  rude  sincerity,  discloses  itself 
here.  It  is  strange,  after  our  beautiful  Apollo  statues  and  cleiu* 
smiling  mythuses,  to  come-down  upon  the  Noi-se  Gods  *  brewing 
ale*  to  hold  their  feast  with  Aegir,  the  Sea-Jotun;  sending -out 
Thor  to  get  the  cauldi-on  for  them  in  the  Jbtun  country ;  Thor, 
after  many  adventures,  clapping  the  Pot  on  his  head,  like  a  huge 
hat,  and  walking-off  with  it, — quite  lost  in  it,  the  eara  of  the  Pot 
reaching  down  to  his  heels !  A  kind  of  vacant  hugeness,  large 
awkward  gianthood,  chai-acterises  that  Norse  System ;  enoimous 
force,  as  yet  altogether  untutored,  stalking  helpless  ydih  lai-ge  un- 
certain stiides.  Consider  only  their  primaiy  mythus  of  tlie  Ci"ea- 
tion.  The  Gods,  having  got  the  Giant  Ymer  slain,  a  Giant  made 
by  *  warm  >vind,'  and  much  confused  woii,  out  of  the  conflict  of 
Frost  and  Fh'e, — determined  on  consti-ucting  a  world  with  him. 
His  blood  made  the  Sea ;  his  flesh  was  the  Land,  the  Rocks  his 
bones ;  of  his  eyebrows  they  formed  Asgard  their  Gods'-dweUing ; 
his  skull  was  the  great  blue  vault  of  Immensity,  and  the  bi-ains  of 
it  became  the  Clouds.  What  a  Hyper-Brobdignagian  business  ! 
Untamed  Thought,  gi*cat,  giantlike,  enormous; — to  be  tamed  in 
due  time  into  tiie  compact  greatness,  not  giantlike,  but  godlike 
and  stronger  than  gianthood,  of  the  Sliakspeares,  the  Goetlres ! — 
Spiritually  as  well  as  bodily  these  men  are  our  progenitoi-s. 

I  like,  too,  that  representation  they  have  of  the  Tree  Igdrasil. 
All  Life  is  figured  by  them  as  a  Tree.  Igdrasil,  the  Ash-tree  of 
Existence,  has  its  roots  deep -down  in  the  kingdoms  ofHela  or 
Death ;  its  trunk  reaches  up  heaven-high,  spreads  its  boughs  over 
the  whole  Univei-se  ;  it  is  the  Tree  of  Existence.  At  the  foot  of  it, 
in  the  Death-kingdom,  sit  Three  Nomas,  Fates, — ^the  Past,  Present, 
Future ;  watering  its  roots  from  the  Sacred  Well.  Its  *  boughs,* 
with  their  buddings  and  disleafings, — events,  things  suffei-ed, 
things  done,  catastrophes, — stretch  through  all  lands  and  times. 
Is  not  every  leaf  of  it  a  biogi-aphy,  eveiy  fibre  thei*e  an  act  or  word? 
Its  boughs  are  Histories  of  Nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is  the  noise 
of  Human  Eristence,  onwards  from  of  old.    It  giows  there,  the 
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breath  of  Human  Passion  rustling  through  it ; — or  stormtost,  the 
storm  wind  howling  through  it  like  the  voice  of  all  the  gods.  It  is 
Igdnisil,  tlie  Tree  of  Existence.  It  is  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future ;  what  was  done,  what  is  doing,  what  will  be  done ;  *  the 
infinite  coigugation  of  the  verb  To  do.'  Gonsideiing  how  human 
things  cii-culatc,  each  inextiicably  in  communion  with  all, — how 
the  word  I  speak  to  you  today  is  boiTowed,  not  from  Ulfila  the 
MoBsogoth  only,  but  fix)m  all  men  since  the  first  man  began  to 
speak, — I  find  no  simihtude  so  true  as  tliis  of  a  Tree.  Beautiful ; 
altogether  beautiful  and  gi*eat  The  '  Machine  of  the  Univei'se,* — 
alas,  do  but  think  of  that  in  contiast ! 

Well,  it  is  strange  enough  this  old  Ni)rsc  view  of  Nature; 
different  enough  from  what  we  believe  of  Nature.  Whence  it  spe- 
cially came,  one  would  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  say  veiy  mi> 
nutely !  One  thing  we  may  say :  It  came  from  tlie  thoughts  of 
Norse  men ; — from  the  thought,  above  all,  of  Hxe  first  Norse  man 
who  had  an  original  power  of  thinking.  The  First  Norse  *  man  of 
genius,*  as  we  should  call  him !  Innumerable  men  had  passed  by, 
across  this  Univei*se,  with  a  dumb  vague  wonder,  such  as  the  vciy 
animals  may  feel ;  or  with  a  painful,  fruitlessly  inquiiing  wonder, 
such  as  men  only  feel ; — ^till  the  gi*eat  Thinker  came,  the  original 
man,  the  Seer;  whose  shaped  spoken  Thought  awakes  tlie  slumber- 
ing capability  of  all  into  Thought.  It  is  ever  the  way  with  the 
Thinker,  the  spbitual  Hero.  What  he  says,  all  men  were  not  fax 
from  saying,  were  longing  to  say.  The  Thoughts  of  all  start  up,  as 
from  painful  enchanted  sleep,  round  his  Thought ;  answering  to  it. 
Yes,  even  so !  Joyful  to  men  as  the  dawning  of  day  fi*om  night ; — 
i$  it  not,  indeed,  the  awakening  for  them  from  no-being  into  being, 
from  death  into  life  ?  We  still  honour  such  a  man ;  call  him  Poet, 
Genius,  and  so  foilh :  but  to  these  wild  men  he  was  a  veiy  magi- 
cian, a  worker  of  miraculous  unexpected  blessing  for  tliem ;  a  Pro- 
phet, a  God ! — Thought  once  awakened  does  not  again  slumber ; 
unfolds  itself  into  a  System  of  Thought ;  gi-ows,  in  man  after  man, 
generation  after  generation, — till  its  full  stature  is  reached,  and 
such  System  of  Thought  can  gi-ow  no  fai-ther,  but  must  give  place 
to  another. 

For  the  Norse  people,  the  Man  now  named  Odin,  and  Chief 
Noi-se  God,  we  fancy,  was  such  a  man.  A  Teacher,  and  Captain 
of  soul  and  of  body  ;  a  Hero,  of  worth  tmmeasurable ;  admiration 
for  whom,  transcending  the  kno>vn  bounds,  became  adoration. 
Hafi  he  not  the  power  of  articulate  Thinking ;  and  many  other 
powers,  as  yet  miraculous  ?  So,  with  boundless  gratitude,  would 
the  rude  Norse  heart  feeL    Haa  he  not  solved  for  them  the  sphinx 
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enigma  of  this  Universe ;  given  assurance  to  them  of  their  own 
destiny  there  ?  By  him  they  know  now  what  they  have  to  do  here, 
what  to  look  for  hereafter.  Existence  has  become  ailiciilatc,  me- 
lodious by  him ;  he  first  has  made  Life  alive ! — We  may  call  this 
Odin,  the  origin  of  Norse  Mythology:  Odin,  or  whatever  name  the 
First  Norse  Thinker  bore  while  he  was  a  man  among  men.  His 
view  of  the  Universe  once  promulgated,  a  like  view  starts  into 
being  in  all  minds ;  gi*ows,  keeps  ever  gi-owing,  while  it  continues 
credible  there.  In  all  minds  it  lay  written,  but  invisibly,  as  in 
sympathetic  ink ;  at  his  word  it  starts  into  visibility  in  all.  Nay, 
in  eveiy  epoch  of  the  world,  the  great  event,  parent  of  all  others, 
IS  it  not  tlie  anival  of  a  Thinker  in  the  world  ! — 

One  other  tiling  we  must  not  forget;  it  will  explain,  a  little,  the 
confusion  of  these  Noi-se  Eddas.  They  ai-e  not  one  coherent  Sys- 
tem of  Thought ;  but  properly  tlie  summation  of  several  successive 
systems.  All  this  of  the  old  Norse  Belief  which  is  flung-out  for 
us,  in  one  level  of  distance  in  the  Edda,  like  a  picture  painted  on 
the  same  canvas,  does  not  at  all  stand  so  in  the  reality.  It  standi 
rather  at  all  manner  of  distances  and  depths,  of  successive  genera- 
tions since  the  Belief  first  began.  All  Scandinavian  thinkei*s,  since 
the  firat  of  them,  contributed  to  that  Scandinavian  System  bl 
Thought;  in  ever-new  elaboration  and  addition,  it  is  the  combined 
work  of  them  all.  What  history  it  had,  how  it  changed  from  shape 
to  shape,  by  one  thinker's  contribution  after  another,  till  it  got  to 
the  full  final  shape  we  see  it  under  in  the  Edda^  no  man  mil  now 
ever  know :  Us  Councils  of  Trebisond,  Councils  of  Trent,  Athanar 
siuses,  Dantes,  Luthers,  are  simk  without  echo  in  the  dark  night ! 
Only  that  it  had  such  a  histoiy  we  can  all  know.  Wheresoever  a 
thinker  appeared,  there  in  the  thing  he  thought-of  was  a  contiibu* 
tion,  accession,  a  change  or  revolution  made.  Alas,  the  grandest 
'  revolution'  of  all,  the  one  made  by  the  man  Odin  himself,  is  not 
this  too  sunk  for  us  like  the  rest !  Of  Odin  what  histoiy  ?  Strange 
rather  to  reflect  that  he  had  a  history !  That  tliis  Odin,  in  his 
wild  Norae  vesture,  with  his  wild  beai-d  and  eyes,  his  rude  Norae 
speech  and  ways,  was  a  man  like  us ;  with  our  soitows,  joys,  with 
our  limbs,  features  ; — intrinsically  all  one  as  we :  and  did  such  a 
work  I  But  the  work,  much  of  it,  has  perished ;  the  worker,  all  to 
the  name.  **  Wednesday,"  men  will  say  tomorrow ;  Odin's  day ! 
Of  Odin  there  exists  no  histoiy;  no  document  of  it;  no  guess 
about  it  worth  repeating. 

Snorro  indeed,  in  the  quietest  manner,  almost  in  a  brief  busi 
ness  style,  writes  down,  in  his  Heimskringla,  how  Odin  was  a  heroic 
Prince,  in  the  Black-Sea  region,  with  Twelve  Peers,  and  a  great 
people  straitened  for  room.    How  he  led  these  Asen  (Asiatics)  of 
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bis  out  of  Asia ;  settled  them  in  the  Noiih  parts  of  Europe,  by 
warlike  conquest;  invented  Letters,  Poetiy  and  so  forth, — and 
caine  by  and  by  to  be  worshiped  as  Chief  God  by  these  Scandi- 
navians, his  Twelve  Peers  made  into  Twelve  Sons  of  his  own, 
Gods  like  himself:  SnoiTO  has  no  doubt  of  this.  Saxo  Gramma- 
ticus,  a  veiy  curious  Northman  of  that  same  century,  is  still  more 
unhesitating ;  sci-uples  not  to  find-out  a  historical  fact  in  cveiy  in- 
dividual mytlius,  and  wiites  it  down  as  a  ten-cstiial  event  in  Den- 
mark or  elsewhere.  Torfseus,  leai-ned  and  cautious,  some  centuries 
later,  assigns  by  calculation  a  date  for  it :  Odin,  he  sa3's,  came  into 
Europe  about  the  Year  70  before  Christ.  Of  all  which,  as  grounded 
on  mere  uncertainties,  found  to  be  untenable  now,  I  need  say 
nothing.  Far,  very  far  beyond  tlie  Year  70  !  Odin's  date,  adven- 
tures, whole  teirestrial  history,  figui*e  and  environment,  ai'e  sunk 
from  us  forever  into  unknown  thousands  of  years. 

Nay  Grimm,  the  German  Antiquar}',  goes  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  any  man  Odin  ever  existed.  He  proves  it  by  etymolog}'. 
The  word  Wvotan^  which  is  the  original  form  of  Odin,  a  word 
spread,  as  name  of  their  chief  Divinity,  over  all  the  Teutonic  Na- 
tions eveiywhere ;  this  word,  which  connects  itself,  according  to 
Grimm,  with  the  Latin  vadere,  with  the  English  trade  and  such  like, 
— means  primarily  Movement^  Source  of  Movement,  Power ;  and  is 
the  fit  name  of  the  highest  god,  not  of  any  man.  The  word  signi- 
fies Divinity,  he  says,  among  the  old  Saxon,  German  and  all  Teu- 
tonic Nations ;  the  a^ectives  formed  from  it  all  signify  dimne,  su- 
preme, or  something  pertaining  to  the  chief  god.  Like  enough ! 
We  must  bow  to  Grimm  in  matters  etymologioaL  Let  us  consider 
it  fixed  that  Wuotan  means  Wading,  force  of  Movement.  And  now 
still,  what  hinders  it  from  being  the  name  of  a  Heroic  Man  and 
Mover,  as  well  as  of  a  god  ?  As  for  the  adjectives,  and  words 
formed  from  it, — did  not  the  Spaniards  in  their  universal  adniim- 
tion  for  Lope,  get  into  the  habit  of  saying  *  a  Lope  flower,* '  a  Ijope 
dama,'  if  the  flower  or  woman  were  of  surpassing  beauty  ?  Had 
this  ]}usted.  Lope  would  have  grown,  in  Spain,  to  be  an  ac(jective 
signifying  godlike  also.  Indeed  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Essay  on  Lan- 
guage, surmises  tliat  all  acy ectives  whatsover  were  formed  precisely 
in  tliat  way :  some  very  green  thing,  chiefly  notable  for  its  green- 
ness, got  the  appellative  name  Green^  and  then  the  next  thing  re- 
markable for  that  quality,  a  tree  for  instance,  was  named  the  green 
tree, — as  we  still  say  *  the  steam  coach,'  *  four-horse  coach,*  or  the 
like.  All  primary  adjectives,  according  to  Smith,  were  formed  in 
this  way ;  were  at  first  substantives  and  things.  We  cannot  anni- 
hilate a  man  for  etymologies  like  that  I  Surely  there  was  a  First 
Teacher  and  Captain ;  surely  there  must  have  been  an  Odin,  naln- 
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able  to  the  sense  at  one  time ;  no  ti^ective,  but  a  real  Hero  of 
flesh  and  blood !  The  voice  of  all  tradition,  history  or  echo  of  his- 
tory, agrees  with  all  that  thought  will  teach  one  about  it.  to  assure 
us  of  this. 

How  the  man  Odin  came  to  be  considered  agod,  the  chief  god? — 
that  surely  is  a  question  which  nobody  would  wish  to  dogmatise 
upon.  I  have  said,  his  people  knew  no  limits  to  their  admiration 
of  him ;  tliey  had  as  yet  no  scale  to  measure  admiration  by.  Fancy 
your  own  generous  heart' s-love  of  some  greatest  man  expanding  till 
it  transcended  all  bounds,  till  it  filled  and  ovei-flowed  Uie  whole  field 
of  your  thought !  Or  what  if  this  man  Odin, — since  a  great  deep 
soul,  with  the  afflatus  and  mystenous  tide  of  vision  and  impulse 
inishing  on  him  he  knows,  not  whence,  is  ever  an  enigma,  a  kind  of 
ten'or  and  wonder  to  himself, — should  have  felt  that  perhaps  he 
was  divine;  that  he  was  some  effluence  of  the  '  Wuotan,*  *  Move- 
mentf  Supreme  Power  and  Divinity,  of  whom  to  his  mpt  vision  all 
Nature  was  the  awful  Flame-image ;  that  some  effluence  of  Wuotnn 
dwelt  here  in  him !  He  's\'as  not  necessaril.y  false ;  he  was  but  mis- 
taken, speaking  the  truest  he  knew.  A  great  soul,  any  sincere 
soul,  knows  not  what  he  is, — alternates  between  the  highest  height 
and  the  lowest  deptli;  can,  of  all  things,  the  least  measure — Him- 
self! What  othei's  take  him  for,  and  what  he  guesses  that  he  may 
be ;  these  two  items  sti-angely  act  on  one  another,  help  to  deter- 
mine one  anotlier.  With  all  men  reverently  admiring  him ;  with 
his  own  wild  soul  full  of  noble  ardours  and  affections,  of  whirl- 
wind chaotie  darkness  and  glorious  new  hght;  a  divine  Universe 
bursting  all  into  godlike  beauty  round  him,  and  no  man  to  whom 
the  like  ever  had  befallen,  what  could  he  tliink  himself  to  be  ? 
"  Wuotan  ?"    All  men  answered,  "  Wuotan !" — 

And  then  consider  what  mere  Time  will  do  in  such  cases ;  how 
if  a  man  was' great  while  living,  he  becomes  tenfold  greater  when 
dead.  What  an  enormous  camera -obscura  magnifier  is  Tradition ! 
How  a  tiling  grows  in  tJie  human  Memoiy,  in  the  human  Imagi- 
nation, when  love,  worship  and  all  that  lies  in  the  human  Heart,  is 
there  to  encourage  it.  And  in  the  darkness,  in  the  entire  ignor- 
ance; without  date  or  document,  no  book,  no  Arundel- marble ; 
only  here  and  there  some  dumb  monumental  cairn.  Why,  in 
thirty  or  forty  years,  were  there  no  books,  any  great  man  would 
grow  mythic,  the  contemporaries  who  had  seen  him,  being  once 
all  dead.  And  in  three -hundred  years,  and  in  three -thousand 
years — ! — To  attempt  theorising  on  such  matters  would  profit  lit- 
tle :  they  are  matters  which  refuse  to  be  iheorewied  and  diagramed ; 
which  Logic  ought  to  know  that  she  eeumot  speak  of.  £nough  for 
us  to  discern,  fiEur  in  the  uttermost  distaiice,  some  gleam  as  of  a 
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small  real  light  shining  in  the  centre  of  tLac  enormous  o<ui>.era- 
obscura  image ;  to  discern  that  the  centre  of  it  all  was  not  a  mad- 
ness and  nothing,  but  a  sanity  and  something. 

This  light,  kindled  in  the  great  dai*k  voi-tex  of  tlie  Norse  Mind, 
dark  but  living,  waiting  only  for  light ;  this  is  to  me  the  centre 
of  the  whole.  How  such  light  will  then  shine-out,  and  witli  wou 
Irous  thousandfold  expansion  spread  itself,  in  forms  and  colours, 
depends  not  on  it^  so  much  as  on  the  National  Mind  recipient  oi 
it  The  coloui'S  and  forms  of  your  light  will  be  those  of  the  cut 
glass  it  has  to  shine  through. — Curious  to  think  how,  for  ever} 
man,  any  the  tiniest  fact  is  modelled  by  the  nature  of  the  man  !  I 
said,  The  earnest  man,  speaking  to  his  brother  men,  must  always 
have  stated  what  seemed  to  him  a/acf,  a  real  Appeai-ance  of  Natui*e. 
But  the  way  in  which  such  Appeanmce  or  fact  shaped  itself, — what 
soil  of  fact  it  became  for  him, — was  and  is  modified  by  his  owii 
laws  of  thinking ;  deep,  subtle,  but  universal,  ever-operating  laws 
The  world  of  Nature,  for  every  man,  is  the  Fantasy  of  Himself ; 
this  world  is  the  multiplex  '  Image  of  his  own  Dream/  Who 
knows  to  what  unnameable  subtleties  of  sphitual  law  all  tliese  Pa 
gan  Fables  owe  their  shape  !  The  number  Twelve,  divisiblest  of 
all,  which  could  be  halved,  quartered,  parted  into  three,  into  six 
the  most  i-emarkable  number, — ^this  was  enough  to  determine  tho 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  number  of  Odin's  Sons,  and  innumerable 
other  Twelves.  Any  vague  rumour  of  number  had  a  tendency  to 
settle  itself  into  Twelve.  So  mth  regard  to  every  other  matter. 
And  quite  unconsciously  too, — ^with  no  notion  of  building-up  '  A11& 
gories  !'  But  the  fresh  clear  glance  of  those  First  Ages  would  be 
prompt  in  discerning  the  secret  relations  of  things,  and  wholly 
open  to  obey  these.  Schiller  finds  in  the  Cesttis  of  Venus  an  ever- 
lastmg  aesthetic  truth  as  to  the  nature  of  all  Beauty ;  curious  : — 
but  he  is  careful  not  to  insinuate  that  the  old  Greek  Mythists  had 

any  nction  of  lecturing  about  the  *  Philosophy  of  Criticism  !* 

On  the  whole,  we  must  leave  those  boundless  regions.  Cannot  we 
conceive  that  Odin  was  a  reality  ?  Error  indeed,  error  enough : 
but  sheer  £adsehood,  idle  fabjes,  aUegoiy  aforethought,— we  will 
not  believe  that  our  Fathers  believed  in  these. 

Odin's  Runes  are  a  significant  feature  of  him.  Runes,  and  the 
mimcles  of '  magic'  he  worked  by  them,  make  a  gi'eat  feature  iu 
tradition.  Runes  are  the  Scandinavian  Alphabet ;  suppose  Odin 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Letters,  as  well  as  '  magic,*  among 
that  people !  It  is  the  greatest  invention  man  has  ever  made,  this 
of  marking- down  the  unseen  thought  that  is  in  him  by  written 
Qharacters.    It  is  a  kind  of  second  speech,  almoet  as  miitusulous 
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as  the  first.  You  remember  the  astonishment  and  incredulity  of 
Atahualpa  the  Pemnan  King ;  how  he  made  the  Spanish  Soldier 
who  was  guai-ding  him  scratch  Dios  on  his  thumb-nail,  tliat  he 
might  tiy  the  next  soldier  with  it,  to  ascertain  whether  such  a 
miracle  was  possible.  If  Odin  brought  Letters  among  his  people, 
he  might  work  magic  enough  ! 

Writing  by  Runes  has  some  air  of  being  original  among  the 
Norsemen :  not  a  Phenician  Alphabet,  but  a  native  Scandinavian 
one.  Snorro  tells  us  faiUier  that  Odin  invented  Poetiy ;  the  music 
of  human  speech,  as  well  as  that  mu-aculous  runic  mai'king  of  it. 
Ti-ansport  youi'selves  into  the  eai-ly  childhood  of  nations ;  the  first 
beautiful  morning-light  of  our  Europe,  when  all  yet  lay  in  fresh 
young  i-adiance  as  of  a  great  sunrise,  and  our  Europe  was  first  be- 
gmning  to  think,  to  be  !  Wonder,  hope ;  infinite  radi»ince  of  hope 
and  wonder,  as  of  a  young  child's  thoughts,  in  the  hearts  of  these 
strong  men !  Strong  sons  of  Natuie ;  and  here  was  not  only  a 
wild  Captain  and  Fighter ;  discerning  with  his  mid  flashing  eyes 
what  to  do,  with  his  wild  Hon -heart  daiing  and  doing  it;  but  a 
Poet  too,  all  that  we  mean  by  a  Poet,  Prophet,  gi-eat  devout  Thinker 
and  Inventor, — ^as  the  truly  Great  Man  ever  is.  A  Hero  is  a  Hero 
at  all  points ;  in  the  soul  and  thought  of  him  first  of  all.  This 
Odin,  in  his  rude  semi-ai*ticulate  way,  had  a  word  to  speak.  A 
gi*eat  heart  laid  open  to  take  in  this  great  Universe,  and  man's  Life 
here,  and  utter  a  great  word  about  it.  A  Hero,  as  I  say,  in  hip 
own  laide  manner ;  a  wise,  gifted,  noble -hearted  man.  And  now, 
if  we  still  admire  such  a  man  beyond  all  others,  what  must  these 
^vild  Norse  souls,  first  awakened  into  thinking,  have  made  of  him  ! 
To  them,  as  yet  without  names  for  it,  he  was  noble  and  noblest ; 
Hero,  Prophet,  God;  Wuotun,  the  greatest  of  all.  Thought  is 
Thought,  however  it  spealc  or  spell  itself.  Intrinsically,  I  conjec- 
ture, tliis  Odin  must  have  been  of  the  same  sort  of  stuft'as  tlie 
greatest  kind  of  men.  A  great  tliought  in  the  wild  deep  heai-t  of 
him  !  The  rough  words  he  articulated,  are  they  not  the  i*udi- 
mental  roots  of  those  English  words  we  still  use  ?  He  worked  so, 
in  tliat  obscure  element.  But  he  was  as  a  light  kindled  in  it ;  a 
light  of  Intellect,  nide  Nobleness  of  heai-t,  the  only  kind  of  lights 
we  have  yet ;  a  Hero,  as  I  say :  and  he  had  to  shine  there,  and 
make  his  obscure  element  a  little  lighter, — as  is  still  the  task  of 
us  all. 

We  will  fancy  him  to  be  the  Type  Norseman ;  the  finest  Teu- 
ton whom  that  race  had  yet  produced.  The  x-ude  Norse  heart 
burst -up  into  boundless  admiration  round  him;  into  adoitition. 
He  is  as  a  root  of  so  many  great  things ;  the  fiiiit  of  him  is  found 
growing,  from  deep  thousands  of  years,  over  i\w  whole  field  of 
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Teutonic  Life.  Our  own  Wednesday,  as  I  said,  is  it  not  still  Odin's 
Day  ?  Wednesbury,  Wansborougli,  Wanstead,  Wandsworth :  Odin 
grew  into  England  too,  these  are  still  leaves  from  that  root !  He 
was  the  Chief  God  to  all  the  Teutonic  Peoples ;  their  l^ttern 
Norseman ; — in  such  way  did  tkey  admire  then*  Pattern  Norseman  ; 
that  was  the  fortune  he  had  in  the  world. 

Thus  if  the  man  Odin  himself  have  vanished  utterly,  there  is 
this  huge  Shadow  of  him  which  still  projects  itself  over  the  whole 
History  of  his  People.  For  this  Odin  once  admitted  to  be  God, 
we  can  undei-stand  well  that  the  whole  Scandinavian  Scheme  of 
Nature,  or  dim  No-scheme,  whatever  it  might  before  have  been, 
would  now  begin  to  develop  itself  altogether  diffei*ently,  and  grow 
thenceforth  in  a  new  manner.  AVhat  this  Odin  saw  into,  and 
taught  Nvith  his  nmes  and  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Teutonic  People 
laid  to  heart  and  canied  forward.  His  way  of  thought  became 
their  way  of  thought ; — such,  under  new  conditions,  is  the  history 
of  every  great  thinker  stilL  In  gigantic  confused  lineaments,  like 
some  enoimous  camera -obscura  shadow  thrown  upwards  from  the 
dead  deeps  of  the  Past,  and  covering  the  whole  Northern  Heaven, 
is  not  that  Scandinavian  Mythology  in  some  sort  the  Portraiture 
of  this  man  Odin  ?  The  gigantic  image  of  his  natural  face,  legible 
or  not  legible  there,  expanded  and  confused  in  that  manner !  Ah, 
Thought,  I  say,  is  always  Thought.  No  great  man  lives  in  vain. 
The  Histoiy  of  the  world  is  but  the  Biography  of  great  men. 

To  me  there  is  something  very  touching  in  this  primeval  figui*e 
of  Heroism ;  in  such  artless,  helpless,  but  hearty  entire  reception 
of  a  Hero  by  his  fellow-men.  Never  so  helpless  in  shape,  it  is  the 
noblest  of  feelings,  and  a  feeling  in  some  shape  or  other  perennial 
as  man  himself.  If  I  could  show  in  any  measiu'C,  what  I  feel 
deeply  for  a  long  time  now.  That  it  is  the  vital  element  of  man- 
hood, the  soul  of  man's  history  here  in  our  world, — it  would  be 
the  chief  use  of  this  discoui'sing  at  present.  We  do  not  now  call 
our  great  men  Gods,  nor  admire  witliout  limit ;  ah  no,  with  limit 
enough !  But  if  we  have  no  great  men,  or  do  not  admire  at  all, — 
that  were  a  still  worse  case. 

This  poor  Scandinavian  Hero-worahip,  that  whole  Norse  way  of 
lookhig  at  the  Universe,  and  adjusting  oneself  there,  has  an  in- 
destinictible  merit  for  us.  A  rude  childlike  way  of  recognising  the 
divineness  of  Nature,  the  divineness  of  Man  ;  most  i-ude,  yet  heart- 
felt, robust,  giantlike ;  betokening  what  a  giant  of  a  man  this  child 
would  yet  grow  to ! — It  was  a  ti-uth,  and  is  none.  Is  it  not  as  the 
half-dumb  stifled  voice  of  the  long-buried  generations  of  our  own 
Fathers,  calling  o  it  of  the  depths  of  ages  to  us,  in  whose  veins 
their  blood  still  runs :  **  This  then,  this  is  what  we  n\ade  of  tlw 
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world :  this  is  all  the  image  and  notion  we  could  form  to  ourselves 
of  this  great  mysteiy  of  a  Life  and  Univei-sc.  Despise  it  not.  You 
are  raised  high  above  it,  to  lai'ge  free  scope  of  vision ;  but  you  too 
are  not  yet  at  the  top.  No,  your  notion  too,  so  much  enlarged,  is 
but  a  paitial,  imperfect  one ;  that  matter  is  a  thing  no  man  will 
ever,  in  time  or  out  of  time,  comprehend ;  after  tlioub-ands  of  years 
of  ever-new  expansion,  man  will  find  himself  but  sti-uggling  to  com- 
prehend again  a  part  of  it :  the  thing  is  laiger  than  man,  not  to  be 
comprehended  by  him ;  an  Infinite  thing  !" 

The  essence  of  the  Scandinavian,  as  indeed  of  all  Pagan  My- 
thologies, we  found  to  be  recognition  of  the  di^dneness  of  Nature ; 
sincere  communion  of  man  with  the  mysterious  invisible  Powers 
visibly  seen  at  work  in  the  world  round  him.  This,  I  should  say, 
is  more  sincerely  done  in  the  Scandinavian  than  in  any  Mythology 
I  know.  Sincerity  is  the  great  characteristic  of  it.  Superior  sin- 
cerity (fai*  superior)  consoles  us  for  the  total  want  of  old  Grecian 
grace.  Sincerity,  I  think,  is  better  than  grace.  I  feel  that  these 
old  Noithmen  were  looking  into  Nature  -srith  open  eye  and  soul : 
most  earnest,  honest ;  childlike,  and  yet  manlike ;  with  a  great- 
hearted simplicity  and  de])th  and  freshness,  in  a  tine,  loving,  ad- 
mu'ing,  unfeaiing  Way.  A  right  valiant,  true  old  race  of  men. 
Such  recognition  of  Nature  one  finds  to  be  the  chief  element  of 
Paganism :  recognition  of  Man,  and  his  Moral  Duty,  though  this 
too  is  not  wanting,  comes  to  be  the  chief  element  only  in  purer 
forms  of  religion.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  gi*eat  distinction  and  epoch 
in  Human  Beliefis ;  a  great  landmai-k  in  the  religious  development 
of  Mankind.  Man  first  puts  himself  in  relation  with  Nature  and 
her  Powers,  wonders  and  worships  over  those ;  not  till  a  later 
epoch  does  he  discem  tliat  all  Power  is  Moi-al,  that  the  grand  point 
is  the  distinction  for  him  of  Good  and  Evil,  of  Thou  shaU  and  Thorn 
shall  not. 

With  regard  to  all  these  fabulous  delineations  in  the  Edda,  I 
^ill  remaik,  moreover,  as  indeed  was  already  hinted,  that  most 
probably  tliey  must  have  been  of  much  newer  date ;  most  proba- 
bly, even  from  the  first,  were  comparatively  idle  for  the  old  Norse- 
men, and  as  it  were  a  kind  of  Poetic  sport.  Allegory  and  Poetic 
Delineation,  as  I  said  above,  cannot  be  religious  Faith ;  the  Faith 
itself  must  first  be  there,  then  Allegory  enough  will  gather  round 
it,  as  the  fit  body  round  its  soul.  The  Norse  Faith,  I  can  well 
suppose,  like  other  Faiths,  was  most  active  while  it  lay  mainly  in 
the  silent  state,  and  had  not  yet  much  to  say  about  itself,  still  less 
to  sing. 

Among  those  shadowy  Edda  matters,  amid  all  that  fioitastit 
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congeries  of  assertions,  and  traditions,  in  tiieir  musical  Mytholo* 
gies,  the  main  practical  belief  a  man  could  have  was  probably  not 
much  more  than  this  :  of  the  Valkyrs  and  the  UaU  of  Odin  ;  of  an 
inflexible  Destiny ;  and  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  a  man  was 
to  he  brave.  The  Valkyrs  are  Choosers  of  the  Slain :  a  Destiny 
inexorable,  which  it  is  useless  tiying  to  bend  or  soften,  has  ap 
pointed  who  is  to  be  slain ;  this  was  a  fundamental  point  for  the 
Norse  believer ; — as  indeed  it  is  for  all  earnest  men  everywhere, 
for  a  Mahomet,  a  Luther,  for  a  Napoleon  too.  It  lies  at  the  basis 
this  for  every  such  man ;  it  is  the  woof  out  of  which  his  whole 
system  of  thought  is  woven.  The  Valkyrs;  and  then  that  these 
Choosers  lead  the  brave  to  a  heavenly  HaU  of  Odin ;  only  the  base 
and  slavish  being  thrust  elsewhither,  into  the  realms  of  Hela  the 
Death-goddess :  I  take  tiiis  to  have  been  the  soul  of  the  whole 
Norse  Belief.  They  undci*stood  in  their  heart  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  be  brave ;  that  Odin  would  have  no  favour  for  them, 
but  despise  and  thrust  them  out,  if  they  were  not  brave.  Consider 
too  whether  there  is  not  someUiing  in  this  !  It  is  an  everlasting 
duty,  valid  in  our  day  as  in  that,  the  duty  of  being  brave.  Valour  is 
still  value.  The  first  duty  for  a  man  is  still  that  of  subduing  Fear. 
We  must  get  rid  of  Fear ;  we  cannot  act  at  all  till  then.  A  man's 
acts  are  slavish,  not  time  but  specious ;  his  veiy  thoughts  are  false, 
he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and  coward,  till  he  have  got  Fear  under  his 
feet.  Odin's  creed,  if  we  disentangle  tiie  real  kernel  of  it,  is  true 
to  this  hour.  A  man  shall  and  must  be  valiant ;  he  must  march 
fonvard,  and  quit  himself  like  a  man, — trusting  imperturbably  in 
tiie  appointment  and  elunee  of  the  upper  Powers ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  fear  at  all.  Now  and  always,  the  completeness  of  his  victory 
over  Fear  will  determine  how  much  of  a  man  he  is. 

It  is  doubtless  very  savage  that  kind  of  valour  of  the  old  Noilh- 
men.  Snono  tells  us  they  thought  it  a  shame  and  miseiy  not  to 
die  in  battle  ;  and  if  natiwal  death  seemed  to  be  comingon,  the}' 
would  cut  wounds  in  their  flesh,  that  Odin  might  receive  them  as 
warriors  slain.  Old  kings,  about  to  die,  had  their  body  laid  into  a 
ship  ;  the  ship  sent-foi*th,  with  sails  set  and  slow  fii*e  burning  it ' 
that,  once  out  at  sea,  it  might  blaze-up  in  flame,  and  in  such  man- 
ner bury  worthily  the  old  hero,  at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the 
ocean  I  Wild  bloody  valour ;  yet  valour  of  its  kind ;  better,  I  say, 
than  none.  In  the  old  Seakings  too,  what  an  indomitable  rugged 
energy !  Silent,  with  closed  lips,  as  I  femcy  them,  unconscious 
that  tiiey  were  specially  brave;  defying  the  wild  ocean  witii  its 
monsters,  and  all  men  and  things ; — progenitors  of  our  o>m  Blakea 
and  Nelsons  1  No  Homer  sang  those  Norse  Sea-kings ;  but  Aga- 
i&emnon'a  waa  a  small  audacity,  and  of  small  fruit  in  the  worUU  to 
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some  of  them ;-— to  Hrolf 's  of  Noimandy,  for  instance  !  Hrolf.  oi 
RoUo  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  wild  Sea-king,  has  a  share  in  govom- 
ing  England  at  this  hour. 

Nor  was  it  altogether  nothing,  even  that  wild  sea-roving  and 
battling,  through  so  many  generations.  It  needed  to  be  ascci- 
tained  which  was  the  strongest  kind  of  men ;  who  were  t6  be  ruler 
over  whom.  Among  the  Northland  Sovereigns,  too,  I  find  some 
ivho  got  the  title  Wood-cutter;  Forest-felling  Kings.  Much  lies  iu 
that.  I  suppose  at  bottom  many  of  them  were  forest-fellers  as  well 
as  fighters,  though  the  Skalds  talk  mainly  of  the  latter, — ^mislead- 
ing certain  critics  not  a  little ;  for  no  nation  of  men  could  ever 
live  by  fighting  alone ;  there  could  not  produce  enough  come  out 
of  that !  I  suppose  the  light  good  fighter  was  oftenest  also  tlio 
right  good  forest-feller, — the  light  good  improver,  discemer,  doer 
and  worker  in  every  kind ;  for  time  valour,  different  enough  from 
ferocity,  is  the  basis  of  all.  A  more  legitimate  kind  of  valour  that; 
showing  itself  against  tlie  untamed  Forests  and  dark  bi*ute  Powers 
of  Nature,  to  conquer  Nature  for  us.  In  the  same  du*ection  have 
not  we  their  descendants  since  earned  it  far?  May  such  valour 
last  forever  with  us  ! 

That  the  man  Odin,  speaking  -svith  a  Hero's  voice  and  heaii;,  as 
with  an  impressiveness  out  of  Heaven,  told  his  People  the  infinite 
importance  of  Valour,  how  man  thereby  became  a  god ;  and  that 
his  People,  feeling  a  response  to  it  in  their  o>vn  hearts,  believed 
this  message  of  his,  and  thought  it  a  message  out  of  Heaven,  and 
him  a  Divinity  for  telling  it  them :  this  seems  to  me  the  primaiy 
seed-gi-ain  of  the  Norse  Religion,  from  which  all  manner  of  mytho- 
logies, symbolic  piuctices,  speculations,  allegories,  songs  and  sagas 
would  naturally  gix)w.  Grow, — ^how  strangely !  I  called  it  a  small 
light  shining  and  shaping  in  the  huge  vortex  of  Norse  dai'kness. 
Yet  the  darkness  itself  ^vas  alive ;  consider  that.  It  was  the  eager 
inailiculate  uuinsti-ucted  Mind  of  the  whole  Norse  People,  longing 
only  to  become  articulate,  to  go  on  articulating  ever  farther !  The 
living  doctiinc  gi-ows,  grows ; — like  a  Banyan-tiee ;  the  firat  seed  is 
the  essential  tiling :  any  biunch  strikes  itself  down  into  the  eailh, 
becomes  a  new  root;  and  so,  in  endless  complexity,  we  have  a 
whole  wood,  a  whole  jungle,  one  seed  the  parent  of  it  all.  Was 
not  the  whole  Norse  Religion,  accordingly,  in  some  sense,  what  we 
called  'the  enoimous  shadow  oftliis  man's  likeness?'  Critics  U'ace 
some  affinity  in  some  Norse  mythuses,  of  tlie  Creation  and  such 
like,  mth  those  of  tlie  Hindoos.  The  Cow  Adumbla,  *  licking  the 
rime  from  the  rocks,*  has  a  kind  of  Hindoo  look.  A  Hindoo  Cow, 
ti*anspoi-ted  into  frosty  countries.  Probably  enough;  indeed  we 
may  say  undoubtedly,  these  things  will  have  a  kindred  with  tlie 
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remotest  lands,  \irith  the  earliest  times.  Thought  does  not  die 
but  only  is  changed.  The  first  man  that  began  to  think  in  this 
Planet  of  ours,  he  was  the  beginner  of  alL  And  then  the  second 
man,  and  the  third  man ; — nay,  every  true  Thinker  to  this  hour  is 
a  kind  of  Odin,  teaches  men  hU  way  of  thought,  spreads  a  shadow 
of  his  own  likeness  over  sections  of  the  History  of  the  World. 

Of  the  distinctive  poetic  character  or  merit  of  this  Norse  My- 
thology I  have  not  room  to  speak ;  nor  does  it  concern  us  much. 
Some  wild  Prophecies  we  have,  as  the  Vbluspa  in  the  Elder  Edda ; 
of  a  rapt,  earnest,  sibylline  sort.  But  they  were  comparatively  an 
idle  a(^unct  of  the  matter,  men  who  as  it  were  but  toyed  with  the 
matter,  these  later  Skalds ;  and  it  is  their  songs  chiefly  that  sur- 
vive. In  later  centuries,  I  suppose,  they  would  go  on  ainging, 
poetically  symbolising,  as  our  modem  Painters  paint,  when  it  was 
no  longer  £rom  the  innermost  heart,  or  not  from  the  heart  at  all. 
This  is  everywhere  to  be  well  kept  in  mind. 

Gray's  fragments  of  Norse  Lore,  at  any  i-ate,  will  give  one  no 
notion  of  it; — any  more  than  Pope  will  of  Homer.  It  is  no  square- 
built  gloomy  palace  of  black  ashlar  marble,  shrouded  in  awe  and 
horror,  as  Gray  gives  it  us  :  no ;  rough  as  the  North  rocks,  as  the 
Iceland  deserts,  it  is ;  with  a  heartiness,  homeliness,  even  a  tint 
of  goodhumour  and  robust  mirth  in  the  middle  of  these  fearful 
things.  The  strong  old  Norse  heart  did  not  go  upon  theatrical 
sublimities;  they  had  not  time  to  tremble.  I  like  n^ch  their 
robust  simplicity ;  their  veracity,  directness  of  conception.  Thor 
'  di*aws-down  his  brows'  in  a  veritable  Norse  rage;  '  grasps  his 
hammer  till  the  knuehle*  grow  white'  Beautiful  traits  of  pity  too, 
an  honest  pity.  Balder  '  the  white  God'  dies ;  the  beautiful,  be- 
nignant ;  he  is  the  Simgod.  They  try  aU  Nature  for  a  remedy ;  but 
he  is  dead.  Frigga,  his  mother,  sends  Hermoder  to  seek  or  see 
him:  nine  days  and  nine  nights  he  rides  through  gloomy  deep 
valleys,  a  labyrinth  of  gloom;  arrives  at  the  Bridge  with  its  gold 
roof:  the  Keeper  says,  "  Yes,  Balder  did  pass  here ;  but  the  King- 
dom of  the  Dead  is  down  yonder,  far  towards  the  North."  Her- 
moder rides  on;  leaps  HeU-gate,  Hela's  gate;  does  see  Balder, 
and  speak  with  him :  Balder  cannot  be  delivered.  Inexorable ! 
Hela  will  not,  for  Odin  or  any  God,  give  him  up.  The  beautiful 
and  gentle  has  to  remain  there.  His  Wife  had  volunteered  to  go 
with  him,  to  die  with  him.  They  shall  forever  remain  there.  He 
sends  his  ring  to  Odin ;  Nanna  his  wife  sends  her  thmhle  to 
Frigga,  as  a  remembrance. — ^Ah  me ! — 

JFor  indeed  Valour  is  the  fountain  of  Pity  too ; — of  Truth,  and 
«11  tl^at  is  jgpreat  i^d  good  iii  man.    The  robust  homely  vigour  of 
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the  Norse  heart  attaches  one  much,  in  these  delineations.  Is  it 
not  a  trait  of  right  honest  strength,  says  Uhland,  who  has  Trritt<?n 
a  fine  Essay  on  Thor,  that  the  old  Norse  heart  finds  its  fiiend  in 
the  Thunder-god?  That  it  is  not  frightened  away  by  his  thunder; 
but  finds  that  Summer  heat,  the  beautiful  noble  summer,  must  and 
will  have  thunder  ^nthal !  The  Norse  hoai*t  loies  this  Thor  and 
his  hammer- bolt;  sports  \vitli  him.  Thor  is  Summer-heat;  the 
p:od  of  Peaceable  Industiy  as  well  as  Thunder.  He  is  the  Peas- 
ant's friend ;  his  true  henchman  and  attendant  is  Thialfi,  Manual 
Labour.  Thor  himself  engages  in  all  manner  of  rough  manuaJ 
work,  scorns  no  business  for  its  plebeianism ,  is  ever  and  anon 
travelHng  to  the  country  of  tlie  Jotuns,  hanying  those  chaotic 
Frost-monsters,  subduing  them,  at  least  straitening  and  damage 
ing  them.  There  is  a  great  broad  humour  in  some  of  these 
things. 

Thor,  as  we  saw  above,  goes  to  Jotun-land,  to  seek  Hymir*s 
Cauldron,  that  Uie  Gods  may  brew  beer.  Hymir  the  huge  Giant 
enters,  his  gi'ay  beard  all  full  of  hoar-frost ;  splits  pillars  with  tlie 
very  glance  of  his  eye ;  Thor,  after  much  rough  tumult,  snatches 
the  Pot,  claps  it  on  his  head ;  the  'handles  of  it  reach  do-s^Ti  to  his 
heels.*  The  Norse  Skald  has  a  kind  of  loving  sport  witli  Thor. 
This  is  the  Hymir  whose  cattle,  the  critics  have  discovered,  are 
Icebergs.  Huge  untutored  Brobdignag  genius, — needing  only  to 
be  tamed -down;  into  Shakspeai-es,  Dantes,  Goethes!  It  is  all 
gone  now,  that  old  Norse  work, — Thor  the  Thundergod  changed 
into  Jack  the  Giant-killer :  but  the  mind  that  made  it  is  here  yet. 
How  sti*angely  things  gi'ow,  and  die,  and  do  not  die !  There  ai*e 
twigs  of  that  gi'eat  world-tree  of  Noi*se  Belief  still  ciuiously  trace- 
able. This  poor  Jack  of  the  Nursery,  with  his  mimculous  shoes 
of  swiftness,  coat  of  darkness,  sword  of  sharpness,  he  is  one. 
Hynde  Etin^  and  still  more  decisively  Red  Etin  of  Ireland^  in  the 
Scottish  Ballads,  tliese  are  both  derived  from  Norseland  ;  Etin  is 
evidently  a  Jo  tun.  Nay,  Shalt  speare*s  Hamlet  is  a  twig  too  of  this 
same  world-tree ;  there  seems  no  doubt  of  that.  Hamlet,  Amleth^ 
I  find,  is  really  a  mythic  personage ;  and  his  Tragedy,  of  the  poi- 
soned Father,  poisoned  asleep  by  drops  in  his  ear,  and  the  rest,  is 
a  Norse  mythus !  Old  Saxo,  as  liis  wont  was,  made  it  a  Danish 
history ;  Shakspeai*e,  out  of  Saxo,  made  it  what  we  see.  That  is 
a  twig  of  the  world -tree  that  has  grown,  I  think; — ^by  nature  or 
accident  that  one  has  grown  ! 

In  fact,  these  old  Norse  songs  have  a  truth  in  them,  an  inward 
perennial  truth  and  greatness, — as,  indeed,  all  must  have  that  can 
very  long  presei*ve  itself  by  tradition  alone.  It  is  a  gi'catness  not 
of  mere  body  and  gigantis  bulk,  but  a  inide  gi*eatness  of  soult 
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There  is  a  sublime  uncomplaining  melancholy  tiaceable  in  these 
old  hearts.  A  great  free  glance  into  the  very  deeps  of  thought 
They  seem  to  have  seen,  these  brave  old  Northmen,  what  Medita- 
tion has  taught  all  men  in  all  ages,  That  this  world  is  after  all  but 
a  show, — a  phenomenon  or  appeai^nce,  no  real  thing.  All  deep 
souls  see  into  that, — ^the  Hindoo  Mythologist,  the  German  Philo- 
sopher,— the  Shakspeare,  the  earnest  Thinker,  wherever  he  may 
be: 

'  We  are  such  staff  as  Dreams  are  made  of !' 

One  of  Thor's  expeditions,  to  Utgai'd  (the  Outer  Garden,  cen- 
ti-al  seat  of  Jotun-land),  is  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Thialfi  was 
with  him,  and  Loke.  After  vaiious  adventures,  they  entered  upon 
Giant-land  ;  wandered  over  plains,  wild  uncultivated  places,  among 
stones  and  trees.  At  nightfall  they  noticed  a  house ;  and  as  the 
door,  which  indeed  foimed  one  whole  side  of  the  house,  was  open, 
tlie}'  entered.  It  was  a  simple  habitation;  one  lai-ge  hall,  altoge- 
ther empty.  They  stayed  there.  Suddenly  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  loud  noises  alarmed  them.  Thor  gmsped  his  hammer; 
stood  in  the  door,  prepared  for  fight.  His  companions  within  i-an 
hither  and  thither  in  their  teiTor,  seeking  some  outlet  in  that  nulo 
Imll ;  they  found  a  little  closet  at  last,  and  took  refuge  there.  Nei- 
ther had  Tlior  any  battle :  for,  lo,  in  the  morning  it  turned -out 
that  the  noise  had  been  only  the  snoring  of  a  certain  enoimous 
but  peaceable  Giant,  the  Giant  Skrj'mir,  who  lay  peaceably  sleep- 
ing near  by ;  and  this  that  they  took  for  a  house  was  merely  his 
Ohve,  thrown  aside  there ;  the  door  was  the  Glove-wiist ;  the  little 
closet  they  had  fled  into  was  the  Thumb  !  Such  a  glove ; — I  re- 
mark too  that  it  had  not  fingers  as  oura  have,  but  only  a  thumb, 
and  the  rest  undivided :  a  most  ancient,  rustic  glove ! 

Skrymir  now  carried  their  portmanteau  all  day ;  Thor,  how- 
ever, had  his  own  suspicions,  did  not  like  the  ways  of  Skrymir: 
detei-mincd  at  night  to  put  an  end  to  him  as  he  slept.  Raising 
his  hammer,  he  sti*uck  down  into  the  Giant's  face  a  light  thunder- 
bolt blow,  of  force  to  rend  i*ocks.  The  Giant  mei'ely  awoke ;  nib- 
bed his  cheek,  and  said,  Did  a  leaf  fall?  Again  Thor  stiiick,  so 
soon  as  Skiymir  again  slept ;  a  better  blow  than  before ;  but  tlie 
Giant  only  murmured,  Was  tliat  a  gi*ain  of  sand?  Thors  third 
stroke  was  with  both  his  hands  (the  'knucklcn  white'  T  suppose), 
and  seemed  to  dint  deep  into  Skryniir's  visage ;  but  he  merely 
chocked  his  snore,  and  remarked.  There  must  be  spaiTOWs  roost- 
ing in  tins  tree,  I  think;  what  is  that  they  have  dropt? — At  the 
gate  of  Utgai'd,  a  place  so  high  that  3'ou  had  to  '  strain  your  neck 
bending  back  to  see  the  top  of  it,*  Skiymir  went  his  ways.     Thoi 
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and  Mb  companions  were  admitted ;  invited  to  take  share  in  ths 
games  going  on.  To  Thor,  for  his  part,  they  handed  a  Drinking 
horn ;  it  ^vas  a  common  feat,  they  told  him,  to  drink  this  dry  at 
one  draught  Long  and  fiercely,  three  times  over,  Thor  drank ; 
but  made  hardly  any  impression.  He  was  a  weak  child,  they  told 
him:  could  he  lift  that  Oat  he  saw  there?  Small  as  the  feat 
seemed,  Thor  witli  his  whole  godlike  strength  could  not;  he  bent- 
up  the  creature's  back,  could  not  raise  its  feet  off  the  ground,  could 
at  the  utmost  raise  one  foot.  Why,  you  are  no  man,  said  the  Ut- 
gai-d  people;  there  is  an  Old  Woman  that  will  wrestle  you !  Thor, 
heartily  ashamed,  seized  this  haggard  Old  Woman ;  but  could  not 
throw  her. 

And  now  on  their  quitting  Utgard,  the  chief  Jotun,  escoi-ting 
them  politely  a  little  way,  said  to  Thor :  "  You  are  beaten  then : — 
yet  be  not  so  much  ashamed ;  there  was  deception  of  appearance 
in  it.  That  Horn  you  tried  to  drink  was  the  Sea;  you  did  make 
it  ebb ;  but  who  could  drink  that,  the  bottomless  !  The  Cat  you 
would  have  lifted, — why,  that  is  the  Midgard- snake,  the  Great 
World-serpent,  which,  tail  in  mouth,  girds  and  keeps-up  the  whole 
created  world ;  had  you  torn  that  up,  the  world  must  have  rushed 
to  ruin.  As  for  the  Old  Woman,  she  was  Time,  Old  Age,  Durap 
tion :  with  her  what  can  wrestle?  No  man  nor  no  god  with  her; 
gods  or  men,  she  prevails  over  aU  1  And  then  those  three  strokes 
you  stiiick, — ^look  at  these  three  valleys ;  your  three  strokes  made 
these !"  Thor  looked  at  his  attendant  Jotun  :  it  was  Skrymir ; — 
it  was,  say  Norse  critics,  the  old  chaotic  rocky  Earth  in  person, 
and  tliat  glove-ZiOUM  was  some  Earth-cavern !  But  Skiymir  had 
vanished ;  Utgard  mth  its  skyhigh  gates,  when  Thor  grasped  his 
hammer  to  smite  them,  had  gone  to  air ;  only  the  Giant's  voice 
was  heard  mocking :  *'  Better  come  no  more  to  Jotunheim !" — 

This  is  of  the  allegoiic  period,  as  we  see,  and  half  play,  not  of 
Uie  prophetic  and  entirely  devout :  but  as  a  mythus,  is  there  not 
real  antique  Noi*se  gold  in  it?  More  true  metal,  rough  from  the 
Mimer- stithy,  than  in  many  a  famed  Greek  Mythus  sliaped  far 
better !  A  gi*eat  broad  Brobdignag  grin  of  tine  humour  is  in  this 
Skrymir ;  mii-th  resting  on  earnestness  and  sadness,  as  the  rain- 
bow on  black  tempest :  only  a  right  valiant  heart  is  capable  of 
that.  It  is  the  grim  humour  of  our  own  Ben  Jonson,  rare  old 
Ben  ;  runs  in  the  blood  of  us,  I  fancy;  for  one  catches  tones  of  it, 
under  a  still  otlier  shape,  out  of  the  American  Backwoods. 

That  is  also  a  very  striking  conception  that  of  the  Ragnarok, 
Oonsummntion,  or  Twilight  of  the  Oods.  It  is  in  the  Voluspa  Song ; 
seemingly  a  very  old,  prophetic  idea.  The  Gods  and  Jotuns,  the 
divine  Powers  and  the  chaotic  brute  ones,  after  long  contest  and 
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partial  victory  by  the  foimer,  meet  at  last  in  universal  world-em 
bi^aoing  wrestle  and  duel;  World-serpent  against  Thor,  strength 
against  strength;  mutually  eiitinctive;  and  ruin,  *  twilight'  sink* 
ing  into  darkaess,  swallows  the  ci^eated  Universe.  The  old  Uni- 
verse witli  its  Gods  is  sunk ;  but  it  is  not  final  death :  there  is  to 
be  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth ;  a  higher  supreme  God,  and 
Justice  to  reign  among  m«n.  Cuiious :  this  law  of  mutation, 
which  al80  is  a  law  written  in  man's  inmost  thought,  liad  been 
deciphered  by  these  old  earnest  Thinkers  in  their  i-ude  style; 
and  how,  though  all  dies,  and  even  gods  die,  yet  all  death  is  but 
a  Phoenix  fire-death,  and  new-bii-th  into  the  Greater  and  the  Bet- 
ter! It  is  the  fundamental  Law  of  Being  for  a  creature  made  of 
Time,  Uving  in  this  Place  of  Hope.  All  earnest  men  have  scon 
into  it ;  may  still  see  into  it. 

And  now,  connected  with  this,  let  us  glance  at  the  hut  mytlius 
of  the  appeiiranoe  of  Thor ;  and  end  thei'e.  I  fanoy  it  to  be  tlie 
latest  in  date  of  all  these  fables ;  a  sorrowing  protest  against  the 
Advance  of  GhiistianiQr, — sqt  forth  repi*oaohfully  by  some  Con- 
servative Pagan.  King  Olaf  has  been  harshly  blamed  for  his  over- 
^eal  in  introduoing  Christianity ;  surely  I  should  have  blamed 
him  far  more  for  an  under-zeal  in  tliat !  He  paid  dear  enough  for 
it :  he  died  by  the  revolt  of  his  Pagan  people,  in  battle,  in  the  year 
103.*>,  at  Stickelstad,  near  that  Drontheim,  where  the  chief  Cathe- 
dral of  the  North  has  now  stood  for  many  centuiies,  dedicated 
gmtefully  to  his  memory  as  8(Md  Olaf.  The  mythus  about  Thor 
is  to  this  effect  King  Olaf,  the  Christian  Keform  King,  is  sailing 
with  fit  escort  along  the  shore  of  Noi*wa;^  from  haven  to  haven ; 
dispensing  justice,  or  doing  other  royal  work :  on  leaving  a  certain 
liaven,  it  is  found  that  a  sti*anger,  of  grave  eyes  and  aspect,  red 
beard,  of  stately  robust  figure,  has  stept  in.  The  coui*tiers  ad- 
dress him ;  his  answei^  siuprise  by  theu*  pertinency  and  depth : 
at  length  he  is  brought  to  the  King.  The  stranger's  conversation 
hei-e  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  they  sail  along  the  beautiful  shore ; 
but  after  some  time,  he  addresses  King  Olaf  thus :  "  Yes,  King 
Olaf,  it  is  all  beautiful,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it  there ;  green, 
fruitful,  a  right  fair  home  for  you ;  and  many  a  sore  day  had  Thot , 
many  a  wild  fight  with  the  rock  Jotuns.  before  he  could  make  it 
so.  And  now  you  seem  minded  to  put  away  Thor.  King  Olaf, 
have  a  care!'*  said  the  stranger,  drawing- do^^'n  his  brows; — and 
when  they  looked  again,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found. — This  is  the 
last  appearance  of  Thor  on  the  stage  of  this  world  ! 

Do  we  not  see  well  enough  how  the  Fable  might  arise,  without 
unveracity  on  the  part  of  any  one  ?  It  is  the  way  roost  Gods  have 
<v)me  to  appear  among  men :  thus,  if  in  Pindar's  time  '  Neptune 
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was  seen  once  at  the  Nemean  Games/  what  was  this  Neptune  too 
but  a  *  stranger  of  noble  grave  aspect/— :/£<  to  be  *  seen !'  There  is 
sometliing  pathetic,  tragic  for  me,  in  this  last  voice  of  Paganism. 
Thor  is  vanished,  the  whole  Norse  world  has  vanished;  and  will 
not  return  ever  again.  In  like  fashion  to  that,  pass  away  the  high- 
est things.  All  things  that  have  been  in  this  world,  all  things  that 
are  or  will  be  in  it,  have  to  vanish :  we  have  our  sad  f»u*cwell  to 
give  them. 

That  Norse  Religion,  a  rude  but  earnest,  sternly  impressive 
Consecration  of  Valour  (so  we  may  define  it),  sufficed  for  these  old 
valiant  Northmen.  Consecration  of  Valour  is  not  a  had  thing ! 
We  will  take  it  for  good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Neither  is  there  no  uso 
in  knotting  something  about  this  old  Paganism  of  our  Fathers. 
Unconsciously,  and  combined  with  higher  things,  it  is  in  u«  yet, 
that  old  Faith  withal !  To  know  it  consciously,  brings  us  into 
closer  and  clearer  relation  with  the  Past, — with  our  o-svn  posses- 
sions in  the  Past.  For  the  whole  Past,  as  I  keep  repeating,  is  tlio 
possession  of  the  Present ;  tlie  Past  had  always  something  true, 
and  is  a  precious  possession.  In  a  different  time,  in  a  different 
place,  it  is  always  some  other  side  of  our  common  Human  Nature 
tliat  has  been  developing  itself.  The  actiud  True  is  the  sum  of  all 
these ;  not  any  one  of  them  by  itself  constitutes  what  of  Human 
Nature  is  liitlierto  developed.  Better  to  know  them  all  than  mis- 
know  them.  "  To  which  of  tlicse  Three  Religions  do  you  specially 
adhere  ?'*  inquires  Meister  of  his  Teacher.  "  To  all  tlie  Three  T 
answers  the  other :  "  To  all  the  Three ;  for  they  by  their  union 
firat  constitute  the  True  Religion.** 
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LBCTURB  II 

[Friday,  8th  Kay  1840.] 
THE  HKBO  AB  PROPHET.      MAHOMET  :  ISLAM. 

From  the  tii*st  i-ude  times  of  Paganism  among  the  Scnndinaviana 
in  the  Noilh,  we  advance  to  a  very  different  epoch  of  i*eligion, 
among  a  very  diffei-ent  people :  Maliometanism  among  tlie  Arabs. 
A  great  change ;  what  a  change  and  pi-ogi-css  is  indicated  hei'e,  in 
the  univei-sal  condition  and  thoughts  of  men ! 

Tlie  Hero  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  God  among  his  fellow-men : 
but  as  one  God-inspired,  as  a  Prophet.  It  is  the  second  phasis  of 
Hero-worehip :  the  first  or  oldest,  we  may  say,  has  passed  away 
without  return ;  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  there  will  not  again 
be  any  man,  never  so  great,  whom  his  fellow-men  will  take  for  a 
god.  Nay  we  might  rationally  ask.  Did  any  set  of  human  beings 
ever  really  think  the  man  they  saw  there  standing  beside  them  a 
god,  the  maker  of  this  world?  Perhaps  not:  it  was  usually  some 
man  they  remembered,  or  had  seen.  But  neither  can  Uiis,  any 
moi'e,  be.  The  Great  Man  is  not  recognised  honcefoith  as  a  god 
any  more. 

It  was  a  rude  gross  eiror,  that  of  counting  the  Great  Man  a 
god.  Yet  let  us  say  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  know  uhat 
he  is,  or  how  to  account  of  him  and  I'eceive  him !  The  most  signi- 
ficant feature  in  the  histoiy  of  an  epoch  is  the  manner  it  has  of 
welcoming  a  Great  Man.  Ever,  to  tlie  time  instincts  of  men,  tlierc 
is  something  godlike  in  him.  Wliether  they  shall  take  him  to  be 
a  god,  to  be  a  prophet,  or  what  they  shall  take  him  to  be  ?  that  is 
ever  a  grand  question ;  by  their  way  of  answering  that,  we  shall 
see,  as  thi*ough  a  little  window,  into  the  very  heart  of  these  men*s 
spiiitual  condition.  For  at  bottom  the  Gi-eat  Man,  as  he  conies 
from  the  hand  of  Nature,  is  ever  the  same  kind  of  thing:  Odin, 
Luther,  Johnson,  Bums ;  I  hope  to  make  it  appciu*  that  these  ai*c 
all  onginally  of  one  stuff;  that  only  by  Uie  world's  reception  of 
thom,  and  the  shapes  they  assume,  are  they  so  immeasurably  di- 
verse. The  worship  of  Odin  astonishes  us, — to  full  prostrate  be 
fore  the  Great  Man,  into  deliquium  of  love  and  woii<lcr  over  liim, 
and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  he  was  a  denizen  of  the  skies,  a  {^od! 
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This  was  imperfect  enough :  hut  to  welcome,  for  example,  a  Burns 
as  we  did,  was  that  what  we  can  call  perfect?  The  most  precioui^ 
gift  that  Heaven  can  give  to  the  Earth ;  a  man  of '  genius'  as  wc 
call  it ;  the  Soul  of  a  Man  actually  sent  down  from  the  skies  with 
a  God's-message  to  us, — this  we  waste  away  as  an  idle  aitificial 
firework,  sent  to  amuse  us  a  htile,  and  sink  it  into  ashes,  wreck 
and  ineffectuality :  such  reception  of  a  Great  Man  I  do  not  call  very 
perfect  either !  Looking  into  the  heait  of  the  thing,  one  may  per- 
liaps  call  that  of  Bums  a  still  uglier  phenomenon,  betokening  still 
sadder  imperfections  in  mankind's  ways,  than  the  Scandinavian 
method  itself!  To  fall  into  mere  unreasoning  deliquium  of  love 
and  admimtion,  was  not  good ;  but  such  unreasoning,  nay  in-a- 
tional,  supercilious  no-love  at  all  is  pci'haps  still  worse ! — It  is  a 
tiling  forever  changing,  this  of  Hero-worship:  different  in  each 
age,  difficult  to  do  well  in  any  age.  Indeed  the  heail  of  the  whole 
business  of  the  age,  one  may  say,  is  to  do  it  well. 
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This  was  impeifeot  enough  :  hut  to  welcome,  for  example,  a  fiuina 
as  we  did,  was  that  what  we  can  call  perfect  ?  The  most  precious 
gift  that  Heaven  can  give  to  the  Earth ;  a  man  of '  genius*  as  we 
call  it ;  the  Soul  of  a  Man  actually  sent  down  from  the  skies  with 
a  God's-message  to  us, — this  we  waste  away  as  an  idle  ai'tificial 
firework,  sent  to  amuse  us  a  httle,  and  sink  it  into  ashes,  wreck 
and  ineffectuality :  iuch  reception  of  a  Great  Man  I  do  not  call  very 
perfect  either !  Looking  into  the  heai-t  of  ihe  thing,  one  may  per- 
haps call  that  of  Bums  a  still  uglier  phenomenon,  hetokening  still 
sadder  imperfections  in  mankind's  ways,  than  the  Scandinavian 
method  itself!  To  fall  into  mere  unreasoning  deliquium  of  love 
and  admiration,  was  not  good;  but  such  unreasoning,  nay  in-a- 
tional,  supercilious  no-love  at  all  is  perhaps  still  worse ! — It  is  a 
tiling  forever  changing,  this  of  Hero-worship:  different  in  each 
age,  dif&cult  to  do  well  in  any  age.  Indeed  the  heart  of  the  whole 
business  of  the  age,  one  may  say,  is  to  do  it  well. 

We  have  chosen  Mahomet  not  as  the  most  eminent  Prophet ; 
but  as  the  one  we  ai-e  freest  to  speak  of.  He  is  by  no  means  the 
truest  of  Prophets ;  but  I  do  esteem  him  a  tine  one.  Farther,  as 
there  is  no  danger  of  our  becoming,  any  of  us,  Mahometans)  I 
mean  to  say  all  the  good  of  him  I  justly  can.  It  is  the  way  to  get 
at  his  secret:  let  us  try  to  understand  what  Tie  meant  with  the 
world ;  what  the  world  meant  and  means  with  him,  will  then  be 
a  more  answei-able  question.  Our  current  hypothesis  about  Ma- 
homet, that  he  was  a  scheming  Impostor,  a  Ii'alsehood  incarnate, 
that  his  religion  is  a  mere  mass  of  quackery  and  fatuity,  begins 
really  to  be  now  untenable  to  any  one.  The  lies,  which  well-mean- 
ing zeal  has  heaped  round  this  man,  are  disgraceful  to  ourselves 
only.  When  Pococke  inquu*ed  of  Grotius,  Where  the  proof  was 
of  ihaX  story  of  the  pigeon,  trained  to  pick  peas  from  Mahomet's 
eai*,  and  pass  for  an  angel  dictating  to  him  ?  Grotius  answered 
that  there  was  no  proof!  It  is  really  time  to  dismiss  all  that. 
The  word  this  man  spoke  has  been  the  life-guidance  now  of  one- 
hundred-and-eighty-milUons  of  men  these  twelve-hundred  years. 
These  hundred-and-eighty-millions  were  made  by  God  as  well  as 
we.  A  greater  number  of  God's  creatui-cs  beUeve  in  Mahomet's 
word,  at  this  hour,  than  in  any  other  word  whatever.  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  it  was  a  miserable  piece  of  spiritual  legerdemain, 
this  which  so  many  crcatui-es  of  the  Almighty  have  lived  by  and 
died  by  ?  I,  for  my  part,  cannot,  form  any  such  supposition.  I 
\n\l  believe  most  things  sooner  than  that.  One  would  be  entu*ely 
at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  this  world  at  all,  if  quackery  so  gicw 
ftnd  were  sanctioned  here. 
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Alas,  8uch  theories  are  very  lamentable.  If  we  would  attain 
to  knowledge  of  anything  in  God's  ti-ue  Creation,  let  us  disbelieve 
them  wholly!  They  are  the  product  of  an  Age  of  Scepticism; 
they  indicate  the  saddest  spiritual  paralysis,  and  mere  death-life 
of  Uie  souls  of  men :  more  godle^s  theoiy,  I  think,  was  never  pro- 
mulgated in  this  Earth.  A  false  man  found  a  religion  ?  Why,  a 
fedse  man  cannot  build  a  brick  house !  If  ho  do  not  know  and 
follow  truly  the  properties  of  mortal*,  burnt  clay  and  what  else  he 
works  in,  it  is  no  house  that  he  makes,  but  a  i*ubbish-heap.  It 
will  not  stand  for  twelve  centuries,  to  lodge  a  hundred-and-cighty- 
millions ;  it  will  fall  vti*aightway.  A  man  must  conform  himself 
to  Nature's  laws,  he  verily  in  communion  with  Nature  and  the 
tiiith  of  things,  or  Natui*e  will  answer  him,  No,  not  at  all !  Spe- 
eiosities  are  specious — ah  me ! — a  Gagliostro,  many  Gagliostros, 
prominent  world-leaders,  do  pi-ospcr  by  their  quackeiy,  for  a  day. 
It  is  like  a  forged  bank-note ;  they  get  it  passed  out  of  Ihdr  worth- 
less hands :  othera,  not  they,  have  to  smart  for  it.  Nature  bursts- 
up  in  fire-flames,  French  Revolutions  and  such  like,  proclaiming 
with  terrible  veiticity  that  forged  notes  ai*e  foi*gcd. 

But  of  a  Gi*eat  Man  especially,  of  him  I  will  venture  to  as8ei*t 
that  it  is  incredible  he  should  have  been  other  than  true.  It  Hcems 
tome  the  primary  foundation  of  him,  and  of  ail  that  can  lie  in  him, 
this.  No  Muubeau,  Napoleon,  Bums,  Cromwell,  no  man  adequate 
to  do  an3rthing,  but  is  first  of  all  iu  right  earnest  about  it ;  what  I 
/eall  a  sincere  man.  I  should  say  Hneerity,  a  deep,  gi*eat,  genuine 
sincerity,  is  the  first  characteristic  of  all  men  in  any  way  heroic. 
Not  the  sincerity  that  calls  itself  sincere ;  ah  no,  that  is  a  veiy 
poor  matter  indeed; — a  shallow  braggart  conscious  sincerity; 
oftenest  self-conceit  mainly.  The  Great  Man's  sincerity  is  of  the 
kind  he  cannot  speak  of,  is  not  conscious  of:  nay,  I  suppose,  he 
is  conscious  luther  of  insincerity ;  for  what  man  can  walk  accu- 
i-ately  by  the  law  of  tintli  for  one  day  ?  No,  the  Great  Man  does 
not  boast  himself  sincere,  fai*  fi*om  that ;  perhaps  does  not  ask 
himself  if  he  is  so :  I  would  say  rather,  his  sincerity  does  not  de- 
pend on  himself;  he  cannot  help  being  sincere !  The  great  Fact 
of  Existence  is  great  to  him.  Fly  as  he  will,  he  cannot  get  out  of 
the  awful  presence  of  this  ReaUty.  His  mind  is  so  made ;  he  is 
gieat  by  that,  first  of  alL  Fearful  and  wonderful,  real  as  Life,  real 
as  Death,  is  this  Univei*se  to  him.  Though  all  men  should  foi-gct 
its  truth,  and  walk  iu  a  vain  show,  he  cannot.  At  all  moments  the 
Flame-image  glares -in  upon  him;  undeniable,  thei-e,  there! — I 
wish  you  to  take  this  as  my  primaiy  definition  of  a  Gi*eat  Man. 
A  little  man  may  have  this,  it  is  competent  to  all  men  that  God 
has  made :  but  a  Great  Man  cannot  be  without  it 
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Such  a  man  is  what  we  call  an  original  man ;  he  comes  to  us  at 
first-hand.  A  messenger  he,  sent  from  flie  Infinite  Unknown  with 
tidingb  to  us.  Wo  may  call  him  Poet,  Prophet,  God ; — in  one  way 
or  other,  we  all  feel  that  the  words  he  utters  are  as  no  other  man* a 
words.  Direct  from  the  Inner  Fact  of  things ; — ^he  lives,  and  has  to 
live,  in  daily  communion  with  that.  Hearaays  cannot  hide  it  from 
him ;  he  is  hlind,  homeless,  miserable,  following  hearsays ;  it  glares- 
in  upon  him.  Really  his  uttemnces,  are  they  not  a  kind  of  *  reve- 
lation ;' — what  we  must  call  such  for  want  of  some  other  name  ? 
It  is  from  the  heait  of  the  world  that  he  comes ;  he  is  portion  of 
the  primal  reality  of  things.  God  has  made  many  revelations :  but 
this  man  too,  has  uot  God  made  him,  the  latest  and  newest  of  all? 
The  *  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  undei*standing  :*  we 
must  listen  before  aU  to  him. 

This  Mahomet,  then,  we  will  in  no  wise  consider  as  an  Inanity 
and  Theatiicality,  a  poor  conscious  ambitious  schemer ;  we  cannot 
conceive  him  so.  The  i*ude  message  he  delivered  was  a  real  one 
withal ;  an  earnest  confused  voice  from  the  unkno>vn  Deep.  The 
man*8  words  were  not  false,  nor  his  workings  here  below ;  no  In- 
anity and  Simulacrum ;  a  fieiy  mass  of  Life  cast-up  from  the  great 
bosom  of  Nature  herself.  To  kindle  the  world ;  the  world's  Maker 
had  ordered  it  so.  Neither  can  the  faults,  imperfections,  insinceri- 
ties even,  of  Mahomet,  if  such  were  never  so  well  proved  against 
him,  shake  this  primaiy  fact  about  him.  » 

On  the  whole,  we  make  too  much  of  faults  ;  the  details  of  the  ^  I 
business  hide  the  real  centre  of  it.  Faults?  The  greatest  of  ''" 
faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none.  Readei'S  of  the 
Bible  above  all,  one  would  think,  might  know  better.  Who  is 
called  there  *the  man  according  to  God's  own  heaii;?*  David, 
the  Hebrew  King,  had  fallen  iuto  sins  enough ;  blackest  crimes ; 
there  was  no  want  of  sins.  And  thereupon  the  unbelievers 
sneer  and  ask,  Is  this  your  man  according  to  God's  heart?  The 
sneer,  I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  oue.  What  ai'e 
faults,  what  ai*e  the  outward  details  of  a  life ,  if  the  inner  secret 
of  it,  the  remoi-se,  temptations,  true,  often- baffled,  never- ended 
struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten  ?  *  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  di- 
rect his  steps.'  Of  all  acts,  is  not,  for  a  man,  repentance  the  most 
divine?  The  deadUest  sin,  I  say,  were  that  same  supercilious 
consciousness  of  no  sin ; — that  is  death ;  the  heart  so  conscious  is 
divorced  from  sincerity,  humility  and  fact ;  is  dead :  it  is  *  pure* 
as  dead  diy  sand  is  pure.  David'b  life  and  hSstoiy,  as  written  for 
us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever 
given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  >var&re  hero  below.    All  oar* 
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nest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an  earnest 
human  soul  towai'ds  whaiis  good  and  best.  Sti*uggle  often  baffled, 
sore  baffled,  down  as  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a stiiiggle  never  ended: 
ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose,  begun 
anew.  Poor  human  nature !  Is  not  a  man's  walking,  in  truth, 
al\\ay8  that:  *a  succession  of  fiedls?*  Man  can  do  no  other.  In 
this  wild  element  of  a  Life,  he  has  to  sti-uggle  onwai'ds;  now  fallen, 
deep-abased;  and  ever,  with  teai*8, repentance,  with  bleeding heait, 
he  has  to  rise  again,  sti'uggle  again  still  onwards.  That  his  stinigglo 
he  a  faithful  unconquerable  one :  that  is  the  question  of  questions. 
We  will  put-up  with  many  sad  details,  if  the  soul  of  it  were  tnie. 
Details  by  themselves  will  never  teach  us  what  it  is.  I  believe  we 
misestimate  Mahomet's  faults  oven  as  faults:  but  the  seci*et  of 
liim  wll  never  be  got  by  dwelling  there.  We  will  leave  all  this 
beliind  us ;  and  assuring  oui*selves  that  he  did  mean  some  tnie 
Uiing,  ask  candidly  what  it  was  or  might  be. 

These  Arabs  Mahomet  was  bom  among  are  cei*tainly  a  notable 
people.  Their  country  itself  is  notable;  the  fit  habitation  for  such 
a  i-ace.  Savage  inaccessible  ix>ck-mountains,  gi*eat  grim  deserts, 
altei-nating  with  beautiful  strips  of  verdure :  wherever  water  is, 
thei'e  is  greenness,  beauty;  odoriferous  balm-shi-ubs,  date-trees, 
frankincense -trees.  Consider  that  wide  waste  horizon  of  sand, 
empty,  silent,  like  a  sand-sea,  dividing  habitable  place  from  habit- 
able. You  are  all  alone  there,  left  alone  with  the  Universe ;  by 
day  a  fierce  sun  blazing  down  on  it  with  intolerable  radiance ;  by 
night  the  gi*eat  deep  Heaven  with  its  stars.  Such  a  country  is  fit 
for  a  swift-handed,  deep-hcai-ted  luce  of  men.  Thei'e  is  something 
most  agile,  active,  and  yet  most  meditative,  entliusiastic  in  the 
Arab  character.  The  Pei-sians  ai-e  called  ihe  French  of  the  East ; 
we  will  call  the  Arabs  Oriental  Itahans.  A  gifted  noble  people  ;  a 
people  of  wild  strong  feelings,  and  of  iron  resti-aint  over  these:  the 
chai-acteristic  of  noblemindedness,  of  genius.  The  wild  Bedouin 
welcomes  the  stranger  to  his  tent,  as  one  having  right  to  all  that 
IS  there;  were  it  his  worst  enemy,  he  will  slay  his  foal  to  ti'eat  him, 
will  serve  him  with  sacred  hospitahty  for  thi'ce  days,  will  set  him 
fairly  on  his  way ; — and  then,  by  another  law  as  sacred,  kill  him  if 
he  can.  In  words  too,  as  in  action.  They  aie  not  a  loquacious 
people,  taciturn  mther ;  but  eloquent,  gifted  when  tliey  do  speak. 
An  eai-nest,  truthful  kind  of  men.  They  are,  as  we  know,  of  Jew- 
ish kindred :  but  with  that  deadly  tenible  eaiiiestness  of  the  Jews 
they  seem  to  combine  something  graceful,  brilliant,  which  is  not 
Jewish.  They  had  '  Poetic  contests'  among  then!  before  the  time 
of  Mahomet    Sale  says,  at  Ocadh,  in  the  South  of  Aiabia,  there 
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were  ycai'ly  fairs,  and  there,  when  the  merchandising  was  done, 
Poets  sang  for  prizes : — the  wild  people  gathered  to  hear  that 

One  Jc^vish  quality  these  Arabs  manifest;  the  outcome  of  many 
or  of  all  high  quaUties :  what  we  may  call  religiosity.  From  of  old 
they  had  been  zealous  worshippers,  according  to  their  light.  They 
worshiped  the  stars,  as  Sabeans  ;  worshiped  many  natural  objects, 
— recognised  them  as  symbols,  immediate  manifestations,  of  the 
Maker  of  Natm*e.  It  was  wrong ;  and  yet  not  wholly  wrong.  All 
God*8  works  are  still  in  a  sense  sjrmbols  of  God.  Do  we  not,  as  I 
ui'ged,  still  account  it  a  merit  to  recognise  a  certain  inexhaustible 
significance,  *  poetic  beauty*  as  we  name  it,  in  all  natural  objects 
whatsoever  ?  A  man  is  a  poet,  and  honoured,  for  doing  that,  and 
speaking  or  singing  it, — a  kind  of  diluted  worship.  They  had 
many  Prophets  these  Arabs ;  Teachers  each  to  his  tribe,  each  ac- 
cording to  the  light  he  had.  But  indeed,  have  we  not  from  of  old 
the  noblest  of  proofs,  still  palpable  to  every  one  of  us,  of  what  de- 
voutness  and  noblemindedness  had  dwelt  in  these  i-ustic  thought- 
ful peoples  ?  Biblical  critics  seem  agi*eed  that  our  own  Book  oj 
Job  was  Avritten  in  that  region  of  the  world.  I  call  that,  apart 
from  all  theories  about  it,  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  j 
with  pen.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it  were  not  Hebrew;  such  a 
noble  universality,  different  from  noble  patriotism  or  sectarianism, 
reigns  in  it.  A  noble  Book;  all  men's  Book!  It  is  our  first, 
oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  Problem, — man's  destiny  and 
God's  ways  with  him  here  in  this  eai-th.  And  all  in  such  free 
flowing  outlines;  grand  in  its  sincerity,  in  its  simplicity;  in  its 
epic  melody,  and  repose  of  reconcilement.  There  is  the  seeing  eye, 
the  mildly  understanding  heail.  So  true  everyway ;  true  eyesight 
and  vision  for  all  things  ;  material  things  no  less  than  spiiitual : 
the  Horse, — *  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  T — ^he  *  laughs 
at  the  shaking  of  the  spear !'  Such  living  Hkenesses  were  never 
since  drawn.  Sublime  sorrow,  sublime  reconciliation;  oldest 
choral  melody  as  of  the  heart  of  mankind  ; — so  soft,  and  great ;  as 
the  summer  midnight,  as  the  world  Avith  its  seas  and  stars !  There 
is  nothing  written,  I  think,  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it,  of  equal  lite- 
rary merit. — 

To  the  idolatrous  Ai*abs  one  of  the  most  ancient  universal  ob- 
jects of  worship  was  that  Black  Stone,  still  kept  in  the  building 
called  Gaabah,  at  Mecca.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  this  Oaabah 
in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  the  oldest,  most  honoured  temple 
in  his  time ;  that  is,  some  half-century  before  our  Era.  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  says  there  is  some  likelihood  that  the  Black  Stone  is  an 
aerolite.  In  that  case,  some  man  might  see  it  £etll  out  of  Heaven ! 
It  stands  now  beside  tiie  Well  Zemzem ;  the  Oaabah  is  built  ovoi 
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both.  A  Well  is  in  all  places  a  beautiful  affecting  object  gushing- 
out  like  life  from  the  hard  earth ; — still  more  so  in  those  hot  dry 
countries,  where  it  is  the  first  condition  of  being.  The  Well  Zem- 
zem  has  its  name  from  the  babbling  sound  of  the  \\9l\ats,  zemzem ; 
they  think  it  is  the  Well  which  Hagar  found  \Wth  her  little  Ish- 
mael  in  the  wilderness :  the  aerolite  and  it  have  been  sacred  now, 
and  had  a  Gaabah  over  them,  for  thousands  of  yeai*s.  A  curious 
object  that  Gaabah !  There  it  stands  at  this  hour,  in  the  black 
cloth -covering  the  Sultan  sends  it  j^early;  *  twenty- seven  cubits 
high;*  with  ciitsuit,  with  double  circuit  of  pillars,  with  festoon-rows 
of  lamps  and  quaint  ornaments :  the  lamps  ^vill  be  lighted  again 
thu  night, — to  glitter  again  under  the  stars.  An  authentic  frag- 
ment of  the  oldest  Past.  It  is  the  Keblah  of  all  Moslem:  from 
Delhi  all  onwards  to  Morocco,  the  eyes  of  innumeiuble  praying 
men  ai-e  tmned  towards  it,  five  times,  this  day  and  all  days :  one 
of  the  notablest  centres  in  the  Habitation  of  Men. 

It  had  been  from  the  sacredness  attached  to  this  Gaabah  Stone 
and  Hagai-'s  Well,  from  the  pilgrimings  of  all  tiibcs  of  Ai-abs 
thither,  that  Mecca  took  its  rise  as  a  Town.  A  great  town  once, 
\ihough  much  decayed  now.  It  has  no  natui*al  advantage  for  a 
town ;  stands  in  a  sandy  hollow  amid  bai-e  barren  hills,  at  a  dis- 
tance fi'om  the  sea ;  its  provisions,  its  very  bread,  have  to  be  im- 
ported. But  so  many  pilgrims  needed  lodgings:  and  then  all 
places  of  pilgrimage  do,  from  the  first,  become  places  of  tmde. 
The  fii*st  day  pilgrims  meet,  merchants  have  also  met :  where  men 
see  themselves  assembled  for  one  object,  they  find  that  they  can 
accomplish  other  objects  which  depend  on  meeting  together. 
Mecca  became  the  Fair  of  all  Arabia.  And  thereby  indeed  the 
chief  staple  and  warehouse  of  whatever  Commerce  there  was  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  Western  countries,  Syria,  Egypt,  even 
Italy.  It  had  at  one  time  a  population  of  100,000 ;  buyers,  forward- 
ers of  those  Eastern  and  Westeiii  products ;  importers  for  their 
own  behoof  of  pi'ovisions  and  com.  The  goveiimient  was  a  kind 
of  uTCgular  aristocratic  republic,  not  without  a  touch  of  theocracy. 
Ten  Men  of  a  chief  tribe,  chosen  in  some  rough  way,  were  Gover- 
nors of  Mecca,  and  Keepers  of  the  Gaabah.  The  Koreish  were  the 
chief  tribe  in  Mahomet's  time ;  his  own  family  was  of  that  tribe. 
The  rest  of  the  Nation,  fi-actioned  and  cut -asunder  by  deserts, 
lived  under  similar  rude  patriarchal  governments  by  one  or  se- 
veral: herdsmen,  carriers,  traders,  generally  robbers  too;  being 
often  est  at  war,  one  with  another,  or  with  all :  held  together  by  no 
open  bond,  if  it  were  not  this  meeting  at  the  Gaabah,  where  all 
forms  of  Arab  Idolatxy  assembled  in  common  adoration ; — ^held 
mainly  by  the  tnwoni  indissohible  bond  of  a  common  blood  and 
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language.  In  tliis  way  had  the  Ai-abs  lived  for  long  ages,  unao- 
ticed  by  the  world;  a  people  of  great  qualities,  unconsciously 
waiting  for  the  day  when  they  should  become  notable  to  all  the 
world.  Their  Idolatries  api)ear  to  have  been  in  a  tottciing  state  : 
much  was  getting  into  confusion  and  fermentation  amoug  them. 
Obscui-e  tidings  of  the  most  impoi-tant  Event  ever  transacted  in 
this  world,  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Divine  Man  in  Judea,  at 
once  the  symptom  and  cause  of  immeasurable  change  to  all  people 
in  the  world,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  reached  into  Arabia 
too;  and  could  not  but,  of  itself,  have  produced  fermentation  there. 

It  was  among  this  Arab  people,  so  circumstanced,  in  the  year 
570  of  om*  Ei-a,  that  the  man  Mahomet  was  born.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  Hashem,  of  the  Koreish  tribe  as  we  said ;  though  poor, 
connected  with  tlie  chief  persons  of  his  country.  Almost  at  his 
bii'th  he  lost  his  Father ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  his  Mother  too,  a 
woman  noted  for  her  beauty,  her  worth  and  sense :  he  fell  to  the 
charge  of  his  Grandfather,  an  old  man,  a  hundred  yeai'S  old.  A 
good  old  man :  Mahomet's  Father,  Abdullah,  had  been  his  young- 
est favourite  son.  He  saw  in  Mahomet,  with  his  old  life -worn 
eyes,  a  centuiy  old,  the  lost  Abdallah  come  back  again,  all  that  was 
left  of  Abdallah.  He  loved  the  little  orphan  Boy  greatly ;  used  to 
say.  They  must  take  care  of  that  beautiful  little  Boy,  nothing  in 
their  kindred  was  more  precious  than  he.  At  his  death,  while  the 
boy  was  still  but  two  yeai's  old,  he  left  him  in  charge  to  Abu  Thaleb 
the  eldest  of  the  Uncles,  as  to  him  that  now  was  head  of  the  house. 
By  this  Uncle,  a  just  and  rational  man  as  eveiy thing  betokens, 
Mahomet  was  brought-up  in  the  best  Ai-ab  way. 

Mahomet,  as  he  grew  up,  accompanied  his  Uncle  on  ti*ading 
journeys  and  such  like ;  in  his  eighteenth  year  one  finds  him  a 
fighter  following  his  Uncle  in  war.  But  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  his  jom-neys  is  one  we  find  noted  as  of  some  years' 
eai-lier  date  :  a  journey  to  the  Fairs  of  Syria.  The  young  man  here 
first  came  in  contact  with  a  quite  foreign  world, — with  one  foreign 
element  of  endless  moment  to  him :  the  Christian  Religion.  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  that  *  Sergius,  the  Nestorian  Monk, 
whom  Abu  Thaleb  and  he  are  said  to  have  lodged  with ;  or  how 
much  any  monk  could  have  taught  one  still  so  young.  Probably 
enough  it  is  greatly  exaggerated,  this  of  the  Nestorian  Monk.  Ma- 
homet was  only  fourteen ;  had  no  language  but  his  own ;  much  in 
Syria  must  have  been  a  stiunge  unintelligible  whirlpool  to  him. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  lad  were  open ;  gUmpses  of  many  things  would 
doubtless  be  taken-in,  and  lie  very  enigmatic  Us  yet,  which  were  to 
ripen  in  a  strange  way  into  views,  into  beliefs  and  insights  one 
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day.  These  journeys  to  Syria  were  probably  the  beginning  of 
raucli  to  Mahomet. 

One  otlier  ch'cumstance  we  must  not  forget :  tliat  he  had  no 
BchooMeaming ;  of  the  thing  we  call  school-learning  none  at  all. 
The  art  of  ^vriting  was  but  just  introduced  into  Arabia;  it  seems  to 
be  the  true  opinion  that  Mahomet  never  could  write !  Life  in  the 
Desert,  with  its  experiences,  was  all  his  education.  What  of  this 
infinite  Univei-se  he,  from  his  dim  place,  witli  his  own  eyes  and 
thoughts,  could  take-in,  so  much  and  no  more  of  it  was  he  to  know. 
Curious,  if  we  Avill  reflect  on  it,  this  of  having  no  books.  Except 
by  what  he  could  see  for  himself,  or  heai*  of  by  uncertain  rumour 
of  speech  in  the  obscure  Arabian  Desert,  he  could  Imow  nothing. 
The  wisdom  tliat  had  been  before  him  or  at  a  distance  from  him  in 
the  world,  was  in  a  manner  as  good  as  not  there  for  him.  Of  the 
great  brother  souls,  flame -beacons  through  so  many  lands  and 
times,  uo  one  du-ectly  communicates  vfiih  this  gi*eat  soul.  He  is 
alone  there,  deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  Wilderness ;  has  to 
grow  up  so, — alone  with  Nature  and  his  own  Thoughts. 

But,  from  an  early  age,  ho  had  l)een  remaikcd  as  a  thoughtful 
man.  His  companions  named  him  '  Al  Amin,  The  Faithful.'  A 
man  of  ti'uth  and  fidelity;  true  in  what  he  did,  iu  what  he  spake 
and  thought.  They  noted  that  lie  always  meant  something.  A  mac 
rather  taciturn  in  speech ;  silent  when  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said ;  but  i^oilineiit,  wise,  sincere,  when  he  did  speak ;  always 
throwing  light  on  the  matter.  This  is  the  only  soil  of  speech 
worth  speakhig  I  Through  life  we  find  him  to  have  been  regai-ded 
as  an  altogether  solid,  brotherly,  genuine  man.  A  serious,  sincere 
character;  yet  amiable,  coidial,  companionable,  jocose  even; — a 
good  laugh  in  liim  withal :  there  are  men  whose  laugh  is  as  unti*ue 
as  anything  about  them ;  who  cannot  laugh.  One  heai's  of  Maho- 
met's beauty :  his  fine  sagacious  honest  face,  brown  florid  com- 
plexion, beaming  black  eyes  ; — I  somehow  Uke  too  that  vein  on  the 
brow,  which  swelled -up  black  when  he  was  in  anger:  like  the 
'  horse-shoe  vein'  in  Scott's  Redgauntlet.  It  was  a  kind  of  feature  in 
the  Hashem  family,  this  black  swelling  vein  in  tlie  brow ;  Mahomet 
had  it  prominent,  as  would  appear.  A  spontaneous,  passionate, 
yet  just,  true-meaning  man  !  Full  of  wild  faculty,  fire  and  light ; 
of  wild  woi-th,  all  uncultured;  working-out  his  Ufe-task  in  the 
depths  of  the  Desert  there. 

How  he  was  placed  with  Kadijali,  a  riiih  Widow,  as  her  Steward, 
and  tiavellcd  in  her  business,  again  to  the  Fairs  of  Syria ;  how  he 
managed  all,  as  one  can  well  understand,  with  fidelity,  adi'oit- 
ness ;  how  her  gi-atitude,  her  regard  for  him  grew :  the  story  of 
their  maniage  is  altogether  a  graeeful  intelligible  one,  as  tohl  us 
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by  the  Arab  authors.  He  was  twenty-five ;  she  foi*ty,  though  still 
beautiful.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  most  affectionate,  peace- 
able, wholesome  way  with  this  wedded  benefactress ;  loving  her 
truly,  and  her  alone.  It  goes  greatly  against  the  impostor  theory, 
tlie  fact  that  he  lived  in  tliis  entu'ely  unexceptionable,  entirely 
quiet  and  commonplace  way,  till  the  heat  of  his  years  was  done. 
He  was  forty  before  he  talked  of  any  mission  from  Heaven.  All 
his  irregularities,  real  and  supposed,  date  from  after  his  fiftieth 
year,  when  the  good  Kadijah  died.  All  his  *  ambition,*  seemingly, 
had  been,  hitherto,  to  live  an  honest  life ;  his  '  fame,*  the  mere 
good -opinion  of  neighbours  that  knew  him,  had  been  sufficient 
hithei'to.  Not  till  he  was  already  getting  old,  the  prurient  heat  of 
his  life  all  burnt-out,  and  peace  growing  to  be  the  chief  thing  this 
world  could  give  him,  did  he  start  on  the  *  career  of  ambition ;'  and, 
belying  all  his  past  character  and  existence,  set-uj)  as  a  wretched 
empty  charlatan  to  acquire  what  he  could  now  no  longer  enjoy ! 
For  my  share,  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  that. 

Ah  no :  this  deep-hearted  Son  of  the  Wilderness,  with  his  beam- 
ing black  eyes,  and  open  social  deep  soul,  had  other  thoughts  in 
him  than  ambition.  A  silent  great  soul ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
cannot  but  be  in  eai*nest ;  whom  Nature  herself  has  apI)ointed  to 
be  sincere.  While  others  walk  in  fonnulas  and  hearsays,  contented 
enough  to  dwell  there,  this  man  could  not  screen  himself  in  for- 
midas ;  he  was  alone  with  his  own  soul  and  the  reality  of  things. 
The  great  M3'stery  of  Existence,  as  I  said,  glai'ed-in  upon  him , 
wiih  its  toiTors,  with  its  splendoiu-s ;  no  hearsays  could  liide  that 
unspeakable  fact,  "  Here  am  I !"  Such  sincerity^  as  we  named  it, 
has  in  very  truth  something  of  divine.  The  word  of  such  a  man  is 
a  Voice  direct  from  Nature's  own  Heai-t.  Men  do  and  must  listen 
to  that  as  to  nothing  c-lse ; — ail  else  is  wind  in  comparison.  From 
of  old,  a  thousand  thoughts,  in  his  pilgrimings  and  wanderings, 
had  been  in  tliis  man :  What  am  I  ?  What  is  this  unfathomable 
Thing  I  live  in,  which  men  name  Universe?  Wliat  is  Life;  what 
is  Death  ?  AVhat  am  I  to  believe  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  The  grim 
rocks  of  Mount  Hara,  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  stem  sandy  solitudes 
answered  not.  The  gieat  Heaven  rolling  silent  overhead,  with  its 
blue-glancing  stars,  answered  not.  There  was  no  answer.  The 
man's  own  soul,  and  what  of  God's  inspiration  dwelt  there,  had  to 
answer ! 

It  is  the  thing  which  all  men  have  to  ask  themselves ;  which  we 
too  have  to  ask,  and  answer.  This  wild  man  felt  it  to  be  of  infinit^^ 
moment ;  all  other  things  of  no  moment  whatever  in  compaiisoii. 
The  jargon  of  argumentative  Oreek  Sects,  vague  traditions  of  .lews, 
the  stupid  routine  of  Ai'ab  Idolatiy :  there  vas  no  answer  m  theso 
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K  Hero,  as  I  repeat,  has  this  first  distinction,  which  indeed  wq  roa| 
call  first  and  last,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole  Heroism, 
That  he  looks  through  the  shows  of  things  into  things.  Use  and 
wont,  respectable  heai'say,  respectable  formula :  all  these  are  good, 
or  are  not  good.  There  is  something  behind  and  beyond  all  these, 
which  all  these  must  correspond  with,  be  the  image  of,  or  they 
are — Idolatries ;  *  bits  of  black  wood  pretending  to  be  God  ;*  to  the 
earnest  soul  a  mockery  and  abomination.  Idolatries  never  so  gilded, 
waited-on  by  heads  of  the  Koreish,  will  do  nothing  for  this  man. 
Though  all  men  walk  by  them,  what  good  is  it  ?  The  great  Reality 
stands  glaring  there  upon  him.  He  there  has  to  answer  it,  or  perish 
miserably.  Now,  even  now,  or  else  through  all  Eternity  never ! 
Answer  it;  thou  must  find  an  answer. — ^Ambition?  What  could 
all  Arabia  do  for  this  man ;  with  the  crown  of  Greek  Heraclius,  of 
Persian  Chosroes,  and  all  crowns  in  the  Earth ; — ^^vhat  could  they 
all  do  for  him  ?  It  was  not  of  the  Earth  he  wanted  to  hear  tell ;  it 
was  of  the  Heaven  above  and  of  the  Hell  beneatli.  All  cro^vns  and 
sovereignties  whatsoever,  where  would  tliey  in  a  few  brief  yeara  be  f 
To  be  Sheik  of  Mecca  or  Arabia,  and  have  a  bit  of  gilt  wood  put 
into  your  hand, — ^will  that  be  one's  salvation  ?  I  decidedly  think, 
not.  We  will  leave  it  altogether,  this  impostor  hypothesis,  as  not 
credible;  not  very  tolei-able  even,  worthy  chiefly  of  dismissal  by  us. 
Mahomet  had  been  wont  to  retire  yearly,  during  the  month 
Kamadhan,  into  solitude  and  silence ;  as  indeed  was  the  Arab  cus- 
tom ;  a  praiseworthy  custom,  which  such  a  man,  above  all,  would 
find  natural  and  useful.  Communing  with  his  own  heai-t,  in  the 
silence  of  the  mountains ;  himself  silent ;  open  to  the  *  small  still 
voices  :*  it  was  a  right  natural  custom !  Mahomet  was  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  when  having  withdrawn  to  a  cavern  in  Mount  Hara,  near 
Mecca,  during  this  Ramadhan,  to  pass  the  month  in  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  those  great  questions,  he  one  day  told  his  wife  Ka- 
dijah,  who  with  his  household  was  with  him  or  near  him  tliis  year. 
That  by  the  unspeakable  special  favour  of  Heaven  he  had  now 
found  it  all  out ;  was  in  doubt  and  darkness  no  longer,  but  saw  it 
all.  That  all  these  Idols  and  Formulas  were  nothing,  miserable 
bits  of  wood;  that  there  was  One  God  in  and  over  all;  and  we 
must  leave  all  Idols,  and  look  to  Him.  That  God  is  great;  nnd 
that  there  is  nothing  else  great !  He  is  the  Reality.  Wooden 
Idols  are  not  real ;  He  is  real.  He  made  us  at  first,  sustains  us 
yet ;  we  and  all  things  are  but  the  shado\\'  of  Him ;  a  ti-ansitoiy 
garment  veiling  the  Eternal  Splendour.  '  Allah  ahhar,  God  is 
great:' — and  then  also  '  Islam*  That  we  must  submit  to  God.  That 
our  whole  streuffth  lies  in  resigned  submission  to  Him,  whatsoever 
Be  do  to  us.    For  this  world,  and  for  tbe  other !    The  Uiing  H« 
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sends  to  us,  were  it  death  and  worse  than  death,  shall  be  good, 
shall  be  best;  we  resign  ourselves  to  God. — '  If  this  be  hlam*  says 
Goethe, '  do  we  not  all  live  in  Islam  ^  Yes,  all  of  us  that  have  any 
moral  life ;  we  all  live  so.  It  has  ever  been  held  the  highest  ydn-  i 
dom  for  a  man  not  merely  to  submit  to  Necessit3% — Necessity  will  | 
make  him  submit, — ^but  to  know  and  believe  well  that  the  steiTi 
thing  which  Necessity  had  ordered  was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the 
thing  wanted  there.  To  cease  his  fi-antic  pretension  of  scanning 
this  great  God's- World  in  his  small  fraction  of  a  brain ;  to  know 
that  it  held  verily,  though  deep  beyond  his  soundings,  a  Just  Law, 
that  the  soul  of  it  was  Good  ; — that  his  part  in  it  was  to  confoim 
to  the  Law  of  the  Wliole,  and  in  devout  silence  follow  that;  not 
questioning  it.  obeying  it  as  unquestionable. 

I  8a3',  this  is  yet  the  only  time  morality  known.  A  man  is  right 
and  invincible,  virtuous  and  on  the  road  towards  sure  conquest, 
precisely  while  he  joins  himself  to  the  great  deep  Law  of  the 
World,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  tcmpoi-ary  appearances, 
profit-and-loss  calculations;  he  is  victorious  while  he  coopemtcs 
with  that  great  central  Law,  not  victorious  othenvise : — and  siu'oly 
his  first  chance  of  cooperating  with  it,  or  getting  into  the  course  of 
it,  is  to  know  with  his  whole  soul  that  it  is ;  that  it  is  good,  and 
alone  good !  This  is  the  soul  of  Islam ;  it  is  properly  the  soul  of 
Christianity; — for  Islam  is  definable  as  a  confused  foim  of  Christi- 
anity; had  Christianity  not  been,  neither  had  it  been.  Chiistianity 
also  commands  us,  before  all,  to  be  resigned  to  God.  We  are  to 
take  no  counsel  with  fiesh-and -blood ;  give  ear  to  no  vain  cavils, 
vain  son'ows  and  wishes :  to  know  that  we  know  notliing ;  that  the 
worst  and  cniellest  to  our  eyes  is  not  what  it  seems ;  that  we  have 
to  receive  whatsoever  befals  us  as  sent  from  God  above,  and  say, 
It  is  good  and  wise,  God  is  great !  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
mil  I  trust  in  Him."  Islam  means  in  its  way  Denial  of  Self,  An- 
nihilation of  Self.  This  is  yet  the  highest  Wisdom  that  Heaven 
has  revealed  to  our  Earth. 

Such  light  had  come,  as  it  could,  to  illuminate  the  darkness  of 
this  wild  Ai-ab  soul.  A  confused  dazzling  splendour  as  of  life  and 
Heaven,  in  the  great  darkness  which  threatened  to  be  deatli :  he 
CAlled  it  revelation  and  the  angel  Gabriel; — ^^vho  of  us  yet  can 
know  what  to  call  it  ?  It  is  the  '  inspiration  of  the  Almighty'  tliat 
givetJi  us  understanding.  To  hnow ;  to  get  into  the  tnith  of  any- 
tliing,  is  ever  a  mystic  act, — of  which  the  best  Logics  can  but  bab- 
ble on  the  surface.  *  Is  not  Belief  tlie  true  god-announcing  Mi- 
racle?' says  Novulis. — That  Maliomet's  whole  soul,  set  in  fiame 
with  this  grand  Tnith  vouchsafed  him,  should  feel  as  if  it  were  im* 
poiiAnt  and  the  only  important  thing,  was  very  natural.    That  Pro- 
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vidence  had  unspeakably  honoured  him  by  revealing  it,  saving  him 
from  death  and  darkness ;  that  he  therefore  was  bound  to  make 
known  the  same  to  all  creatures :  this  is  what  was  meant  by  '  Ma- 
homet is  the  Prophet  of  God;'  this  too  is  not  without  its  true 
moaning. — 

The  good  Eadijah,  we  can  fancy,  listened  to  him  with  wonder, 
with  doubt :  at  length  she  answered :  Yes,  it  was  true  this  that  he 
said.  One  can  fancy  too  the  boundless  gratitude  of  Mahomet;  and 
how  of  all  the  kindnesses  she  had  done  him,  this  of  believing  the 
earnest  struggling  word  he  now  spoke  was  the  greatest.   '  It  is  cer- 

*  twn,*  says  Novalis,  *  my  Conviction  gains  infinitely,  the  moment 

*  another  soul  will  believe  in  it.*  It  is  a  boundless  favour. — He 
never  forgot  this  good  Kadijah.  Long  afterwards,  Ayesha  his 
young  favourite  >vife,  a  woman  who  indeed  distinguished  hei*self 
among  the  Moslem,  by  all  manner  of  qualities,  through  her  whole 
long  life ;  this  young  brilliant  Ayesha  was,  one  day,  questioning 
him:  "  Now  am  not  I  better  than  Kadijah?  She  was  a  widow; 
old,  and  had  lost  her  looks :  you  love  me  better  than  you  did  her?" 
— "  No,  by  Allah !"  answered  Mahomet :  "  No,  by  Allah !  She  be- 
liev-ed  in  me  when  none  else  would  believe.  In  the  whole  world 
I  had  but  one  friend,  and  she  was  that!" — Seid,  his  Slave,  also 
believed  in  him ;  these  with  his  young  Cousin  Ali,  Abu  Thaleb's 
son,  were  his  first  convei-ts. 

He  spoke  of  his  Doctrine  to  this  man  and  that;  but  the  most 
treated  it  with  ridicule,  ^vith  indifference ;  in  three  years,  I  think, 
he  had  gained  but  thirteen  followers.  His  progress  was  slow 
enough.  His  enoouiugement  to  go  on,  was  altogether  the  usual 
encouragement  that  such  a  man  in  such  a  case  meets.  After 
some  three  years  of  small  success,  he  invited  forty  of  his  chief 
kindred  to  an  entertainment ;  and  there  stood-up  and  told  them 
what  his  pretension  was :  that  he  had  this  thing  to  promulgate 
abroad  to  all  men  :  that  it  was  the  highest  thing,  the  one  thing : 
which  of  them  would  second  him  in  that  ?  Amid  the  doubt  and 
silence  of  all,  young  Ali,  as  yet  a  lad  of  sixteen,  impatient  of  the 
silence,  started-up,  and  exclaimed  in  passionate  fierce  language. 
That  he  would !  The  assembly,  among  whom  was  Abu  Thaleb, 
All's  Father,  could  not  be  unfriendly  to  Mahomet ;  3'et  the  sight 
there,  of  one  unlettered  elderly  man,  with  a  lad  of  sixteen,  decid- 
ing on  such  an  enterprise  against  all  mankind,  appeared  ridiculous 
to  them ;  tlie  assembly  broke -up  in  laughter.  Nevertheless  it 
proved  not  a  laughable  thing;  it  was  a  very  serious  thing!  As 
for  this  young  Ali,  one  cannot  but  like  him.  A  noble-minded  crea- 
ture, as  he  shows  himself,  now  and  always  afterwards;  full  of 
affection,  of  fiery  daring.     Something  chivalrous  in  him  ;  brave  as 
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a  lion ;  yefc  with  a  grace,  a  truth  and  afTection  worthy  of  Christian 
knighthood.  He  died  by  assassination  in  the  Mosque  at  Bagdad ; 
a  death  occasioned  by  his  own  generous  fairness,  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  others:  he  said,  If  the  wound  proved  not  unto  death, 
they  must  pardon  the  Assassin ;  but  if  it  did,  then  they  must  slay 
him  straightway,  that  so  they  two  in  the  same  hour  might  appear 
before  God,  and  see  which  side  of  tliat  quarrel  was  the  just  one  ! 

Mahomet  natui*ally  gave  offence  to  the  Koreish,  Keepers  of  the 
Caabah,  superintendents  of  tlie  Idols.  One  or  two  men  of  influ- 
ence had  joined  him :  the  thing  spread  slowl}^  but  it  was  spread- 
ing. Natuitdly  he  gave  offence  to  eveiybody :  Who  is  this  that 
pretends  to  be  wiser  than  we  all ;  that  rebukes  us  all,  as  mere  fools 
and  worshipers  of  wood  !  Abu  Tlialeb  the  good  Uncle  spoke  with 
him:  Could  he  not  be  silent  about  all  that;  believe  it  all  for 
himself,  and  not  trouble  others,  anger  the  chief  men,  endanger 
himself  and  them  all,  talking  of  it?  Maliomet  answered  :  If  the 
Sun  stood  on  his  right  hand  and  the  Moon  on  his  left,  ordering 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  could  not  obey !  No  :  there  was  some- 
thing in  this  Truth  he  had  got  which  was  of  Nature  hei-self ;  equa' 
in  rank  to  Sun,  or  Moon,  or  whatsoever  thing  Nature  had  made. 
It  would  speak  itself  there,  so  long  as  the  Almighty  allowed  it,  in 
spite  of  Sun  and  Moon,  and  all  Koreish  and  all  men  and  things. 
It  must  do  that,  and  could  do  no  other.  Mahomet  answered  so  ; 
and,  they  say,  *  burst  into  tears.'  Burst  into  tears :  he  felt  that 
Abu  Thaleb  was  good  to  him ;  tliat  the.task  he  had  got  was  no  soft, 
but  a  stem  and  great  one. 

He  wenton  speaking  to  who  would  listen  to  him  ;  publibhing 
his  Doctrine  among  the  pilgiims  as  tliey  came  to  Mecca ;  gaining 
adlierents  in  this  place  and  that.  Continual  conti-adiction,  hatred, 
open  or  secret  danger  attended  him.  His  powei-fiil  relations  pro- 
tected Mahomet  himself ;  but  by  and  by,  on  his  own  advice,  all  his 
adherents  had  to  quit  Mecca,  and  seek  refuge  in  Abyssinia  over 
the  sea.  The  Koreish  grew  ever  angrier ;  laid  plots,  and  swoixj 
oaths  among  them,  to  put  Maliomet  to  death  with  their  own  hands, 
Abu  Thaleb  was  dead,  the  good  Kadijali  was  dead.  Maliomet  is 
not  solicitous  of  sympathy  from  us ;  but  his  outlook  at  tliis  time 
was  one  of  the  dismallest.  He  had  to  hide  in  caverns,  escape  in 
disguise ;  fly  hither  and  thither ;  homeless,  in  continual  peril  of 
his  life.  More  than  once  it  seemed  all-over  with  him  ;  more  than 
once  it  turned  on  a  straw,  some  rider's  horae  taking  fright  or  tlie 
like,  whether  Maliomet  and  his  Doctrine  had  not  ended  there,  and 
not  been  heard  of  at  all.     But  it  was  not  to  end  so. 

In  the  thii-teenth  year  of  his  mission,  finding  his  enemies  all 
banded  against  him,  forty  sworn  men,  one  out  of  every  tvibe,  wait- 
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ing  to  take  his  life,  and  no  continuance  possible  at  Mecca  for  him 
any  longer,  Mahomet  fled  to  the  place  then  called  Yathreb,  where 
he  had  gained  some  adherents  ;  the  place  they  now  call  Medina, 
or  '  Medinat  al  Nabi,  the  City  of  the  Prophet,'  from  that  circum- 
stance. It  lay  some  200  miles  off,  through  rocks  and  deserts ;  not 
without  great  difficulty,  in  such  mood  as  we  may  fancy,  he  escaped 
thither,  and  found  welcome.  The  whole  East  dates  its  era  from 
this  Flight,  Hegira  as  they  name  it:  the  Year  1  of  this  Hegim  is 
622  of  our  Em,  the  fifty-third  of  Mahomet's  life.  He  was  now  be- 
coming an  old  man ;  his  friends  sinking  round  him  one  by  one; 
his  path  desolate,  encompassed  with  danger :  unless  he  could  find 
hope  in  his  own  heart,  the  outward  fftce  of  things  was  but  hopeless 
for  him.  It  is  so  with  all  men  in  the  like  case.  Hitheilo  Ma- 
homet had  professed  to  publish  his  Religion  by  the  way  of  preach- 
ing and  pei'suasion  alone.  But  now,  driven  foully  out  of  his  native 
country,  since  unjust  men  had  not  only  given  no  ear  to  his  earnest 
Heaven's-message,  the  deep  cry  of  his  heart,  but  would  not  even 
let  him  live  if  he  kept  speaking  it, — the  wild  Son  of  the  Desert 
resolved  to  defend  himself,  like  a  man  And  Arab.  If  tlie  Koreish 
will  have  it  so,  they  shall  have  it.  Tidings,  felt  to  be  of  infinite 
moment  to  them  and  all  men,  they  would  not  listen  to  these ; 
woxild  trample  them  down  by  sheer  violence,  steel  and  murder : 
well,  let  steel  tiy  it  then  !  Ten  years  more  this  Maliomet  had  ;  all 
of  fighting,  of  breathless  impetuous  toil  and  stniggle ;  with  what 
result  we  know. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mahomet's  propagating  his  Religion  by 
the  sword.  It  is  no  doubt  far  nobler  what  we  have  to  boast  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  that  it  propagated  itself  peacenbly  in  the  way 
of  preaching  and  conviction.  Yet  withal,  if  we  take  this  for  an 
argument  of  the  tinith  or  falsehood  of  a  religion,  there  is  a  radical 
mistake  in  it.  The  sword  indeed  :  but  where  will  you  get  your 
sword  !  Everj'  new  opinion,  at  its  stnrting,  is  precisely  in  a  minor- 
ity of  one.  In  one  man's  head  alone,  there  it  dwells  as  yet.  One 
man  alone  of  the  whole  world  believes  it ;  there  is  one  man  against 
all  men.  That  he  take  a  sword,  and  try  to  propagate  with  that, 
will  do  little  for  him.  You  must  first  get  3'our  sword !  On  the 
whole,  a  thing  will  propagate  itself  as  it  can.  We  do  not  find,  of 
the  Christian  Religion  either,  that  it  always  disdained  the  sword, 
when  once  it  had  got  one.  Charlemagne's  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  was  not  by  preaching.  I  care  little  about  the  sword  :  I 
will  allow  a  tiling  to  stniggle  for  itself  in  this  world,  with  any 
sword  or  tongue  or  implement  it  has,  or  can  lay  hold  of.  We  will 
let  it  preach,  and  pamphleteer,  and  fight,  and  to  the  uttermost  be- 
stir itself,  and  do.  beak  and  cUws,  whatsoever  is  in  it ;  very  sure 
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tliat  it  mil,  in  the  longrun,  conquer  nothing  which  does  ijot  de- 
serve to  be  conquered.  What  is  better  than  itself,  it  cannot  put 
away,  but  only  what  is  worse.  In  tliis  gi-eat  Dxiel.  Nature  herself 
is  umpire,  and  can  do  no  wrong  :  the  thing  which  is  deepest-rooted 
in  Nature,  wliat  we  call  truest,  that  thing  and  not  the  oilier  will  be 
found  growing  at  last. 

Here  however,  in  reference  to  much  that  there  is  in  Mahomet 
and  his  success,  we  are  to  remember  what  an  umpire  Nature  is  ; 
what  a  greatness,  composure  of  depth  and  tolerance  there  is  in 
her.  You  take  wheat  to  cast  into  the  Earth's  bosom  :  your  wheat 
may  be  mixed  with  chaff,  chopped  stmw,  bam-swecpings,  dust  and 
all  imaginable  rubbish ;  no  matter :  you  cast  it  into  the  kind  just 
Earth ;  she  grows  the  wheat, — the  whole  rubbish  she  silently  ab- 
sorbs, shrouds  it  in,  says  nothing  of  the  nibbish.  The  yellow 
wheat  is  gi'owing  there;  the  good  Earth  is  silent  about  all  the 
rest, — has  silently  turned  all  the  rest  to  some  benefit  too,  and 
makes  no  complaint  about  it !  So  eveiywhere  in  Nature.  She  is 
tnie  and  not  a  lie ;  and  yet  so  great,  and  just,  and  motherly  in  her 
tnith.  She  requires  of  a  thing  only  that  it  he  genuine  of  heart ; 
she  will  protect  it  if  so  ;  will  not,  if  not  so.  There  is  a  soul  of 
tnith  in  all  the  things  she  ever  gave  harbour  to.  Alas,  is  not  this 
the  histoiy  of  all  highest  Truth  that  comes  or  over  came  into  the 
world?  The  body  of  them  all  is  imperfection,  an  element  of  light 
in  darkness :  to  us  they  have  to  come  embodied  in  mere  Logic,  in 
some  merely  scientific  Theorem  of  the  Universe  ;  which  cannot  be 
complete ;  which  cannot  but  be  foixnd,  one  day,  incomplete,  erro- 
neous, and  so  die  and  disappear.  The  body  of  all  Tnith  dies ;  and 
yet  in  all,  I  say,  there  is  a  soul  wliich  never  dies ;  which  in  new 
and  ever-nobler  embodiment  lives  immortal  as  man  himself!  It 
is  the  way  with  Nature.  The  genuine  essence  of  Truth  never  dies. 
That  it  be  genuine,  a  voice  from  the  great  Deep  of  Nature,  there  is 
the  point  at  Nature's  judgment- seat.  Wliat  we  call  pure  or  impure, 
is  not  witli  her  the  final  question.  Not  how  much  chaff  is  in  you ; 
but  whetlier  you  have  any  wheat.  Pure  ?  I  might  say  to  many  a 
man:  Yes,  you  are  pure;  pure  enough;  but  you  are  chaff. — in- 
sincere hypothesis,  hearsay,  formality ;  you  never  were  in  contact 
witli  the  great  heart  of  the  Universe  at  all ;  you  are  properly  nei- 
ther pure  nor  impure ;  j'ou  are  nothing.  Nature  has  no  business 
with  you. 

Mahomet's  Creed  we  called  a  kind  of  Christianity ;  and  really, 
if  we  loolc  at  the  ^^•ild  rapt  earnestness  with  which  it  was  believed 
and  laid  to  heai-t,  I  should  say  a  better  kind  than  that  of  those 
miserable  Syrian  Sects,  with  their  vain  janglings  about  Homoiousion 
and  Homootuion,  the  head  full  of  woi*thless  noise,  the  heart  empt^ 
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and  dead  !  The  truth  of  it  is  embedded  in  portentous  error  and 
falsehood ;  but  the  truth  of  it  makes  it  be  believed,  not  the  false- 
hood :  it  succeeded  by  its  truth.  A  bastard  kind  of  Ohiistianity, 
but  a  living  kind;  with  a  heart -life  in  it;  not  dead,  chopping 
ban*en  logic  merely !  Out  of  all  that  ntbbish  of  Arab  idolatries, 
argumentative  theologies,  traditions,  subtleties,  rumours  and  hy- 
potheses of  Greeks  and  Jews,  with  their  idle  wircdi*awings,  this 
wild  man  of  the  Desert,  >vith  his  wild  sincere  heart,  eaniest  as 
death  and  life,  with  his  gi-eat  flashing  natural  eyesight,  had  seen 
into  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  Idolatry  is  nothing :  these  Wooden 
Idols  of  youi-s, '  ye  rub  them  widi  oil  and  wax  and  the  flies  stick  on 
them,' — these  are  wood,  I  tell  you  !  They  can  do  nothing  for  you  ; 
they  are  an  impotent  blasphemous  pretence ;  a  hoiTor  and  abomi- 
nation, if  ye  knew  them.  God  alone  is;  God  alone  has  power; 
He  made  us,  He  can  kill  us  and  keep  us  alive :  '  AUah  akbar,  God 
is  gi-eat.'  Understand  that  His  \n\l  is  the  best  for  you ;  that  how 
soever  sore  to  flesh-and-blood,  you  will  find  it  the  wisest,  best :  you 
are  bound  to  take  it  so ;  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  you  have 
no  other  thing  that  you  can  do ! — ^And  now  if  the  wild  idolatrous 
men  did  believe  this,  and  with  their  fleiy  heai*ts  lay-hold  of  it  to  do 
it,  in  what  form  soever  it  came  to  them,  I  say  it  was  well  woilhy 
of  being  believed.  In  one  foi*m  or  the  other,  I  say  it  is  still  the 
one  thing  woi*thy  of  being  believed  by  all  men.  Man  does  hereby 
become  the  high-priest  of  this  Temple  of  a  World.  He  is  in  hai*- 
mony  with  the  Decrees  of  the  Author  of  this  World ;  cooperating 
with  them,  not  vainly  withstanding  them :  I  know,  to  this  day,  no 
better  definition  of  Duty  than  that  same.  All  that  is  right  includes 
itself  in  this  of  coopeiuting  with  the  real  Tendency  of  the  World  : 
yoa  succeed  by  this  (tlie  World's  Tendency  will  succeed),  you  are 
good,  and  in  the  right  course  there.  Homoiousion,  Honioovnon, 
vain  logical  jangle,  then  or  before  or  at  any  time,  may  jangle  itself 
out,  and  go  whither  and  hdw  it  likes :  this  is  the  thbig  it  all  stiiig- 
gles  to  mean,  if  it  >\ould  mean  anything.  If  it  do  not  succeed  in 
meaning  this,  it  means  nothing.  Not  that  Absti-actions,  logic^al 
Propositions,  be  coi-rectly  worded  or  incon-ectlj' ;  but  that  living 
concrete  Sons  of  Adam  do  lay  this  to  heart :  that  is  the  impoilant 
point.  Islam  devom-ed  all  these  vain  jangling  Sects  ;  and  I  think 
had  right  to  do  so.  It  was  a  Reality,  direct  from  the  great  Heart 
of  Nature  once  moie.  Arab  idolatries,  Syrian  foimulas,  whatso- 
ever was  not  equally  i-eal,  had  to  go  up  in  flame, — mere  dead  fuel, 
in  various  senses,  for  this  wliich  was^r^. 

It  was  during  these  wild  warfarings  and  strugglings,  especially 
aftor  tlie  Flight  to  Mecca,  that  Mahomet  dictated  at  intei-vals  his 
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Sacred  Book,  which  they  name  Koran,  or  Reading^  *  Thing  to  be 
road.*  Tliis  is  the  Work  he  and  his  disciples  made  so  much  of, 
asking  all  tlie  world,  Is  not  that  a  miracle  ?  The  Mahometans  re- 
gai'd  their  Koi-an  with  a  reverence  which  few  Christians  pay  even 
t-o  their  Bible.  It  is  admitted  eveiywhere  as  the  standard  of  aU 
law  and  all  pi-actice;  the  thing  to  be  gone-upon  in  speculation 
and  life :  the  message  sent  direct  out  of  Heaven,  which  this 
£arth  has  to  conform  to,  and  walk  by;  the  thing  to  be  read. 
Theu' Judges  decide  by  it;  all  Moslem  are  bound  to  study  it, 
seek  in  it  for  the  light  of  their  life.  They  have  mosques  where  it 
is  all  read  daily ;  tliirty  relays  of  priests  take  it  up  in  succession, 
get  through  the  whole  each  day.  There,  for  twelve-hundred  yeai'S, 
has  the  voice  of  this  Book,  at  all  moments,  kept  sounding  tlu*ough 
the  eai's  and  the  hearts  of  so  many  men.  We  hear  of  Mahometan 
Doctors  that  had  read  it  seventy-thousand  times  ! 

Very  curious :  if  one  sought  for  *  discrepancies  of  national 
taste,'  here  surely  were  the  most  eminent  instance  of  that !  We 
also  can  read  the  Koran ;  our  Translation  of  it,  by  Sale,  is  known 
to  be  a  veiy  fair  one.  I  must  say,  it  is  as  toilsome  reading  as  I 
ever  undertook.  A  weaiisome  confused  jumble,  cinide,  incondite ; 
endless  iterations,  longwindedness,  entanglement;  most  cmde, 
incondite; — insupportable  stupidity,  in  short!  Nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  could  carry  any  European  through  the  Koi*an.  We 
read  in  it,  as  we  might  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  unreadable 
masses  of  lumber,  that  perhaps  we  may  get  some  glimpses  of  a 
remarkable  man.  It  is  true  we  have  it  under  disadvantages :  the 
Ai-abs  see  more  method  in  it  than  we.  Mahomet's  followei*s  found 
the  Koran  lying  all  in  fractious,  as  it  had  been  wiitten-down  at 
firat  promulgation ;  much  of  it,  they  say,  on  shoulder-blades  of 
mutton,  flung  pellmell  into  a  chest :  and  tJiey  published  it,  without 
any  discoverable  order  as  to  time  or  otherwise ; — merely  trying,  as 
would  seem,  and  tliis  not  veiy  strictly,  to  put  the  longest  chapters 
first.  The  real  beginning  of  it,  in  that  way,  lies  almost  at  tlie  end : 
for  the  eai'liest  poi-tions  were  the  shortest.  Read  in  its  historical 
sequence  it  perhaps  would  not  be  so  bad.  Much  of  it,  too,  they 
say,  is  rhythmic ;  a  kind  of  wild  chanting  song,  in  the  original. 
This  may  be  a  great  point ;  much  perhaps  has  been  lost  in  the 
Translation  here.  Yet  with  eveiy  allowance,  one  teels  it  difficult 
to  see  how  any  mortal  ever  could  consider  this  Koran  as  a  Book 
written  in  Heaven,  too  good  for  the  Earth;  as  a  well-written  book, 
or  indeed  as  a  hooh  at  all;  and  not  a  bewildered  rhapsody;  written, 
so  fai'  as  writing  goes,  as  badly  as  almost  any  book  ever  was  !  So 
much  for  national  discrepancies,  and  the  standard  of  taste. 

Yet  I  should  say,  it  was  not  unintelligible  how  the  Arabs  might 
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BO  love  it.  \Vhen  once  you  get  this  confused  coil  of  a  Koitin  fairly 
off  your  hands,  and  have  it  behind  you  at  a  distance,  the  essential 
type  of  it  begins  to  disclose  itself;  and  in  this  there  is  a  merit 
quite  other  than  the  Utemry  one.  If  a  book  come  from  the  heart, 
it  will  contiive  to  reach  other  heaits ;  all  art  and  authorcmft  aic 
of  small  amount  to  that.  One  would  say  the  primary  character  of 
the  Koi*an  is  this  of  its  genuinetiess,  of  its  being  a  hona-Jide  book. 
Prideaux,  I  know,  and  others  have  represented  it  as  a  mere  bundle 
of  juggleries;  chapter  after  chapter  got-up  to  excuse  and  varnish 
the  author's  successive  sins,  forwai'd  his  ambitions  and  quackeries : 
but  i*eally  it  is  time  to  disihiss  all  that.  I  do  not  assert  Mahomet's 
continual  sincerity :  who  is  continually  sincere  ?  But  I  confess  I 
can  make  nothing  of  the  critic,  in  these  times,  who  would  accuse 
him  oi  deceit  prepense ;  of  conscious  deceit  geneiiilly,  or  perhaps  at 
all ; — still  more,  of  living  in  a  mere  element  of  conscious  deceit, 
and  writing  this  Koran  as  a  forger  and  juggler  would  have  done ! 
Every  candid  eye,  I  think,  will  i-ead  the  Koi'an  far  otherwise  than 
so.  It  is  the  confused  ferment  of  a  gi*eat  rude  human  soul ;  inide, 
untutored,  that  cannot  even  read ;  but  fei-vent,  eainest,  stiniggling 
vehemently  to  utter  itself  in  words.  With  a  kind  of  breathless 
intensity  he  stiives  to  utter  himself;  the  thoughts  crowd  on  him 
pelhnell :  for  very  multitude  of  things  to  say,  he  can  get  nothing 
said.  The  meaning  that  is  in  him  shapes  itself  into  no  form  of 
composition,  is  statod  in  no  sequence,  method,  or  cohei-ence; — 
they  aie  not  shaped  at  all,  these  thoughts  of  his;  flung- out  un- 
shaped,  as  they  struggle  and  tumble  there,  in  their  chaotic  inarti- 
culate state.  We  said  *  stupid  :*  yet  natural  stupidity  is  by  no 
means  the  character  of  Mahomet's  Book ;  it  is  uatui*al  uncultiva- 
tion  i-ather.  The  man  has  not  studied  speaking ;  in  the  haste  and 
pressure  of  continual  fighting,  has  not  time  to  mature  himself  into 
fit  speech.  The  panting  breathless  haste  and  vehemence  of  a  man 
struggling  in  the  thick  of  battle  for  life  and  salvation ;  this  is  the 
mood  he  is  in !  A  headlong  haste ;  for  veiy  magnitude  of  meaning, 
he  cannot  get  himself  ailiculated  into  words.  The  successive 
utterances  of  a  soul  in  that  mood,  coloured  by  the  various  vicissi- 
tudes of  three -and -twenty  years;  now  well  uttered,  now  worse, 
this  is  the  Koran. 

For  we  are  to  consider  Mahomet,  thiough  these  thi-ee-and- 
twenty  years,  as  the  centre  of  a  world  wholly  in  conflict.  Battles 
with  the  Koreish  and  Heathen,  quarrels  among  his  own  people, 
backslidings  of  his  own  wild  heart ;  all  this  kept  him  in  a  per 
petual  whirl,  his  soul  knowing  rest  no  more.  In  wakeful  nights, 
as  one  may  fancy,  the  wild  soul  of  the  man,  tossing  amid  these 
rortices,  would  hail  any  light  of  a  decision  for  them  as  a  veritabld 
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light  from  Heaven ;  any  making-up  of  his  mind,  so  blessed,  iAdis- 
pensable  for  him  there,  would  seem  the  inspiration  of  a  Gabiiel 
Forger  and  juggler?  No,  no!  This  great  fiery  heai*t,  seething, 
simmering  like  a  great  furnace  of  thoughts,  was  not  a  juggler's. 
His  Life  was  a  Fact  to  him;  this  God's  Universe  an  awful  Fact 
and  Reality.  He  has  faults  enough.  The  man  was  an  uncultm'ed 
scmi-barbai'ous  Son  of  Nature,  much  of  the  Bedouin  still  clinging 
to  him:  we  must  take  him  for  tliat.  But  for  a  wretched  Simu- 
laciiim,  a  hungry  Impostor  without  eyes  or  heai-t,  i)ractising  for  a 
mess  of  pottage  such  blftsphemous  swindlery,  forgery  of  celestial 
documents,  continual  high-ti*easou  against  his  Maker  and  Self,  we 
will  not  and  cannot  take  him. 

Sincerity,  in  all  senses,  seems  to  me  the  meiit  of  the  Koran ; 
what  htid  rendered  it  precious  to  the  wild  Ai*ab  men.  It  is,  after 
all,  the  first  and  last  merit  in  a  book ;  gives  rise  to  merits  of  all 
kinds, — nay,  at  bottom,  it  alone  can  give  rise  to  merit  of  any  kind. 
Curiously,  through  these  incondite  masses  of  tradition,  vitupera- 
tion, complaint,  ejaculation  in  the  Koran,  a  vein  of  true  direct  in- 
sight, of  what  we  might  almost  call  poetry,  is  found  straggling. 
The  body  of  the  Book  is  made-up  of  mere  tmdition,  and  as  it 
were  vehement  enthusiastic  extempore  preaching.  He  returns 
forever  to  the  old  stories  of  the  Proj^hets  as  they  went  current 
in  the  Ai*ab  memoiy:  how  Prophet  after  Prophet,  the  Prophet 
Abi*aham,  the  Prophet  Hud,  the  Prophet  Moses,  Chiistian  and 
other  real  and  fabulous  Prophets,  had  come  to  this  Tribe  and  to 
that,  warning  men  of  their  sin ;  and  been  received  by  them  even 
as  he  Mahomet  was, — which  is  a  great  solace  to  him.  These  things 
he  repeats  ten,  perhaps  twenty  times ;  again  and  ever  again,  with 
wearisome  iteration;  has  never  done  repeating  them.  A  bi-ave 
Saumel  Johnson,  in  his  forlorn  gaiTCt,  might  con-over  the  Biogra- 
phies of  Authors  in  that  way !  This  is  the  great  staple  of  the  Koitin. 
But  curiously,  through  all  this,  comes  ever  and  anon  some  glance 
as  of  the  real  thinker  and  seer.  He  has  actually  an  eye  for  the 
world,  this  Mahomet :  with  a  certain  duectness  and  i*ugged  vigom% 
he  brings  home  still,  to  our  heart,  the  thing  his  own  heai*t  has  been 
opened  to.  I  make  but  little  of  his  pi-aises  of  Allah,  which  many 
praise ;  they  are  borrowed  I  suppose  mainly  from  the  Hebrew,  at 
least  they  are  far  sui-passed  there.  But  the  eye  that  flashes  direct 
into  the  heart  of  things,  and  sees  the  truth  of  them ;  this  is  to  me 
a  highly  interesting  object.  Great  Nature's  own  gift;  which  she 
bestows  on  all ;  but  which  only  one  in  the  thousand  does  not  cast 
soiTOwfully  away :  it  is  what  I  call  sincerity  of  vision ;  the  test  of 
a  sincere  heart.  Mahomet  can  work  no  miracles ;  he  often  answers 
impatiently :  I  can  work  no  miracles.  I  ?  '  I  am  a  Public  Preacher/ 
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appointed  to  preach  this  doctrine  to  all  creatures.  Yet  the  world, 
as  we  can  see,  had  really  from,  of  old  been  all  one  great  miracle  to 
him.  Look  over  the  world,  says  he ;  is  it  not  wonderful,  the  work 
of  Allah ;  wholly  *  a  sign  to  you,'  if  your  eyes  were  open !  This 
Kailh,  God  made  it  for  you ;  '  appointed  paths  in  it  ;*  you  can  live 
in  it,  go  to  and  fro  on  it. — ^The  clouds  in  the  dry  country  of  Arabia, 
to  Mahomet  they  ai-e  veiy  wonderful :  Great  clouds,  he  says,  bom 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  Upper  Immensity,  where  do  they  come 
from!  They  hang  there,  the  great  black  monstei*s;  pour > down 
their  i*ain-deluges  *  to  revive  a  dead  earth,'  and  grass  springs,  and 
I  *  tall  leafy  palm-ti*ees  with  their  date-clusters  hanging  round.     Is 

i  *  not  that  a  sign  ?*    Your  cattle  too, — ^Allah  made  them ;  sei-vice- 

I  able  dumb  creatures;  they  chauge  the  grass  into  milk;  you  have 

I  your  clothing  from  them,  veiy  strange  creatures ;  they  come  rank- 

*  ing  home  at  evening-time,  *  and,*  adds  he,  '  and  ai*e  a  credit  to 

I  you!*    Ships  also, — he  talks  often  about  ships:   Huge  moving 

mountains,  they  spread-out  their  cloth  wings,  go  bounding  through 
the  water  there,  Heaven's  wind  diiving  them ;  anon  they  lie  mo- 
tionless, God  has  withdra^vn  the  wind,  they  lie  dead,  and  cannot 
stu* !  Miracles  ?  cries  he :  What  mii-acle  would  you  have  ?  Ai-e 
1  not  you  yourselves  there  ?    God  made  you,  *  shaped  you  out  of  a 

y  little  clay.*    Ye  were  small  once ;  a  few  yeai-s  ago  ye  were  not  at 

\  all.    Ye  have  beauty,  sti'ength,  thoughts,  *  ye  have  compassion  on 

I  one  another.'  Old  age  comes-on  you,  and  gmy  hairs ;  youi*  sti'ength 

fades  into  feebleness ;  ye  sink  do\>'n,  and  again  are  not.   *  Ye  have 
'  I  ^    compassion  on  one  another :'  this  struck  me  much :  Allah  might 
I  have  made  you  having  no  compassion  on  one  another, — how  had 

I  1 1      it  been  then !    This  is  a  gi*eat  du'ect  thought,  a  glance  at  first- 

i  hand  into  the  very  fact  of  things.    Rude  vestiges  of  poetic  genius, 

(  of  whatsoever  is  best  and  truest,  ai-e  visible  in  tliis  man.   A  strong 

1  untutored  intellect ;  eyesight,  heart :  a  sti-ong  wild  man, — ^uiight 

1^  have  shaped  himself  into  Poet,  King,  Priest,  any  kind  of  Hei*o. 

To  Ids  eyes  it  is  forever  clear  that  this  world  wholly  is  miracu- 
lous. He  sees  what,  as  we  said  once  before,  all  great  thinkera,  the 
rude  Scandinavians  themselves,  in  one  way  or  otlier,  have  con- 
tiived  to  see :  That  this  so  solid-looking  material  world  is,  at  hot- 
t«>m,  in  vciy  deed.  Nothing ;  is  a  visual  and  tactual  Manifestation 
of  God's  power  and  presence, — a  shadow  hung-out  by  Him  on  the 
bosom  of  the  void  Infinite;  nothing  more.  The  mountains,  he 
says,  these  great  rock-mountains,  they  shall  dissipate  themselves 
*  like  clouds ;'  melt  into  the  Blue  as  clouds  do,  and  not  be !  He 
fi gui*es  the  £ai*th,  in  the  Arab  fashion,  Sale  tells  us,  as  an  immense 
Plain  or  flat  Plate  of  ground,  the  mountains  are  set  on  that  to 
tteady  it.    At  the  Last  Day,  they  shall  disappear  'like  clouds; 
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the  whole  Earth  shall  go  spinning,  whirl  itself  off  into  wTeck,  and 
as  dust  and  vapour  vanish  in  the  Inane.  Allah  withdraws  his 
hand  from  it,  and  it  ceases  to  bo.  The  universal  empire  of  Allah, 
presence  everywhere  of  an  unspeakable  Power,  a  Splendour,  and  a 
TeiTor  not  to  be  named,  as  the  tnie  force,  essence  and  reality,  in 
all  things  whatsoever,  was  continually  clear  to  tliis  man.  What  a 
modem  talks-of  by  tlie  name,  Forces  of  Nature,  Tjaws  of  Nature ; 
and  does  not  figure  as  a  divine  thing ;  not  even  as  one  thing  at 
all,  but  as  a  set  of  things,  undivine  enough, —  saleable,  curious, 
good  for  propelling  steaui-ships !  With  our  Sciences  and  Cyclo- 
paedias, we  are  apt  to  forget  the  divineness,  in  those  labomtories  of 
ours.  We  ought  not  to  forget  it!  That  once  well  forgotten,  I 
know  not  what  else  were  worth  remembeiing.  Most  sciences,  I 
think,  were  then  a  very  dead  thing;  withered,  contentious,  empty; 
— a  thistle  in  late  autumn.  The  best  science,  without  this,  is  but 
as  the  dead  timber;  it  is  not  the  growing  tree  and  forest, — which 
gives  ever-new  timber,  among  other  things !  Man  cannot  know 
either,  unless  he  can  worship  in  some  way.  His  knowledge  is  a 
pedantry,  and  dead  thistle,  otherwise. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  sensuality  of  Ma- 
homet*8  Religion ;  more  than  was  just.  The  indulgences,  criminal 
to  us,  which  he  pei*mitted,  were  not  of  his  appointment ;  he  found 
them  practised,  unquestioned  from  immemorial  time  in  Arabia; 
what  he  did  was  to  cui-tail  them,  restrict  them,  not  on  one  but  on 
many  sides.  His  Religion  is  not  an  easy  one :  with  rigorous  fasts, 
lavations,  strict  complex  formulas,  prayers  five  times  a  day,  and 
abstinence  from  Mrine,  it  did  not  *  succeed  by  being  an  easy  reli- 
gion.* As  if  indeed  any  religion,  or  cause  holding  of  religion,  could 
succeed  by  that!  It  is  a  calumny  on  men  to  say  that  they  ai'e 
roused  to  heroic  action  by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recompense, — 
sugar-plums  of  any  kind,  in  this  world  or  the  next!  In  tlie 
meanest  moHal  there  lies  something  nobler.  The  poor  sweaidng 
soldier*  hired  to  be  shot,  has  his  '  honour  of  a  soldier,*  different 
from  drill-regulations  and  the  shilling  a  day.  It  is  not  to  taste 
sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble  and  true  things,  and  vindicate  him- 
self under  God's  Heaven  as  a  god-made  Man,  that  the  poorest  son 
of  Adam  dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest 
daydrudge  kindles  into  a  hero.  They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say 
he  is  to  be  seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation,  mai*tyrdom, 
death  are  tlie  allurements  that  act  on  the  heart  of  man.  Kindle  the 
inner  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame  that  bums-up  all  lower 
considemtions.  Not  happiness,  but  something  higher :  one  sees 
this  even  in  the  frivolous  classes,  with  their  *  point  of  honour*  and 
the  like      Not  by  flattering  our  appetites ;  no,  by  awakening  the 

Q 
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Ji^To\c  that  slumbera  in  every  heart,  can  any  Religion  gain  fol 
lowers. 

Mahomet  himself,  after  all  that  can  be  said  about  him,  was  not 
a  sensual  man.  We  shall  err  widely  if  we  consider  this  man  as  a 
common  voluptuary,  intent  mainly  on  base  enjoyments, — nay  on 
enjoyments  of  any  kind.  His  household  was  of  the  fnigallest ; 
his  common  diet  barley-bread  and  water :  sometimes  for  montlis 
there  was  not  a  fxre  once  lighted  on  his  heai*th.  They  record  with 
jxist  pride  tliat  he  would  mend  his  own  shoes,  patch  his  own  cloak. 
A  poor,  hard-toiling,  ill-provided  man  ;  careless  of  what  vulgar  men 
toil  for.  Not  a  bad  man,  I  should  say ;  sometliing  better  in  liim 
than  hunger  of  any  sort, — or  these  wild  Aitib  men,  fighting  and 
jostling  three-and-twenty  yeai's  at  his  hand,  in  close  contact  with 
him  always,  would  not  have  reverenced  him  so  !  They  were  wild 
men,  bursting  ever  and  anon  into  quaiTcl,  into  all  kinds  of  fierce 
sincerity ;  without  right  worth  and  manhood,  no  man  could  have 
commanded  them.  They  called  him  Prophet,  yon  say  ?  Wiy,  he 
stood  tliere  face  to  face  with  them;  bare,  not  enshrined  in  any 
mystery;  visibly  clouting  his  own  cloak,  cobbling  his- own  shoes; 
fighting,  counselling,  ordering  in  the  midst  of  them :  they  must 
have  seen  what  kind  of  a  man  he  wa$,  let  him  be  called  what  you 
like !  No  emperor  with  his  tiaras  was  obeyed  as  this  man  in  a 
cloak  of  his  own  clouting.  During  three-and-twenty  years  of  rough 
actual  trial.  I  find  something  of  a  veritable  Hero  necessary  for 
that,  of  itself. 

His  last  words  are  a  prayer;  broken  ^aculations  of  a  heart 
struggling-up,  in  trembling  hope,  towards  its  Maker.  We  cannot 
say  that  his  religion  made  him  worse;  it  made  him  better ;  good, 
not  bad.  Generous  things  are  recorded  of  him :  when  he  lost  his 
Daughter,  the  thing  he  answers  is,  in  his  own  dialect,  eveiyvvay 
sincere,  and  yet  equivalent  to  that  of  Christians, '  The  Lord  giveth, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  He 
answered  in  like  manner  of  Seid,  his  emancipated  well -beloved 
Slave,  the  second  of  the  believere.  Seid  had  fallen  in  the  War 
of  Tabuc,  the  first  of  Mahomet's  fightings  with  tlie  Greeks.  Malio- 
met  said,  It  was  well ;  Seid  had  done  his  Master's  work,  Seid  had 
now  gone  to  his  Master:  it  was  all  well  with  Seid.  Yet  Seid's 
daughter  found  him  weeping  over  the  body ; — ^the  old  gray-haired 
man  melting  in  tears !  "  What  do  I  see  ?"  said  she. — "  You  see  a 
friend  weeping  over  his  friend." — He  went  out  for  the  last  time 
into  the  mosque,  two  days  before  his  death ;  asked,  If  he  had 
injured  any  man  ?  Let  his  own  back  bear  the  stripes.  If  he  owed 
any  man  ?  A  voice  answered, "  Yes,  me  three  drachms,"  borrowed 
on  su^h  an  occasion.    Mahomet  ordered  them  to  be  paid  :  *'  Bettei 
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bo  in  shame  now/'  sfdd  he,  "than  at  the  Day  of  Judgment." — ^You 
remember  Kadgah,  and  the  *'  No,  by  Allah !"  Tmts  of  that  kind 
ehow  us  tlie  genuine  man,  the  brother  of  us  all,  brought  visible 
through  twelve  centuries, — the  veritable  Son  of  our  common  Mother. 

Withal  I  like  Malioraet  for  his  total  freedom  from  cant.  He  is 
a  rough  self-helping  son  of  the  wilderness ;  does  not  pretend  to  be 
what  he  is  not.  .  There  is  no  ostentatious  pride  in  him ;  but  nei- 
tlier  does  he  go  much  upon  humility :  he  is  there  as  he  can  be,  in 
cloak  and  shoes  of  his  own  clouting ;  speaks  plainly  to  all  manner 
of  Persian  Kings,  Greek  Emperors,  what  it  is  they  are  bound  to 
do ;  knows  well  enough,  about  himself,  *  the  respect  due  unto 
thee.'  In  a  life-and-death  war  with  Bedouins,  cruel  things  could 
not  fail ;  but  neither  are  acts  of  mercy,  of  noble  natural  pity  and 
generosity  wanting.  Mahomet  makes  no  apology  for  the  one,  no 
boast  of  the  otlier.  They  were  each  the  free  dictate  of  his  heart ; 
each  called-for,  there  and  then.  Not  a  meal3'-mouthed  man !  A 
candid  ferocity,  if  the  case  call  for  it,  is  in  him ;  he  does  not  mince 
matters!  The  War  of  Tabuc  is  a  tiling  he  often  speaks  of:  his 
men  refused,  many  of  them,  to  march  on  that  occasion ;  pleaded 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  harvest,  and  so  forth ;  he  can  never 
forget  that.  Your  harvest  ?  It  lasts  for  a  day.  Wliat  will  become 
of  3'our  hai-vest  through  all  Eteniity?  Hot  weatlier?  Yes,  it  was 
hot ;  *  but  Hell  will  be  hotter !'  Sometimes  a  rough  sarcasm  tums- 
up  :  He  says  to  the  unbelievers,  Ye  shall  have  the  just  measure  of 
your  deeds  at  that  Great  Day.  They  will  be  weighed-out  to  you ; 
ye  shall  not  have  short  weight ! — Everywhere  he  fixes  the  matter 
in  his  eye ;  he  sees  it :  his  heart,  now  and  then,  is  as  if  struck  dumb 
\yy  the  greatness  of  it.  *  Assuredly,'  he  says :  that  word,  in  the 
Koran,  is  written -down  sometimes  as  a  sentence  by  itself:  'As- 
suredly/ 

No  Dilettantism  in  this  Mahomet ;  it  is  a  business  of  Beproba- 
tion  and  Salvation  with  him,  of  Time  and  Eternity:  he  is  in  deadly 
earnest  about  it !  Dilettantism,  hypothesis,  speculation,  a  kind  of 
amateur-search  for  Truth,  toying  and  coquetting  with  Truth :  this 
is  the  sorest  sin.  The  root  of  all  other  imaginable  sins.  It  con- 
sists in  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man  never  having  been  open  to 
TiTith ; — '  living  in  a  vain  show.*  Such  a  man  not  only  utters  and 
produces  false^^oods,  but  is  himself  a  falsehood.  The  rational  moral 
principle,  spark  of  the  Divinity,  is  sunk  deep  in  him,  in  quiet 
paralysis  of  life-death.  The  very  falsehoods  of  Mahomet  are  truer 
than  the  truths  of  such  a  man.  He  is  the  insincere  man :  smooth- 
polished,  respectable  in  some  times  and  places ;  inoffensive,  says 
nothing  harsh  to  anybody ;  most  deanUf, '^Mst  as  carbonic  acid  is. 
which  is  death  and  poison. 
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We  will  not  praise  Mahomet's  moml  precepts  as  always  of  the 
superfinest  soi*t ;  yet  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  always  a  tendency 
to  good  in  them  ;  that  they  are  the  true  dictates  of  a  heart  aiming 
towards  what  is  just  and  true.  The  sublime  forgiveness  of  Ghiis- 
tiauity,  tuming  of  the  other  cheek  when  the  one  has  been  smitten, 
is  not  here :  you  are  to  revenge  youi*self,  but  it  is  to  be  in  mear 
sure,  not  overmuch,  or  beyond  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  Islam, 
like  any  great  Faith,  and  insight  into  the  essence  of  man,  is  a  per- 
fect equaliser  of  men :  the  soul  of  one  believer  outweighs  all 
eai'thly  kingships;  all  men,  according  to  Islam  too,  are  equal. 
Mahomet  insists  not  on  the  propriety  of  giving  alms,  but  on  the 
necessity  of  it :  he  marks-down  by  law  how  much  you  are  to  give, 
and  it  is  at  your  peril  if  you  neglect.  The  tenth  pait  of  a  man's 
annual  income,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  the  property  of  the  poor, 
of  those  that  ai*e  afflicted  and  need  help.  Good  all  this :  the  na- 
tural voice  of  humanity,  of  pity  and  equity  dwelling  in  the  heart 
of  this  Mrild  Son  of  Nature  speaks  «o. 

Mahomet's  Pai*adise  is  sensual,  his  Hell  sensual :  true ;  in  the 
one  and  the  other  there  is  enough  that  shocks  all  spiritual  feeling 
in  us.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  the  Ai*abs  already  had  it  so ; 
that  Maliomet,  in  whatever  he  changed  of  it,  softened  and  dimin- 
ished all  this.  The  worst  sensualities,  too,  are  the  work  of  doc- 
tors, followers  of  his,  not  his  work.  In  the  Koran  there  is  really 
very  little  said  about  the  joys  of  Paradise;  they  are  intimated 
rather  than  insisted  on.  Nor  is  it  forgotten  that  the  highest  joys 
even  there  shall  be  spiritual ;  the  pure  Presence  of  the  Highest, 
this  shall  infinitely  transcend  all  other  joys.  Ho  says,  *  Your  salu- 
tation shall  be.  Peace.'  Salam,  Have  Peace ! — the  thing  that  all 
rational  souls  long- for,  and  seek,  vainly  here  below,  as  the  one 
blessing.  *  Ye  shall  sit  on  seats,  facing  one  another :  all  gnidges 
shall  be  taken  away  out  of  your  heaits.'  All  grudges !  Ye  shall 
love  one  another  freely ;  for  each  of  you,  in  the  eyes  of  his  bro- 
thers, there  will  be  Heaven  enough ! 

In  reference  to  this  of  the  sensual  Paradise  and  Maliomet's 
sensuality,  the  sorest  chapter  of  all  for  us,  there  were  many  things 
to  be  said ;  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  enter  upon  here.  Two 
remarks  only  I  shall  make,  and  therewith  leave  it  to  your  can- 
dour. The  firat  is  furnished  me  by  Goethe ;  it  is  a  casual  hint  of 
his  wliich  seems  well  worth  taking  note  of.  In  one  of  liis  Delinea- 
tions, in  Meister*8  TraveU  it  is,  the  hero  comes-upon  a  Society  of 
men  with  very  sti-ange  ways,  one  of  which  was  this :  "  We  require," 
Bays  the  Master,  "  that  each  of  our  people  shall  restiict  himself  in 
one  direction,"  shall  go  right  against  his  desire  in  one  matter,  and 
make  himself  do  the  thing  he  does  not  wish, ''  should  we  hUow 
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liim  die  greater  latitude  on  all  other  sides."  There  seems  to  me 
a  great  justness  in  this.  Enjoying  things  which  are  pleasant; 
that  is  not  the  evil :  it  is  tlie  reducing  of  our  moral  self  to  slavery 
by  them  that  is.  Let  a  man  assert  withal  that  he  is  king  over  his 
habitudes ;  that  he  could  and  would  shake  them  o£f«  on  cause 
shown :  this  is  an  excellent  law.  The  Month  Ramadhan  for  the 
Moslem,  much  in  Mahomet's  Heligion,  much  in  his  own  Life,  bears 
in  that  direction ;  if  not  by  forethought,  or  clear  purpose  of  moral 
improvement  on  his  part,  then  by  a  certain  healthy  manful  in- 
stinct, which  is  as  good. 

But  there  is  another  tiling  to  be  said  about  the  Mahometan 
Heaven  and  Hell.  This  namely,  that,  however  gi'oss  and  material 
they  may  be,  they  are  an  emblem  of  an  everlasting  truth,  not  al- 
ways so  well  remembered  elsewhere.  That  gross  sensual  Paradise 
of  his ;  that  honible  flaming  Hell ;  the  great  enormous  Day  of 
Judgment  he  perpetually  insists  on :  what  is  all  tliis  but  a  rude 
shadow,  in  the  rude  Bedouin  imagination,  of  that  gi-and  spiritual 
Fact,  and  Beginning  of  Facts,  which  it  is  ill  for  us  too  if  we  do 
not  all  know  and  feel :  the  Infinite  Nature  of  Duty  ?  That  man*s 
actions  here  are  of  infinite  moment  to  him,  and  never  die  or  end 
at  all ;  that  man,  with  his  little  life,  reaches  upwai'ds  high  as  Hea- 
ven, downwards  low  as  Hell,  and  in  his  tlii'eescore  yeai'S  of  Time 
holds  an  Eternity  fearfully  and  wonderfully  hidden :  all  this  had 
burnt  itself,  as  in  flame-characters,  into  the  wild  Arab  soul.  As  in 
flame  and  lightning,  it  stands  written  there ;  awful,  unspeakable, 
ever  present  to  him.  With  bui-sting  eamestness,  with  a  fierce 
savage  sincerity,  half-ai*ticulating,  not  able  to  ai*ticulate,  ho  strives 
to  speak  it,  bodies  it  foilh  in  that  Heaven  and  that  Hell.  Bodied 
forth  in  what  way  you  will,  it  is  the  first  of  all  tniths.  It  is 
venerable  under  all  embodiments.  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man 
here  below?  Mahomet  has  answered  this  question,  in  a  way  that 
might  put  some  of  us  to  shame  !  He  does  not,  like  a  Bcntham,  a 
Paley,  take  Right  and  Wrong,  and  calculate  the  profit  and  loss, 
ultimate  pleasure  of  the  one  and  of  the  other ;  and  summing  all 
up  by  addition  and  subtraction  into  a  net  result,  ask  you,  Whetlier 
on  tlie  whole  the  Right  does  not  preponderate  considerably?  No ; 
it  is  not  better  to  do  the  one  than  the  other ;  the  one  is  to  the  other 
as  life  is  to  death, — as  Heaven  is  to  Hell.  The  one  must  in  no- 
wise be  done,  the  other  in  nowise  left  undone.  You  shall  not 
measure  them ;  they  ai*e  incommensurable :  the  one  is  death  eter- 
nal to  a  man,  the  other  is  life  eternal.  Benthamee  Utility,  vii-tue 
oy  Profit  and  Loss;  reducing  this  God's -world  to  a  dead  bi-ute 
Steam-engine,  the  infinite  celestial  SouJ  of  Man  to  a  kind  of  Hay- 
balance  for  weighing  hay  and  thistles  on,  pleasures  and  pains  on : 
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— If  you  ask  me  ^rhich  gives,  Mahomet  or  they«  the  beggarlier  aiid 
Bedser  view  of  Man  and  his  Destinies  in  this  Universe,  I  will  an- 
swer, It  is  not  Mahomet! 

On  the  whole,  we  will  repeat  that  this  Religion  of  Mahomet's 
is  a  kind  of  Christianity;  has  a  genuine  element  of  what  is  sphitu- 
ally  higliest  looking  through  it,  not  to  be  hidden  by  all  its  imper- 
fections. The  Scandinavian  God  Wuh,  the  god  of  all  rude  men, 
— this  has  been  enlai^ged  into  a  Heaven  by  Mahomet ;  but  a  Hea« 
ven  symbolical  of  sacred  Duty,  and  to  be  earned  by  faith  and  well- 
doing, by  valiant  action,  and  a  divine  patience  which  is  still  more 
valiant.  It  is  Scandinavian  Paganism,  and  a  truly  celestial  ele- 
ment superadded  to  that.  Gall  it  not  false ;  look  not  at  the  false- 
hood of  it,  look  at  the  ti*uth  of  it.  For  these  twelve  centuiies,  it 
has  been  the  religion  and  life -guidance  of  the  fifth  pai*t  of  the 
whole  kindred  of  Mankind.  Above  all  things,  it  has  been  a  reli- 
gion he^*tily  belisved.  These  Arabs  beliei^  their  religion,  and  ti^ 
to  live  by  it !  No  Christians,  since  the  early  ages,  or  only  perhaps 
the  English  Pui^tans  in  modem  times,  have  ever  stood  by  their 
Faith  as  the  Moslem  do  by  theirs/^believing  it  whoUy,  fronting 
Time  with  it,  and  Eternity  with  it.  This  night  tlie  watchman  on 
the  streets  of  Caii*o  when  he  cries,  "  Who  goes  ?"  will  hear  from 
the  passenger,  along  with  his  answer,  "  There  is  no  God  but  God." 
Allah  akbar,  Islam,  sounds  thi'ough  the  souls,  and  whole  daily  ex- 
istence, of  these  dusky  millions.  Zealous  missionaries  preach  it 
abroad  among  Malays,  black  Papuans,  brutal  Idolaters  r-displao- 
ing  what  is  worse,  nothing  that  is  better  or  good. 

To  the  Arab  Nation  it  was  as  a  birth  from  dai'kness  into  light ; 
Arabia  first  became  alive  by  means  of  it.  A  poor  shepherd  peo- 
ple, roaming  unnoticed  in  its  deseits  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  :  a  Hero-Prophet  was  sent  down  to  them  with  a  word  they 
could  believe :  see,  the  unnoticed  becomes  world-nottible,  the  small 
has  grown  world-great ;  within  one  centuiy  afterwai-ds,  Arabia  is 
at  Grenada  on  this  hand,  at  Delhi  on  that ; — ^glancing  in  valour 
and  splendour  and  the  Ught  of  genius,  Arabia  shines  through  long 
ages  over  a  great  section  of  the  world.  Belief  is  great,  life-giving. 
The  history  of  a  Nation  becomes  fimitful,  soul-elevating,  gi-eat,  so 
soon  as  it  believes.  These  Arabs,  the  man  Mahomet,  and  that  one 
century, — ^is  it  not  as  if  a  spark  had  fallen,  one  spai'k,  on  a  world 
of  what  seemed  bla^ Jk  unnoticeable  sand ;  but  lo,  the  sand  proves 
explosive  powder,  blazes  heaven-high  fi*om  Delhi  to  Grenada!  I 
said,  the  Great  Man  was  always  as  lightning  out  of  Heaven :  the 
rest  of  men  waited  for  him  like  fuel,  and  then  they  too  would 
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LECTURE  III. 

[TuMday,  12th  May  1840.] 
THE  HERO  A3  POET.      DANTE  ;   SffAKSPEARE. 

The  Hero  as  Divinity,  the  Hero  as  Prophet,  arc  productions  of  old 
ages ;  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  new.  Thoy  presuppose  a  ceittiin 
rudeness  of  conception,  which  the  progress  of  mere  scientific 
knowledge  puts  an  end  to.  There  needs  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  world 
vacant,  or  almost  vacant  of  scientific  forms,  if  men  in  their  loving 
wonder  ai-e  to  fancy  tlicir  fellow-man  either  a  god  or  one  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  a  god.  Divinity  and  Prophet  are  past.  We  are 
now  to  see  oui*  Hero  in  the  less  ambitious,  but  also  less  question- 
able, character  of  Poet ;  a  character  which  does  not  pass.  The 
Poet  is  a  heroic  figure  belonging  to  all  ages  ;  whom  all  ages  pos- 
sess, when  once  he  is  produced,  whom  tlie  newest  age  as  the  old- 
est may  produce ; — and  will  produce,  always  when  Nature  pleases. 
liOt  Nature  send  a  Hero-soul ;  in  no  age  is  it  other  tlian  possible 
that  he  may  be  shaped  into  a  Poet. 

Hero,  Prophet,  Poet, — many  difiTerent  names,  in  different  times 
and  places,  do  we  give  to  Great  Men ;  according  to  vaiieties  we 
note  in  them,  according  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  have  displayed 
themselves !  We  might  give  many  more  names,  on  this  same  prin- 
ciple. I  will  remark  again,  however,  as  a  fact  not  unimportant 
to  be  undei'Stood,  that  the  difterent  sjthere  constitutes  the  gi*and 
origin  of  such  distinction ;  that  the  Hero  can  be  Poet,  Prophet, 
King,  Pnest  or  what  you  will,  according  to  the  kind  of  world  he 
finds  himself  bom  into.  I  confess,  I  have  no  notion  of  a  tiiily 
great  man  that  could  not  be  aU  soils  of  men.  The  Poet  who  could 
merely  sit  on  a  chair,  and  compose  stanzas,  would  never  make  a 
stanza  worth  much.  He  could  not  sing  the  Heroic  waiTior,  unless 
he  himself  wei-e  at  least  a  Heroic  wai-rior  too.  I  fancy  there  is  in 
him  the  Politician,  the  Thinker,  Legislator,  Philosopher ; — ^in  one 
or  the  other  degree,  he  could  have  been,  he  is  all  these.  So  too  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  Mirabeau,  with  that  great  glowing  heoil, 
with  the  fire  that  was  in  it,  with  the  bursting  tears  that  were  in  \K 
could  not  have  wiitten  verses,  tragedies,  poems,  and  touched  all 
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hearts  in  that  way,  had  his  courae  of  life  and  education  led  him 
thithcnvard.  The  gnuid  fundamental  chai-acter  is  tliat  of  Great 
Man ;  that  the  man  be  great.  Napoleon  has  words  in  him  which 
are  like  Austerlitz  Battles.  Louis  Fourteentli's  Marshals  are  a 
kind  of  poetical  men  withal ;  the  things  Turcnne  says  are  full  of 
sagacity  and  geniality,  like  sa^'ings  of  Samuel  Johnson.  The  great 
heart,  the  clear  deep-seeing  eye :  there  it  lies  ;  no  man  whatever, 
in  what  province  soever,  can  prosper  at  all  without  these.  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio  did  diplomatic  messages,  it  seems,  quite  well : 
one  can  easily  believe  it ;  they  had  done  things  a  little  hai'der  than 
these !  Bunis,  a  gifted  song  writer,  might  have  made  a  still  better 
Mu-abeau.  Shakspeare, — one  knows  not  what  he  could  not  have 
made,  in  the  supreme  degree. 

True,  there  are  aptitudes  of  Nature  too.  Nature  does  not  make 
all  great  men,  more  than  all  other  men,  in  the  self- same  mould. 
Vaiieties  of  aptitude  doubtless ;  but  infinitely  more  of  circum- 
stance ;  and  far  oftenest  it  is  the  latter  only  tliat  ai-e  looked  to. 
But  it  is  as  with  common  men  in  the  learning  of  trades.  You  take 
any  man,  as  yet  a  vague  capability  of  a  man,  who  could  be  any 
kind  of  craftsman ;  and  make  him  into  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  a 
mason :  he  is  Uien  and  thencefoilh  that  and  nothing  else.  And  if, 
as  Addison  complains,  you  sometimes  see  a  street- porter  stagger- 
ing under  his  load  on  spindle-shanks,  and  near  at  hand  a  tailor 
with  the  frame  of  a  Samson  handling  a  bit  of  cloth  and  small 
Whitechapel  needle, — it  cannot  be  considered  that  aptitude  of  Na^ 
ture  alone  has  been  consulted  here  either ! — The  Great  Man  also, 
to  what  shall  he  be  bound  appi-entice  ?  Given  your  Hero,  is  he  to 
become  Conqueror,  King,  Philosopher,  Poet  ?  It  is  an  inexplicably 
complex  controversial-calculation  between  the  world  and  him !  He 
will  read  the  world  and  its  laws ;  the  world  with  its  laws  will  be 
there  to  be  read.  Wliat  the  world,  on  this  matter,  shall  permit  and 
bid  is,  as  we  said,  the  most  important  fact  about  the  world. — 

Poet  and  Prophet  differ  greatly  in  our  loose  modem  notions  of 
them.  In  some  old  languages,  again,  the  titles  aie  synonymous ; 
Vates  means  both  Prophet  and  Poet :  and  indeed  at  all  times.  Pro- 
phet and  Poet,  well  understood,  have  much  kindred  of  meaning. 
Fundamentally  indeed  they  ai-e  still  the  same  ;  in  this  most  impor- 
tant respect  especially.  That  they  have  i^enetratcd  both  of  them 
into  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Universe ;  what  Goethe  calls  *  the 
open  secret.'  "  Which  is  the  great  secret?"  asks  one. — "  The  open 
secret,"— open  to  all,  seen  by  almost  none !  That  divine  mysteiy, 
which  lies  eveiywhere  in  all  Beings, '  tlie  Divine  Idea  of  the  World, 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance/  as  Fichte  styles  it ; 
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^of  which  all  Appearance,  from  the  starry  sky  to  the  grass  of  the 
field,  but  especially  the  Appearance  of  Man  and  his  work,  is  but 
the  vesture,  the  embodiment  that  rcndei*s  it  visible.  This  divine 
mystery  m  in  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  veiitably  is.  In  most 
times  and  places  it  is  greatly  overlooked  ;  and  the  Universe,  defin- 
able always  in  one  or  the  otlier  dialect,  as  the  reaUsed  Thought  of 
God,  is  considered  a  tn>ial,  inert,  commonplace  matter, — ^as  if, 
says  the  Satirist,  it  were  a  dead  thing,  which  some  upholsterer  had 
put  together !  It  could  do  no  good,  at  present,  to  speak  much 
about  this ;  but  it  is  a  pity  for  every  one  of  us  if  we  do  not  know 
it,  live  ever  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  Really  a  most  mournful  pity  ; 
-^-a  failure  to  live  at  all,  if  we  live  othei-wise  ! 

But  now,  I  say,  whoever  may  forget  this  divine  mystery,  tlie 
Vatest  whether  Prophet  or  Poet,  has  penetrated  into  it ;  is  a  man 
sent  hither  to  make  it  more  impressively  known  to  us.  That  al 
ways  is  his  message ;  he  is  to  reveal  that  to  us, — that  sacred  mys 
tery  which  he  more  than  others  Hves  ever  present  with.  Wliile 
others  forget  it,  he  knows  it ; — I  might  say,  he  has  been  driven  to 
know  it;  witliout  consent  asked  of  him,  he  finds  himself  living  in 
it,  bound  to  live  in  it.  Once  more,  here  is  no  Heai-say,  but  a  di- 
rect Insight  and  BeUef ;  tliis  man  too  could  not  help  being  a  sin- 
cere man !  Whosoever  may  live  in  the  shows  of  things,  it  is  for 
him  a  necessity  of  nature  to  Uve  in  the  very  fact  of  things.  A  man, 
once  more,  in  earnest  with  the  Universe,  though  all  others  were 
but  toying  with  it.  He  is  a  Vates,  first  of  all,  in  virtue  of  being 
sincere.  So  far  Poet  and  Prophet,  participators  in  the  *open 
secret,'  ai'e  one. 

With  respect  to  their  distinction  again :  The  Vates  Prophet,  wo 
might  say,  has  seized  tliat  sacred  mystery  rather  on  the  moitd 
side,  as  Good  and  Evil,  Duty  and  Prohibition ;  the  Vates  Poet  on 
what  the  Germans  call  the  SBStlietic  side,  as  Beautiful,  and  the 
like.  The  one  we  may  call  a  revealer  of  what  we  are  to  do,  the 
other  of  what  we  are  to  love.  But  indeed  these  two  provinces  run 
into  one  another,  and  cannot  be  disjoined.  The  Prophet  too  has 
his  eye  on  what  we  are  to  leve  :  how  else  shall  he  know  what  it  is 
we  aie  to  do ?  The  highest  Voice  ever  heai*d  on  this  eai-th  said 
witlial,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin :  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these."  A  glance,  that,  into  the  deepest  deep  of  Beaut}'.  '  The 
lilies  of  the  field,' — dressed  finer  than  eai-thly  princes,  springing- 
up  there  in  the  humble  furrow-field ;  a  beautiftil  eye  looking-out  on 
you,  from  the  great  inner  Sea  of  Beauty !  How  could  the  rude 
Earth  make  these,  if  her  Essence,  rugged  as  she  looks  aitd  is,  were 
not  inwardly  Beauty?    In  this  point  of  view,  too,  a  saying  oi 
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Goethe's,  which  has  staggered  sereral,  may  hare  meaning ;  '  The 
Beautiful/  he  intimates,  *  is  higher  than  the  Good  ;  the  Beautifnf 
includes  in  it  the  Good/  The  true  Beautiful ;  which  however,  I 
have  said  somewhere,  *  dififers  from  the/oZM,  as  Heaven  does  from 
Vauxhall  !*  So  much  for  the  distinction  and  identity  of  Poet  and 
Prophet — 

In  ancient  and  also  in  modciTi  periods,  we  find  a  few  Poets  who 
ai'o  accounted  perfect ;  whom  it  were  a  kind  of  treason  to  find  fiiult 
with.  This  is  noteworthy;  this  is  light:  yet  in  strictness  it  is 
only  an  illusion.  At  bottom,  cleal-ly  enouglx,  there  is  no  perfect 
Poet !  A  vein  of  Poeti^  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  no  man 
is  made  altogether  of  Poetry.  We  are  all  poets  when  we  read  a 
poem  well.  The  *  imagination  that  shudders  at  the  Hell  of  Dante,' 
is  not  that  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  as  Dante's  own  7 
No  one  but  Shakspeare  can  embody,  out  of  Saxo  OramnuUicus,  the 
story  of  Hamlet  as  Shakspeai-e  did :  but  eveiy  one  models  some 
kind  of  story  out  of  it ;  every  one  embodies  it  better  or  worse. 
We  need  not  spend  time  in  defining.  Wliere  there  is  no  specific 
difference,  as  between  round  and  square,  all  definition  must  be 
more  or  less  arbitraiy.  A  man  that  has  so  much  more  of  the 
poetic  element  developed  in  him  as  to  have  become  noticeable,  will 
bo  called  Poet  by  his  neighbours.  World -Poets  too,  those  whom 
we  are  to  take  for  perfect  Poets,  are  settled  by  critics  in  tlie  same 
way.  One  who  rises  so  far  above  the  genei-al  level  of  Poets  will,  to 
such  and  such  critics,  seem  a  Universal  Poet;  as  he  ought  to  do. 
And  yet  it  is,  and  must  be,  an  arbitrary  distinction.  All  Poets,  all 
men,  have  some  touches  of  the  Universal ;  no  man  is  wholly  made 
of  that  Most  Poets  are  very  soon  forgotten :  but  not  the  noblest 
Shakspcai*e  or  Homer  of  them  can  be  remembered  forever  ;^b.  day 
comes  when  he  too  is  not ! 

Nevertheless,  you  will  say,  there  must  be  a  difference  between 
true  Poetry  and  tnie  Speech  not  poetical :  what  is  the  difference  ? 
On  this  point  many  things  have  been  written,  especially  by  late 
German  Critics,  some  of  which  are  not  very  uitelligible  at  first 
They  say,  for  example;  that  the  Poet  has  an  infinitude  in  him ;  com- 
municates an  UnendHchkeit,  a  ceitain  character  of  *  infinitude'  to 
whatsoever  he  delineates.  This,  though  not  veiy  precise,  yet  on 
so  vague  a  matter  is  worth  remembering:  if  well  meditated,  some 
meaning  will  gi-adually  be  found  in  it  For  my  own  part,  I  find 
considerable  meaning  in  the  old  vulgar  distinction  of  Poetry  being 
metrical,  having  music  in  it,  being  a  Song.  Tmly,  if  pressed  to 
give  a  definition,  one  might  say  this  as  soon  as  anything  else :  If 
your  delineation  be  authentioally  musical^  musical  not  in  word  only, 
but  in  heart  and  suVstaikee,  in  all  the  thoughts  atid  utteiunces  o£ 
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it,  in  the  whole  conception  of  it,  then  it  will  be  poetical ;  if  not, 
not. — Musical :  how  much  has  in  that !  A  mttdml  thought  is  one 
spoken  by  a  mind  that  has  penetrated  into  the  inmost  heait  of  the 
thing ;  detected  the  inmost  mystery  of  it,  namely  the  melodif  that 
lies  hidden  in  it ;  the  inwai'd  harmony  of  coherence  which  is  its 
soul,  whereby  it  exists,  and  has  a  right  to  be,  here  in  this  world. 
All  inmost  tilings,  we  may  say,  are  melodious ;  naturally  uttof 
themselves  in  Song.  Ihe  meaning  of  Song  goes  deep.  Who  is 
there  that,  in  logical  words,  can  express  the  effect  music  has  on 
us  ?  A  kind  Of  inarticulate  unfathomable  speech,  which  leads  us 
to  the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaase  into 
that! 

Nay  all  speech,  even  the  commonest  speech,  has  something  of 
song  in  it :  not  a  parish  in  the  world  but  has  its  paiish-accent ; — 
the  rhythm  or  tune  to  which  tiie  people  there  Hng  what  they  have 
to  say  1  Accent  is  a  kind  of  chanting ;  all  men  have  accent  of 
their  own, — though  they  only  notice  that  of  others.  Obsei-ve  too 
how  all  passionate  language  does  of  itself  become  musical, — with 
a  finer  music  than  the  mere  accent ;  the  speech  of  a  man  even 
in  zealous  anger  becomes  a  chant,  a  song.  All  deep  things  are 
Song.  It  seems  somehow  the  very  central  essence  of  us.  Song ; 
as  if  all  the  rest  were  but  wrappages  and  hulls  !  The  primal  ele- 
ment of  us ;  of  us,  and  of  all  things.  The  Greeks  fabled  of  Sphere- 
Harmonies  :  it  was  the  feeling  they  had  of  the  inner  structm-e  of 
Nature ;  that  the  soul  of  all  her  voices  and  utterances  was  perfect 
music.  Poetiy,  therefore,  we  will  call  musical  Thought.  The  Poet 
is  he  who  thinks  in  that  manner.  At  bottom,  it  turns  stiU  on 
power  of  intellect ;  it  ia  a  man's  sincerity  and  depth  of  vision  that 
makes  him  a  Poet.  See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically ;  the 
heart  of  Nature  being  everywhere  music,  if  you  can  only  reach  it. 

The  Vates  Poet,  with  his  melodious  Apocalypse  of  Nature, 
seems  to  hold  a  poor  rank  among  us,  in  comparison  with'  the  Votes 
Prophet;  his  function,  and  our  esteem  of  him  for  his  function, 
alike  slight.  The  Hero  taken  as  Divinity  ;  the  Hero  taken  as  Pro- 
phet ;  then  next  the  Hero  taken  only  as  Poet :  does  it  not  look  as 
if  our  estimate  of  the  Great  Man,  epoch  after  epoch,  were  continu- 
ally diminishing?  We  take  him  first  for  a  god,  then  for  one  god- 
inspired  ;  and  now  in  the  next  stage  of  it,  his  most  miraculous 
word  gains  from  us  only  the  recognition  that  he  is  a  Poet,  beauti- 
ful verse-maker,  man  of  genius,  or  such  like ! — It  looks  so ;  but  I 
persuade  myself  that  intrinsically  it  is  not  so.  If  we  consider  weU, 
it  will  perhaps  appear  that  in  man  still  there  is  the  same  altogether 
peculiar  admiration  for  the  Heroie  Gift,  by  what  name  soever 
called,  that  there  at  any  time  was.   I  should  say,  if  We  do  not  now 
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reckon  a  Great  Man  litei-ally  divine,  it  is  that  our  notions  uf  God. 
of  tlic  supreme  unattainable  Fountain  of  Splendour,  Wisdom  and 
Heroism,  ai*e  ever  lising  Jdgher:  not  altogether  that  our  reverence 
for  these  qualities,  as  manifested  in  our  like,  is  getting  lower.  This 
is  woi*th  taking  tliought  of.  Sceptical  Dilettantism,  the  curse  of 
these  ages,  a  curse  which' will  not  last  forever,  does  indeed  in  this 
the  highest  province  of  human  things,  as  in  all  provinces,  make 
sad  work ;  and  our  reverence  for  great  men,  all  crippled,  blinded, 
pai-alytic  as  it  is,  comes-out  in  poor  plight,  hardly  recognisable. 
Men  worship  the  shows  of  great  men ;  tlie  most  disbelieve  that 
there  is  any  reahty  of  great  men  to  worship.  The  dreariest,  fatal- 
lest  faith ;  believing  which,  one  would  litei*ally  despair  of  human 
things.  Nevertheless  look,  for  example,  at  Napoleon !  A  Corsican 
lieutenant  of  ai'tillery ;  that  is  the  show  of  him :  yet  is  he  not 
obeyed,  uorsJuped  after  his  sort,  as  all  the  Tiai-aed  and  Diademed 
of  the  world  put  together  could  not  be  ?  High  Duchesses,  and 
ostlers  of  inns,  gather  round  the  Scottish  rustic.  Bums ; — a  strange 
feeling  dwelling  in  each  that  they  never  heai'd  a  man  like  this ;  that, 
on  the  whole,  this  is  the  man !  In  the  secret  heail  of  tlicse  people 
it  still  dimly  reveals  itself,  though  there  is  no  accredited  way  of 
uttering  it  at  pi-esent,  that  this  i-ustic,  with  his  black  biows  and 
flashing  sun-eyes,  and  sti'ange  words  moving  laughter  and  teai's,  is 
of  a  dignity  fai*  beyond  all  others,  incommensurable  with  all  others. 
Do  not  we  feel  it  so  ?  But  now,  were  Dilettantism,  Scepticism, 
Triviality,  and  all  that  soiTowful  brood,  cast-out  of  us, — as,  by  God's 
blessing,  Uiey  shall  one  day  be ;  were  faith  in  the  shows  of  things 
entii-ely  swept-out,  replaced  by  clear  faith  in  the  things,  so  that  a 
man  acted  on  the  impulse  of  that  only,  and  counted  tlie  other  non- 
extant  ;  what  a  now  hvelier  feeling  towards  this  Burns  were  it ! 

Nay  here  in  these  ages,  such  as  they  ai-e,  have  we  not  two  mere 
Poets,  if  not  deified,  yet  we  may  say  beatified  ?  Shakspeai-c  and 
Dante  are  Saints  of  Poetiy;  really,  if  we  will  tliink  of  it,  canonised, 
BO  that  it  is  impiety  to  meddle  with  them.  The  unguided  instinct 
of  the  world,  working  across  all  these  pciTcrsc  impediments,  has 
arrived  at  such  result.  Dante  and  Skakspcare  are  a  pcculiai*  Two 
They  dwell  apail,  in  a  kind  of  royal  solitude ;  none  equal,  none 
second  to  them:  in  the  general  feeUng  of  the  world,  a  certain 
transcendentalism,  a  gloiy  as  of  complete  perfection,  invests  these 
two.  They  are  canonised,  though  no  Pope  or  Cai-dinals  took 
hand  in  doing  it !  Such,  in  spite  of  every  pei'veiling  influence,  in 
the  most  unheroic  times,  is  still  our  indestructible  reverence  for 
heroism. — ^We  will  look  a  little  at  these  Two,  the' Poet  Dante  and 
the  Poet  Shakspeai-e :  what  little  it  is  permitted  us  to  say  here  of 
the  Hero  as  I^oet  will  most  fitly  arrange  itself  in  that  fashion. 
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Many  volumes  have  been  written  by  way  of  commentaiy  on 
Dante  and  his  Book ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  ^vith  no  great  result.  His 
Biography  is,  as  it  were,  uTecoverably  lost  for  us.  An  unimpoilant, 
wandering,  son-owstricken  man,  not  much  note  was  taken  of  him 
while  ho  lived ;  and  the  most  of  that  has  vanished,  in  the  long 
space  that  now  intervenes.  It  is  five  centuiies  since  he  ceased 
writing  and  living  here.  After  all  commentaries,  the  Book  itself  is 
mainly  what  we  know  of  him.  The  Book ; — and  one  might  add 
that  Portrait  commonly  attributed  to  Giotto,  which,  looking  on  it, 
you  cannot  help  inclining  to  think  genuine,  whoever  did  it.  To 
me  it  is  a  most  touching  face ;  perhaps  of  all  faces  that  I  know,  the 
most  so.  Lonely  there,  painted  as  on  vacancy,  with  the  simple 
laurel  wound  round  it ;  the  deathless  sorrow  and  pain,  the  known 
victoiy  which  is  also  deathless ; — significant  of  the  whole  history 
of  Dante !  I  think  it  is  the  mourn  fullest  face  that  ever  was  painted 
from  reality ;  an  altogether  tragic,  lieart-atTecting  face.  There  is  in 
it,  as  foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  tendei-ncss,  gentle  afiection  as 
of  a  child  ;  but  all  tliis  is  as  if  congealed  into  sharp  contradiction, 
into  abnegation,  isolation,  proud  hopeless  pain.  A  soft  ethereal 
soul  looking-out  so  stem,  implacable,  grim-trenchant,  as  from  im- 
prisonment of  thick-ribbed  ice !  Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain  too,  a 
silent  scornful  one :  the  lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain 
of  the  thing  that  is  eating-out  his  heai-t, — as  if  it  wei*e  withal  a 
mean  insignificant  thing,  as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to  torture  and 
sti*angle  were  greater  than  it.  The  face  of  one  wholly  in  protest, 
and  lifelong  unsurrendering  battle,  against  the  world.  Aff*ection 
all  converted  into  indignation :  an  implacable  indignation ;  slow, 
equable,  silent,  like  that  of  a  god !  The  eye  too,  it  looks-out  as  in 
a  kind  of  surprise,  a  kind  of  inquiiy.  Why  the  world  was  of  such  a 
sort?  This  is  Dante :  so  he  looks,  this  *  voice  of  ten  silent  centu- 
ries,' and  sings  us  *  his  mystic  unfathomable  song.' 

The  little  that  we  know  of  Dante's  Life  corresponds  well  enough 
with  this  Porti-ait  and  this  Book.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  in  the 
upper  class  of  societ}',  in  the  year  1205.  His  education  was  the 
best  then  going;  much  school  divinity,  Aristoteleaii  logic,  some 
Latin  classics, — no  inconsiderable  insight  into  certain  provinces  of 
things :  and  Dante,  with  his  earnest  intelligent  nature,  we  need 
not  doubt,  learned  better  than  most  all  that  was  leaniable.  He 
has  a  clear  cultivated  understanding,  and  of  great  subtlety ;  tliis 
best  fruit  of  education  he  had  contrived  to  reaUse  from  these  scho- 
lastics. He  knows  accurately  and  well  what  lies  close  to  him; 
but,  in  such  a  time,  without  printed  books  or  fi*ee  intercoui*se,  he 
could  not  know  well  what  was  distant :  the  small  clear  light,  most 
luminous  for  what  is  near,  breaks  itself  into  singular  chiarosouro 
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striking  on  what  is  hr  off.  This  was  Dante*8  learning  from  the 
schools.  In  life,  he  had  gone  through  the  usual  destinies ;  been 
t%vice  out  campaigning  as  a  soldier  for  the  Florentine  Stnte,  been 
on  embassy ;  had  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  by  natural  gi-adution  ol 
talent  and  service,  become  one  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  Florence. 
He  had  met  in  boyhood  a  cei*tain  Beatrice  Portinari,  a  beautiful 
little  girl  of  his  own  age  and  rank,  and  grown-up  thcncefortli  in 
partial  sight  of  her,  in  some  distant  intercourse  with  her.  All  read- 
ers know  his  graceful  affecting  account  of  this  ;  and  then  of  their 
being  parted  ;  of  her  being  wedded  to  another,  and  of  her  dcatli 
Hoon  after.  She  makes  a  great  figure  in  Dante's  Poem ;  seems  to 
have  made  a  great  figure  in  his  life.  Of  all  beings  it  might  seem 
as  if  she,  held  apart  from  him,  far  apart  at  last  in  the  dim  Eternity, 
were  the  only  one  he  had  ever  with  his  whole  strength  of  affection 
loved.  She  died :  Dante  himself  was  wedded ;  but  it  seems  not 
happily,  far  from  happily.  I  fancy,  the  rigorous  earnest  man,  with 
his  keen  excitabilities,  was  not  altogether  easy  to  make  happy. 

We  will  not  complain  of  Dante's  miseries :  had  all  gone  right 
with  him  as  he  wished  it,  he  might  have  been  Prior,  Podesta,  or 
whatsoever  they  call  it,  of  Florence,  well  accepted  among  neigh- 
bours,— and  the  world  had  wanted  one  of  tlie  most  notable  words 
ever  spoken  or  sung.  Florence  would  have  had  another  prosperous 
Tjord  Mayor ;  and  the  ten  dumb  centuries  continued  voiceless,  and 
the  ten  other  listening  centuries  (for  there  will  be  ten  of  them  and 
more)  had  no  Divina  Commedia  to  hear!  We  will  complain  of  no- 
thing. A  nobler  destiny  was  appointed  for  this  Dante ;  and  he, 
stmggling  like  a  man  led  towards  death  and  crucifixion,  could  not 
help  fulfilling  it.  Give  him  the  choice  of  his  happiness !  He  knew 
not,  more  than  we  do,  what  was  really  happy,  what  was  really 
miserable. 

In  Dante's  Priorship,  the  Guelf-Ghibelline,  Bianchi-Neri,  or 
some  other  confused  disturbances  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Dante, 
whose  party  had  seemed  the  stronger,  was  with  his  friends  cast 
unexpectedly  forth  into  banishment ;  doomed  thenceforth  to  a  life 
of  woe  and  wandering.  His  property  was  all  confiscated  and  more; 
he  had  the  fiercest  feeling  that  it  was  entirely  uigust,  nefarious  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.  He  tried  what  was  in  him  to  get  re- 
instated ;  tried  even  by  warlike  surprisal,  with  arms  in  his  hand  * 
but  it  would  not  do ;  bad  only  had  become  worse.  There  is  a  re- 
cord, I  believe,  still  extant  in  the  Florence  Archives,  dooming  this 
Dante,  wheresoever  caught,  to  be  burnt  alive.  Burnt  alive ;  so  it 
stands,  they  say :  a  very  curious  civic  document.  Anotiier  oiiriouf 
document,  some  considerable  number  of  yvars  later,  is  a  Letter  of 
Dante's  to  the  Florentine  Magistniee,  written  in  answer  to  a  milder 
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proposal  of  theirs,  that  he  should  return  on  condition  of  apologis- 
ing and  paying  a  fine.  He  answers,  with  fixed  stem  pride :  "  If 
I  cannot  return  without  calling  myself  guilty,  I  will  never  return, 
nunquam  revertarJ* 

For  Dante  there  was  now  no  home  in  this  world.  He  wandered 
from  patron  to  patron,  from  place  to  place ;  proving,  in  his  own 
Ditter  words,  *  How  hard  is  the  path,  Came  e  duro  caUe*  The 
wwetched  are  not  cheerful  company.  Dante,  poor  and  hanished, 
with  his  proud  earnest  nature,  with  his  moody  humours,  was  not 
a  man  to  conciliate  men.  Petrai*ch  reports  of  liim  that  heing  at 
Can  della  Scala's  court,  and  blamed  one  day  for  his  gloom  and 
taciturnity,  he  answered  in  no  courtier-like  way.  Delia  Scala  stood 
among  his  courtiers,  with  mimes  and  buffoons  {nehulones  ae  kistri' 
onei)  making  him  heartily  merry;  when  turning  to  Dante,  he  said: 
"  Is  it  not  strange,  now,  that  this  poor  fool  should  make  himself 
so  entertaining ;  whOe  you,  a  wise  man,  sit  there  day  after  day,  and 
have  nothing  to  amuse  us  with  at  all  ?"  Dante  answered  bitterly : 
*'  No,  not  strange ;  your  Highness  is  to  recollect  the  Proverb,  Likt 
to  LikeT — given  the  amuser,  the  amusee  must  also  be  given!  Such 
a  man,  with  his  proud  silent  ways,  with  his  sarcasms  and  soitows, 
was  not  made  to  succeed  at  court.  By  degrees,  it  came  to  be  evi- 
dent to  him  that  he  had  no  longer  any  resting-place,  or  hope  of 
benefit,  in  this  earth.  The  eai-thly  world  had  cast  him  forth,  to 
wander,  wander;  no  living  heart  to  love  him  now;  for  his  sore 
miseries  there  was  no  solace  here. 

The  deeper  naturally  would  the  Eternal  World  impress  itself 
on  him ;  that  awful  reality  over  which,  after  all,  this  Time-world, 
with  its  Florences  and  banishments,  only  flutters  as  an  unreal 
shadow.  Florence  thou  shalt  never  see :  but  Hell  and  Purgatory 
and  Heaven  thou  shalt  surely  see  I  What  is  Florence,  Can  della 
Seala,  and  the  World  and  Life  altogether?  Eternity  :  thither,  of 
a  truth,  not  elsewhither,  ail  thou  and  all  things  bound !  The  gi*eat 
soul  of  Dante,  homeless  on  earth,  made  its  home  more  and  more 
in  that  awful  other  world.  Naturally  his  thoughts  brooded  on  that, 
as  on  the  one  fact  impoilant  for  him.  Bodied  or  bodiless,  it  is  the 
one  fact  import-ant  for  all  men : — but  to  Dante,  in  that  age,  it  was 
bodied  in  fixed  certainty  of  scientific  shape ;  he  no  more  doubted 
of  that  Maleholge  Pool,  that  it  all  lay  there  with  its  gloomy  circles, 
with  its  alti  guai,  and  that  he  himself  should  see  it,  than  we  doubt 
that  we  should  see  Constantinople  if  we  went  thither.  Dante's 
heart,  long  filled  with  this,  brooding  over  it  in  speechless  thought 
and  awe,  bursts-forth  at  length  into  *  mystic  unfathomable  song ;' 
and  this  his  Divins  Comedy,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  modem 
Books,  is  the  result.    It  must  have  been  a  great  solacement  to 
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Dante,  and  was,  as  we  can  see,  a  proud  thought  for  him  at  times, 
That  he,  here  in  exile,  could  do  this  work ;  that  no  Florence,  noi 
no  man  or  men,  could  hinder  him  from  doing  it,  or  even  much 
help  him  in  doing  it.  He  knew  too,  partly,  that  it  was  great ;  the 
greatest  a  man  could  do.  *  If  thou  follow  Uiy  star,  Se  tu  segui  tua 
Stella,'  —  so  could  the  Hero,  in  hi^  forsakenness,  in  his  extreme 
need,  still  say  to  himself:  "  Follow  thou  thy  star,  thou  shalt  not 
fiiil  of  a  glorious  haven !"  The  labour  of  writing,  we  find,  and  in- 
deed could  know  otherwise,  was  great  and  painful  for  him;  he 
says.  This  Book  *  which  has  made  me  lean  for  many  years.*  Ah  yes. 
it  was  won,  all  of  it,  with  pain  and  sore  toil, — not  in  spoi-t,  but  in 
grim  eai-nest.  His  Book,  as  indeed  most  good  Books  are,  has  been 
written,  in  many  senses,  with  his  heart's  blood.  It  is  his  whole 
histoiy  this  Book.  He  died  after  finishing  it;  not  yet  very  old,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six; — broken-hearted  mther,  as  is  said.  He  lies 
buried  in  his  death-city  Ravenna :  Hie  elaudor  Dantet  patriis  extor- 
Hi  ah  oris.  The  Florentines  begged  back  his  body,  in  a  century 
after ;  tlie  Ravenna  people  would  not  give  it.  "  Here  am  I  Dante 
laid,  shutout  from  my  native  shores.*' 

I  said,  Dante's  Poem  was  a  Song:  it  is  Tieck  who  calls  it  *  a 
mystic  unfathomable  Song ;'  and  such  is  literally  the  character  of 
it.  Coleridge  remarks  veiy  pertinently  somewhere,  that  wherever 
you  find  a  sentence  musically  worded,  of  true  rhythm  and  melody 
in  the  words,  there  is  something  deep  and  good  in  the  meaning 
too.  For  body  and  soul,  word  and  idea,  go  strangely  together  here 
as  eveiysvhei*e.  Song :  we  said  befoi'e,  it  was  the  Heroic  of  Speech ! 
All  old  Poems,  Homer's  and  the  rest,  ai-e  authentically  Songs.  I 
would  say,  in  strictness,  that  all  right  Poems  are ;  that  whatsoever 
is  not  iung  is  properly  no  Poem,  but  a  piece  of  Prose  cramped  into 
jingling  lines, — to  the  gieat  iiyury  of  the  grammar,  to.  the  great 
grief  of  the  reader,  for  most  part !  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the 
thought  the  man  had,  if  he  had  any :  why  should  he  twist  it  into 
jingle,  if  he  eotdd  speak  it  out  plainly  ?  It  is  only  when  the  heart 
of  him  is  rapt  into  true  passion  of  melody,  and  the  very  tones  of 
him,  according  to  Coleridge's  remark,  become  musical  by  the  gi-eat- 
nes8»  depth  and  music  of  his  thoughts,  that  we  can  give  him  right 
to  rhyme  and  sing ;  that  we  call  him  a  Poet,  and  listen  to  him  as 
the  Heroic  of  Speakera, — whose  speech  t*  Song.  Pretendei-s  to 
this  are  many ;  and  to  an  earnest  reader,  I  doubt,  it  is  for  most 
part  a  very  melancholy,  not  to  say  an  insupportable  business,  that 
of  reading  rhyme !  Rhyme  that  had  no  inward  necessity  to  be 
rhymed; — it  ought  to  have  told  us  plainly,  without  any  jingle,  what 
it  was  aiming  at    I  would  advise  all  men  who  ccea  speak  their 
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thought,  not  to  sing  it;  to  understand  that,  in  a  serious  time, 
among  serious  men,  there  is  no  vocation  in  them  for  singing  it. 
Precisely  as  we  love  the  tine  song,  and  ai*e  chaimed  by  it  as  by 
something  divine,  so  shall  we  hate  Uie  false  song,  and  account  it  a 
mere  wooden  noise,  a  thing  hollow,  supei-fiuous,  altogether  an  in- 
sincei*e  and  offensive  thing. 

I  give  Dante  my  highest  praise  when  I  say  of  his  Divine  Comedy 
that  it  is,  in  all  senses,  genuinely  a  Song.  In  the  veiy  sound  of  it 
there  is  a  canto  fermo;  it  proceeds  as  by  a  chant.  The  language, 
liis  simple  terza  rima,  doubtless  helped  him  in  this.  One  reads 
along  natui-ally  with  a  sort  of  lilL  But  I  add,  that  it  could  not  be 
othenvise ;  for  the  essence  and  material  of  the  work  are  themselves 
rhythmic.  Its  deptli,  and  rapt  passion  and  sincerity,  makes  it  mu- 
sical ; — go  deep  enough,  tliere  is  music  eveiywhcre.  A  ti-ue  inward 
sj-mmeti-y,  what  one  calls  an  architectui*al  harmony,  reigns  in  it, 
])roportionates  it  all :  architectural ;  which  also  partakes  of  the 
diai'acter  of  music.  The  three  kingdoms,  Inferno,  Purgatorio,  Para- 
disOt  look-out  on  one  another  like  compartments  of  a  great  edifice ; 
a  gi-eat  supematui-al  world-cathedral,  pilcd-up  there,  stem,  solemn, 
awful ;  Dante's  World  of  Souls !  It  is,  at  bottom,  the  nncerest  of 
all  Poems ;  sincerity,  here  too,  we  find  to  be  the  measure  of  worth. 
It  came  deep  out  of  the  author's  heart  of  hearts ;  and  it  goes  deep, 
and  tlii'ough  long  genemtions,  into  oui-s.  The  people  of  Verona, 
when  Uiey  saw  him  on  the  streets,  used  to  say,  "  Eccovi  V  uom  cK  e 
siato  air  InfernOt  See,  tliere  is  the  man  that  was  in  Hell !"  Ah, 
yes,  he  had  been  in  Hell ; — in  Hell  enough,  in  long  severe  soitow 
and  stiiiggle;  as  the  like  of  him  is  pretty  suie  to  have  been. 
Gommedias  tliat  come-out  divine  are  not  aceom])lished  othenrise. 
Thought,  ti-uo  labour  of  any  kind,  highest  virtue  itself,  is  it  not 
the  daughter  of  Pain  ?  Born  as  out  of  the  black  whirlwind  ; — 
tnie  effort,  in  fact,  as  of  a  captive  stiiiggling  to  free  himself :  that 
is  Thought.  In  all  ways  we  are  '  to  become  perfect  tlirough  suffer- 
ing.*— But,  as  I  sa}',  no  work  known  to  mo  is  so  elaborated  as  this 
of  Dante's.  It  has  all  been  as  if  molten,  in  the  hottest  furnace  of 
his  soul.  It  had  made  him '  lean'  for  many  yeai-s.  Not  the  geneinl 
whole  only ;  eveiy  compartment  of  it  is  worked-out,  with  intense 
earnestness,  into  truth,  into  cleoi-  visuality.  Each  answers  to  the 
other ;  each  fits  in  its  place,  like  a  marble  stone  accui-ately  hewTi 
and  polished.  It  is  the  soul  of  Dante,  and  in  this  the  soul  of  the 
middle  ages,  rendered  forever  rhythmically  visible  there.  No  light 
task ;  a  right  intense  one :  but  a  task  which  is  done. 

Perhaps  one  would  say,  intensity,  witli  the  much  that  depends 
un  it,  is  Uie  i>revailing  character  of  Dante's  genius.  Dante  docs 
not  come  before  us  as  a  large  catholic  mind  ;  rather  as  a  nairow, 
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and  even  sectarian  mind :  it  is  partly  the  fruit  of  bis  age  and  po 
sition,  but  partly  too  of  bis  own  nature.  His  greatness  bas,  in 
all  senses,  concentered  itself  into  fieiy  emphasis  and  depth.  He 
is  world -great  not  because  he  is  world-wide*  but  because  be  is 
world-deep.  Through  all  objects  he  pierces  as  it  were  down  into 
the  heart  of  Being.  I  know  nothing  so  intense  as  Dante.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  to  begin  with  the  outermost  development  of  his 
intensity,  consider  how  he  paints.  He  has  a  gi^eat  power  of  vision ; 
seizes  the  very  t3rpe  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and  nothing  more. 
You  remember  that  first  view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite  :  red  pin- 
nacle, redhot  cone  of  iron  glowing  through  the  dim  immensity  ot 
gloom ; — so  vivid,  so  distinct,  visible  at  once  and  forever !  It  is  as 
an  emblem  o'f  the  whole  genius  of  Dante.  There  is  a  brevity,  an 
abrupt  precision  in  him :  Tacitus  is  not  briefer,  more  condensed  ; 
and  then  in  Dante  it  seems  a  natuml  condensation,  spontaneous 
to  the  man.  One  smiting  word ;  and  Uien  there  is  silence,  nothing 
more  said.  His  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  words.  It  is  strange 
with  what  a  sharp  decisive  grace  he  snatches  the  true  likeness  of 
a  matter ;  cuts-into  the  matter  as  with  a  pen  of  fire.  Plutus,  the 
blustering  giant,  collapses  at  Virgil's  rebuke ;  it  is  '  as  the  sails 
sink,  the  mast  being  suddenly  broken.*  Or  tliat  poor  Bnmetto 
X^atini,  with  the  cotto  aspettOt  *  face  baked*  parched  brown  and  lean; 
and  the  *  fiery  snow'  that  falls  on  them  there,  a  *  fiery  snow  without 
wind,'  slow,  deliberate,  never-ending !  Or  the  lids  of  those  Tombs ; 
square  saroophaguses,  in  that  silent  dim-burning  Hall,  each  with 
its  Soul  in  torment ;  the  lids  laid  open  there ;  they  are  to  be  shut 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  through  Eternity.  And  how  Farinata 
rises ;  and  how  Gavalcante  falls — at  hearing  of  liis  Son,  and  the 
past  tense  *Jue  f  The  very  movements  in  Dante  have  something 
brief;  swift,  decisive,  almost  military.  It  is  of  the  inmost  essence 
of  his  genius  this  sort  of  painting.  The  fiery,  swift  Italian  nature 
of  the  man,  so  silent,  passionate,  with  its  quick  abrupt  movements, 
its  silent  *  pale  rages,*  speaks  itself  in  these  things. 

For  though  this  of  painting  is  one  of  the  outermost  develop- 
ments of  a  man,  it  comes  like  all  else  from  the  essential  faculty  of 
him ;  it  is  physiognomical  of  the  whole  man.  Find  a  man  whose 
words  paint  you  a  likeness,  you  have  found  a  man  worth  some- 
thing ;  mark  his  maimer  of  doing  it,  as  very  characteristic  of  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  have  discerned  the  object  at  all,  or 
seen  the  vital  type  of  it,  unless  he  had.  what  we  may  caU,  gympor 
thised  with  it, — ^had  sympathy  in  him  to  bestow  on  objects.  Ha 
must  have  been  mmtb  about  it  too;  sincere  and  sympathetic:  a 
man  without  worth  cannot  give  you  the  likeness  of  any  object ;  he 
dwells  in  vague  outwardness,  fi^lacy  an4  trivial  hearsay,  about  all 
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objects.  And  indeed  may  we  not  say  that  intellect  altogether  ex- 
presses itself  in  this  power  of  discerning  what  an  object  is?  What- 
soever of  faculty  a  man's  mind  may  have  will  come-out  here.  Is 
it  even  of  business,  a  matter  to  be  done  ?  The  gifted  man  is  he 
who  gees  the  essential  point,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  aside  as  sur 
plusage :  it  is  his  faculty  too,  the  man  of  business's  faculty,  that 
he  discern  the  ti-ue  likeness,  not  the  false  supei-ficial  one,  of  the 
tiling  he  has  got  to  work  in.  And  how  much  of  morality  is  in  the 
kind  of  insight  we  get  of  anything ;  '  the  eye  seeing  in  all  things 
what  it  brought  with  it  the  faculty  of  seeing !'  To  the  mean  eye 
all  things  ai^e  trivial,  as  ceitainly  as  to  the  jaundiced  they  are  yel- 
low. Raphael,  the  Painters  tell  us,  is  tlie  best  of  all  Portrait- 
painters  withal.  No  most  gifted  eye  can  exhaust  the  significance 
of  any  object.  In  the  commonest  human  face  there  lies  more  than 
Raphael  will  take-away  with  him. 

Dante's  painting  is  not  gi*aphic  only,  brief,  tnie,  and  of  a  vivid- 
ness as  of  fire  in  dark  night;  taken  on  the  wider  scale,  it  is  every- 
way noble,  and  the  outcome  of  a  great  soul.  Francesca  and  hei 
Lover,  what  qualities  in  that  1  A  thing  woven  as  out  of  rainbows, 
ou  a  ground  of  eternal  black.  A  small  flute-voice  of  infinite  wail 
speaks  there,  into  our  very  heart  of  heai-ts.  A  touch  of  woman- 
hood in  it  too :  deUa  Mia  persona,  che  mi  fu  tolta ;  and  how,  even 
in  the  Pit  of  woe,  it  is  a  solace  that  he  will  never  part  from  her ! 
Saddest  tragedy  in  these  alti  guai.  And  the  racking  winds,  in  that 
aer  bruno,  whirl  them  away  again,  to  wail  forever! — Sti-ange  to 
think:  Dante  was  the  fiiend  of  this  poor  Francesca's  father;  Fmn- 
oesca  herself  may  have  sat  upon  the  Poet's  knee,  as  a  bright  inno- 
cent little  child.  Infinite  pity,  yet  also  infinite  rigour  of  law :  it  is 
so  Nature  is  made ;  it  is  so  Dante  discerned  that  she  was  made. 
What  a  paltry  notion  is  that  of  his  Divine  Comedy's  being  a  poor 
splenetic  impotent  terrestrial  libel ;  putting  those  into  Hell  whom 
he  could  not  be  avenged-upon  on  earth !  I  suppose  if  ever  pity, 
tender  as  a  mother's,  was  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  it  was  in  Dante's. 
But  a  man  who  does  not  know  rigour  cannot  pity  either.  His 
very  pity  will  be  cowardly,  egoistic, — sentimentality,  or  little  better. 
I  know  not  in  the  world  an  afiection  equal  to  that  of  Dante.  It  is  a 
tenderness,  a  trembling,  longing,  pitying  love  :  like  the  wail  of 
^olean  harps,  soft,  soft;  like  a  child's  young  heart; — and  then 
that  stem,  sore-saddened  heart !  These  longings  of  his  towards 
his  Beatrice ;  their  meeting  together  in  the  Paradieo  ;  his  gazing 
in  her  pure  transfigured  eyes,  her  that  had  been  purified  by  death 
so  long,  separated  from  him  so  far : — one  likens  it  to  the  song  of 
angels ;  it  is  among  the  purest  utterances  of  affection,  perhaps  the 
yery  purest,  that  ever  came  out  of  a  human  soul. 
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For  the  intense  Dautc  is  iutcuse  in  all  tliiugs ;  he  has  got  intju 
tlio  essence  of  all.  His  intellectual  insight,  as  painter,  on  ocoa' 
sion  too  as  reasoner,  is  but  the  result  of  all  other  soils  of  in  ten 
sity.  Morally  great,  above  all,  we  must  call  him ;  it  is  the  bcgiii 
ning  of  all.  His  scorn,  his  grief  ai*e  as  ti*anscendent  as  his  love ; — 
as  indeed,  what  ai*e  they  but  the  inverse  or  converse  of  his  love  ?  'A 
Dio  spiacenti  ed  a'  nemici  sui,  Hateful  to  God  and  to  the  enemies  oi 
God :'  lofty  scorn,  unappeasable  silent  reprobation  and  aversion ; 
*  Non  rctgionam  dl  lor,  Wo  will  not  speak  of  tlieniy  look  only  and 
pass.'  Or  think  of  this ;  *  They  have  not  the  luope  to  die,  Non  lutn 
speranza  di  morts*  One  day,  it  had  lisen  sternly  benign  on  th^ 
scatlied  heai-t  of  Dante,  that  he,  wretched,  never-resting,  worn  as 
he  was,  would  full  surely  die ;  '  that  Destiny  itself  could  not  doom 
him  not  to  die.*  Such  words  are  in  this  man.  For  rigoui*,  ear- 
nestness and  depth,  he  is  not  to  be  pai-alleled  in  the  luodeiii 
world ;  to  seek  his  pai^el  we  must  go  into  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
live  with  the  antique  Prophets  there. 

I  do  not  agi-ee  with  much  modem  ciiticism,  in  gi-eatly  prefer- 
ring the  Inferno  to  the  two  other  parts  of  the  Divine  Commeditt, 
Such  preference  belongs,  I  imagine,  to  our  genei'al  Byronism  of 
taste,  and  is  like  to  bo  a  transient  feeling.  The  Purgatorio  and 
ParadisOt  especially  the  foimer,  one  would  almost  say,  is  even  more 
excellent  than  it.  It  is  a  noble  tiling  that  Purgatorio, '  Mountain 
of  Puiification ;'  an  emblem  of  the  noblest  conception  of  that  ago. 
If  Sin  is  so  fatal,  and  Hell  is  and  must  be  so  ligorous,  awful,  yet  in 
Repentance  too  is  man  purified ;  Repentance  is  the  gitmd  Chiis* 
tian  act.  It  is  beautiful  how  Dante  works  it  out.  The  tremoltv 
delV  onde,  that '  ti'embling*  of  the  ocean  waves,  under  the  first  pure 
gloom  of  moraing,  dawning  afai*  on  the  wandering  Two,  is  as  the 
type  of  an  altered  mood.  Hope  has  now  dawned ;  never-dying 
Hope,  if  in  company  still  with  heavy  sorrow.  The  obscure  so- 
journ of  daemons  and  reprobate  is  underfoot ;  a  soft  breathing  of 
penitence  mounts  higher  and  higher,  to  tlie  Throne  of  Mere}* 
itself.  '*  Pray  for  me,"  the  denizens  of  that  Mount  of  Pain  all  say 
to  him.  "  Tell  my  Giovanna  to  pray  for  me,"  my  daughter  Gio- 
vanna;  '*  I  think  her  mother  loves  me  no  more  !**  They  toil  pain- 
fully up  by  that  winding  steep, '  bent-down  hke  corbels  of  a  build- 
ing,' some  of  them, — crushed-together  so  *  for  the  sin  of  pride  ;*  yet 
neveilheless  in  years,  in  ages  and  sBons,  they  shall  have  reached 
the  top,  which  is  Heaven's  gate,  and  by  Mercy  shall  have  been  ad- 
mitted in.  The  joy  too  of  all,  when  one  has  prevailed;  the  whole 
Mountain  shaken  with  joy,  and  a  psalm  of  praise  rises,  when  one 
soul  has  perfected  repentance  and  got  its  sin  and  misery  left  bo- 
hind  1    I  call  all  this  a  noble  embodiment  of  a  tme  noble  thoughts 
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But  indeed  the  Three  compai-tmcnts  mutually  support  one  nn<v 
ther,  are  indispensable  to  one  another.  The  Faradiso,  a  kind  oi 
inarticulate  music  to  me,  is  the  redeeming  side  of  ihe  Inferno ;  the 
Inferno  without  it  were  unti*ue.  All  three  make-up  the  true  Un- 
seen World,  as  figured  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  a 
Uiing  forever  memorable,  forever  true  in  the  essence  of  it,  to  all 
men.  It  was  perhaps  delineated  in  no  human  soul  with  such  depth 
of  voracity  as  in  this  of  Dante's  ;  a  man  sent  to  sing  it,  to  keep  it 
long  memorable.  Veiy  notable  witli  wliat  brief  simplicity  he  passes 
out  of  the  every-day  reality,  into  the  Invisible  one ;  and  in  the 
second  or  third  stanza,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  World  of  Spirits  : 
and  dwell  there,  as  among  things  palpable,  indubitable!  To 
Dante  they  were  so ;  the  real  world,  as  it  is  called,  and  its  facts, 
was  but  the  threshold  to  an  infinitely  higher  Fact  of  a  World.  At 
bottom,  the  one  was  as  j^r^^^matural  as  the  other.  Has  not  each 
man  a  soul  ?  He  «rill  not  only  be  a  spint,  but  is  one.  To  the 
earnest  Dante  it  is  all  one  visible  Fact ;  he  believes  it,  sees  it ;  is 
the  Poet  of  it  in  vhlue  of  that.  Sincerity,  I  say  again,  is  the  saving 
merit,  now  as  always. 

Dante's  Hell,  Purgatory,  Paradise,  ai*e  a  symbol  withal,  an  em- 
blematic representation  of  his  Belief  about  this  Univei*se  : — some 
Critic  in  a  future  ago,  like  those  Scandinavian  ones  the  other  day, 
who  has  ceased  altogether  to  think  as  Dante  did,  may  find  this  too 
hU  an  *  Allegory,'  perhaps  an  idle  Allegory !  It  is  a  sublime  em- 
bodiment, or  subUmest,  of  the  soul  of  Christianity.  It  expresses 
as  in  huge  world-wide  architectural  emblems,  how  the  Christian 
Dante  felt  Good  and  Evil  to  be  the  two  polar  elements  of  this  Cre- 
ation, on  which  it  all  turns ;  that  these  two  differ  not  by  prefera- 
bility  of  one  to  the  other,  but  by  incompatibility  absolute  and  infi- 
nite ;  that  the  one  is  excellent  and  high  as  light  and  Heaven,  the 
otlier  liideous,  black  as  Gehenna  and  tlie  Pit  of  Hell !  Everlast- 
ing Justice,  yet  with  Penitence,  with  everlasting  Pity, — all  Chris- 
tianism,  as  Dante  and  the  Middle  Ages  had  it,  is  emblemed  here. 
Emblemed :  and  yet,  as  I  urged  the  other  day,  with  what  entire 
ti'uth  of  puipose ;  how  unconscious  of  any  embleming !  Hell, 
Purgatoiy,  Pai-adise :  these  things  were  not  fiishioned  as  emblems ; 
was  there,  in  our  Modem  European  Mind,  any  thought  at  all  of 
their  being  emblems  !  Were  they  not  indubitable  awfiil  facts , 
the  whole  heai*t  of  man  taking  them  for  pi*actical1y  ti*ue,  all  Nature 
eveiywhere  confirming  them?  So  is  it  always  in  these  things. 
Men  do  not  believe  an  Allegory.  The  future  Critic,  whatever  his 
new  thought  may  be,  who  considers  this  of  Dante  to  have  been  all 
got-up  as  an  Allegoiy,  will  commit  one  sore  mistake  ! — Paganism 
we  recognised  as  a  veracious  expression  of  the  eai*nest  awe-8truck 
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feeling  of  man  towards  the  Univei'se ;  veracious,  true  once,  and 
still  not  without  worth  for  us.  But  mark  here  the  difference  of 
Paganism  and  Christianism ;  one  gi*eat  difference.  Paganism  em- 
blemed chiefly  the  Operations  of  Nature;  the  destinies,  efforts, 
combinations,  vicissitudes  of  things  and  men  in  this  world ;  Ohris- 
tianism  emblemed  the  Law  of  Human  Duty,  the  Moral  Law  of 
Man.  One  was  for  the  sensuous  nature :  a  rude  helpless  utter- 
ance of  the  Jlrst  Thought  of  men, — the  chief  recognised  virtue, 
Courage,  Superiority  to  Fear.  The  other  was  not  for  the  sensuous 
natui-e,  but  for  the  moraL  What  a  progress  is  here,  if  in  that  one 
respect  only ! — 

And  so  in  this  Dante,  as  we  said,  had  ten  silent  centuries,  in  a 
very  strange  way,  found  a  voice.  The  Divina  Commedia  is  of  Dante's 
writing ;  yet  in  tinith  it  belongs  to  ten  Christian  centuries,  only 
the  finishing  of  it  is  Dante's.  So  always.  Tke  craftsman  there, 
the  smith  mth  that  metal  of  his,  with  these  tools,  with  these  cun- 
ning methods, — ^how  little  of  all  he  does  is  properly  hiB  work !  All 
past  inventive  men  work  there  with  him ; — as  indeed  with  all  of 
us,  in  all  things.  Dante  is  the  spokesman  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
the  Thought  they  lived  by  stands  here,  in  everlasting  music. 
These  sublime  ideas  of  his,  terrible  and  beautiful,  ai*e  the  fruit  of 
the  Christian  Meditation  of  all  the  good  men  who  had  gone  before 
him.  Precious  they ;  but  also  is  not  he  precious  ?  Much,  had  not 
he  spoken,  would  have  been  dumb ;  not  dead,  yet  living  voiceless. 
.  On  the  whole,  is  it  not  aa  utterance,  this  mystic  Song,  at  once 
of  one  of  the  greatest  human  souls,  and  of  the  highest  thing  that 
Europe  had  hitherto  realised  for  itself?  Christianism,  as  Dante 
sings  it,  is  another  than  Paganism  in  the  rude  Norse  mind ;  an- 
other than  *  Bastard  Christianism*  half-articulately  spoken  in  the 
Arab  Desei-t,  seven-hundred  years  before ! — The  noblest  idea  made 
real  hitherto  among  men,  is  sung,  and  emblemed-forth  abidingly, 
by  one  of  the  noblest  men.  In  the  one  sense  and  in  the  other,  are 
we  not  right  glad  to  possess  it  ?  As  I  calculate,  it  may  last  yet  for 
long  thousands  of  years.  For  the  thing  that  is  uttered  from  the 
inmost  parts  of  a  man's  soid,  differs  altogether  from  what  is  uttered 
by  the  outer  part.  The  outer  is  of  the  day,  under  the  empire  of 
mode ;  the  outer  passes  away,  in  swift  endless  changes;  the  inmost 
is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  Time  souls,  in  all  gene- 
rations of  the  world,  who  look  on  this  Dante,  will  find  a  brother- 
hood in  him ;  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  thoughts,  his  woes  and 
hopes,  will  speak  likewise  to  their  sincerity ;  they  will  feel  that  this 
Dante  too  was  a  brother.  Napoleon  in  Saint-Helena  is  charmed 
*viUi  tlic  genial  veracity  of  old  Homer.    The  oldest  Hebrew  Pro- 
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phet,  under  a  vesture  the  most  diverse  from  ours,  does  yet,  because 
he  speaks  fi-om  .the  heait  of  man,  speak  to  all  men's  hearts.  It  is 
tlie  one  sole  secret  of  continuing  long  memorable.  Dante,  for  depth 
of  sincerity,  is  like  an  antique  Prophet  too  ;  his  words,  like  theirs, 
come  from  his  very  heai-t.  One  need  not  wonder  if  it  were  pre- 
dicted that  his  Poem  might  be  the  most  enduring  thing  our  Europe 
has  yet  made ;  for  nothing  so  endures  as  a  truly  spoken  word.  All 
cathedrals,  pontificalities,  brass  and  stone,  and  outer  arrangement 
never  so  lasting,  are  brief  in  compai*ison  to  an  unfathomable  heai't- 
song  like  this  :  one  feels  as  if  it  might  sui-vive,  still  of  importance 
to  men,  when  these  had  all  sunk  into  new  in*i3cogni8able  combina- 
tions, and  had  ceased  individually  to  be.  Europe  has  made  much 
great  cities,  great  empires,  encyclopaedias,  creeds,  bodies  of  opinion 
and  practice:  but  it  has  made  little  of  the  class  of  Dante's  Thought. 
Homer  yet  m,  veritably  present  face  to  face  with  every  open  soul 
of  us ;  and  Greece,  where  is  it  f  Desolat*  for  thousands  of  yeai'S  ; 
away,  vanished ;  a  bewildered  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish;  Uie  life 
and  existence  of  it  all  gone.  Like  a  dream ;  like  the  dust  of  King 
Agamemnon  I  Greece  was ;  Greece,  except  in  the  words  it  spoke, 
is  not. 

The  uses  of  this  Dante  ?    We  will  not  say  much  about  his 

*  uses.'  A  human  soul  who  has  once  got  into  that  primal  element 
of  Songt  and  sung-forth  fitly  somewhat  therefrom,  has  worked  in 
the  depths  of  our  existence ;  feeding  through  long  times  the  life- 
roots  of  all  excellent  human  things  whatsoever, — in  a  way  that 

*  utilities'  will  not  succeed  well  in  calculating !  We  will  not  esti- 
mate the  Sun  by  the  quantity  of  gas-light  it  saves  us ;  Dante  shall 
be  invaluable,  or  of  no  value.  One  remsu-k  I  may  make :  the  con- 
trast in  this  respect  between  the  Hero-Poet  and  the  Hero-Prophet. 
In  a  hundred  years,  Mahomet,  as  we  saw,  had  his  Arabians  at 
Grenada  and  at  Delhi ;  Dante's  Italians  seem  to  be  yet  veiy  much 
where  they  were.  Shall  we  say,  then,  Dante's  effect  on  the  world 
was  small  in  comparison?  Not  so :  his  ai-ena  is  far  more  restricted ; ' 
but  also  it  is  far  nobler,  clearer ; — ^perhaps  not  less  but  more  im- 
poi*tant.  Maliomet  speaks  to  great  masses  of  men,  in  the  coarse 
dialect  adapted  to  such ;  a  dialect  filled  with  inconsistencies,  cru- 
dities, follies:  on  the  great  masses  alone  can  he  act,  and  therewith 
good  and  with  evil  strangely  blended.  Dante  speaks  to  the  noble, 
the  pure  and  great,  in  all  times  and  places.  Neither  does  he  grow 
obsolete,  as  the  other  does.  Dante  bums  as  a  pure  star,  fixed  there 
in  the  fiimament,  at  which  the  gieat  and  the  high  of  all  ages  kindle 
themselves :  he  is  the  possession  of  all  the  chosen  of  the  world  for 
uncounted  time.  Dante,  one  calculates,  may  long  survive  Mah<^ 
met.    In  this  way  the  balance  may  be  made  straight  again. 
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But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  by  what  is  railed  their  effect  on  the 
world,  by  what  ice  can  judge  of  their  effect  there,  that  a  man  and 
his  work  are  measured.  Effect?  Influence?  Utility?  Let  a 
man  do  his  work ;  the  fruit  of  it  is  the  caie  of  Another  than  he. 
It  will  grow  its  own  fi-uit;  and  whether  embodied  in  Caliph 
Thrones  and  Arabian  Conquests,  so  that  it '  fills  all  Morning  and 
Kvening  Ncws})apei'8,'  and  all  Histories,  which  are  a  kind  of  dis 
:illed  Newspapers ;  or  not  embodied  so  at  all ; — what  matters  that? 
Tliat  is  not  the  real  fruit  of  it !  The  Arabian  Caliph,  in  so  far  only 
as  he  did  something,  was  ^something.  If  the  great  Cause  of  Man, 
and  Man's  work  in  God's  ]']artli,  got  no  furtherance  from  the  Ara- 
bian Caliph,  then  no  mutter  how  many  scimetars  he  drew,  how 
many  gold  piasters  pocketed,  and  what  uproar  and  l)Ianng  he  made 
in  this  world, — A^was  but  a  loud-sounding  inanity  and  futility;  at 
bottom,  he  was  not  at  all.  Let  us  honour  the  great  empire  of  SU 
lence^  once  mor§!  The  boundless  treasury  which  we  do  not  jingle 
in  our  pockets,  or  count-up  and  present  before  men !  It  is  per- 
haps, of  all  things,  tlie  usefullest  for  each  of  us  to  do,  in  these 
loud  times. 

As  Dante,  the  Italian  man,  was  sent  into  our  world  to  embody 
musically  the  Religion  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  the  Religion  of  our 
Modem  Europe,  its  Inner  Life ;  so  Shakspeai'e,  we  may  say,  em- 
bodies for  us  the  Outer  Life  of  our  Europe  as  developed  tlien,  its 
cliivalries,  courtesies,  humours,  ambitions,  what  practical  way  of 
thinking,  acting,  looking  at  the  world,  men  then  had.  As  in 
Homer  we  may  still  constiiie  Old  Greece ;  so  in  Shakspeare  and 
Dante,  after  thousands  of  years,  what  our  modem  Europe  was,  in 
Faith  and  in  Practice,  will  still  be  legible.  Dante  has  given  us 
the  Faith  or  soul ;  Shakspeare,  in  a  not  less  noble  way,  has  given 
us  the  Practice  or  body.  This  latter  also  we  were  to  have ;  a  man 
was  sent  for  it,  the  man  Shakspeare.  Just  when  that  chivalry  way 
of  life  had  reached  its  last  finish,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down  into  slow  or  s^ift  dissolution,  as  we  now  see  it  everywhere, 
this  other  sovereign  Poet,  mth  his  seeing  eye^  with  his  perennial 
singing  voice,  was  sent  to  take  note  of  it,  to  give  long-endunng 
record  of  it.  Two  fit  men  :  Dante,  deep,  fierce  as  the  central  fire 
of  the  world ;  Shakspeaie,  wide,  placid,  fai-seeing,  as  the  Sun,  the 
upper  light  of  the  world.  Italy  produced  the  one  world-voice ;  we 
English  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  other. 

Curious  enough  how,  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  this  man 
came  to  us.  I  think  alwaj^s,  so  great,  quiet,  complete  and  self-suf- 
ficing is  tliis  Shakspeare.  liad  Uie  Waiwickshire  Squire  not  prose- 
cuted him  for  deer-stealing,  we  had  perhaps  never  heard  of  him  as 
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a  Poet !  The  woods  and  skies,  the  rustic  Life  of  Man  in  Stmtford 
there,  had  been  enough  for  this  man !  But  indeed  that  strange 
outbudding  of  our  whole  English  Existence,  which  we  call  the 
Elizabethan  Era,  did  not  it  too  come  as  of  its  own  accord  ?  The 
•  Tree  Igdrasil*  buds  and  withers  by  its  own  laws, — too  deep  for 
our  scanning.  Yet  it  does  bud  and  wither,  nvX  evciy  bough  and 
leaf  of  it  is  tliero,  by  fixed  eternal  laws  ;  not  a  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
but  comes  at  the  hour  fit  for  him.  Curious,  I  say,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently considered :  how  everything  does  cooperate  with  all ;  not 
a  leaf  rotting  on  the  highway  but  is  indissoluble  portion  of  solar 
and  stellar  systems;  no  thought,  word  or  act  of  man  but  has 
sprung  withal  out  of  all  men,  and  worlts  sooner  or  later,  recog- 
nisably  or  irrecognisably,  on  all  men !  It  is  all  a  Tree :  circula- 
tion of  sap  and  influences,  mutual  communication  of  eveiy  mi- 
nutest leaf  with  the  lowest  talon  of  a  root,  with  cveiy  other  great- 
est and  minutest  portion  of  the  whole.  The  Tree  Igdrasil,  that  ha^ 
its  roots  down  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Hela  and  Death,  and  whose 
boughs  ovei-sprcad  the  highest  Heaven ! — 

In  some  sense  it  may  be  said  tliat  this  gloiious  Elizabethan 
Ei*a  witli  its  Shakspeare,  as  the  outcome  and  floweragc  of  all  which 
had  preceded  it,  is  itself  attiibutable  to  the  Catholicism  of  Uie 
Middle  Ages.  The  Chiistian  Faith,  which  was  the  theme  of 
Dante's  Song,  had  produced  this  Practical  Life  which  Shakspeare 
was  to  sing.  For  Religion  then,  as  it  now  and  always  is,  was  Uie 
soul  of  Practice ;  the  primary  vital  fact  in  men's  life.  And  remark 
here,  as  ratlicr  curious,  that  Middle-Age  Catholicism  was  abolished, 
80  far  as  Acts  of  Pai-liament  could  abolish  it,  before  Shakspeare, 
the  noblest  product  of  it,  made  his  appearance.  He  did  make  his 
appeai'ance  neveilheless.  Nature  at  her  own  time,  with  Catho- 
licism or  what  else  might  be  necessaiy,  sent  him  forth ;  taking 
small  thought  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  King-Henrys,  Queen-Eliza- 
beths go  their  way ;  and  Nature  too  goes  here.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  whole,  are  small,  notwithstanding  the  noise  they 
make.  What  Act  of  Parliament,  debate  at  St.  Stephens,  on  the 
hustings  or  elsewhere,  was  it  tliat  brought  tliis  Shakspeai*e  into 
being  ?  No  dining  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  opening  subscription 
lists,  selling  of  shares,  and  infinite  other  jangling  and  trae  or  false 
endeavouring !  This  Elizabethan  P'ra,  and  all  its  nobleness  and 
blessedness,  came  without  proclamation,  prepai'ation  of  ours. 
Priceless  Shakspeare  was  the  free  gift  of  Nature;  given  altogether 
silently ; — received  altogether  silently,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of 
little  account.  And  yet,  very  literally,  it  is  a  priceless  thing.  One 
should  look  at  that  side  of  mattei-s  too. 

Of  this  Shakspeaie  of  ours,  perhaps  the  opinion  one  sometimec 
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hears  a  little  idolatrously  expressed  is,  iu  fact,  the  right  one ;  I 
think  the  heat  judgment  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  Europe 
at  lai'ge,  is  slowly  pointing  to  the  conclusion,  That  Shakspeare  is 
the  chiif  of  all  Poets  hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect  who,  in  our 
recorded  world,  has  left  record  of  himself  in  the  way  of  Literature. 
On  the  whole,  I  kn'^w  not  such  a  power  of  vision,  such  a  faculty 
of  thought,  if  we  take  all  the  characters  of  it,  in  any  otlier  man. 
Such  a  calmness  of  depth;  placid  joyous  sti-ength;  all  things 
imaged  in  that  great  soul  of  his  so  true  and  clear,  as  in  a  ti-anquil 
un&thomable  sea!  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the  constinicting  of 
Shakspeai-e's  Dramas  there  is,  apart  from  all  other  '  faculties*  as 
they  ai*e  called,  an  understanding  manifested,  equal  to  that  in 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  That  is  ti*ue ;  and  it  is  not  a  tinith  that 
strikes  every  one.  It  would  become  more  apparent  if  we  tiied, 
any  of  us  for  himself,  how,  out  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  materials, 
we  could  feishion  such  a  result !  The  built  house  seems  all  so  fit, 
— eveiyway  as  it  should  be,  as  if  it  came  there  by  its  own  law  and 
the  nature  of  things, — ^we  forget  the  rude  disorderly  quarry  it  was 
shaped  from.  The  very  perfection  of  the  house,  as  if  Nature  her- 
self had  made  it,  hides  the  builder's  merit.  Perfect,  more  perfect 
than  any  other  man,  we  may  call  Shakspeare  in  this  :  he  discerns, 
knows  as  by  instinct,  what  condition  he  works  under,  what  his 
materials  are,  what  his  own  force  and  its  relation  to  them  is.  It 
is  not  a  transitoiy  glance  of  insight  that  will  suffice ;  it  is  deliber- 
ate illumination  of  the  whole  matter ;  it  is  a  calmly  seeing  eye ;  a 
great  intellect,  in  short.  How  a  man,  of  some  Mddc  thing  that  he 
has  witnessed,  will  construct  a  narrative,  what  kind  of  picture  and 
delineation  he  will  give  of  it, — is  the  best  measure  you  could  get 
of  what  intellect  is  in  the  man.  Which  circumstance  is  vital  and 
shall  stand  prominent ;  which  unessential,  fit  to  be  suppressed ; 
where  is  the  true  beginning,  the  tnie  sequence  and  ending  ?  To 
find  out  this,  you  task  the  whole  force  of  insight  that  is  in  the 
man.  Ho  must  understand  the  thing ;  according  to  the  depth  of 
his  understanding,  will  the  fitness  of  his  answer  be.  You  will  tiy 
him  so.  Does  like  join  itself  to  like ;  does  the  spirit  of  method 
stir  in  that  confusion,  so  that  its  embroilment  becomes  order? 
Can  the  man  say.  Fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light,  and  out  of  chaos 
make  a  world?  Precisely  as  there  is  Ughi  in  himself,  will  he  ac- 
complish this. 

Or  indeed  we  may  say  again,  it  is  in  what  I  called  Poi*trait-paint- 
ing,  delineating  of  men  and  things,  especially  of  men,  that  Shak- 
speare is  great.  All  the  greatness  of  the  man  comes  out  decisively 
here.  It  is  unexampled,  I  think,  that  calm  creative  perspicadiy 
of  Shaksneare.    The  thing  he  looks  at  reveals  not  this  or  that  face 
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of  it,  but  its  inmost  heart,  and  generic  secret :  it  dissolves  itself  as 
in  light  before  him,  so  that  he  discerns  the  perfect  structure  of  it. 
Creative,  we  said :  poetic  creation,  what  is  this  too  but  seeing  the 
thing  suflScientiy  ?  The  tcoi'd  that  will  describe  the  thing,  follows 
of  itself  from  such  clear  intense  sight  of  the  thing.  And  is  not 
Shakspeare*s  morality,  his  valour,  candour,  tolerance,  truthfulness ; 
his  whole  victorious  strength  and  greatness,  which  can  tiiumph- 
over  such  obstructions,  visible  there  too  ?  Great  as  the  world ! 
No  twisted  J  poor  convex-concave  mirror,  reflecting  all  objects  with 
its  own  convexities  and  concavities ;  a  perfectly  level  mirror ; — 
that  is  to  say  witlial,  if  we  will  understand  it,  a  man  justly  related 
to  all  things  and  men,  a  good  man.  It  is  truly  a  lordly  spectacle 
how  this  great  soul  takes-in  all  kinds  of  men  and  objects,  a  Fal- 
staff,  an  Othello,  a  JuUet,  a  Coriolanus  ;  sets  them  all  foilh  to  us 
in  their  round  completeness ;  loving,  just,  the  equal  brother  of  all. 
Nomim  Organumt  and  all  the  intellect  you  will  find  in  Bacon ^  is 
of  a  quite  secondary  order;  eai'thy,  material,  poor  in  comparison 
with  this.  Among  modern  men,  one  finds,  in  strictness,  almost 
nothing  of  the  same  rank.  Goethe  alone,  since  the  days  of  Shak- 
Bpeare,  reminds  me  of  it.  Of  him  too  you  say  that  he  saw  tlie 
object ;  you  may  say  what  he  himself  says  of  Shakspeare :  '  His 

•  characters  are  like  watches  >vith  dial-plo,tes  of  transparent  ci-ys- 

*  tal ;  they  show  you  the  houi*  like  others,  and  the  inward  mechan- 
'  ism  also  is  all  visible.' 

The  seeing  eye !  It  is  this  that  discloses  the  inner  harmony 
of  things ;  what  Nature  meant,  what  musical  idea  Nature  has 
wrapped-up  in  these  often  rough  embodiments.  Something  she 
did  mean.  To  the  seeing  eye  that  something  were  discernible. 
Are  they  base,  miserable  things  ?  You  can  laugh  over  tliem,  you 
can  weep  over  them ;  you  can  in  some  way  or  otlier  genially  relate 
yourself  to  them ; — ^you  can,  at  lowest,  hold  your  peace  about 
them,  turn  away  your  own  and  others'  face  from  them,  till  the 
hour  come  for  practically  exterminating  and  extinguishing  them ! 
At  bottom,  it  is  the  Poet's  first  gift,  as  it  is  all  men's,  that  he  have 
intellect  enough.  He  will  be  a  Poet  if  he  have :  a  Poet  in  word ; 
or  failing  that,  perhaps  still  better,  a  Poet  in  act.  Wliether  ho 
write  at  all ;  and  if  so,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  will  depend 
on  accidents :  who  knows  on  what  extremely  trivial  accidents, — 
perhaps  on  his  having  had  a  singing-master,  on  his  being  taught 
to  sing  in  his  boyhood  !  But  the  faculty  which  enables  him  to 
di8cei*n  the  inner  heail  of  things,  and  the  harmony  that  dwells 
there  (for  whatsoever  exists  has  a  harmony  in  the  heart  of  it,  or  it 
would  not  hold  together  and  exist),  is  not  the  result  of  habits  or 
accidents,  but  the  gift  of  Nature  herself;  the  primary  outfit  for  a 
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Heroic  Man  in  what  sort  soever.  To  the  Poet,  as  to  every  other, 
wc  say  first  of  all.  See,  If  you  cannot  do  that,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
keep  stringing  rhymes  together,  jingling  sensibilities  against  each 
other,  and  name  yourself  a  Poet ;  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  If  you 
can,  there  is,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  action  or  speculation,  all  man* 
ner  of  hope.  The  crabbed  old  Schoolmaster  used  to  ask,  when 
they  brought  him  a  new  pupil,  "  But  ai'e  ye  sure  he's  not  a  dunce  T 
Why,  really  one  might  ask  the  same  thing,  in  regai'd  to  eveiy  mau 
proposed  for  whatsoever  function  ;  and  consider  it  as  the  one  in- 
quiry needful:  Are  ye  sure  he's  not  a  dunce?  There  is,  in  this 
world,  no  other  entirely  fatal  person. 

For,  in  fact,  I  say  the  degree  of  vision  that  dwells  in  a  man  is 
a  correct  measure  of  the  man.  If  called  to  define  Shakspeai'e's 
fa  cult}',  I  should  say  superiority  of  Intellect,  and  think  I  had  in- 
cluded all  under  that  What  indeed  are  faculties?  We  talk  oi 
faculties  as  if  they  were  distinct,  things  separable ;  as  if  a  man 
had  intellect,  imagination,  fancy,  &c.,  as  he  has  hands,  feet  and 
ai*ms.  That  is  a  capital  eiTor.  Then  again,  we  hear  of  a  man's 
*  intellectual  nature,'  and  of  his  '  moml  nature,'  as  if  these  again 
were  divisible,  and  existed  apart.  Necessities  of  language  do  per- 
haps prescribe  such  foi-ms  of  utterance ;  we  must  speak,  I  am 
aware,  in  that  way,  if  we  are  to  speak  at  all.  But  words  ought  not 
to  harden  into  things  for  us.  It  seems  to  me,  our  apprehension 
of  this  matter  is,  for  most  part,  radically  falsified  thereby.  We 
ought  to  know  withal,  and  to  keep  forever  in  mind,  that  these 
divisions  ai*e  at  bottom  but  names;  that  man's  spiritual  nature, 
the  vital  Force  which  dwells  in  him,  is  essentially  one  and  indivi- 
sible ;  tliat  what  we  call  imagination,  fancy,  understanding,  and  so 
fortli,  are  but  different  figures  of  the  same  Power  of  Insight,  all 
indissolubly  connected  with  each  other,  physiognomically  related ; 
that  if  we  knew  one  of  them,  we  might  know  all  of  them.  Moi-al- 
ity  itself,  what  we  call  the  monU  quality  of  a  man,  what  is  this  but 
another  side  of  the  one  vital  Force  whereby  he  is  and  works  ?  All 
that  a  man  does  is  physiognomical  of  him.  You  may  see  how  a 
man  would  fight,  by  the  way  in  which  he  sings ;  his  courage,  or 
want  of  courage,  is  visible  in  the  word  he  utters,  in  the  opinion 
he  has  foimed,  no  less  than  in  the  stroke  he  sUikes.  He  is  one; 
and  preaches  the  same  Self  abroad  in  all  these  ways. 

Without  hands  a  man  might  have  feet,  and  could  still  walk : 
but,  consider  it, — ^^vithout  morality,  intellect  were  impossible  for 
him ;  a  thoroughly  immoral  man  could  not  know  anything  at  all ! 
To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  call  knowing,  a  man  must  first  love 
the  thing,  sjnnpathise  ^vith  it :  that  is,  be  virtuously  related  to  it. 
[f  he  ha-ve  not  the  justice  to  put  down  his  own  selfishness  ai 
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every  tui*n,  the  coumge  to  stand  by  the  dangerous-tnie  at  every 
tui*n,  how  shall  he  know  ?  His  Wrtues,  all  of  them,  yviVL  lie  re- 
corded in  his  knowledge.  Nature,  with  her  trutli,  remains  to  tlie 
bad,  to  the  selfish  and  the  pusillanimous  forever  a  sealed  book: 
what  such  can  know  of  Nature  is  mean,  superficial,  small ;  for  the 
uses  of  the  day  merely. — But  does  not  tlie  very  Fox  know  some- 
tiling  of  Nature?  Exactly  so:  it  knows  whore  tlie  geese  lodge! 
The  human  Reynard,  very  frequent  everywhere  in  the  world,  what 
more  does  he  know  but  this  and  tlie  like  of  this  ?  Nay,  it  should 
be  considered  too,  that  if  tlie  Fox  had  not  a  certain  vulpine  ftuh 
ralityt  he  could  not  even  know  where  the  geese  were,  or  get  at  the 
geese !  If  he  spent  his  time  in  splenetic  atrabiliar  reiiections  on 
his  own  misery,  his  ill  usage  by  Nature,  Foi-tune  and  other  Foxes, 
and  so  forth ;  and  had  not  coui-age,  promptitude,  practicality,  and 
other  suitable  vulpine  gifts  and  graces,  he  would  catch  no  geese. 
We  may  say  of  the  Fox  too,  that  his  moi-ality  and  insight  ai'e  of 
the  same  dimensions ;  different  faces  of  the  same  internal  unity 
of  vulpine  life ! — These  tilings  are  worth  stating ;  for  tlie  coutituy 
of  them  acts  ivith  manifold  veiy  baleful  perversion,  in  this  time : 
what  limitations,  modifications  they  require,  your  own  candoui 
will  supply. 

If  I  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspeai*e  is  the  greatest  of  Intellects, 
I  have  said  all  conceiving  him.  But  there  is  more  in  Shakspeare's 
intellect  than  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  what  I  call  an  unconscious 
intellect ;  there  is  more  viilue  in  it  than  he  himself  is  aware  of. 
Novalis  beautifully  remarks  of  him,  that  those  Dramas  of  his  ai'e 
Products  of  Nature  too,  deep  as  Nature  herself.  I  find  a  great 
ti-uth  in  this  saying.  Shakspeare's  Ai*t  is  not  Artifice ;  tlie  noblest 
woi-th  of  it  is  not  there  by  plan  or  precontrivance.  It  grows -up 
fi*om  the  deeps  of  Nature,  through  this  noble  sincere  soul,  who  is 
a  voice  of  Nature.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  find  new 
meanings  in  Shakspeai*e,  new  elucidations  of  their  o^vn  human 
being ;  *  new  hannonies  with  the  infinite  structure  of  the  Uni- 

*  verae ;  concurrences  with  later  ideas,  aflSnities  with  the  higher 

•  powers  and  senses  of  man.'  This  well  desen'es  meditating.  It 
is  Nature's  highest  reward  to  a  tine  simple  great  soul,  that  he  get 
thus  to  be  a  part  of  herself.  Such  a  man's  works,  whatsoever  he 
\\\ih  utmost  conscious  exeilion  and  forethought  shall  accomplish, 
grow  up  withal  tmconsciously,  from  tlie  unknown  deeps  in  him ;-  • 
as  the  oak-ti*ee  grows  from  tlie  Eaith's  bosom,  as  the  mountains 
and  waters  shape  themselves ;  with  a  symmetry  grounded  on  Na- 
ture's own  laws,  conformable  to  all  Ti*uth  whatsoever.  How  much 
in  Shakspeare  lies  hid ;  his  son*ows,  his  silent  struggles  known  to 
himself;  much  that  was  not  known  at  all,  not  speakable  at  all* 
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like  rooUt  like  sap  and  forces  working  underground  1  Speech  is 
great ;  but  Silence  is  greater. 

Withal  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  this  man  is  notable.  I  will 
not  blame  Dante  for  his  misery:  it  is  as  battle  without  victory;  but 
time  battle, — ^the  first,  indispensable  thing.  Yet  I  call  Shakspeare 
greater  than  Dante,  in  that  he  fought  truly,  and  did  conquer. 
Doubt  it  not,  he  had  his  o>vn  sorrows :  those  Sonnets  of  his  will 
even  testily  expressly  in  what  deep  watei-s  he  had  waded,  and 
swum  struggling  for  his  life ; — ^as  what  man  like  him  ever  failed 
to  have  to  do?  It  seems  to  me  a  heedless  notion,  our  common 
one,  that  he  sat  like  a  bird  on  the  bough ;  and  sang  forth,  free 
and  offhand,  never  knoudng  the  troubles  of  other  men.  Not  so ; 
with  no  man  is  it  so.  How  could  a  man  travel  foi-ward  from  i*us- 
tic  deer-poaching  to  such  tragedy-writing,  and  not  fall-in  with  sor- 
rows  by  tlie  way  ?  Or,  still  better,  how  could  a  man  delineate  a 
Hamlet,  a  Ooriolanus,  a  Macbeth,  so  many  suffering  heroic  hearts, 
if  his  own  heroic  heart  had  never  suffered  ? — ^And  now,  in  conti-ast 
with  all  tliis,  observe  his  mirthfulness,  his  genuine  overflowing 
love  of  laughter  I  You  would  say,  in  no  point  does  he  exaggerate 
but  only  in  laughter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pierce  and 
bum,  ai-e  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare ;  yet  he  is  always  in  measure 
here ;  never  what  Johnson  would  remaik  as  a  specially  '  good 
hater.'  But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in  floods ;  he 
heaps  all  manner  of  ridiculous  nicknames  on  the  butt  he  is  ban- 
tering, tumbles  and  tosses  him  in  all  sorts  of  horse -play;  you 
would  say,  roars  and  laughs.  And  then,  if  not  always  the  finest, 
it  is  always  a  genial  laughter.  Not  at  mere  weakness,  at  misery 
or  pover^ ;  never.  No  man  who  can  laugh,  what  we  call  laugh- 
ing, will  laugh  at  these  things.  It  is  some  poor  chaiticter  only 
desiring  to  laugh,  and  have  the  credit  of  wit,  that  does  so.  Laugh- 
ter means  sympathy;  good  laughter  is  not '  the  crackhng  of  thorns 
under  the  pot.'  Even  at  stupidity  and  pretension  this  Shakspeare 
docs  not  laugh  otherwise  than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges 
tickle  our  very  hearts ;  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with  explo- 
sions of  laughter :  but  we  Uke  the  poor  fellows  only  the  better  for 
our  laughing ;  and  hope  they  will  get  on  well  there,  and  continue 
Presidents  of  the  City-watch. — Such  laughter,  like  sunshine  on  tlio 
deep  sea,  is  very  beautiful  to  me. 

We  have  no  room  to  speak  of  Shakspeare's  individual .  works ; 
though  perhaps  there  is  much  still  waiting  to  be  said  on  that  head. 
Had  we,  for  instance,  all  his  Plays  reviewed  as  Hamlet,  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is !  A  thing  which  might,  one  day,  be  done.  August  Wil- 
helm Schlegel  has  a  remark  on  his  Histoiical  Plays,  Henry  Ftfth 
md  the  others,  which  is  worth  remembering.    He  calls  them  a 
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kiud  of  National  Epio.  Marlborough,  you  recollect,  said,  he  knew 
no  English  History  but  what  he  had  learned  from  Shakspeare 
There  are  really,  if  we  look  to  it,  few  as  memorable  Histories.  The 
great  salient  points  arc  admimbly  seized ;  all  rounds  itself  off. 
into  a  kind  of  rhythmic  coherence;  it  is,  as  Schlegel  says,  <rpw;— 
as  indeed  all  delineation  by  a  great  thinker  will  be.  There  are 
right  beautiful  things  in  those  Pieces,  which  indeed  together  form 
one  beautiful  thing.  That  battle  of  Agincourt  strikes  me  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  things,  in  its  sort,  we  anywhere  have  of  Shak 
speare*8.  The  desciiption  of  the  two  hosts  :  the  worn-out,  jaded 
English ;  the  dread  hour,  big  with  destiny,  when  the  battle  shall 
begin;  and  then  that  deathless  valour:  *'  Ye  good  yeomen,  whose 
limbs  were  made  in  England  !"  There  is  a  noble  Patriotism  in  it, 
— far  other  than  the  *  indifference'  you  sometimes  hear  ascribed 
to  Shakspeare.  A  tme  English  heart  breathes,  calm  and  strong, 
through  the  whole  business;  not  boisterous,  protrusive;  all  the 
better  for  that.  There  is  a  sound  in  it  like  the  ring  of  steel.  This 
man  too  had  a  right  stralce  in  him,  had  it  come  to  that ! 

But  I  will  say,  of  Shakspeare's  works  generally,  that  we  have 
no  full  impress  of  him  there ;  even  as  full  as  we  have  of  many 
men.  His  works  are  so  many  windows,  tlirough  which  we  see  a 
glimpse  of  the  world  that  was  in  him.  All  his  works  seem,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  cursoiy,  imperfect,  \vritten  under  cramping  cir- 
cumstances; giving  only  here  and  there  a  note  of  the  full  uttei*ance 
of  tlie  man.  Passages  there  are  that  come  upon  you  like  splendour 
out  of  Heaven ;  burets  of  radiance,  illuminating  the  veiy  heart  of 
the  thing :  you  say,  *'  That  is  true,  spoken  once  and  forever;  where- 
soever and  whensoever  there  is  an  open  human  soul,  that  will  be 
recognised  as  time  !'*  Such  bursts,  however,  make  us  feel  that  the 
suiTounding  matter  is  not  radiant ;  that  it  is,  in  part,  temporary, 
conventional.  Alas,  Shakspeare  had  to  write  for  the  Globe  Play- 
house :  his  gi*eat  soul  had  to  crush  itself,  as  it  could,  into  that  and 
no  other  mould.  It  was  with  him,  then,  as  it  is  with  us  all.  No 
man  works  save  under  conditions.  The  sculptor  cannot  set  his 
own  free  Thought  before  us ;  but  his  Thought  as  he  could  trans- 
late  it  into  the  stone  that  was  given,  with  the  tools  that  were  given. 
Di^eeta  membra  are  all  that  we  find  of  any  Poet,  or  of  any  man. 

Whoever  looks  intelligently  at  this  Shakspeare  may  recognise 
that  he  too  was  a  Prophet,  in  his  way;  of  an  insight  analogous  to* 
the  Prophetic,  though  he  took  it  up  in  another  strain.  Nature 
seemed  to  this  man  also  divine ;  unspeakable,  deep  as  Tophet,  high 
as  Heaven:  *  We  are  such  stuff  as  Dreams  are  made  of!*  That 
scroll  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  few  read  with  understandingi 
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f  8  of  the  depth  of  any  seer.  But  the  man  sang ;  did  uot  pieaoh. 
except  musicall}'.  We  called  Dante  the  melodious  Priest  of  Middle 
Age  Catholicism.  Ma}'  we  not  call  Shakspeaie  the  still  more  melo- 
dious Priest  of  a  true  Catholicism,  the  '  Univei*sal  Church*  of  tlio 
Future  and  of  all  times  ?  No  nan-ow  superstition,  hai'sh  asceti- 
cism, intolerance,  fanatical  fierceness  or  perversion  :  a  Revelation, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  tliat  such  a  thousandfold  hidden  beauty  and  di- 
vineness  dwells  in  all  Nature ;  which  let  all  men  worship  as  they 
can !  We  may  say  witliout  offence,  tliat  tliere  rises  a  kind  of  uui- 
vci-sal  Psalm  out  of  this  Shakspeai'e  too ;  not  unfit  to  make  itself 
heard  among  the  still  more  sacred  Psalms.  Not  in  dishaimony 
with  these,  if  we  understood  them,  but  in  haiinony ! — I  cannot 
call  this  Shakspeai*e  a  '  Sceptic,*  as  some  do ;  his  indifference  to 
the  creeds  and  theological  quaiTcls  of  his  time  misleading  them. 
No :  neither  unpatriotic,  though  he  says  little  about  his  Patiiotisni ; 
nor  sceptic,  though  ho  says  Uttle  about  his  Faith.  Such  '  indiffer- 
ence' was  the  fruit  of  his  greatness  witlial :  his  whole  heai*t  was  in 
his  owni  gi-and  sphei^e  of  woi-ship  (we  may  «all  it  such) ;  these  other 
controversies,  vitally  important  to  other  men,  were  not  vital  to 
him. 

But  call  it  woi*ship,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  it  not  a  right  glo- 
rious thing,  and  set  of  things,  tliis  that  Shakspeare  has  brought 
us  ?  For  myself,  I  feel  that  there  is  actually  a  kind  of  sacredness 
in  the  fact  of  such  a  man  being  sent  into  tliis  £ai*th.  Is  he  not  an 
eye  to  us  all ;  a  blessed  heaven-sent  Bringer  of  Ligh^? — ^And,  at 
bottom,  was  it  not  perhaps  &r  better  that  this  Shakspeare,  every- 
way an  unconscious  man,  was  eonseious  of  no  Heavenly  message  ? 
He  did  not  feel,  like  Mahomet,  because  he  saw  into  those  inteiiial 
Splendours,  that  he  specially  was  the  *  Prophet  of  God  :'  and  was 
ho  not  greater  than  Mahoniet  in  that?  Greater;  and  also,  if  we 
compute  strictly,  as  we  did  in  Dante*6  case,  more  successful.  It 
was  intrinsically  an  error  that  notion  of  Mahomet's,  of  his  supreme 
Prophethood ;  and  has  come  down  to  us  inexti'icably  involved  in 
error  to  this  day ;  dmgging  along  with  it  such  a  coil  of  fables,  im- 
purities, intolerances,  as  makes  it  a  questionable  step  for  me  hero 
and  now  to  say,  as  I  have  done,  that  Mahomet  was  a  true  Speaker 
at  all,  and  not  itither  an  ambitious  chaiiatan,  peiTorsity  and  simu- 
lacnim,  no  Speaker,  but  a  Babbler !  Even  in  Ai'abia,  as  I  coni])ute, 
Mahomet  will  have  exhausted  himself  and  become  obsolete,  while 
this  Shakspeare,  this  Dante  may  still  be  young; — while  this  Shak* 
spoai'o  may  stiU  pretend  to  be  a  Priest  of  Mankind,  of  Arabia  as  of 
other  places,  for  unlimited  periods  to  come !  Compared  with  any 
speaker  or  singer  one  knows,  even  with  ^sciiylus  or  Homer,  why 
should  he  not,  for  veracity  and  universality,  last  like  them  ?  Ue  ic 
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Hneere  as  iney;  reaches  deep  down  like  them,  to  the  universal  and 
perennial.  But  as  for  Mahomet,  I  think  it  had  been  better  for  him 
not  to  be  so  conscious !  Alas,  poor  Mahomet ;  all  that  he  was  con- 
9cious  of  was  a  mere  error;  a  futility  and  tiiviality, — as  indeed 
such  ever  is.  The  truly  great  in  him  too  was  the  unconscious ; 
that  he  was  a  wild  Arab  lion  of  the  desert,  and  did  speak-out  ^vitll 
that  great  thunder-voice  of  his,  not  by  words  which  he  thought  to 
be  gi-eat,  but  by  actions,  by  feelings,  by  a  history  which  were  gi*eat! 
His  Koitm  has  become  a  stupid  piece  of  prolix  absurdity ;  we  do 
not  believe,  like  him,  that  God  wrote  that !  The  Great  Man  here 
too,  as  always,  is  a  Force  of  Nature :  whatsoever  is  truly  great  in 
him  springs-up  from  the  inai*ticulate  deeps. 

Well ;  this  is  our  poor  Warwickshire  Peasant,  who  rose  to  be 
Manager  of  a  Playhouse,  so  that  he  could  live  without  begging; 
whom  the  Earl  of  Southampton  cast  some  kind  glances  on ;  whom 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  many  thanks  to  him,  was  for  sending  to  tlie 
Treadmill !  We  did  not  account  him  a  god,  like  Odin,  while  he 
dwelt  with  us ; — on  which  point  there  were  much  to  be  said.  But 
I  will  say  rather,  or  repeat :  In  spite  of  the  sad  state  Hero-worship 
now  lies  in,  consider  what  this  Shakspeare  has  actually  become 
among  us.  Which  Englishman  we  ever  made,  in  this  land  of  ours, 
which  million  of  Englishmen,  would  we  not  give-up  rather  than 
the  Stratford  Peasant  ?  There  is  no  regiment  of  highest  Digni- 
taries that  we  would  sell  him  for.  He  is  the  giundest  thing  we 
have  yet  done.  For  our  honour  among  foreign  nations,  as  an  orna- 
ment to  our  English  Household,  what  item  is  there  that  we  would 
not  surrender  mther  than  him  ?  Consider  now,  if  they  asked  us. 
Will  you  give-up  your  Indian  Empire  or  your  Shakspeare,  you 
English ;  never  have  had  any  Indian  Empire,  or  never*  have  had 
any  Shakspeare  ?  Really  it  were  a  gi-ave  question.  Official  per- 
sons would  answer  doubtless  in  official  language ;  but  we,  for  our 
pai-t  too,  should  not  we  be  forced  to  answer :  Indian  Empire,  or  no 
Indian  Empire ;  we  cannot  do  ^^^thout  Shakspeai-e !  Indian  Em- 
pire will  go,  at  any  i*ate,  some  day ;  but  this  Shakspeare  does  not 
go,  he  lasts  forever  with  us ;  we  cannot  give-up  our  Shakspeare ! 

Nay,  apart  from  spiritualities;  and  considering  him  merely 
as  a  real,  mai-ketable,  tangibly-useful  possession.  England,  before 
long,  tliis  Island  of  ours,  will  hold  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
English :  in  America,  in  New  HoUahd,  east  and  west  to  the  very 
Antipodes,  there  will  be  a  Saxondom  covering  gi*eat  spaces  of  the 
Globe.  And  now,  what  is  it  that  can  keep  all  these  together  into 
virtually  one  Nation,  so  that  they  do  not  fsdl-out  and  fight,  but 
live  at  peacn,  in  brotherlike  interoourse,  helping  one  another? 
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This  is  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  practical  problem,  the  thimg 
all  manner  of  sovereignties  and  govei-nments  ai-e  here  to  accom- 
plish :  what  is  it  tliat  will  accomplish  this  ?  Acts  of  Pai'liament, 
administrative  pnme-ministers  cannot.  America  is  parted  from 
us,  so  far  as  Parliament  could  part  it.  Call  it  not  fantastic,  for 
there  is  much  reality  in  it :  Here,  I  say,  is  an  English  King,  whom 
no  time  or  chance,  Parliament  or  combination  of  Parliaments,  can 
dethrone !  This  King  Shakspeare,  does  not  he  shine,  in  crowned 
sovereignty,  over  us  all,  as  the  noblest,  gentlest,  yet  strongest  of 
rally ing-signs ;  indestructible ;  really  more  valuable  in  that  2>oint 
of  view,  than  any  other  means  or  appliance  whatsoever  ?  Wo  can 
fancy  hhn  as  radiant  aloft  over  all  the  Nations  of  Englishmen,  a 
thousand  years  hence.  From  Pai'amatta,  from  New  York,  where- 
soever, imder  what  sort  of  Parish-Constable  soever,  English  men 
and  women  are,  they  will  say  to  one  another :  "  Yes,  this  ShalL* 
speare  is  ours ;  we  produced  him,  we  speak  and  think  by  him ;  we 
are  of  one  blood  and  kind  with  him.**  The  most  common-sense 
politician,  too,  if  he  pleases,  may  think  of  that. 

Yes,  tiody,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  Nation  that  it  get  an  aiiicu- 
late  voice;  that  it  produce  a  man  who  will  speak- foi-th  melodi- 
ously what  the  heai*t  of  it  means  I  Italy,  for  example,  poor  Italy 
lies  dismembered,  scattered  asunder,  not  appearing  in  any  protocol 
or  treaty  as  a  unity  at  all ;  yet  the  noble  Italy  is  actually  ons:  Italy 
pi*oduced  its  Dante ;  Italy  can  speak!  The  Cxar  of  all  iJie  Bussias, 
he  is  strong,  with  so  many  bayonetSt  Cossaoka  and  oannons ;  and 
does  a  great  feat  in  keeping  such  a  tract  of  Earth  politieally  toge- 
ther ;  but  he  cannot  yet  speak.  Something  great  in  him,  but  it  is 
a  dumb  greatness.  He  has  had  no  voice  of  genius,  to  be  heard  of 
all  men  and  times.  He  must  learn  to  speak.  He  is  a  great  dumb 
monster  hithei-to.  His  cannons  and  Cossacks  will  all  have  rusted 
into  nonentity,  while  that  Dante's  voice  is  still  audible.  The  Na- 
tion that  has  a  Dante  is  bound  together  as  no  dumb  Russia  ^an 
bo.— We  must  h«.Te  end  what  we  had  to  say  of  the  Hero-Post, 
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Our  present  discourse  is  to  be  of  the  Great  Man  as  Priest.  We 
have  repeatedly  endeavoui*ed  to  explain  that  all  soils  of  Heroes 
are  intrinsically  of  the  same  material ;  that  given  a  gi*eat  soul, 
open  to  the  Divine  Significance  of  Life,  then  there  is  given  a  man 
fit  to  speak  of  this,  to  sing  of  this,  to  fight  and  work  for  this,  in  a 
great,  victorious,  enduring  manner;  there  is  given  a  Hero, — the 
outward  shape  of  whom  will  depend  on  the  time  and  the  enWron- 
ment  he  finds  himself  in.  The  Priest  too,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a 
kind  of  Prophet;  in  him  too  there  is  required  to  be  a  light  of  inspi- 
ration, as  we  must  name  it.  He  presides  over  the  worship  of  the 
people ;  is  the  Uniter  of  them  witli  the  Unseen  Hol3\  He  is  the 
spiritual  Captain  of  the  people ;  as  the  Prophet  is  their  spiritual 
King  with  many  captains :  he  guides  them  heavenward,  by  wise 
guidance  through  this  Earth  and  its  work.  The  ideal  of  him  is, 
that  he  too  be  what  we  can  call  a  voice  from  the  unseen  Heaven ; 
interpreting,  even  as  the  Prophet  did,  and  in  a  more  familiar  man- 
ner unfolding  the  same  to  men.  The  unseen  Heaven, — the  '  open 
secret  of  the  Universe,* — ^which  so  few  have  an  eye  for !  He  is  the 
Prophet  shorn  of  his  more  awful  splendour;  burning  with  mild 
equable  radiance,  as  the  enlightener  of  daily  life.  This,  I  say,  is 
the  ideal  of  a  Priest  So  in  old  times ;  so  in  these,  and  in  all 
times.  One  knows  very  well  that,  in  reducing  ideals  to  practice, 
great  latitude  of  tolerance  is  needful ;  veiy  gi-eat.  But  a  Priest  who 
is  not  this  at  all,  who  docs  not  any  longer  aim  or  try  to  be  this,  is 
a  character — of  whom  we  had  ratlier  not  speak  in  this  place. 

Luther  and  Knox  were  by  express  vocation  Priests,  and  did 
faithfully  perform  that  function  in  its  common  sense.  Tet  it  will 
suit  us  better  here  to  oonsider  them  chiefly  in  their  historical  cha- 
racter, rather  as  Reformers  than  Priests.  There  have  been  other 
Priestsi  perhaps  equally  notable,  in  calmer  times,  for  doing  faith- 
fully the  office  of  a  Leader  of  Worship;  bringing  down,  by  fiuthfiil 
heroism  in  that  kind,  a  light  from  Heaven  into  the  daily  life  of 
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•Jicir  jiooplc;  leading  tliem  foi-ward,  as  under  God's  guidance,  id 
the  way  wherein  they  were  to  go.  But  when  this  same  way  was 
a  rough  one,  of  battle,  confusion  and  danger,  the  spuitual  Gap- 
tain  who  led  through  that,  becomes,  especially  to  us  who  live 
under  the  fruit  of  his  leading,  more  notable  than  any  other.  He 
is  the  warfai-ing  and  battling  Priest ;  who  led  his  people,  not  to 
quiet  faithful  labour  as  in  smooth  times,  but  to  faithful  valorous 
conflict,  in  times  all  violent,  dismembered :  a  more  perilous  ser- 
vice, a  more  memorable  one,  be  it  higher  or  not.  These  two  men 
we  \v\l\  account  our  best  Priests,  inasmuch  as  they  were  our  best 
Reformei'S.  Nay  I  may  ask,  Is  not  every  true  Reformer,  by  the 
nature  of  him,  a  Priest  fii-st  of  all?  He  appeals  to  Heaven's  invi- 
sible justice  against  Earth's  visible  force;  knows  that  it,  the  invi- 
sible, is  strong  and  alone  strong.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  divine 
truth  of  things ;  a  seer,  seeing  through  the  shows  of  things ;  a  wor- 
shiper, in  one  way  or  the  other,  of  the  divine  truth  of  things ;  a 
Priest,  that  is.  If  he  be  not  first  a  Priest,  he  will  never  be  good 
for  much  as  a  Reformer. 

Thus  then,  as  we  have  seen  Great  Men,  in  vaiious  situations, 
building-up  Religions,  heroic  Forms  of  human  Existence  in  this 
world.  Theories  of  Life  worthy  to  be  sung  by  a  Dante,  Practices  of 
Life  by  a  Shakspeare, — ^we  are  now  to  see  the  reverse  process; 
which  also  is  necessary,  which  also  may  be  carried-on  in  the  Heroic 
manner.  Curious  how  this  should  be  necessary :  yet  necessary  it 
is.  The  mild  shining  of  the  Poet's  light  has  to  give  place  to  the 
fierce  lightning  of  the  Reformer :  unfortunately  the  Reformer  too 
is  a  personage  that  cannot  fail  in  History !  The  Poet  indeed,  with 
his  mildness,  what  is  he  but  the  product  and  ultimate  adjustment 
of  Reform,  or  Prophecy,  with  its  fierceness  ?  No  wild  Saint  Domi- 
nies and  Thebai'd  Eremites,  there  had  been  no  melodious  Dante ; 
rough  Practical  Endeavour,  Scandinavian  and  other,  from  Odin  to 
Walter  Raleigh,  from  Ulfila  to  Cranmer,  enabled  Shakspeare  to 
speak.  Nay  the  finished  Poet,  I  remark  sometimes,  is  a  sjTnptom 
that  his  epoch  itself  has  reached  pei-fection  and  is  finished;  that 
before  long  there  will  be  a  new  epoch,  new  Reformers  needed. 

Doubtless  it  were  finer,  could  we  go  along  always  in  the  way  of 
music ;  be  tamed  and  taught  by  our  Poets,  as  the  rude  creatures 
were  by  their  Orpheus  of  old.  Or  failing  this  rhythmic  musical 
way,  how  good  were  it  could  we  get  so  much  as  into  the  equabls 
way;  I  mean,  \i peaceable  Priests,  reforming  from  day  to  day,  would 
always  suffice  us !  But  it  is  not  so ;  even  this  latter  has  not  yet 
been  realised.  Alas,  the  battling  Reformer  too  is,  fix>m  time  to 
time,  a  needfiil  and  inevitable  phenomenon.  Obstructions  are 
never  wanting :  the  very  things  that  were  once  indispensable  fw 
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tlieinuxces  become  obstructions ;  and  need  to  be  shaken -off,  and 
left  behind  us, — a  business  often  of  enormous  difficulty.  It  is 
notable  enough,  surely,  Low  a  Theorem  or  spiritual  Representa- 
tion, so  we  may  call  it,  which  once  took-in  the  whole  Universe, 
and  was  completely  satisfactory  in  all  paits  of  it  to  the  highly- 
discursive  acute  intellect  of  Dante,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world, — had  in  tlio  course  of  another  centuiy  become  dubitable  to 
common  intellects ;  become  deniable ;  and  is  now,  to  eveiy  one  of 
us,  flatly  incredible,  obsolete  as  Odin's  Theorem !  To  Dante,  human 
Existence,  and  God's  ways  with  men,  were  all  well  represented 
by  those  MdlebolgeSf  Purgatorios ;  to  Luther  not  well.  How  was 
this  ?  Why  could  not  Dante's  Catholicism  continue ;  but  Luther's 
Protestantism  must  needs  follow?    Alas,  nothing  will  continue. 

I  do  not  make  much  of '  Progress  of  the  Species,'  as  handled 
in  these  times  of  oui-s ;  nor  do  I  think  you  would  cai-e  to  heai^ 
much  about  it.  The  talk  on  that  subject  is  too  often  of  the  most 
extravagant,  confused  sort.  Yet  I  may  say,  the  fact  itself  seems 
certain  enough;  nay  we  can  trace-out  tlie  inevitable  necessity  of 
it  in  the  nature  of  things.  Every  man,  as  I  have  stated  somewhei'C, 
is  not  only  a  learner  but  a  doer:  he  learns  with  the  mind  given 
him  what  has  been ;  but  with  the  same  mind  he  discovers  farther, 
he  invents  and  devises  somewhat  of  his  own.  Absolutely  wiUiout 
originality  there  is  no  man.  No  man  whatever  believes,  or  can 
believe,  exactly  what  his  gi-andfather  believed :  he  enlarges  some- 
what, by  fresh  disco veiy,  his  view  of  the  Universe,  and  conse- 
quently his  Theorem  of  the  Universe, — which  is  an  infinite  Uni- 
vei*se,  and  can  never  be  embraced  wholly  or  finally  by  any  view  or 
Theorem,  in  any  conceivable  enlargement :  he  enlarges  somewhat, 
I  say ;  finds  somewhat  that  was  credible  to  his  grandfather  incre- 
dible to  him,  false  to  him,  inconsistent  with  some  new  thing  he  has 
discovered  or  observed.  It  is  the  history  of  every  man ;  and  in  the 
history  of  Mankind  we  see  it  summed -up  into  gi-eat  historical 
amounts, — ^revolutions,  new  epochs.  Dante's  Mountain  of  Purga- 
toiy  does  not  stand  *  in  the  ocean  of  the  other  Hemisphere,'  when 
Columbus  has  once  sailed  thither !  Men  find  no  such  tiling  ex- 
tant in  the  other  Hemisphere.  It  is  not  there.  It  must  cease  to 
be  beUeved  to  be  there.  So  with  all  beliefs  whatsoever  in  this 
world, — ^all  Systems  of  Belief,  and  Systems  of  Practice  that  spring 
from  these. 

If  we  add  now  the  melancholy  fact  that  when  Belief  waxes 
uncertain,  Pi-actice  too  becomes  unsound,  and  eiTors,  inju>>tices 
and  miseries  everywhere  more  and  more  prevail,  we  shall  see  ma- 
terial enough  for  revolution.  At  all  turns,  a  man  who  will  do 
faitlifully,  needs  to  beheve  firmly.    If  he  have  to  ask  at  evury  turn 
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die  world's  suffrage ;  if  he  cannot  dispense  with  the  world's  suf* 
firage,  and  make  his  own  suffirage  serve,  he  is  a  poor  eye-servant ; 
the  work  committed  to  him  will  be  mudone.  Eveiy  such  man  is 
a  daily  contributor  to  the  inevitable  downfall.  Whatsoever  work 
he  does,  dishonestly,  with  an  eye  to  the  outward  look  of  it,  is  a 
new  offence,  parent  of  new  misery  to  somebody  or  other.  Offences 
accumulate  till  they  become  insupportable ;  and  are  then  violently 
burst  through,  clearcd-off  as  by  explosion.  Dante's  sublime  Catholi- 
cism, incredible  now  in  theory,  and  defaced  still  worse  by  faithless, 
doubting  and  dishonest  pi-actice,  has  to  be  torn  asunder  by  a  Lu 
ther;  Shakspeare's  noble  Feudalism,  as  beautiful  as  it  once  looked 
and  was,  has  to  end  in  a  French  Revolution.  The  accumulation  of 
offences  is,  as  we  say,  too  literally  exploded,  blasted  asunder  vol- 
canically;  and  there  are  long  troublous  periods,  before  matters 
come  to  a  settlement  again. 

Surely  it  were  mournful  enough  to  look  only  at  this  face  of  the 
matter,  and  find  in  all  human  opinions  and  airangements  merely 
the  fiict  that  they  were  uncertain,  temporaiy,  subject  to  the  law  of 
death !  At  bottom,  it  is  not  so :  all  death,  here  too  we  find,  is  but 
of  the  body,  not  of  the  essence  or  soul ;  all  destruction,  by  violent 
revolution  or  howsoever  it  be,  is  but  new  creation  on  a  wider  scale. 
Odinism  was  Valour;  Ghristianism  was  Humility,  a  nobler  kind  of 
Valour.  No  thought  that  ever  dwelt  honestly  as  true  in  the  heart 
of  man  but  wcu  an  honest  insight  into  God's  truth  on  man's  paii;, 
and  has  an  essential  truth  in  it  which  endures  through  all  changes, 
an  everlasting  possession  for  us  all.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  a  melancholy  notion  is  that,  which  has  to  represent  all  men, 
in  all  countries  and  times  except  our  own,  as  having  spent  their 
Ufe  in  blind  condemnable  error,  mere  lost  Pagans,  Scandinavians, 
Mahometans,  only  that  we  might  have  the  true  ultimate  know- 
ledge !  All  generations  of  men  were  lost  and  wrong,  only  that 
this  present  little  section  of  a  generation  might  be  saved  and 
right.  They  all  marched  forward  there,  all  generations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  like  the  Russian  soldiers  into  the  ditch  of 
Schweidnitz  Fort,  only  to  fill-up  the  ditch  with  their  dead  bodies, 
that  we  might  march-over  and  take  the  place  1  It  is  an  incredible 
hypothesis. 

Such  incredible  hypothesis  we  have  seen  maintained  with  fierce 
emphasis;  and  this  or  the  other  poor  individual  man,  with  his  sect 
of  individual  men,  marching  as  over  the  dead  bodies  of  all  men, 
towards  sure  victory:  but  when  he  too,  with  his  hypothesis  and 
ultimate  infallible  credo,  sank  into  the  ditch,  and  became  a  dead 
body,  what  was  to  be  said  ?— Withal,  it  is  an  important  fact  in  the 
Qi^turc  of  man,  that  he  tends  to  reckon  his  own  insight  as  final, 
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tod  goes  upon  it  as  such.  He  will  always  do  it,  I  suppose,  in  one 
or  the  other  way ;  but  it  must  be  in  some  wider,  wiser  way  than 
this.  Are  not  aU  true  men  that  live,  or  that  ever  lived,  soldiers  of 
the  same  army,  enlisted,  under  Heaven's  captaincy,  to  do  battle 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  empire  of  Darkness  and  Wrong  ? 
Why  should  we  misknow  one  another,  fight  not  against  the  enemy 
but  against  ourselves,  from  mere  difference  of  uniform  ?  All  uni- 
forms shall  be  good,  so  they  hold  in  them  ti-ue  valiant  men.  All 
&shions  of  arms,  the  Arab  turban  and  swift  scimetar,  Thor's 
strong  hammer  smiting  down  Jotuns,  shall  be  welcome.  Luther  s 
battle-voice,  Dante's  march-melody,  all  genuine  things  are  with  us, 
not  against  us.  We  are  all  under  one  Captain,  soldiers  of  the  same 
host. — Let  us  now  look  a  little  at  this  Luther's  fighting;  what 
kind  of  battle  it  was,  and  how  he  comported  himself  in  it.  Luther 
too  was  of  our  spiritual  Heroes ;  a  Prophet  to  his  countiy  and 
time. 

As  introductory  to  the  whole,  a  remark  about  Idolatry  wiU  per- 
haps be  in  place  here.  One  of  Mahomet's  characteristics,  which 
indeed  belongs  to  all  Prophets,  is  unlimited  implacable  zeal  against 
Idolatry.  It  is  the  grand  theme  of  Prophets :  Idolatry,  the  wor- 
shiping of  dead  Idols  as  the  Divinity,  is  a  thing  they  cannot  away- 
with,  but  have  to  denounce  continually,  and  brand  with  inexpi- 
able reprobation ;  it  is  the  chief  of  all  the  sins  they  see  done 
under  the  sun.  This  is  worth  noting.  We  will  not  enter  here  into 
the  theological  question  about  Idolatry.  Idol  is  Eidolon^  a  thing 
seen,  a  symbol.  It  is  not  God,  but  a  Symbol  of  God ;  and  perhaps 
one  may  question  whether  any  the  most  benighted  mortal  ever 
took  it  for  more  than  a  Symbol.  I  fancy,  he  did  not  think  that  the 
poor  image  his  own  hands  had  made  was  God ;  but  that  God  was 
emblemed  by  it,  that  God  was  in  it  some  way  or  other.  And  now 
in  this  sense,  one  may  ask.  Is  not  all  worship  whatsoever  a  worship 
by  Symbols,  by  eidola,  or  things  seen?  Whether  seen,  rendi^-ed 
visible  as  an  image  or  picture  to  the  bodily  eye ;  or  visible  only  to 
the  inward  eye,  to  the  imagination,  to  the  intellect :  this  makes  a 
superficial,  but  no  substantial  difference.  It  is  still  a  Thing  Seen, 
significant  of  Godhead ;  an  Idol.  The  most  rigorous  Puritan  has 
his  Confession  of  Faith,  and  intellectual  Representation  of  Divine 
things,  and  worships  thereby ;  thereby  is  worship  first  made  pos- 
/ble  for  liim.  All  creeds,  Uturgies,  religious  forms,  conceptions 
that  fitly  invest  religious  feelings,  are  in  this  sense  eidola,  things 
seen.  All  worship  whatsoever  must  proceed  by  Symbols,  by 
Idols: — we  may  say,  all  Idolatry  is  comparative,  and  the  worst 
Idolatry  is  only  more  idolatrous. 
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Wlicre  then  lies  the  evil  of  it  ?  Some  fatal  evil  must  lie  in  it, 
or  earnest  prophetic  men  would  not  on  all  hands  so  reprobate  it. 
Why  is  Idolatry  so  hateful  to  Prophets  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if,  in 
the  worship  of  those  poor  wooden  symbols,  the  thing  that  had 
chiefly  provoked  the  Prophet,  and  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  in- 
dignation  and  averaion,  was  not  exactly  what  suggested  itself  to 
his  own  thought,  and  came  out  of  him  in  words  to  others,  as  the 
tiling.  The  rudest  heathen  that  worshiped  Canopus,  or  the  Gaa- 
ball  Black-Stone,  he,  as  we  saw,  was  superior  to  the  horse  that 
worshiped  nothing  at  all !  Nay  there  was  a  kind  of  lasting  merit 
in  that  poor  act  of  his ;  analogous  to  what  is  still  meritorious  in 
l^oets  :  recognition  of  a  certain  endless  divine  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance in  6tai*s  and  all  natural  objects  whatsoever.  Why  should  the 
Prophet  so  mercilessly  condemn  him  ?  The  poorest  mortal  wor- 
shiping his  Fetish,  while  his  heart  is  full  of  it,  may  be  an  object 
of  pity,  of  contempt  and  avoidance,  if  you  will ;  bi^t  cannot  sui'ely 
be  an  object  of  hatred.  Let  his  heart  he  honestly  full  of  it,  thiB 
whole  space  of  his  dai'k  naiTow  mind  illuminated  diereby ;  in  one 
word,  let  him  entirely  hdieve  in  his  Fetish, — it  will  then  be,  I 
should  say,  if  not  well  with  him,  yet  as  well  as  it  can  readily  be 
made  to  be,  and  you  will  leave  him  alone,  unmolested  there. 

But  here  enters  tlie  fatal  ch-cumstance  of  Idolatry,  that,  in  the 
era  of  the  Prophets,  no  man's  mind  is  any  longer  honestly  filled 
with  his  Idol  or  Symbol.  Before  the  Prophet  can  aiise  who,  see- 
ing through  it,  knoAvs  it  to  be  mere  wood,  many  men  must  liave 
begun  dimly  to  doubt  that  it  was  little  more.  Condemuable  Ido- 
latry is  insincere  Idolatiy.  Doubt  has  eaten-out  the  heart  of  it :  a 
human  soul  is  seen  clinging  spasmodically  to  an  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant, which  it  half-feels  now  to  have  become  a  Phantasm.  This 
is  one  of  the  balefullest  sights.  Souls  ai*e  no  longer  Jilled  with 
their  Fetish ;  but  only  pretend  to  be  filled,  and  would  fain  make 
themselves  feel  that  tliey  fl./e  filled.  "  You  do  not  believe,"  said 
Coleridge;  "you  only  believe  that  you  believe."  It  is  the  final 
scene  in  all  kinds  of  Worship  and  Symbolism ;  the  sure  symptom 
that  death  is  now  nigh.  It  is  equivalent  to  what  we  call  Foimu- 
lism,  and  Worship  of  Formulas,  in  these  days  of  ours.  No  more 
immoral  act  can  be  done  by  a  human  creature ;  for  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  all  immorality,  or  rathei  it  is  the  impossibility  hence- 
foith  of  any  moi*ality  whatsoever:  the  inneimost  moiul  soul  is 
pai*alysed  thereby,  cast  into  fatal  magnetic  sleep !  Men  are  no 
longer  sincere  men.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  earnest  man  de- 
nounces this,  brands  it,  prosecutes  it  witli  inextinguishable  aver- 
sion. He  and  it,  all  good  and  it,  are  at  death-feud.  Blamable  Idolfr 
iry  is  Oant,  and  evea  what  one  may  call  Sincere-Cant  Sincere-Cant ; 
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that  is  worth  thinking  of!  Every  sort  of  Worship  ends  wiili  this 
phasis. — I  find  liUther  to  have  been  a  Breaker  of  Idols,  no  less 
than  any  other  Prophet.  The  wooden  gods  of  the  Koreish,  made 
of  timber  and  bees-wax,  were  not  more  hateful  to  Maliomet  than 
Tetzel's  Pai'dons  of  Sin,  made  of  sheepskin  and  ink,  were  to 
Luther.  It  is  the  property  of  every  Hero,  in  every  time,  in  every 
place  and  situation,  that  he  come  back  to  reality ;  that  he  stand 
upon  things,  and  not  shows  of  things.  According  as  he  loves,  and 
venerates,  ai*ticulately  or  witli  deep  speechless  thought,  the  awful 
realities  of  things,  so  will  the  hollow  shows  of  things,  however 
regular,  decorous,  accredited  by  Koreishes  or  Conclaves,  be  iu- 
tolemble  and  detestable  to  him.  Protestantism  too  is  the  work  of 
a  Prophet :  the  prophet-work  of  that  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
stroke  of  honest  demolition  to  an  ancient  tiling  grown  false  and 
idolatrous ;  prepaititoiy  afai*  off  to  a  new  thing,  which  shall  be 
true,  and  authentically  divine ! — 

At  fii-st  view  it  might  seem  as  if  Protestantism  were  entirely 
destructive  to  this  that  we  call  Hero-worship,  and  represent  as 
the  basis  of  all  possible  good,  religious  or  social,  for  mankind. 
One  often  hears  it  said  that  Protestantism  introduced  a  new  era, 
radically  different  from  any  the  world  had  ever  seen  before :  the 
era  of '  private  judgment,'  as  they  call  it.  By  this  revolt  against 
the  Pope,  every  man  became  his  own  Pope ;  and  learnt,  among 
other  things,  that  he  must  never  ti-ust  any  Pope,  or  spiritual  Hero- 
captain,  any  more  I  Whereby,  is  not  spiritual  union,  all  hieiuichy 
and  subordination  among  men,  henceforth  an  impossibility  ?  So 
we  hear  it  said. — Now  I  need  not  deny  that  Protestantism  was  a 
revolt  against  spiritual  sovereignties.  Popes  and  much  else.  Nay 
I  will  giunt  that  EngUsh  Puritanism,  revolt  against  eailhly  sove- 
reignties, was  the  second  act  of  it ;  that  the  enormous  French  Be- 
volution  itself  was  the  third  act,  whereby  all  sovereignties  earthly 
and  spuitual  were,  as  might  seem,  abolished  or  made  sure  of  abo- 
lition. Protestantism  is  the  grand  root  from  which  our  whole 
subsequent  European  History  branches -out.  For  the  spiritual 
will  always  body  itself  forth  in  the  temporal  histoiy  of  men ;  the 
spiritual  is  the  beginning  of  the  temporal.  And  now,  sure  enough, 
the  cry  is  everjrAvhere  for  Liberty  and  Equality,  Independence  and 
so  forth ;  instead  of  Kings,  Ballot-boxes  and  Electoral  sufii*ages : 
it  seems  made  out  that  any  Hero-sovereign,  or  loyal  obedience  of 
men  to  a  man,  in  things  temporal  or  things  spiritual,  has  passed 
away  forever  from  the  world.  I  should  despair  of  the  world  alto- 
gether, if  so.  One  of  my  deepest  convictions  is,  that  it  is  not  so. 
Witliout  sovereigns,  true  sovereigns,  temporal  and  spiritual,  I  see 
nothing  possible  but  an  anarchy ;  the  hatefuUest  of  things.    But 
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I  find  Protestantism,  whatever  anarchic  democracy  it  have  pro< 
duced,  to  be  the  beginning  of  new  genuine  sovereignty  and  order. 
I  find  it  to  be  a  revolt  against  false  sovereigns ;  the  painful  but 
indispensable  first  preparative  for  true  sovereigns  getting  place 
among  us !    This  is  worth  explaining  a  little. 

Let  us  remark,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  of*  private 
Judgment*  is,  at  bottom,  not  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  but  only 
new  at  that  epoch  of  the  world.  There  is  nothing  generically  new 
or  peculiar  in  the  Reformation ;  it  was  a  return  to  Truth  and 
Reality  in  opposition  to  Falsehood  and  Semblance,  as  all  kinds  of 
Improvement  and  genuine  Teaching  are  and  have  been.  Liberty 
of  private  judgment,  if  we  will  consider  it,  must  at  all  times  have 
existed  in  the  world.  Dante  had  not  put- out  his  eyes,  or  tied 
shackles  on  himself;  he  was  at  home  in  that  Catholicism  of  his, 
a  fi'ee-seeing  soul  in  it, — ^if  many  a  poor  Hogstraten,  Tetzel  and 
Dr.  Eck  had  now  become  slaves  in  it.  Liberty  of  judgment  ?  No 
iron  chain,  or  outward  force  of  any  kind,  could  ever  compel  the  soul 
of  a  man  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve :  it  is  his  own  indefeasible 
light,  that  judgment  of  his ;  he  will  reign,  and  believe  ther^,  by 
the  grace  of  God  alone!  The  sorriest  sophistical  Bellafmine, 
preaching  sightless  faith  and  passive  obedience,  must  first,  by 
some  kind  of  conviction^  have  abdicated  his  right  to  be  convinced. 
His  *  private  judgment'  indicated  that,  as  the  advisablest  step  he 
could  take.  The  right  of  private  judgment  will  subsist,  in  full 
force,  wherever  true  men  subsist.  A  true  man  Mieves  with  his 
whole  Judgment,  with  all  the  illumination  and  discernment  that  is 
in  him,  and  has  -always  so  believed.  A  false  man,  only  struggling 
to  *  believe  that  he  believes/  will  naturally  manage  it  in  some  other 
way.  Protestantism  said  to  this  latter.  Woe !  and  to  the  former. 
Well  done !  At  bottom,  it  was  no  new  saying ;  it  was  a  return  to 
all  old  sayings  that  ever  had  been  said.  Be  genuine,  be  sincere  : 
that  was,  once  more,  the  meaning  of  it.  Mahomet  believed  with  his 
whole  mind ;  Odin  with  his  whole  mind, — he,  and  all  true  Followers 
of  Odinisin.    They,  by  their  private  judgment,  had  'Judged' — so. 

And  now  I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, fiuthfully  gone  about,  does  by  no  means  necessaiily  end  in 
selfish  independence,  isolation ;  but  rather  ends  necessarily  in  the 
opposite  of  that  It  is  not  honest  inquiry  that  makes  anarchy ; 
but  it  is  error,  insincerity,  half-belief  and  untruth  that  makes  it. 
A  man  protesting  against  error  is  on  the  way  towards  uniting 
himself  with  all  men  that  believe  in  truth.  There  is  no  commu- 
nion possible  among  men  who  believe  only  in  hearsays.  The  heart 
of  each  is  lying  dead  ;  has  no  power  of  sympathy  even  ^vith  things, 
-<-or  he  would  believe  them  and  not  hearsays.    No  sympathy  even 
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with  things;  how  much  less  with  his  fellow-men!  He  cannot 
unite  with  men ;  he  is  an  anarchic  man.  Only  in  a  world  of  sin- 
cere men  is  unity  possible ; — and  there,  in  the  longrun,  it  is  as 
good  as  certain. 

For  observe  one  thing,  a  thing  too  often  left  out  of  view,  or 
rather  altogether  lost  sight  of,  in  this  controversy  ;  That  it  is  not 
necessary  a  man  should  himself  have  discovered  the  truth  he  is  to 
beUeve  in,  and  never  so  sincerely  to  believe  in.  A  Great  Man,  we 
said,  was  always  sincere,  as  th^' first  condition  of  him.  But  a  man 
need  not  be  great  in  order  to  be  sincere ;  that  is  not  the  necessity 
of  Nature  and  all  Time,  but  only  of  certain  coiTupt  unfoi*tunate 
epochs  of  Time.  A  man  can  believe,  and  make  his  own,  in  the 
most  genuine  way,  what  he  has  received  from  another ; — and  with 
boundless  gratitude  to  that  other !  The  merit  of  originality  is  not 
novelty ;  it  is  sincerity.  The  believing  man  is  the  original  man ; 
whatsoever  he  believes,  he  believes  it  for  himself,  not  for  another. 
Every  son  of  Adam  can  become  a  sincere  man,  an  original  man,  in 
this  sense ;  no  mortal  is  doomed  to  be  an  insincere  man.  Whole 
ages,  what  we  call  ages  of  Faith,  are  original, — all  men  in  them,  or 
the  most  of  men  in  them,  sincere.  These  are  the  great  and  fruit- 
ful ages :  every  worker,  in  all  spheres,  is  a  worker  not  on  semblance 
but  on  substance ;  every  work  issues  in  a  result :  the  general  sum 
of  such  work  is  great ;  for  all  of  it,  as  genuine,  tends  towards  one 
goal ;  all  of  it  is  culditive,  none  of  it  subtractive.  There  is  true 
union,  true  kingship,  loyalty,  all  true  and  blessed  things,  so  far  as 
the  poor  Earth  can  produce  blessedness  for  men.  Hero-worship  ? 
Ah  me,  that  a  man  beself-subsistent,  original,  true,  or  what  we  call 
it,  is  surely  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  indisposing  him  to 
reverence  and  believe  other  men's  truth !  It  only  disposes,  neces- 
sitates and  invincibly  compels  him  to  disbelieve  other  men*s  dead 
formulas,  hearsays  and  untruths.  A  man  embraces  truth  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  because  his  eyes  are  open :  does  he  need  to  shut 
them  before  he  can  love  his  Teacher  of  truth  ?  He  alone  can  love, 
with  a  right  gratitude  and  genuine  loyalty  of  soul,  the  Hero-Teacher 
who  has  delivered  him  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Is  not  such  a  one 
a  true  Hero,  and  Serpent-queller ;  worthy  of  all  reverence !  The 
black  monster,  Falsehood,  our  one  enemy  in  this  world,  lies  pros- 
trate by  his  valour ;  it  was  he  that  conquered  the  world  for  us ! — 
See,  accordingly,  was  not  Luther  himself  reverenced  as  a  true  Pope, 
or  Spiritual  Father,  being  verily  such?  Napoleon,  from  amid  bound- 
less revolt  of  Sansculottism,  became  a  King.  Hero-worship  never 
dies,  nor  can  die.  Loyalty  and  Sovereignty  are  everlasting  in  the 
world: — and  there  is  this  in  them,  that  they  are  grounded  not  on 
garnitures  and  semblances,  but  on  realities  and  sincerities.  Not  by 
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shutting  your  eyes,  your  *  private  judgment  ;*  no,  but  by  opening 
them,  and  by  having  something  to  see !  Luther  s  message  was 
deposition  and  abolition  to  all  false  Popes  and  Potentates,  but  life 
and  strength,  though  afai*  off,  to  new  genuine  ones. 

All  this  of  Libeily  and  Equality,  Electoral  suffrages,  Inde- 
pendence and  so  forth,  we  will  take,  therefore,  to  be  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  by  no  means  a  final  one.  Though  likely  to  last  a 
long  time,  with  sad  enough  embroilments  for  us  all,  we  must  wel- 
come it,  as  the  penalty  of  sins  thatrare  past,  the  pledge  of  inestim- 
able benefits  that  are  coming.  In  all  ways,  it  behoved  men  to 
quit  simulacra  and  return  to  fact ;  cost  what  it  might,  that  did  be- 
hove to  be  done.  With  spui-ious  Popes,  and  Believers  having  no 
private  judgment, — quacks  pretending  to  command  over  dupes, — 
what  can  you  do  ?  Misery  and  mischief  only.  You  cannot  make 
an  association  out  of  insincere  men ;  you  cannot  build  an  edifice 
except  by  plummet  and  level, — at  ri^A^- angles  to  one  another ! 
In  fidl  this  wild  revolutionary  work,  from  Protestantism  down- 
wards, I  see  the  blessedest  result  prepaiing  itself:  not  abolition 
of  Hero-worship,  but  rather  what  I  would  call  a  whole  World  of 
Heroes.  If  Hero  mean  sincere  man,  why  may  not  every  one  of  ua 
be  a  Hero  ?  A  world  all  sincere,  a  beUeviug  world :  Uie  Uke  has 
been ;  the  like  will  again  be, — cannot  help  being.  That  were  the 
right  sort  of  Worshipers  for  Heroes :  never  could  the  truly  Better 
be  so  reverenced  as  where  all  were  Ti-ue  and  Good ! — But  we  must 
hasten  to  Luther  and  his  Life. 

Luther*s  birthplace  vras  Eisleben  in  Sa3;pny ;  he  came  into  the 
world  there  on  the  10th  of  November  1483.  It  was  an  accident 
that  gave  this  honour  to  Eisleben.  His  parents,  poor  mine-la- 
bourers in  a  village  of  that  region,  named  Mohra,  had  gone  to  the 
Eisleben  Winter -Fair:  in  the  tunult  of  this  scene  the  Frau  Lu- 
ther was  taken  with  travail,  found  refuge  in  some  poor  house 
there,  and  the  boy  she  bore  was  named  Martin  Luther.  Strainge 
enough  to  reflect  upon  it.  This  poor  Frau  Luther,  she  had  gone 
with  her  husband  to  make  her  small  merchandisings ;  perhaps 
to  sell  the  lock  of  yarn  she  had  been  spinning,  to  buy  the  small 
winter-necessai-ies  for  her  nairow  hut  or  household ;  in  the  whole 
\vorld,  that  day,  there  was  not  a  more  entirely  uuimportaut- 
looking  pair  of  people  than  this  Miner  and  his  Wife.  And  yet 
what  were  all  Emperors,  Popes  and  Potentates,  in  comparison? 
There  Avas  born  here,  once  more,  a  Mighty  Man ;  whose  light  was 
to  flame  as  the  beacon  over  long  centuries  and  epochs  of  the 
world ;  the  whole  world  and  its  histoiy  was  waiting  for  this  mar- 
it  IS  strange,  it  is  great.     It  leads  us  back  to  another  Birth-h(»ur< 
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in  a  still  meaner  environment,  Eij^liteen  Hundred  yeai-s  ago,— of 
which  it  is  fit  that  we  say  nothing,  that  Ave  think  only  in  silence ; 
for  what  words  ai*e  there !  The  Age  of  Mii-acles  past?  The  Age 
of  Miracles  is  forever  here  !— 

I  find  it  altogether  suitable  to  Luther's  function  in  this  Earth, 
and  doubtless  wisely  ordered  to  that  end  by  tlie  Providence  pre- 
siding over  him  and  us  and  all  things,  that  he  was  born  poor,  and 
broughtrup  poor,  one  of  the  poorest  of  men.  He  had  to  beg,  as 
the  school-children  in  those  times  did ;  singing  for  alms  and  bread, 
from  door  to  door.  Hardship,  rigorous  Necessity  was  the  poor 
boy's  companion ;  no  man  nor  no  thing  would  put-on  a  false  face 
to  flatter  Martin  Luther.  Among  things,  liot  among  the  shows  of 
things,  had  he  to  grow.  A  boy  of  rude  figure,  yet  with  weak  health, 
with  his  large  greedy  soul,  full  of  all  faculty  and  sensibility,  he 
suffered  greatly.  But  it  was  his  task  to  get  acquainted  with  reaU- 
tiesy  and  keep  acquainted  with  them,  at  whatever  cost:  his  task 
was  to  bring  the  whole  world  back  to  reality,  for  it  had  dwelt  too 
long  with  semblance  !  A  youth  nursed-up  in  wintry  whirlwinds, 
in  desolate  darkness  and  difficulty,  that  he  may  step-forth  at  last 
from  his  stonny  Scandinavia,  strong  as  a  true  man,  as  a  god :  a 
Christian  Odin, — a  right  Thor  once  more,  with  his  thunder-ham- 
mer, to  smite  asunder  ugly  enough  Jbtuns  and  Giant-monsters ! 

Perhaps  the  turning  incident  of  his  life,  we  may  fancy,  was 
that  death  of  his  friend  Alexis,  by  lightning,  at  the  gate  of  Erfurt 
Lutlier  had  strugglcd-up  through  boyhood,  better  and  worae ;  dis- 
playing, in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  the  largest  intellect,  eager  to 
leai-n :  his  father  judging  doubtless  that  he  might  promote  himself 
in  the  world,  set  him  upon  the  study  of  Law.  This  was  the  path 
to  rise ;  Luther,  with  little  will  in  it  eitlier  way,  had  consented 
he  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age.  Alexis  and  he  had  been  to  see 
the  old  Luther  people  at  Mansfeldt;  were  got  back  again  near 
Erfurt,  when  a  thunderstorm  came  on ;  the  bolt  struck  Alexis,  he 
fell  dead  at  Luther's  feet.  What  is  this  Life  of  ours? — gone  in  a 
moment,  burnt -up  like  a  scroll,  into  the  blank  Eternity !  What 
are  all  eartlily  preferments,  Chancellorships,  Kingships?  They 
lie  shrunk  together — there !  The  Earth  has  opened  on  them ;  in 
a  moment  they  are  not,  and  Eternity  is.  Lutlier,  struck  to  the 
heai-t,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  God,  and  God's  sei-vice 
alone.  In  spite  of  all  dissuasions  from  his  father  and  others,  he 
became  a  Monk  in  the  Aiigustine  Convent  at  Erfiirt. 

This  was  probably  the  first  light-point  in  the  history  of  Luther, 
his  purer  will  now  first  decisively  uttering  itself;  but,  for  the  pre- 
sent, it  was  still  as  one  light-point  in  an  element  all  of  darkness. 
He  says  he  was  a  pious  monk,  ioh  Hn  ein  frommer  Monch  gew^ten : 
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faithfully,  painfully  struggling  to  work-out  the  truth  of  this  high 
aot  of  his ;  but  it  was  to  little  purpose.  His  misery  had  not  les- 
sened; had  rather,  as  it  were,  increased  into  infinitude.  The 
drudgeries  he  had  to  do,  as  novice  in  his  Convent,  all  sorts  of  slave- 
work,  were  not  his  grievance :  the  deep  earnest  soul  of  the  man 
had  fallen  into  all  manner  of  black  scruples,  dubitations ;  he  be- 
lieved himself  likely  to  die  soon,  and  fieir  worse  than  die.  One 
hears  with  a  new  interest  for  poor  Luther  that,  at  this  time,  he 
lived  iu  terror  of  the  unspeakable  misery;  fancied  that  he  was 
doomed  to  eternal  reprobation.  Was  it  not  the  humble  sincere 
nature  of  the  man  ?  What  was  he,  that  he  should  be  raised  to 
Heaven !  Ho  that  had  llnown  only  misery,  and  mean  slavery:  the 
news  was  too  blessed  to  be  credible.  It  could  not  become  clear 
to  him  how,  by  fasts,  vigils,  formalities  and  mass-work,  a  man's 
soul  could  be  sav^.  He  fell  into  the  blackest  wretchedness ;  had 
to  wander  staggO'  ng  as  on  the  verge  of  bottomless  Despair. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  blessed  discovery,  that  of  an  old 
Latin  Bible  which  he  found  in  the  Erfurt  Library  about  this  time. 
He  had  never  seen  the  Book  before.  It  taught  him  another  les- 
son than  that  of  fasts  and  vigils.  A  brother  monk  too,  of  pious 
experience,  was  helpful.  Luther  learned  now  that  a  man  was 
saved  not  by  singing  masses,  but  by  the  infinite  grace  of  God :  a 
more  credible  hypothesis.  He  gradually  got  himself  founded,  as 
on  the  rock.  No  wonder  he  should  venerate  the  Bible,  which  had 
brought  this  blessed  help  to  him.  He  prized  it  as  the  Word  of 
the  Highest  must  be  prized  by  such  a  man.  He  determined  to 
hold  by  that ;  as  through  life  and  to  death  he  firmly  did. 

This  then  is  his  deliverance  from  darkness,  his  final  triumph 
over  darkness,  what  we  call  his  conversion ;  for  himself  the  most 
important  of  all  epochs.  That  he  should  now  grow  daily  in  peace 
and  clearness ;  that,  unfolding  now  the  great  talents  and  virtues 
implanted  in  him,  he  should  rise  to  importance  in  his  Convent,  in 
his  country,  and  be  found  more  and  more  useful  in  all  honest 
business  of  life,  is  a  natural  result  He  was  sent  on  missions  by 
his  Augustine  Order,  as  a  man  of  talent  and  fidelity  fit  to  do  their 
business  well :  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Friedrich,  named  the  Wise, 
a  truly  wise  and  just  prince,  had  oast  his  eye  on  him  as  a  valuable 
person;  made  him  Professor  in  his  new  University  of  Wittenberg, 
Preacher  too  at  Wittenberg ;  in  both  which  capacities,  as  in  all 
duties  he  did,  this  Luther,  in  the  peaceable  sphere  of  common 
life,  was  gaining  more  and  more  esteem  with  all  good  men. 

It  was  in  his  twenty -seventh  year  that  he  first  saw  Rome; 
being  sent  thither,  as  I  said,  on  mission  firom  his  Convent.  Pope 
7ttUu8  the  Seoond,  and  what  was  going-on  at  Rome,  must  have 
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filled  the  mind  of  Luther  with  amazement.  He  had  come  as  to 
the  Sacred  City,  throne  of  God's  Highpriest  on  Earth;  and  he 
found  it — what  we  know  I  Many  thoughts  it  must  have  given  the 
man;  many  which  we  have  no  record  of,  which  perhaps  he  did  not 
himself  know  how  to  utter.  This  Rome,  this  scene  of  false  priests, 
clothed  not  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  but  in  far  other  vesture,  in 
false:  but  wliat  is  it  to  Luther?  A  mean  man  he,  how  shall  he 
refoiTO  a  world?  That  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  A  humble, 
solitary  man,  why  should  he  at  all  meddle  with  the  world?  It 
was  the  task  of  quite  higher  men  than  he.  His  business  was  to 
guide  his  own  footsteps  wisely  tlirough  the  world.  Let  him  do 
his  own  obscure  duty  in  it  well ;  the  rest,  honible  and  dismal  as 
it  looks,  is  in  God's  hand,  not  in  his. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  what  might  have  been  tlie  issue,  had 
Roman  Popery  happened  to  pass  this  Luther  by ;  to  go  on  in  its 
great  wasteful  orbit,  and  not  come  athwart  his  little  path,  and 
force  him  to  assault  it!  Conceivable  enough  that,  in  this  case,  he 
might  have  held  his  peace  about  the  abuses  of  Rome ;  left  Provi- 
dence, and  God  on  high,  to  deal  ^^-ith  them!  A  modest  quiet 
man ;  not  prompt  he  to  attack  irreverently  persons  in  authority. 
His  clear  task,  as  I  say,  was  to  do  his  own  duty ;  to  walk  wisely 
in  this  world  of  confused  wickedness,  and  save  his  own  soul  alive. 
But  the  Roman  Highpriesthood  did  come  athwart  him :  afar  off 
at  Wittenberg  he,  Luther,  could  not  get  lived  in  honesty  for  it ; 
he  remonstrated,  resisted,  came  to  extremity ;  was  struck-at,  struck 
again,  and  so  it  came  to  wager  of  battle  between  them!  This  is 
wortli  attending  to  in  Luther's  history.  Perhaps  no  man  of  so 
humble,  peaceable  a  disposition  ever  filled  the  world  with  conten- 
tion. We  cannot  but  see  that  he  would  have  loved  privacy,  quiet 
diligence  in  the  shade;  that  it  was  against  his  will  he  ever  became 
a  notoriety.  Notoriety :  what  would  that  do  for  him  ?  The  goal 
of  his  march  through  this  world  was  the  Infinite  Heaven ;  an  in- 
dubitable goal  for  him:  in  a  few  years,  he  should  either  have 
attained  that,  or  lost  it  forever !  We  will  say  nothing  at  all,  I 
think,  of  that  sorrowfullest  of  theories,  of  its  being  some  mean 
shopkeeper  grudge,  of  the  Augustine  Monk  against  the  Donunican, 
that  first  kindled  the  wrath  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  We  will  say  to  the  people  who  maintain  it,  if  indeed 
any  such  exist  now ;  Get  first  into  the  sphere  of  thought  by  which 
it  is  so  much  as  possible  to  judge  of  Luther,  or  of  any  man  like 
Luther,  otherwise  than  distractedly ;  we  may  then  begin  arguing 
with  you. 

The  Monk  Tetzel,  sent  out  carelessly  in  the  way  of  trade,  by 
Leo  Tenth, — ^who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little  money,  and  for 
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the  rest  seems  to  have  been  a  Pagan  rather  than  a  Chnstian,  sc 
far  as  he  was  anything, — arriyed  at  Wittenberg,  and  drove  his 
scandalous  trade  there.  Luthera  flock  bought  Indulgences ;  in 
tlie  confessional  of  his  Church,  people  pleaded  to  him  that  thoy 
liad  already  got  their  sins  pardoned.  Luther,  if  he  would  not  be 
f6und  wanting  at  his  own  post,  a  false  sluggard  and  coward  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  little  space  of  ground  that  was  his  own  and  no 
other  man's,  had  to  step -forth  against  Indulgences,  and  declare 
aloud  that  tliey  were  a  futility  and  sorrowful  mockery,  that  no 
man*s  sins  could  be  pardoned  by  them.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
tlie  whole  Reformation.  We  know  how  ij  went;  forward  from 
this  first  public  challenge  of  Tetzel,  on  the  last  day  of  October 
1517,  through  remonstrance  and  argument; — spreading  ever  ^vider, 
rising  ever  higher;  till  it  became  unquenchable,  and  enveloped  all 
the  world.  Luther's  heart*8-deaire  was  to  have  this  grief  and  other 
griefs  amended ;  his  thought  was  still  far  other  than  that  of  intro- 
ducing separation  in  the  Church,  or  revolting  against  the  Pope, 
Father  of  Christendom. — The  elegant  Pagan  Pope  cai*ed  little 
about  this  Monk  and  his  doctrines;  wished,  however,  to  have  done 
with  the  noise  of  him :  in  a  space  of  some  three  years,  having  tried 
various  softer  methods,  he  thought  good  to  end  it  by  ftre.  He 
dooms  tlie  Monk's  writings  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  his 
body  to  be  sent  bound  to  Rome, — probably  for  a  similar  purpose. 
It  was  the  way  they  had  ended  with  Huss,  with  Jerome,  the  cen- 
tury before.  A  short  argument,  fire.  Poor  Huss:  he  came  to 
that  Constance  Council,  with  all  imaginable  promises  and  safe- 
conducts  ;  an  earnest,  not  rebellious  kind  of  man ;  they  laid  him 
instantly  in  a  stone  dungeon  '  three-feet  wide,  six-feet  high,  seven 
feet  long;'  burnt  the  true  voice  of  him  out  of  this  world ;  choked 
it  in  smoke  and  fire.    That  was  not  well  done ! 

I,  for  one,  pardon  Luther  for  now  altogether  revolting  against 
the  Pope.  The  elegant  Pagan,  by  tliis  fire-decree  of  his,  had  kin- 
dled into  noble  just  wrath  tJie  bravest  heart  then  living  in  this 
world.  The  bravest,  if  also  one  of  the  humblest,  peaceablest;  it 
was  now  kindled.  These  words  of  mine,  words  of  tnith  and  sober- 
ness, aiming  faiUifuUy,  as  human  inabilitj'  would  allow,  to  promote 
God's  tinith  on  £ai*tli,  and  save  men's  souls,  you,  God's  vicegerent 
on  eartli,  answer  them  by  the  hangman  and  fire  ?  You  will  bum 
me  and  tliem,  for  answer  to  the  God's-message  they  strove  to  bring 
you  ?  You  are  not  God's  vicegerent ;  you  are  another's  than  his, 
I  think  !  I  take  your  Bull,  as  an  emparchmented  Lie,  and  bum  ii. 
You  will  do  what  you  see  good  next :  this  is  what  I  do. — It  was  on 
the  10th  of  December  1520,  three  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
business,  that  Luther  '  with  a  great  eoncourae  of  people.*  took  thiy 
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indignant  step  of  buming  the  Pope's  fire-decree  *  at  tlio  Elster* 
Gate  of  Wittenberg/  Wittenberg  looked-on  '  witli  shoutings;*  the 
whole  world  was  looking-on.  The  Pope  should  not  have  provoked 
tliat  •  shout !  *  It  was  tlie  shout  of  the  a^vakening  of  nations.  The 
quiet  Gei*man  heart,  modest,  patient  of  much,  had  at  lengtli  got 
more  tlian  it  could  bear.  Foi-mulism,  Pagan  Popism,  and  other 
Falsehood  and  cori-upt  Semblance  had  iniled  long  enough:  and 
here  once  more  was  a  man  found  who  durst  tell  all  men  that  God's- 
world  stood  not  on  semblances  but  on  realities ;  that  Life  was  a 
trutli,  and  not  a  lie ! 

At  bottom,  as  was  said  above,  we  are  to  consider  Luther  as  a 
Prophet  Idol-breaker ;  a  bringer-back  of  men  to  reality.  It  is  tlie 
function  of  gi*eat  men  and  teachers.  Mahomet  said,  These  idols 
of  youYB  are  wood ;  you  put  wax  and  oil  on  them,  tlie  flies  stick  on 
tliem :  they  are  not  God,  I  tell  you,  they  are  black  wood !  LuUier 
said  to  the  Pope,  This  thing  of  yours  tliat  you  call  a  Paixlon  of 
Sins,  it  is  a  bit  of  i-agpapcr  with  ink.  It  is  notliing  else ;  it,  and 
80  much  like  it,  is  nothing  else.  God  alone  can  pai'don  sins. 
Popesliip,  spiritual  Fatherhood  of  God's  Church,  is  that  a  vain 
semblance,  of  cloth  and  parchment  ?  It  is  an  awful  fact.  God's 
Church  is  not  a  semblance,  Heaven  and  Hell  ai'e  not  semblances. 
I  stand  on  this,  since  you  drive  me  to  it.  Standing  on  this,  I  a 
poor  Gennan  Monk  am  stronger  than  you  all.  I  stand  solitary', 
friendless,  but  on  God's  Truth ;  you  with  your  tiaras,  triple-hats, 
>vith  your  treasuries  and  aiinories,  thunders  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, stand  on  the  Devil's  Lie,  and  are  not  so  strong ! — 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  Luther's  appeai-ance  there  on  the  1 7th  of 
April  1521,  may  be  considered  as  the  gi*eatest  scene  in  Modem 
European  History ;  the  point,  indeed,  from  which  the  whole  sub- 
sequent history  of  civilisation  takes  its  rise.  After  multiplied 
negotiations,  disputations,  it  had  come  to  this.  The  young  Empe- 
ror Charles  Fifth,  with  all  the  Princes  of  Geimany,  Papal  nuncios, 
dignitaries  spiritual  and  tempoi-al,  ai*e  assembled  tliere:  Luther 
is  to  appear  and  answer  for  himself,  whether  he  will  recant  or 
not.  The  world's  pomp  and  power  sits  there  on  this  hand :  on 
that,  stands-up  for  God's  Ti*uth,  one  man,  the  poor  miner  Hans 
Luthcr'c  Son.  Friends  had  reminded  him  of  Huss,  advised  him 
not  to  go;  he  would  not  be  advised.  A  large  company  of  friends 
rodc-out  to  meet  him,  with  still  more  earnest  warnings ;  he  an- 
swered, "Were  there  as  many  Devils  in  Worms  as  tliere  ai*e  roof- 
tiles,  I  would  on."  The  people,  on  the  morrow,  as  he  went  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  crowded  the  windows  and  housetops,  some  of 
them  calling  out  to  him,  in  solemn  words,  not  to  recant:  *' Who- 
soever denieth  mc  before  men !"  Uiey  cried  to  him, — as  in  a  kind 
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of  solemn  petition  andacyuration.  Was  it  not  in  reality  our  peti- 
tion too,  the  petition  of  the  whole  world,  lying  in  dark  boudaf^e 
of  soul,  paralysed  under  a  black  spectral  Nightmare  and  triple-hat- 
ted Chimera,  calling  itself  Father  in  (rod,  and  wha;t  not:  "  Free  us; 
it  rests  with  thee ;  desert  us  not  I"  Luther  did  not  desert  us.  His 
speech,  of  two  hours,  distinguished  itself  by  its  respectful,  wise  and 
honest  tone ;  submissive  to  whatsoever  could  lawfully  claim  sub- 
mission, not  submissive  to  any  more  than  tliat.  His  writings,  he 
said,  were  partly  his  own,  partly  derived  from  the  Word  of  God.  As 
to  what  was  his  own,  human  infirmity  entered  into  it ;  unguarded 
anger,  blindness,  many  things  doubtless  which  it  were  a  blessing 
for  him  could  he  abolish  altogether.  But  as  to  what  stood  on 
sound  truth  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  could  not  recant  it.  How 
could  he?  **  Confute  me,"  he  concluded,  "  by  proofs  of  Scripture, 
or  else  by  plain  just  arguments :  I  cannot  recant  otherwise.  For 
it  is  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to  do  aught  against  conscience. 
Here  stand  I;  I  oan  do  no  other:  God  assist  me!" — It  is,  as  we 
say,  the  greatest  moment  in  the  Modem  History  of  Men.  English 
Puritanism,  England  and  its  Parliaments,  Americas,  and  vast  work 
these  two  centuries ;  French  Revolution,  Europe  and  its  work  every- 
where at  present:  the  germ  of  it  all  lay  there:  had  Luther  in  that 
moment  done  other,  it  had  all  been  othei-wise !  The  European 
World  was  asking  him :  Am  I  to  sink  ever  lower  into  falsehood, 
stagnant  putrescence,  loathsome  accui*sed  death;  or,  with  what- 
ever paroxysm,  to  cast  the  falsehoods  out  of  me,  and  be  cured 
and  live  ? — 

Great  wars,  contentions  and  disunion  followed  out  of  this  Re- 
formation ;  which  last  down  to  our  day,  and  are  yet  far  from 
ended.  Great  talk  and  crimination  has  been  made  about  these. 
They  are  lamentable,  undeniable ;  but  after  all,  what  has  Luther 
or  his  cause  to  do  with  them?  It  seems  strange  reasoning  to 
charge  the  Reformation  with  all  this.  When  Hercules  turned  the 
purifying  river  into  King  Augeas's  stables,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
confusion  that  i*esulted  was  considerable  all  around  :  but  I  think 
it  was  not  Heroules*B  blame ;  it  was  some  other's  blame !  The  Re- 
formation might  bring  what  results  it  liked  when  it  came,  but  the 
Reformation  simply  could  not  help  coming.  To  all  Popes  and 
Popes'  advocates,  expostulating,  lamenting  and  accusing,  the  an- 
swer of  the  world  is :  Once  for  all,  your  Popehood  has  become  un- 
true. No  matter  how  good  it  was,  how  good  you  say  it  is,  we 
cannot  believe  it;  the  light  of  our^ole  mind,  given  us  to  walk-by 
from  Heaven  above,  finds  it  henceforth  a  thing  unbelievable.  Wc 
will  not  believe  it,  we  will  not  try  to  believe  it, — ^we  dare  not  *    The 
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thing  is  untrue;  we  were  traitors  against  the  Giver  of  all  Truth,  if 
we  durst  pretend  to  think  it  true.  Away  with  it ;  let  whatsoever 
likes  come  in  the  place  of  it :  with  it  we  can  have  no  faiiJier  trade  ! 
— Luther  and  his  Protestantism  is  not  responsible  for  wars ;  the 
£dse  Simulacra  that  forced  him  to  protest,  they  are  responsible. 
Luther  did  what  every  man  that  God  has  made  has  not  only  the 
right,  but  lies  under  the  sacred  duty,  to  do :  answered  a  False- 
hood when  it  questioned  him,  Dost  thou  believe  me? — No! — At 
what  cost  soever,  without  counting  of  costs,  this  thing  behoved  to 
be  done.  Union,  organisation  spiritual  and  material,  a  far  nobler 
than  any  Popedom  or  Feudalism  in  their  truest  days,  I  never 
doubt,  is  coming  for  the  world  ;  sure  to  come.  But  on  Fact  alone, 
not  on  Semblance  and  Simulacnim,  \vill  it  be  able  either  to  come, 
or  to  stand  when  come.  With  union  grounded  on  falsehood,  and 
ordering  us  to  speak  and  act  lies,  we  will  not  have  anything  to  do. 
Peace  ?  A  brutal  lethargy  is  peaceable,  the  noisome  grave  is  peace- 
able.   We  hope  for  a  living  peace,  not  a  dead  one  ! 

And  yet,  in  piizihg  justly  the  indispensable  blessings  of  the 
New,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  Old.  The  Old  was  ti-ue,  if  it  no 
longer  is.  In  Dante's  days  it  needed  no  sophistry,  self-blinding  or 
other  dishonesty,  to  get  itself  reckoned  true.  It  was  good  then ; 
nay  there  is  in  the  soul  of  it  a  deathless  good.  The  cry  of  *  No 
Popery,'  is  foolish  enough  in  these  days.  The  speculation  that 
Popery  is  on  the  increase,  building  new  chapels,  and  so  forth,  may 
pass  for  one  of  the  idlest  ever  started.  Very  curious  :  to  count-up 
a  few  Popish  chapels,  listen  to  a  few  Protestant  logic-choppings, — 
to  much  dull- droning  drowsy  inanity  that  ^till  calls  itself  Protest- 
ant, and  say:  See,  Protestantism  is  dsiid;  Popism  is  more  alive 
than  it,  will  be  alive  after  it ! — Drowsy  inanities,  not  a  few,  that 
can  themselves  Protestant  are  dead ;  but  Protestantism  has  not 
died  yet,  that  I  hear  of!  Protestantism,  if  we  will  look,  has  in 
these  days  produced  its  Goethe,  Its  Napoleon ;  German  Literature 
and  the  French  Revolution ;  rather  considerable  signs  of  Ufe ! 
Nay,  at  bottom,  what  else  is  alive  but  Protestantism  ?  The  life  of 
most  else  that  one  meets  is  a  galvanic  one  merely, — not  a  pleasant, 
not  a  lasting  sort  of  2ife ! 

Popery  can  build  new  chapels ;  welcome  to  do  so,  to  all  lengths. 
Popery  cannot  come  back,  any  more  than  Paganism  can,  —  which 
also  still  lingers  in  some  countries.  But,  indeed,  it  is  with  these 
things,  as  with  the  ebbing  of  the  sea :  you  look  at  the  waves  oscil- 
lating hither,  thither  on  the  beach ;  for  minutes  you  cannot  tell  how 
it  is  going ;  look  in  half  an  hour  where  it  is, — look  in  half  a  cen- 
tury where  your  Popehood  is !  Alas,  would  there  were  no  greater 
danger  to  our  Europe  than  the  poor  old  Pope's  rcA-ival !  Tlior  may 
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as  soon  tiy  to  revive. — And  withal  this  oscillation  has  a  moan  in  j». 
The  poor  old  Popehood  will  not  die  away  entirely,  as  Thor  has 
done,  for  some  time  yet;  nor  ought  it.  We  may  say,  the  Old  never 
dies  till  this  happen.  Till  all  the  soul  of  good  that  was  in  it  liave 
got  itself  tmnsfused  into  the  pi*actical  New.  While  a  good  work 
remains  capahle  of  heing  done  by  the  Romish  form ;  or,  what  is 
in«lusive  of  all,  while  a  pious  life  remains  capable  of  being  led  by 
it,  just  so  long,  if  we  consider,  will  this  or  the  other  human  soul 
adopt  it,  go  about  as  a  living  Avitness  of  it.  So  long  it  will  obtinide 
itself  on  the  eye  of  us  who  reject  it,  till  we  in  our  practice  too  have 
appropriated  whatsoever  of  truth  was  in  it.  Then,  but  also  not 
till  then,  it  will  have  no  chanm  more  for  any  man.  It  lasts  here 
for  a  purpose.    Let  it  last  as  long  as  it  can. — 

Of  Luther  I  will  add  now,  in  reference  to  all  tliese  wars  and 
bloodshed,  the  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  them  began  so  long  as 
he  continued  living.  The  controversy  did  not  get  to  fighting  so 
long  as  he  was  there.  To  me  it  is  proof  of  his  greatness  in  all 
senses,  tliis  fact.  How  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  that  has  stiiTcd- 
up  some  vast  commotion,  who  does  not  himself  perish,  swept-away 
in  it !  Such  is  the  usual  course  of  revolutionists.  Luther  con- 
tinued, in  a  good  degree,  sovereign  of  this  greatest  revolution;  all 
Protestants,  of  what  rank  or  function  soever,  looking  much  to  him 
for  guidance :  and  he  held  it  peaceable,  continued  firm  at  the  cen- 
tre of  it.  A  man  to  do  this  must  have  a  kinf;ly  faculty :  he  must 
have  the  gift  to  discern  at  all  turns  where  the  true  heart  of  the 
matter  lies,  and  to  plant  himself  courageously  on  that,  as  a  strong 
tiiie  man,  that  other  trAe  men  may  rally  round  him  there.  He 
will  not  continue  leader  of  men  otherwise.  Luthers  clear  deep 
force  of  judgment,  his  force  of  all  sorts,  of  silence,  of  tolerance  and 
moderation,  among  others,  are  very  notable  in  these  circumstances. 

Tolerance,  I  say ;  a  very  genuine  kind  of  tolerance :  he  distin- 
guishes what  is  essential,  and  what  is  not ;  the  unessential  may  go 
vciy  much  as  it  will.  A  complaint  comes  to  him  that  such  and  such 
ft  Reformed  Preacher  *  will  not  preach  without  a  cassock.'  Well, 
answers  Luther,  what  harm  will  a  cassock  do  the  man?    *  Let  him 

*  liave  a  cassock  to  preach  in ;  let  him  have  three  cassocks  if  he  find 

*  benefit  in  them  !'  His  conduct  in  the  matter  of  Karlstadt*8  wild 
image-breaking'  of  the  Anabaptists ;  of  the  Peasants*  War,  shbws 
a  noble  strength,  veiy  different  from  spasmodic  violence.  With 
sure  prompt  insight  he  discriminates  what  is  what :  a  strong  just 
man.  he  spealcs-forth  what  is  the  wise  course,  and  all  men  follow 
him  in  that.  Lutlier'a  Written  Works  give  similar  festimony  of 
him.    The  dialect  of  these  speculations  is  now  gi'own  obsolete  for 
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118 ;  but  one  still  reads  them  with  a  singular  atti*action.  And  in- 
deed the  mere  grammatical  diction  is  still  legible  enough ;  Luther's 
merit  in  litei-ary  history  is  of  the  gi*eatest :  his  dialect  became  the 
language  of  all  writing.  They  are  not  well  wiitten,  these  Four* 
and-tweuty  Quartos  of  his  ;  wiitten  hastily,  witli  quite  other  than 
liteiiiry  objects.  But  in  no  Books  have  I  found  a  more  i-obust, 
genuine,  I  will  say  noble  faculty  of  a  man  than  in  these.  A  rug- 
ged honesty,  homeliness,  simplicity ;  a  rugged  sterling  sense  and 
8ti*ength.  He  flashes  -  out  illumination  fi-bm  him ;  his  smiting 
idiomatic  phitises  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  secret  of  the  matter. 
Good  humour  too,  nay  tender  affection,  nobleness,  and  depth  :  this 
man  could  have  been  a  Poet  too  !  He  had  to  work  an  Epic  Poem, 
not  write  one.  I  call  him  a  great  Thinker ;  as  indeed  his  greatness 
of  hoaii;  already  betokens  that. 

Richter  says  of  Luther's  words,  'his  words  are  half- battles.' 
They  may  be  called  so.  The  essential  quality  of  him  was,  that  ho 
could  fight  and  conquer ;  that  he  was  a  light  piece  of  human  Va- 
lour. No  more  valiant  man,  no  mortal  heart  to  be  called  braver t 
Uiat  one  has  record  of,  ever  lived  in  that  Teutonic  Kindred,  whose 
character  is  valour.  His  defiance  of  the  *  Devils'  in  Worms  was 
not  a  mere  boast,  as  the  like  might  be  if  now  spoken.  It  was  a 
faith  of  Luther's  that  there  were  Devils,  spiritual  denizens  of  the 
Pit,  continually  besetting  men.  Many  times,  in  his  writings,  this 
tui*ns-up ;  and  a  most  small  sneer  has  been  gix>unded  on  it  by 
some.  In  the  room  of  the  Waitburg  where  he  sat  translating  the 
Bible,  they  still  show  yoti  a  black  spot  on  the  wall ;  the  8ti*ange 
memorial  of  one  of  these  conflicts.  Luther  sat  translating  one  of 
the  Psalms;  he  was  worn -down  >vith  long  labour,  with  sickness, 
abstinence  from  food :  thei*e  rose  before  him  some  hideous  inde- 
finable Image,  which  he  took  for  the  Evil  One,  to  forbid  his  work : 
Luther  started-up,  with  fiend-defiance ;  flung  his  inkstand  at  the 
spectre,  and  it  disappeai'ed  !  The  spot  still  remains  there ;  a  cu- 
rious monument  of  sevei-al  things.  Any  apothecary's  apprentice 
can  now  tell  us  what  we  ai*e  to  think  of  tliis  appaiition,  in  a  scien- 
tific sense :  but  the  man's  heai't  that  dare  rise  defiant,  face  to  face, 
against  Hell  itself,  can  give  no  higher  proof  of  feaiicssuess.  The 
thing  he  will  quail  before,  exists  not  on  this  Eailh  or  under  it. — 
Fearless  enough !    '  The  Devil  is  aware,'  writes  he  on  one  occasion, 

*  that  this  does  not  proceed  out  of  fear  in  me.  I  have  seen  and 
'  defied  innumerable  Devils.  Duke  George/  of  Leipzig,  a  great 
enemy  of  his, '  Duke  George  is  not  equal  to  one  Devil,' — far  shoit 
of  a  Devil !    *  If  I  had  business  at  Leipzig,  I  would  ride  into  Leip- 

*  zig,  though  it  rained  Duke-Georges  i<fr  nine  days  running.'  What 
a  reservoir  of  Dukes  to  ride  into  1 — 
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At  the  same  time,  they  err  greatly  who  imagine  that  thin  man's 
eourage  was  ferocity,  mere  coarse  disobedient  obstinacy  and  sava- 
gery, as  many  do.  Far  from  that.  There  may  be  an  absence  of 
fear  which  arises  from  tlie  absence  of  thought  or  affection,  from 
the  presence  of  hatred  and  stupid  fury.  We  do  not  value  the 
courage  of  the  tiger  highly !  With  Luther  it  was  far  otherwise ; 
no  accusation  could  be  more  uigust  than  this  of  mere  fidrocious 
violence  brought  against  him.  A  most  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of 
pity  and  love,  as  indeed  the  truly  valiant  heart  ever  is.  The  tiger 
before  a  stronger  foe — ^flies :  the  tiger  is  not  what  we  call  valiant, 
only  fierce  and  cruel.  I  know  few  things  more  touching  than  those 
soft  breathings  of  affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother's,  in  this 
great  wild  heart  of  Luther.  So  honest,  unadulterated  with  any 
cant ;  homely,  rude  in  their  utterance ;  pure  as  water  welling  from 
the  rock.  What,  in  fact,  was  all  that  downpressed  mood  of  despair 
and  reprobation,  which  we  saw  in  his  youth,  but  the  outcome  of 
preeminent  thoughtful  gentleness,  affections  too  keen  and  fine  ? 
It  is  the  course  such  men  as  the  poor  Poet  Cowper  fall  into.  Lu- 
tlier  to  a  slight  observer,  might  have  seemed  a  timid,  weak  man ; 
modesty,  affectionate  shrinking  tenderness  the  chief  distinction  .of 
him.  It  is  a  noble  valour  which  is  roused  in  a  heart  like  this,  once 
stin*ed-up  into  defiance,  all  kindled  into  a  heavenly  blaze. 

In  Luther's  Table-Talkj  a  posthumous  Book  of  anecdotes  and 
sayings  collected  by  his  friends,  the  most  int^esting  now  of  all  the 
Books  proceeding  from  him,  we  have  many  beautifUl  unconscious 
displays  of  the  man,  and  what  sort  of  nature  he  had.  His  beha- 
viour at  the  deathbed  of  his  little  Daughter,  so  still,  so  great  and 
loving,  is  among  the  most  affecting  things.  He  is  resigned  that 
his  little  Magdalene  should  die,  yet  longs  inexpressibly  that  she 
might  live ; — ^follows,  in  awestruck  thought,  the  flight  of  her  little 
soul  through  those  unknown  realms.  Awestruck ;  most  heailfelt, 
we  can  see ;  and  sincere, — for  after  all  dogmatic  creeds  and  articles, 
he  feels  what  nothing  it  is  that  we  know,  or  can  know :  His  little 
Magdalene  shall  be  with  God,  as  God  wills ;  for  Lutjier  too  that 
is  all ;  Idam  is  all. 

Once,  he  looks-out  from  his  solitary  Patmos,  the  Castle  of  Co- 
burg,  in  the  middle  of  the  night :  The  great  vault  of  Immensity, 
long  flights  of  clouds  sailing  through  it, — dumb,  gaunt,  huge  :-^ 
who  supports  all  that  ?  "  None  ever  saw  the  pillars  of  it ;  yet  it  is 
suppoited.**  Qod  supports  it.  We  must  know  that  God  is  great, 
that  God  is  good ;  and  trust,  where  we  cannot  see. — Returning 
home  from  Leipzig  once,  he  is  struck  by  the  beau^of  the  harvest- 
fields  :  How  it  stands,  that  golden  yeHow  com,  on  its  fair  taper 
stem,  its  golden  head  bent,  all  rioh  And  waving  thbee.—^the  jneek 
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Earth,  at  God's  kind  bidding,  has  produced  it  once  again;  the 
bread  of  man  I — In  the  garden  at  Wittenberg  one  evening  at  suu' 
set,  a  little  bird  has  perched  for  the  night :  That  little  bird,  says 
Luther,  above  it  are  the  stars  and  deep  Heaven  of  worlds  ,  yet  it 
has  folded  its  little  wings ;  gone  trustfully  to  rest  there  as  in  its 

home :  the  Maker  of  it  has  given  it  too  a  home  ! Neither  are 

mii-thful  turns  wanting :  there  is  a  great  free  human  heart  in  this 
man.  The  common  speech  of  him  has  a  rugged  nobleness,  idiom- 
atic, expressive,  genuine ;  gleams  here  and  there  vnih  beautiful 
poetic  tints.  One  feels  him  to  be  a  great  brother  man.  His  love 
of  Music,  indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  were,  the  summary  of  all  these 
affections  in  him  ?  Many  a  wild  unutterability  he  spoke-foi-th  from 
him  in  the  tones  of  his  flute.  The  Devils  fled  from  his  flute,  he 
says.  Death-defiance  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  love  of  music  on 
the  other ;  I  could  call  these  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  gi-eat 
soul ;  between  these  two  all  great  things  had  room. 

Luther's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him ;  in  Kranach's  best 
portraits  I  find  tlie  true  Luther.  A  rude,  plebeian  face;  with  "its 
huge  crag-like  brows  and  bones,  the  emblem  of  rugged  energy ;  at 
first,  almost  a  repulsive  face.  Yet  in  the  eyes  especially  there  is  a 
wild  silent  sorrow ;  an  unnamable  melancholy,  the  element  of  all 
gentle  and  fine  affections ;  giving  to  the  rest  the  true  stamp  of  no- 
bleness. Laughter  was  in  this  Luther,  as  we  said ;  but  tears  also 
were  there.  Tears  also  were  appointed  him ;  tears  and  hard  toil. 
The  basis  of  his  life  was  Sadness,  Earnestness.  In  his  latter  days, 
after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he  expresses  himself  heartily  weaty 
of  living ;  he  considers  that  God  alone  can  and  \n\l  regulate  the 
course  things  ai*e  tailing,  and  that  perhaj^s  the  Day  of  Judgment  is 
not  far.  As  for  him,  he  longs  for  one  thing :  that  God  would  re- 
lease him  from  his  labour,  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest.  They 
understand  little  of  the  man  who  cite  this  in  discredit  of  him ! — I 
will  call  this  Luther  a  true  Great  Man ;  great  in  intellect,  in  cour- 
age, affection  and  integrity ;  one  of  our  most  lovable  and  precious 
men.  Great,  not  as  a  hewn  obelisk ;  but  as  an  Alpine  mountain, 
— so  simple,  honest,  spontaneous,  not  setting-up  to  be  great  at  all; 
there  for  quite  another  pui-pose  than  being  great !  Ah  yes,  unsub- 
duable  granite,  piercing  far  and  >vide  into  the  Heavens;  yet  in 
the  clefts  of  it  fountains,  green  beautiful  valleys  with  flowers !  A 
right  Spiritual  Hero  and  Prophet ;  once  more,  a  true  Son  of  Nature 
and  Fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and  many  that  are  to  come 
yet,  will  be  thankful  to  Heaven. 

The  most  interesting  phasis  which  the  Reformation  anywhere 
assumes,  especially  for  us  English,  is  that  of  Puritanism.     In  Lu- 
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ther's  own  couutry,  Protestantism  soon  dwindled  into  a  rather  bar- 
ren affair:  not  a  religion  or  faith,  but  rather  now  a  theological 
jangling  of  argument,  the  proper  seat  of  it  not  tlie  heait;  the 
essence  of  it  sceptical  contention :  which  indeed  has  jangled  moi*e 
and  more,  down  to  Yoltaiiism  itself, — through  Gustavus-Adolphus 
contentions  onward  to  French-Revolution  ones  !  But  in  our  Island 
there  arose  a  Puritanism,  which  even  got  itself  established  as  a 
Presbyteiianism  and  National  Church  among  the  Scotch ;  which 
came  forth  as  a  real  business  of  the  heart ;  and  has  produced  in 
tlie  world  vary  notable  fruit.  In  some  senses,  one  may  say  it  is 
the  only  phasis  of  Protestantism  that  ever  got  to  the  lunk  of  being 
a  Faith,  a  true  heai-t-communication  >\dth  Heaven,  and  of  exhibit- 
ing itself  in  History  as  such.  We  must  spare  a  few  words  for 
Knox ;  himself  a  bi-ave  and  remarkable  man ;  but  still  more  im- 
portant as  Chief  Priest  and  Founder,  which  one  may  consider  him 
to  be,  of  the  Faitli  that  became  Scotland's,  New  England's,  Oliver 
Cromwell's.  Histoiy  will  have  something  to  say  about  this,  for 
9omo  time  to  come ! 

We  may  censure  Puiitanism  as  we  please ;  and  no  one  of  us,  I 
suppose,  but  would  find  it  a  veiy  rough  defective  thing.  But  we, 
and  all  men,  may  uudci*stand  that  it  was  a  genuine  thing ;  for  Na- 
ture has  adopted  it,  and  it  has  grown,  and  grows.  I  say  some- 
times, that  all  goes  by  wager-of-battle  in  this  world ;  that  strengtht 
well  understood,  is  the  measui'e  of  all  worth.  Give  a  thing  time; 
if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing.  Look  now  at  American  Saxon- 
dom ;  and  at  that  little  Fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  two- 
hundi-ed  years  ago,  from  Delfb  Haven  in  Holland !  Were  we  of 
open  sense  as  the  Greeks  were,  we  had  found  a  Poem  here ;  one 
of  Natm^'s  own  Poems,  such  as  she  writes  in  broad  facts  over 
gi'cat  continents.  For  it  was  properly  the  beginning  of  America : 
there  were  straggling  settlers  in  America  before,  some  material  as 
of  a  body  was  there ;  but  the  soul  of  it  was  first  this.  These  poor 
men,  driven-out  of  their  own  country,  not  able  well  to  Uve  in  Hol- 
land, determine  on  settling  in  the  New  World.  Black  untamed 
forests  ai-e  thei-e,  and  wild  savage  ci-eatures ;  but  not  so  cmel  as 
Stai'chamber  hangmen.  They  thought  the  Eaith  would  yield  them 
food,  if  they  tilled  honestly ;  the  everlasting  heaven  would  stretch, 
there  too,  overhead ;  they  should  be  left  in  peace,  to  pi-epai-e  for 
Eternity  by  living  well  in  this  world  of  Time ;  worshiping  in  what 
they  thought  the  true,  not  the  idolatrous  way.  They  clubbed  their 
small  means  together ;  hired  a  ship,  the  little  ship  Mayflower,  and 
made  ready  to  set  sail.  In  NettTt  History  of  tlie  Puritan t^  is  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  of  their  dc7)nrturc  :  solemnity,  wo  might 
1  Neui  (London,  17^),  i.  4»0. 
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call  it  mther,  for  it  was  a  real  act  of  worship.  Their  minister  went 
down  with  them  to  the  heach,  and  their  hretliieii  whom  they  were 
to  leave  behind ;  all  joined  in  solemn  prayer,  That  God  would 
have  pity  on  His  poor  children,  and  go  with  them  into  that  waste 
wilderness,  for  He  also  had  made  that,  He  was  there  also  as  well 
as  here. — Hah  1  These  men,  I  think,  had  a  work  !  The  weak 
thing,  weaker  tlian  a  child,  becomes  strong  one  day,  if  it  be  a  true 
thing.  PuriUinism  was  only  dos2)icable,  laughable  then  ;  but  no- 
body can  manage  to  laugh  at  it  now.  Puritanism  has  got  weapons 
and  sinews ;  it  has  lire-arms,  war-navies ;  it  lias  cunning  in  its  ten 
fiugei-Sf  strength  in  its  right  arm ;  it  can  steer  ships,  fell  forests, 
remove  mountains ; — it  is  one  of  the  strongest  things  under  this 
sun  at  present ! 

In  the  history  of  Scotland  too,  I  can  find  properly  but  one 
epoch :  we  may  say,  it  contains  nothing  of  world-interest  at  all  but 
Uiis  Reformation  by  Knox.  A  poor  barren  country,  full  of  conti- 
nual broils,  dissensions,  massacrings ;  a  jjeople  in  the  last  state  of 
rudeness  and  destitution,  little  better  perhaps  tlian  Ireland  at  this 
day.  Hungry  tieitio  barons,  not  so  much  as  able  to  form  any 
ai-ningement  with  each  other  how  to  divide  what  they  Heeced  fi-om 
these  poor  drudges ;  but  obliged,  as  the  Columbian  Kepublics  aie 
at  this  day,  to  make  of  every  alteration  a  revolution ;  no  way  of 
changing  a  ministry  but  by  hanging  the  old  ministers  on  gibbets : 
tliis  is  a  historical  spectacle  of  no  very  singular  significance  ! 
*Bmveiy'  enough,  I  doubt  not;  fierce  fighting  in  abundance:  but 
not  bmver  or  fiercer  than  that  of  their  old  Scandinavian  Sea-king 
ancestoi*s;  wJiose  exploits  we  have  not  found  worth  dwelling-on ! 
It  is  a  country  as  yet  witliout  a  soul :  nothing  developed  in  it  but 
what  is  rude,  external,  semi-animal.  And  now  at  the  Refonnation, 
the  internal  life  is  kindled,  as  it  were,  under  the  ribs  of  tliis  out- 
ward material  death.  A  cause,  the  noblest  of  causes  kindles  itself, 
like  a  beacon  set  on  high ;  high  as  Heaven,  yet  attainable  from 
Karth ; — whereby  the  moanost  man  becomes  not  a  Citizen  only, 
but  a  Member  of  Christ's  visible  Church ;  a  veritable  Hero,  if  he 
prove  a  true  man  ! 

Well ;  this  is  what  I  mean  by  a  whole  *  nation  of  heroes  ;*  a  be- 
lieoing  nation.  There  needs  not  a  great  soul  to  make  a  hero ;  there 
needs  a  god-created  soul  which  will  be  ti*ue  to  its  oiigin ;  that  will 
be  a  great  soul !  The  hke  has  been  seen,  we  find.  The  like  will 
be  again  seen,  under  wider  forms  than  the  Presbyterian :  there  can 
be  no  lasting  good  done  till  tlion. — Imijossible  !  say  some.  Possi- 
ble ?  Has  it  not  beeUf  in  this  world,  as  a  practised  fact  ?  Did  Hero- 
worship  fail  in  Knox's  case?  Or  arc  we  made  of  other  clay  now? 
Did  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  add  some  now  j^roperty 
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to  the  soul  of  man  ?  God  made  the  soul  of  man.  He  did  not  doom 
any  soul  of  man  to  live  as  a  Hypothesis  and  Hearsay,  in  a  world 
filled  with  such,  and  with  the  fatal  work  and  fruit  of  such ! 

But  to  return :  This  that  Knox  did  for  his  Nation,  I  say,  we  may 
really  call  a  resuirection  as  from  death.  It  was  not  a  smooth  busi- 
ness ;  but  it  was  welcome  surely,  and  cheap  at  that  price,  had  it 
been  far  rougher.  On  the  whole,  cheap  at  any  price ; — as  life  is. 
The  people  began  to  live:  they  needed  first  of  all  to  do  that,  at 
what  cost  and  costs  soever.  Scotch  Literature  and  Thought, 
Scotch  Industry ;  James  Watt,  David  Hume,  Waltei-  Scott,  Robert 
Burns :  I  find  Knox  and  the  Reformation  acting  in  the  heart's  core 
of  eveiy  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena ;  I  find  that  without 
the  Reformation  they  would  not  have  been.  Or  what  of  Scotland  ? 
The  Pui-itanism  of  Scotland  became  that  of  England,  of  New  Eng- 
land. A  tumult  in  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh  spread  into  a 
universal  battle  and  struggle  over  all  these  realms ; — ^there  came- 
out,  after  fifty-years  struggling,  what  we  all  call  the  *  Ohrious  Re- 
volution/ a  Haheoi'Chrpas  Act,  Free  Parliaments,  and  much  else ! — 
Alas,  is  it  not  too  true  what  we  said,  That  many  men  in  the  van  do 
always,  like  Russian  soldiers,  march  into  the  ditch  of  Schwiednitz, 
and  fill  it  up  with  their  dead  bodies,  that  the  rear  may  pass-over 
them  dry-shod,  and  gain  the  honour  ?  How  many  earnest  rugged 
Oromwells,  Knoxes,  poor  Peasant  Covenanters,  wrestling,  battling 
for  very  life,  in  rough  miry  places,  have  to  straggle,  and  suffer,  and 
fall,  greatly  censured,  bemired, — ^before  a  beautiful  Revolution  of 
Eighty-eight  can  step-over  them  in  official  pumps  and  silk-stock- 
ings, wdth  universal  thi*ee-times-three ! 

It  seems  to  me  hard  measure  that  this  Scottish  man,  now  after 
three-hundred  yearS,  should  have  to  plead  like  a  culprit  before  the 
world ;  intrinsically  for  having  been,  in  such  way  as  it  was  then 
possible  to  be,  the  bravest  of  all  Scotchmen !  Had  he  been  a  poor 
Half  and-half,  he  could  have  crouched  into  the  comer,  like  so  many 
othei*s ;  Scotland  had  not  been  delivered ;  and  Knox  had  been 
without  blame.  He  i^  the  one  Scotchman  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
his  country  and  the  world  owe  a  debt.  He  has  to  plead  that  Scot- 
land would  forgive  him  for  having  been  worth  to  it  any  million 
*  unblamable'  Scotchmen  that  need  no  forgiveness !  He  bared  his 
breast  to  the  battle ;  had  to  row  in  French  galleys,  wander  forlorn 
in  exile,  in  clouds  and  storms ;  was  censured,  shot-at  through  his 
windows ;  had  a  right  sore  fighting  life :  if  this  world  were  his 
place  of  recompense,  he  had  made  but  a  bad  venture  of  it.  I  can 
not  apologise  for  Knox.  To  him  it  is  very  indifferent,  these  two* 
hundred- and- fifty  years  or  more,  what  men  say  of  him.  But  we, 
having  got  above  all  those  details  of  his  battle,  and  living  now  in 
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clearness  on  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  we,  for  our  own  sake,  ought 
to  look  through  the  rumours  and  controversies  enveloping  the 
man,  into  the  man  himself. 

For  one  thing,  I  will  remark  tliat  this  post  of  Prophet  to  his 
Nation  was  not  of  his  seeking ;  Knox  had  lived  forty  years  quietly 
obscure,  before  he  became  conspicuous.  He  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents ;  had  got  a  college  education ;  become  a  Priest ;  adopted 
the  Reformation,  and  seemed  well  content  to  guide  his  own  steps 
by  the  light  of  it,  nowise  unduly  intruding  it  on  others.  He  had 
lived  as  Tutor  in  gentlemen's  families ;  preaching  when  any  body 
of  persons  wished  to  hear  his  doctrine :  resolute  he  to  walk  by  the 
tiHth,  and  speak  the  tinith  when  called  to  do  it ;  not  ambitious  of 
more ;  not  fancying  himself  capable  of  more.  In  this  entirely  ob- 
scure way  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty ;  was  with  the  small 
body  of  RefoiTuers  who  were  standing  siege  in  St.  Andrew's  Castle, 
— ^when  one  day  in  their  chapel,  the  Preacher  after  finishing  his 
exhortation  to  these  fighters  in  the  forloiTi  hope,  said  suddenly, 
That  there  ought  to  be  other  speakers,  tliat  all  men  who  had  a 
piiesrs  heart  and  gift  in  them  ought  now  to  speak ; — which  gifts 
and  heart  one.of  tlieir  own  number,  John  Knox  the  name  of  him, 
had :  Had  he  not  ?  said  the  Preacher,  appealing  to  all  the  audi- 
ence :  What  then  is  his  duty?  The  people  answered  affirmatively; 
it  was  a'  ciiminal  forsaking  of  his  post,  if  such  a  man  held  the  word 
that  was  in  him  silent.  Poor  Knox  was  obliged  to  stand-up ;  he 
attempted  to  reply ;  he  could  say  no  word ; — burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  ran  out.  It  is  worth  remembering,  that  scene.  He  was 
in  pjrievous  trouble  for  some  days.  He  felt  what  a  small  faculty 
was  his  for  this  great  woi-k.  He  felt  what  a  baptism  he  was  called 
to  be  baptised  withal.    He  '  burst  into  tears.' 

Our  primary  characteristic  of  a  Hero,  that  he  is  sincere,  applies 
emphatically  to  Knox.  It  is  not  denied  anywhere  that  this,  what- 
ever might  be  his  other  qualities  or  faults,  is  among  the  truest  of 
men.  With  a  singular  instinct  he  holds  to  the  truth  and  fact ;  the 
truth  alone  is  there  for  him,  the  rest  a  mere  shadow  and  deceptive* 
nonentity.  However  feeble,  forlorn  the  reality  may  seem,  on  that 
and  that  only  can  he  take  his  stand.  In  the  Galleys  of  the  River 
Loire,  whither  Knox  and  the  others,  after  their  Castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's was  taken,  had  been  sent  as  Galley-slaves, — some  officer  or 
priest,  one  day,  presented  them  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
requiring  that  they,  the  blasphemous  heretics,  should  do  it  rever- 
ence. Mother?  Mother  of  God?  said  Knox,  when  the  turn  came 
to  him :  This  is  no  Mother  of  God :  this  is  '  a  pented  hreddt — a 
piece  of  wood,  I  tell  you,  with  paint  on  it  I  She  is  fitter  for  swim- 
ming, I  think,  than  for  being  woi-shiped,  added  Knox;  and  flung 
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tho  thing  into  tlio  river.  It  was  not  very  cheap  jesting  there :  but 
come  of  it  what  might,  this  thing  to  Knox  was  and  must  continue 
nothing  other  than  the  real  truth ;  it  was  a  pented  hredd :  worship 
it  he  would  not.  He  told  his  fellow -prisoners,  in  this  darkest 
time,  to  be  of  courage ;  the  Cause  tliey  had  was  the  true  one,  and 
must  and  would  prosper ;  the  whole  world  could  not  put  it  down. 
Reality  is  of  God's  making;  it  is  alone  strong.  How  raosiy  pented 
breddSy  pretending  to  be  real,  ai*e  fitter  to  swim  than  to  be  wor- 
shiped I — This  Knox  cannot  live  but  by  fact :  he  clings  to  reality 
as  the  shipwrecked  sailor  to  the  cliff.  He  is  an  instance  to  us  how 
a  man,  by  sincerity  itself,  becomes  heroic :  it  is  the  grand  gift  he 
has.  We  find  in  Knox  a  good  honest  intellectual  talent,  no  trans- 
cendent one; — a  narrow,  inconsiderable  man,  as  compai'ed  with 
Luther :  but  in  heartfelt  instinctive  adherence  to  truth,  in  sineerityt 
as  we  say, •'he  has  no  superior;  nay,  one  might  ask,  What  equal  he 
has  ?  The  heart  of  him  is  of  the  tme  Prophet  cast.  "  He  lies 
there,"  said  the  Earl  of  Morton  at  his  grave,  "  who  never  feared  the 
face  of  man."  He  resembles,  more  than  any  of  the  modems,  an 
Old-Hebrew  Prophet.  The  same  inflexibility,  intolerance,  rigid 
nari*ow-looking  adherence  to  God's  tinith,  stem  rebuke  in  the  name 
of  God  to  all  thai  foreake  truth :  an  Old  Hebrew  Prophet  in  the 
guise  of  an  Edinburgh  Minister  of  tlie  Sixteenth  Centuiy.  We  ai'e 
to  take  him  for  that ;  not  require  him  to  be  other. 

Knox's  conduct  to  Queen  Maiy,  the  hai*sh  visits  he  used  to 
make  in  her  own  palace,  to  reprove  her  there,  have  been  much  com- 
mented upon.  Such  cruelty,  such  coai'seness  fills  us  with  indig- 
nation. On  reading  the  actual  narrative  of  the  business,  what 
Knox  said,  and  what  Knox  meant,  I  must  say  one*s  ti*agio  feeling 
is  mther  disappointed.  They  are  not  so  coarse,  Uiese  speeches ; 
they  seem  to  me  about  as  fine  as  tho  circumstances  would  pennit ! 
Knox  was  not  there  to  do  the  courtier;  he  came  on  another  eniuid. 
Whoever,  reading  these  colloquies  of  his  with  the  Queen,  thinks 
they  aie  vulgar  insolences  of  a  plebeian  priest  to  a  delicate  high 
lady,  mistakes  the  purport  and  essence  of  them  altogether.  It 
was  unfortunately  not  possible  to  be  polite  with  tlie  Queen  of 
Scotland,  unless  one  proved  untnie  to  the  Nation  and  Cause  of 
Scotland.  A  man  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  land  of  his  biith 
made  a  hunting- field  for  intriguing  ambitious  Guises,  and  the 
Cause  of  God  ti-ampled  underfoot  of  Falsehoods,  Formulas  and 
the  Devil's  Cause,  had  no  method  of  making  himself  agreeable  I 
*'  Better  that  women  weep,"  said  Morton,  **  than  that  beai*ded  men 
be  forced  to  weep."  Knox  was  the  constitutional  opposition-party 
in  Scotland :  thp  Nobles  of  the  country,  called  by  their  station  to 
take  that  post,  were  not  found  in  it;  Knox  had  to  go,  or  no  onoi 
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The  hapless  Queen ; — but  tlie  still  more  hapless  Country,  if  she 
were  made  happy!  Maiy  hei-self  was  not  without  sharpness 
enough,  among  her  other  qualities :  "  Who  are  you,"  said  she  once, 
"  that  presume  to  school  tlie  nobles  and  sovereign  of  this  realm?" 
— "  Madam,  a  subject  bom  -vitliin  tlie  same,"  answered  he.  Rea- 
sonably answered !  If  the  subject'  have  ti-uth  to  speak,  it  is  not 
the  '  subject*s'  footing  that  will  fail  him  here. — 

We  blame  Knox  for  his  intolerance.  Well,  surely  it  is  good 
that  each  of  us  be  as  tolerant  as  possible.  Yet,  at  bottom,  after 
all  the  talk  there  is  and  has  been  about  it,  what  is  tolerance? 
Tolei-ance  has  to  tolerate  the  unessential ;  and  to  see  well  what 
that  is.  Tolerance  has  to  be  noble,  measured,  just  in  its  veiy 
wrath,  when  it  can  tolerate  no  longer.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
not  altogether  here  to  tolerate !  We  are  here  to  resist,  to  control 
and  vanquish  withal.  We  do  not  '  tolerate' Falsehoods,  Thiev- 
eiies,  Iniquities,  when  they  fasten  on  us ;  we  say  to  them,  Thou 
art  talse,  thou  art  not  tolerable  1  We  ai-e  here  to  extinguish  False- 
hoods, and  put  an  end  to  them,  in  some  wise  way !  I  will  not 
quarrel  so  much  with  the  way ;  the  doing  of  the  thing  is  our  great 
concern.    In  this  sense  Enox  was,  full  surely,  intolerant. 

A  man  sent  to  row  in  French  Galleys,  and  such  like,  for  teach- 
ing the  Truth  in  his  own  land,  cannot  always  be  in  the  mildest 
humour !  I  am  not  prepai'ed  to  say  that  Knox  had  a  soft  temper ; 
nor  do  I  know  that  he  had  what  we  call  an  ill  temper.  An  ill  na- 
ture he  decidedly  had  not.  Kind  honest  affections  dwelt  in  the 
much-enduring,  hard-worn,  ever-battling  man.  That  he  cotUd  re- 
buke Queens,  and  had  such  weight  among  those  proud  turbulent 
Nobles,  proud  enough  whatever  else  they  were ;  and  could  main- 
tain to  the  end  a  kind  of  virtual  Presidency  and  Sovereignty  in 
that  wild  realm,  he  who  was  only '  a  subject  bom  within  the  same:' 
this  of  itself  will  prove  to  us  that  he  was  found,  close  at  hand,  to 
be  no  mean  acrid  man ;  but  at  heai*t  a  healthful,  strong,  sagacious 
man.  Such  alone  can  bear  rule  in  that  kind.  They  blame  him 
for  puUing-down  cathedi*als,  and  so  foi*tli,  as  if  he  were  a  seditious 
rioting  demagogue :  precisely  tlie  reverse  is  seen  to  be  tlie  fact,  in 
regard  to  cathedrals  and  the  rest  of  it,  if  we  examine!  Knox 
wanted  no  pulling-down  of  stone  edifices ;  he  wanted  leprosy  and 
dai'kness  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  lives  of  men.  Tumult  was  not 
his  element;  it  was  the  tragic  feature  of  his  life  that  he  was  forced 
to  dwell  so  much  in  tliat.  Eveiy  such  man  is  the  bom  enemy  of 
Disorder;  hates  to  be  in  it:  but  what  then?  Smooth  Falsehood 
is  not  Order;  it  is  the  genei*al  sumtotal  of  Z>»order.  Order  is 
Truth, — each  thing  standing  on  the  basis  that  belongs  to  it:  Order 
and  Falsehood  cannot  subsist  together. 
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Withal,  uuexpectedly  enough,  this  Knox  has  a  Tehi  of  droUerj^ 
in  him;  which  I  like  much,  in  comhinatiou  with  his  other  quali- 
ties. He  has  a  true  eye  for  the  ridiculous.  His  History ^  with  its 
rough  earnestness,  is  curiously  enlivened  with  this.  When  the 
two  Prelates,  entering  Glasgow  Cathedral,  quarrel  about  prece- 
dence ;  march  rapidly  up,  take  to  hustling  one  another,  twitching 
one  another's  rochets,  and  at  last  flourishing  their  crosiers  like 
quarter-staves,  it  is  a  great  sight  for  him  eveiyway !  Not  mock- 
ery, scorn,  bitterness  alone ;  though  there  is  enough  of  that  too. 
But  a  true,  loving,  illuminating  laugh  mounts-up  over  the  earnest 
visage ;  not  a  loud  laugh  ;  you  would  say,  a  laugh  in  the  eyes  most 
of  all.  An  honest-hearted,  brotherly  man ;  brother  to  the  high, 
brother  also  to  the  low ;  sincere  in  his  sympathy  with  both.  He 
had  his  pipe  of  Bourdeaux  too,  we  find,  in  that  old  Edinburgh 
house  of  his ;  a  cheery  social  man,  with  faces  that  loved  him ! 
They  go  far  wrong  who  think  this  Knox  was  a  gloomy,  spasmodic, 
shrieking  fietnatic.  Not  at  all :  he  is  one  of  the  solidest  of  men. 
Practical,  cautious -hopeful,  patient;  a  most  shrewd,  observing, 
quietly  discerning  man.  In  fact,  he  has  very  miich  the  type  of 
character  we  assign  to  the  Scotch  at  present :  a  certain  sardonic 
taciturnity  is  in  him ;  insight  enough ;  and  a  stouter  heart  than  he 
himself  knows  of.  He  has  the  power  of  holding  his  peace  over 
many  things  which  do  not  vitally  concern  him, — **  They  ?  what' 
are  they  ?"  But  the  thing  which  does  vitally  concern  1^,  that 
thing  he  will  speak  of;  and  in  a  tone  the  whole  world  shall  be 
made  to  hear:  all  the  more  emphatic  for  his  long  silence. 

This  Prophet  of  the  Scotch  is  to  me  no  hateful  man ! — He  had  -■ 
a  sore  fi^t  of  an  existence ;  wrestling  >nrith  Popes  and  Principali- 
ties ;  in  defeat,  contention,  life-long  sti-uggle ;  rowing  as  a  galley- 
slave,  wandering  as  an  exile.  A  sore  fight :  but  he  won  it.  "  Have 
you  hope  ?**  they  asked  him  in  his  last  moment,  when  he  could 
no  longer  speak.  He  lifted  his  finger,  *  pointed  upwards  with  his 
finger,'  and  so  died.  Honour  to  him.  His  works  have  not  died. 
The  letter  of  his  work  dies,  as  of  all  men's;  but  the  spirit  of  it 
never. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  letter  of  Knox's  work.  The  unfor- 
givable offence  in  him  is,  that  he  wished  to  set-up  Priests  over 
the  head  of  Kings.  In  other  words,  he  strove  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment of  Scotland  a  ThMeraey.  This  indeed  is  properly  the  sum 
of  his  oflbnces,  the  essential  sin ;  for  which  what  pardon  can  there 
be?  It  is  most  tme,  he  did,  at  bottom,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, mean  a  Theocracy,  or  Gk>veniment  of  God.  He  did  mean 
that  Kings  and  Prime  Ministers,  and  all  manner  of  persons,  in 
public  or  private,  diplomatising  or  whatever  else  they  might  be 
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doing,  should  walk  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  under- 
stand that  this  was  their  Law,  supremo  over  all  laws.  He  hoped 
once  to  see  such  a  thing  realised ;  and  the  Petition,  Thy  Kingdom 
eofM,  no  longer  an  empty  word.  He  was  sore  grieved  when  he 
saw  greedy  worldly  Barons  clutch-hold  of  the  Church's  property ; 
when  he  expostulated  that  it  was  not  secular  property,  that  it  was 
spiritual  propert}-,  and  should  be  turned  to  true  churchly  uses, 
education,  schools,  worship ; — and  the  Regent  Murray  had  to  an- 
swer, with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  *'  It  is  a  devout  imagination!" 
This  was  Knox's  scheme  of  nght  and  truth;  this  he  zealously 
endeavoured  after,  to  realise  it.  If  we  think  his  schemo  of  tinith 
was  too  narrow,  was  not  true,  we  may  rejoice  that  he  could  not 
reaUse  it ;  that  it  remained,  after  two  centuries  of  effort,  unrealis- 
able,  and  is  a  *  devout  imagination'  still.  But  how  shall  we  blame 
him  for  struggling  to  realise  it  ?  Theocracy,  Government  of  God, 
is  precisely  the  thing  to  be  struggled  for !  All  Prophets,  zealous 
Priests,  are  there  for  that  purpose.  Hildebrand  wished  a  Theo- 
cracy ;  Cromwell  wished  it,  fought  for  it ;  Mahomet  attained  it. 
Nay,  is  it  not  what  all  zealous  men,  whether  called  Priests,  Pro- 
phets, or  whatsoever  else  called,  do  essentially  wish,  and  must 
>vish  ?  That  right  and  truth,  or  God's  Law,  reign  supreme  among 
men,  this  is  the  Heavenly  Ideal  (well  named  in  Knox's  time,  and 
namable  in  all  times,  a  revealed  '  Will  of  God')  towards  which  the 
Reformer  will  insist  that  all  be  more  and  more  approximated  All 
tme  Reformers,  as  I  said,  are  by  the  nature  of  them  Priests,  and 
strive  for  a  Theocracy. 

How  far  such  Ideals  can  ever  be  introduced  into  Practice,  and 
at  what  point  our  impatience  with  their  non-introduction  ought 
to  begin,  is  always  a  question.  I  think  we  may  say  safely.  Let 
them  introduce  themselves  as  far  as  they  can  contrive  to  do  it ! 
If  they  are  the  true  faith  of  men,  all  men  ought  to  be  more  or  less 
impatient  always  where  they  are  not  found  introduced.  There 
will  never  be  wanting  Regent -Murrays  enough  to  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  say,  "  A  devout  imagination  !"  We  will  praise  the 
Hero-priest  rather,  who  does  what  is  in  him  to  bring  them  in ;  and 
wears-out,  in  toil,  oaluniny,  contradiction,  a  noble  life,  to  make  a 
God's  Kingdom  of  this  Earth.  The  Earth  will  not  become  too 
godlike ! 
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LECTURE  V. 

[Tuesday,  19th  May  184ai 
THE   HERO  AS  MAN  OF  LBTTERS.      JOHNSON,  ROUHSRAU,  BURNS. 

Hero-gods,  Prophets,  Poets,  Priests  are  forms  of  Heroism  that  be- 
long  to  the  old  ages,  make  their  appearance  in  the  remotest  times ; 
some  of  them  have  ceased  to  be  possible  long  since,  and  cannot 
any  more  show  themselves  in  tliis  world.  The  Hero  as  Man  of 
Letters,  again,  of  which  class  we  are  to  speak  today,  is  altogetlier  a 
product  of  these  new  ages ;  and  so  long  as  the  wondrous  art  of 
Writing,  or  of  Ready-writing  which  we  call  Printing,  subsists,  he 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  as  one  of  the  main  forms  of  Heroism 
for  all  future  ages.  He  is,  in  various  respects,  a  veiy  singular 
phenomenon. 

He  is  new,  I  say ;  he  has  hardly  lasted  above  a  centur}'^  in  the 
world  yet.  Never,  till  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  was  tliere  seen 
any  figure  of  a  Great  Soul  living  apart  in  that  anomalous  manner; 
eudeavouring  to  speak -forth  the  inspiration  that  was  in  him  by 
Printed  Books,  and  find  place  and  subsistence  by  what  the  world 
would  please  to  give  him  for  doing  that.  Much  had  been  sold 
and  bought,  and  left  to  make  its  own  bargain  in  the  marketplace ; 
but  the  inspired  wisdom  of  a  Heroic  Soul  never  till  then,  in  that 
naked  manner.  He,  with  !'*«  copy-rights  and  copy-wrongs,  in  his 
squalid  ganct,  in  his  inisty  coat;  i*uling  (for  this  is  what  he  does), 
from  his  grave,  after  death,  whole  nations  and  generations  who 
would,  or  would  not,  give  him  bread  while  living, — is  a  rather 
curious  spectacle !  Few  shapes  of  Heroism  can  be  more  unox* 
pccted. 

Alas,  the  Hero  from  of  old  has  had  to  cramp  himself  into 
totrange  shapes :  the  world  knows  not  well  at  any  time  what  to  do 
witli  him,  80  foreign  is  liis  aspect  in  the  world  !  It  seemed  absurd 
to  us,  that  men,  in  their  rude  admiration,  should  take  some  wise 
great  Odin  for  a  god,  and  worship  him  as  such  ;  some  wise  great 
Mahomet  for  one  god-inspired,  and  religiously  follow  his  Iaw  for 
twelve  centuries ;  but  that  a  wise  great  Johnson,  a  Bums,  a  Rous- 
seau, should  be  taken  f»)r  some  idle  nondcsciipt,  extant  in  thfl 
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phecy  in  these  most  unprophetic  times ;  to  my  mind,  by  fer  the 
greatest,  though  one  of  the  quietest,  among  all  the  great  things 
that  have  come  to  pass  in  them.  Our  chosen  specimen  of  the 
Hero  as  Literary  Man  would  be  this  Goethe.  And  it  were  a  very 
pleasant  plan  for  me  here  to  discourse  of  his  heroism  :  for  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  a  true  Hero ;  heroic  in  what  he  said  and  did,  and 
perhaps  still  more  in  what  he  did  not  say  and  did  not  do ;  to  me 
a  noble  spectacle :  a  great  heroic  ancient  man,  speaking  and  keep- 
ing silence  as  an  ancient  Hero,  in  the  guise  of  a  most  modem, 
high-bred,  high-cultivated  Man  of  Letters !  We  have  had  no  such 
spectacle;  no  man  capable  of  affording  such,  for  the  last  hundred- 
and-fifty  yeai-s.  But  at  present,  such  is  the  general  state  of  know- 
ledge  about  Goethe,  it  were  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  speak- 
ing of  him  in  this  case.  Speak  as  I  might,  Goethe,  to  the  great 
nugority  of  you,  would  remain  problematic,  vague  ;  no  impression 
but  a  false  one  could  be  realised.  Him  we  must  leave  to  future 
times.  Johnson,  Bums,  Rousseau,  three  great  figures  from  a  prior 
time,  from  a  fai'  inferior  state  of  cii'cumstances,  will  suit  us  better 
here.  Three  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  the  conditions  of 
then*  life  far  more  resemble  what  those  of  ours  still  are  in  Eng- 
land, than  what  Goethe's  in  Germany  were.  Alas,  these  men  did 
not  conquer  like  him ;  they  fought  bravely,  and  fell.  They  were 
not  heroic  bringers  of  the  light,  but  heroic  seekers  of  it.  They 
lived  under  galling  conditions ;  struggling  as  under  mountains  of 
impediment,  and  could  not  unfold  themselves  into  clearness,  or 
victorious  interpretation  of  that '  Divine  Idea.'  It  is  rather  the 
Tombs  of  three  Literary  Heroes  that  I  lia^e  to  show  you.  There 
ai*e  the  monumestal  heaps,  under  which  three  spiritual  giants  lie 
buried.  Very  mournful,  but  also  great  and  full  of  interest  for  us. 
We  will  linger  by  them  for  a  while. 

Complaint  is  often  made,  in  these  times,  of  what  we  call  the 
disorganised  condition  of  society:  how  ill  many  aiTanged  forces 
of  society  fulfil  their  work ;  how  many  powerful  forces  are  seen 
working  in  a  wasteful,  chaotic,  altogether  unarranged  manner.  It 
is  too  just  a  complaint,  as  we  all  know.  But  perhaps  if  we  look 
at  this  of  Books  and  the  Writers  of  Books,  we  shall  find  here,  as 
it  were,  the  summary  of  all  other  disorganisation ; — a  sort  of  Jiearty 
from  which  and  to  which  all  other  confusion  circulates  in  the 
world !  Considering  what  Book-writers  do  in  the  world,  and  what 
the  world  does  with  Book-writers,  I  should  say,  It  is  the  most 
anomalous  thing  the  world  at  present  has  to  show. — ^We  should 
get  into  a  sea  far  beyond  sounding,  did  we  attmnpt  to  give  account 
i^  ihiB :  but  we  must  glance  at  it  for  the  sake  of  oiir  sul^ject.    Tli<9 
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worst  elemuut  in  the  life  of  these  three  Literar}*^  Heroes  was,  that 
tliey  found  their  business  and  position  such  a  chaos.  On  the 
beaten  road  there  is  tolerable  travelling;  but  it  is  sore  work,  and 
many  have  to  perish,  fashioning  a  path  through  the  impassable ! 

Our  pious  Fathers,  feeling  well  what  importance  lay  in  the 
speaking  of  man  to  men,  founded  churches,  made  endowments, 
regulations ;  eveiy where  in  the  civilised  world  there  is  a  Pulpit, 
environed  with  all  manner  of  complex  dignified  appurtenances 
and  furtherances,  that  therefrom  a  man  with  the  tongue  may,  to 
best  advantage,  address  his  fellow-men.  They  felt  that  tliis  was 
the  most  important  thing;  that  without  this  there  was  no  good 
thing.  It  is  a  right  pious  work,  that  of  theii-s ;  beautiful  to  be- 
hold !  But  now  with  the  art  of  Writing,  with  the  art  of  Printing, 
a  total  change  has  come  over  that  business.  The  Writer  of  a 
Book,  is  not  he  &  Preacher  preaching  not  to  this  parish  or  that, 
on  this  day  or  that,  but  to  all  men  in  all  times  and  places  ?  Surely 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  do  his  work  right,  whoever  do 
it  wrong ; — that  the  eye  report  not  falsely,  for  then  all  tlie  other 
members  are  asti-ay !  Well ;  how  he  may  do  his  work,  whether  he 
do  it  right  or  wrong,  or  do  it  at  all,  is  a  point  which  no  man  in  the 
world  has  taken  the  pains  to  think  of.  To  a  certain  shopkeeper, 
trying  to  get  some  money  for  his  books,  if  lucky,  he  is  of  some 
importance ;  to  no  other  man  of  any.  Wlience  he  came,  whither 
he  is  bound,  by  what  ways  he  arrived,  by  what  he  might  be  fur- 
thered on  his  course,  no  one  asks.  He  is  an  accident  in  society. 
He  wanders  like  a  wild  Ishmaelite,  in  a  world  of  which  he  is  as 
the  spiritual  light,  either  the  guidance  or  the  misguidance ! 

Certainly  the  Art  of  Writing  is  the  most  mu-aoulous  of  all  things 
man  has  devised.  Odin's  Runes  were  the  fii*st  fonn  of  the  work  of 
a  Hero ;  Books,  written  words,  are  still  miraculous  Runes,  the  latest 
form !  In  Books  lies  the  soul  of  tlie  whole  Past  Time ;  the  articu- 
late audible  voice  of  the  Past,  when  the  body  and  material  sub- 
stance of  it  has  altogether  vanished  like  a  dream.  Mighty  fleets 
and  ai*mies,  harbours  and  arsenals,  vast  cities,  high-domed,  many- 
en  gined, — ^they  are  precious,  great:  but  what  do  they  become? 
Agamemnon,  the  many  Agamemnons,  Pericleses,  and  their  Greece; 
all  is  gone  now  to  some  ruined  fiugments,  dumb  moui*nful  Avi*ecks 
and  blocks :  but  the  Books  of  Greece !  There  Greece,  to  every 
thinker,  still  veiy  literally  lives ;  can  be  called-up  again  into  life. 
No  magic  Rune  is  stranger  than  a  Book.  All  that  Mankind  has 
done,  thought,  gained  or  been :  it  is  lying  as  in  magic  preservation 
in  the  pages  of  Books.    They  are  the  chosen  possession  of  men. 

Do  not  Books  atill  aooompliah  miraeies,  as^StmM  were  £Med  to 
do?   They  pei-suade  men.  Not  the  wretchedest  circulating-library 
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novel,  which  foolish  girls  thumb  and  con  in  remote  villages,  but 
will  help  to  regulate  the  actual  practical  weddings  and  households 
of  those  fooUsh  gu^ls.  So  '  Gelia'  felt,  so  '  Clifford'  acted:  the  fool- 
ish Theorem  of  Life,  stamped  into  those  young  bi-ains,  comes  out 
as  a  solid  Pi-actice  one  day.  Consider  whether  any  Rune  in  the 
wildest  imagination  of  Mythologist  ever  did  such  wonders  as,  on 
the  actual  fiim  Eaith,  some  Books  have  done!  What  built  St 
Paul's  Catheditd  ?  Look  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  it  was  that 
divine  Hebrew  Book, — the  word  partly  of  the  man  Moses,  an  out- 
law tending  his  Midianitish  herds,  four-thousand  years  ago,  in  the 
wildeiTiesses  of  Sinai !  It  is  tlie  strangest  of  things,  yet  notliiug  is 
ti-uer.  With  tlie  ai-t  of  Writing,  of  which  Printing  is  a  simple,  an 
inevitable  and  comparatively  insignificant  coroUaiy,  the  tme  reign 
of  mu*acles  for  mankind  commenced.  It  related,  with  a  wondrous 
new  contiguity  and  perpetual  closeness,  the  Past  and  Distant  with 
the  Present  in  time  and  place ;  all  times  and  all  places  witli  this 
our  actual  Here  and  Now.  All  things  were  altered  for  men ;  all 
modes  of  important  work  of  men :  teaching,  preaching,  governing, 
and  all  else. 

To  look  at  Teaching,  for  instance.  Universities  are  a  notable, 
respectable  product  of  the  modern  ages.  Their  existence  too  is 
modified,  to  the  very  basis  of  it,  by  the  existence  of  Books.  Uni- 
veiT>ities  ai'ose  while  there  were  yet  no  Books  procurable ;  while  a 
man,  for  a  single  Book,  had  to  give  an  estate  of  land.  That,  in 
those  cu'cumstances,  when  a  man  had  some  knowledge  to  commu- 
nicate, he  should  do  it  by  gathehng  the  learners  round  him,  fieice 
to  face,  was  a  necessity  for  him.  If  you  wanted  to  know  what  Abe- 
lard  knew,  you  must  go  and  listen  to  Abelard.  Thousands,  as  many 
as  thh'ty  thousand,  went  to  hear  Abelai-d  and  that  metaphysical 
theology  of  his.  And  now  for  any  other  teacher  who  had  also  some- 
thing of  his  own  to  teach,  there  was  a  great  convenience  opened : 
so  man}'  thousands  eager  to  learn  were  already  assembled  3'onder ; 
of  all  places  the  best  place  for  him  was  that.  For  any  third  teacher 
it  was  better  still ;  and  gi-ew  ever  the  better,  the  more  teachera 
there  came.  It  only  needed  now  that  the  ICing  took  notice  of  this 
new  phenomenon ;  combined  or  agglomerated  the  vaiious  schools 
into  one  school ;  gave  it  edifices,  piivilcges,  encouragements,  and 
named  it  UniverHtas,  or  School  of  all  Sciences :  the  Univei'sity  of 
Palis,  in  its  essential  chai-acters,  was  there.  The  model  of  all  sub- 
sequent Universities ;  which  down  even  to  these  days,  for  six  cen- 
turies now,  have  gone  on  to  found  themselves.  Such,  I  conceive, 
was  the  origin  cf  Universities. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  with  this  simple  ch'cumstance,  facility 
of  getting  Books,  tlie  whole  conditions  of  the  business  from  top  to 
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bottom  were  changed.  Once  invent  Printing,  you  metamorphosod 
all  Universities,  or  superseded  tJiem  I  The  Teacher  needed  not 
now  to  gather  men  personally  round  him,  that  he  might  speak  to 
them  what  he  knew :  print  it  in  a  Book,  and  all  leainei-s  fai*  and 
wide,  for  a  trifle,  had  it  each  at  his  own  fireside,  much  more  effec- 
tually to  learn  it!  —  Doubtless  there  is  still  pecuhar  virtue  in 
Speech  ;  even  writers  of  Books  may  still,  in  some  circumstances, 
find  it  convenient  to  speak  also, —  witness  our  present  meeting 
hero !  There  is,  one  would  say,  and  must  ever  remain  while  man 
lias  a  tongue,  a  distinct  province  for  Speech  as  well  as  for  Writing 
and  Printing.  In  regard  to  all  things  tliis  must  remain ;  to  Uni- 
versities among  others.  But  tlie  limits  of  the  two  have  nowhere 
yet  been  pointed  out,  ascei-tained ;  much  less  put  in  practice :  the 
Univei*sity  which  would  completely  take-in  that  gi*eat  new  fact,  oi 
the  existence  of  Printed  Books,  and  stand  on  a  clear  footing  for  the 
Nineteenth  Century  as  the  Paris  one  did  for  the  Thirteenth,  has 
not  yet  oome  into  existence.  If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  Univer- 
sity, or  final  highest  School  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first 
School  began  doing, — ^teach  us  t/)  read.  We  learn  to  read,  in  various 
languages,  in  various  sciences  ;  we  learn  the  alphabet  and  lettei*s 
of  all  manner  of  Books.  But  the  place  where  we  are  to  get  know- 
ledge, even  theoretic  knowledge,  is  the  Books  themselves !  It  de- 
pends on  what  we  read,  after  all  manner  of  Professors  have  done 
their  best  for  us.  The  tine  University  of  these  days  is  a  Collection 
of  Books. 

But  to  the  Church  itself,  as  I  hinted  already,  all  is  changed,  in 
its  preaching,  in  its  working,  by  the  introduction  of  Books.  The 
Church  is  the  working  recognised  Union  of  our  Priests  or  Prophets, 
of  those  who  by  wise  teaching  guide  the  souls  of  men.  While 
there  was  no  Writing,  even  while  there  was  no  Easy->\Titing,  or 
Printing,  tlie  preaching  of  the  voice  was  the  natural  sole  method  of 
perfonning  this.  But  now  with  Books ! — He  that  can  write  a  ti*ue 
Book,  to  persuade  England,  is  not  he  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop, 
the  Primate  of  England  and  of  all  England  ?  I  many  a  time  eay, 
tlie  writera  of  Newspapera,  Pamphlets,  Poems,  Books,  these  are 
tlie  real  working  elective  Church  of  a  modern  countiy.  Nay,  not 
only  our  preaching,  but  even  our  worship,  is  not  it  too  accom- 
pUshed  by  means  of  Printed  Books  ?  The  noble  sentiment  which 
a  gifted  soul  has  clothed  for  us  in  melodious  words,  which  brings 
melody  into  our  hearts, — is  not  tliis  essentially,  if  we  will  imder- 
atand  it,  of  the  nature  of  worahip  ?  There  are  many,  in  all  coun- 
tries, who,  in  this  confused  time,  have  no  other  method  of  worship 
He  who,  in  any  way,  shows  us  better  than  we  knew  before  that  a 
iily  of  the  fields  is  beautiful,  does  he  not  ishow  it  us  as  an  effluence 
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of  the  Fountain  of  all  Beauty ;  as  the  handtc^riting,  made  visible 
there,  of  the  great  Maker  of  the  Universe  ?  He  has  sung  for  us, 
made  us  sing  with  him,  a  little  vci-se  of  a  sacred  Psalm.  Essen- 
tially so.  How  much  more  he  who  sings,  who  says,  or  in  any  way 
brings  home  to  our  heart  the  noble  doings,  feelings,  darings  and 
endurances  of  a  brother  man !  He  has  verily  touched  our  hearts 
as  with  a  live  coal  from  tlie  altar.  Perhaps  there  is  no  worship 
more  authentic.  Literature,  so  far  as  it  is  Literature,  is  an  *  apo- 
calypse of  Nature,*  a  revealing  of  the  *  open  secret.'  It  may  well 
enough  be  named,  in  Fichte's  style,  a  *  continuous  revelation*  of 
the  Godlike  in  the  Terrestrial  and  Common.  The  Godlike  does 
ever,  in  very  truth,  endure  there ;  is  brought  out,  now  in  this  dia- 
lect, now  in  that,  with  various  degrees  of  clearness :  all  time  gifted 
Singers  and  Speakers  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  doing  so. 
The  dark  stoimfiil  indignation  of  a  Byron,  so  wayward  and  per- 
verse, may  have  touches  of  it;  nay,  tlie  withered  mockery  of  a 
French  sceptic, — ^his  mockery  of  the  False,  a  love  and  worship  of 
the  True.  How  much  more  the  sphere-harmony  of  a  Shakspeai'e, 
of  a  Goethe ;  the  cathedral-music  of  a  Milton !  They  are  some- 
thing too,  those  humble  genuine  lark-notes  of  a  Bums, — skylark, 
starting  from  the  humble  furrow,  far  overhead  into  the  blue  depths, 
and  singing  to  us  so  genuinely  there !  For  all  true  singing  is  of 
the  nature  of  worship;  as  indeed  all  ti*ue  working  may  be  said  to 
be, — whereof  such  singing  is  but  the  record,  and  fit  melodious 
representation,  to  us.  Fragments  of  a  real  *  Church  Liturgy'  and 
*  Body  of  Homilies,'  strangely  disguised  from  the  common  eye,  are 
to  be  found  weltering  in  that  huge  froth-ocean  of  Printed  Speech 
we  loosely  call  Literature !    Books  are  our  Church  too. 

Or  tiuning  now  to  the  Government  of  men.  Witenagemote, 
old  Parliament,  was  a  great  thing.  The  affaii's  of  the  nation  were 
there  deliberated  and  decided ;  what  we  were  to  do  bs  a  nation. 
But  docs  not,  though  the  name  Parliament  subsists,  the  parlia- 
mentary debate  go  on  now,  eveiywhere  and  at  all  times,  in  a  far 
more  comprehensive  way,  out  of  Parliament  altogether?  Burke 
said  there  were  Tlu-ee  Estates  in  Parliament ;  but,  in  the  Reporters* 
Gallery  yonder,  thfere  sat  a  Fourth  Estate  more  important  far  than 
they  all.  It  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  or  a  witty  8a3dng;  it  is 
a  literal  fact, — ^veiy  momentous  to  us  in  these  times.  Literature 
is  our  Pai'hament  too.  Printing,  which  comes  necessarily  out  of 
Writing,  I  say  often,  is  equivalent  to  Democracy :  invent  Writing, 
Democracy  is  inevitable.  Writing  brings  Printing;  brings  uni- 
versal every-day  axtempore  Printing,  as  we  see  at  present.  Who* 
ever  can  speaik,  speaking  now  to  the  whole  nation,  becomes  a 
power,  a  branch  of  government,  with  inalienable  weight  in  law 
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niakinf^,  in  all  acts  of  authority.  It  matters  not  what  rank  lie  has, 
what  revenues  or  gai-nitures  :  the  requisite  thing  is,  that  he  haye 
a  tongue  which  others  will  listen  to ;  this  and  nothing  more  is 
requisite.  The  nation  is  governed  by  all  that  has  tongue  in  the 
nation  :  Democi-acy  is  virtually  there.  Add  only,  that  whatsoever 
power  exists  will  have  itself,  by  and  by,  organised ;  working  se* 
cveily  under  bandages,  obscurations,  obstructions,  it  will  never 
rest  till  it  get  to  work  free,  unincumbered,  visible  to  alL  Demo- 
cracy virtually  extant  will  insist  on  becoming  palpably  extant — 

On  all  sides,  are  we  not  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  the 
things  which  man  can  do  or  make  here  below,  by  far  the  most 
momentous,  wonderful  and  woilhy  are  tlie  things  we  call  Books ! 
Tliose  poor  bits  of  rag-paper  with  black  ink  on  them ; — ^from  the 
Dail}'  Newspaper  to  the  sacred  Hebrew  Book,  what  have  they  not 
done,  what  are  they  not  doing  ! — For  indeed,  whatever  be  the  out- 
ward foi-m  of  the  thing  (bits  of  paper,  as  we  say,  and  black  ink),  is 
it  not  veiily,  at  bottom,  the  highest  act  of  man's  faculty  that  pro- 
duces a  Book  ?  It  is  the  Thought  of  man ;  the  true  thaumaturgic 
virtue ;  by  which  man  works  all  things  whatsoever.  All  that  he 
does,  and  brings  to  pass,  is  the  vesture  of  a  Thought.  This  Lon- 
don City,  with  all  its  houses,  palaces,  steamengines,  cathedrals,  and 
huge  immeasurable  traffic  and  tumult,  what  is  it  but  a  Thought, 
but  millions  of  Thoughts  made  into  One; — a  huge  immeasur- 
able  Spirit  of  a  Thought,  embodied  in  brick,  in  iron,  smoke,  dust. 
Palaces,  Pai'liaments,  Hackney  Coaches,  Katherine  Docks,  and  the 
rest  of  it !  Not  a  brick  was  made  but  some  man  had  to  think  of  the 
making  of  that  brick. — The  thing  we  called  '  bits  of  paper  with 
ti-aces  of  black  ink,'  is  the  purest  embodiment  a  Thought  of  man 
can  have.    No  wonder  it  is,  in  all  ways,  the  activest  and  noblest. 

All  this,  of  the  importance  and  supreme  importance  of  the  Man 
of  Letters  in  modem  Society,  and  how  the  Prass  is  to  such  a  de- 
gree superseding  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate,  ihe  SenatH$  Acadefnieus  and 
much  else,  has  been  admitted  for  a  good  while ;  and  recognised  often 
enough,  in  late  times,  vnih  a  sort  of  sentimental  triumph  and  won- 
derment. It  seems  to  me,  the  Sentimental  by  and  by  will  have  to 
give  place  to  the  Practical.  If  Men  of  Lettei-s  are  so  incalculably 
influential,  actually  performing  such  work  for  us  fi*om  age  to  age, 
and  even  from  day  to  day,  then  I  think  we  may  conclude  tliat  Men 
of  Letters  will  not  always  wander  like  unrecognised  unregulated 
Ishmaelites  among  us !  Whatsoever  thing,  as  I  said  above,  has 
virtual  unnoticed  power  will  cast-off  its  wrappages,  bandages,  and 
step -forth  one  day  with  palpably  aiticulated,  universally  visible 
power.  That  one  man  wear  the  clothes,  and  take  the  wages,  of  a 
function  which  is  done  by  quite  another :  there  can  be  no  prailt 
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in  this ;  this  is  not  right,  it  is  wrong.  And  yet,  alas,  the  makwg  of 
it  light, — ^what  a  business,  for  long  times  to  come !  Sure  enough, 
this  that  we  call  Organisation  of  tlie  Literaiy  Guild  is  still  a  gi-cat 
way  oflf,  incumbered  with  all  manner  of  complexities.  If  you 
asked  me  what  were  the  best  possible  organisation  for  the  Men  of 
Lcttei*s  in  modern  society;  the  aiTangcment  of  furtlieitmce  and 
regulation,  grounded  tlie  most  accurately  on  the  actual  facts  of 
their  position  and  of  the  world's  position,— I  should  beg  to  say  that 
tlie  problem  far  exceeded  my  faculty !  It  is  not  one  man's  faculty; 
it  is  that  of  many  successive  men  turned  earnestly  upon  it,  that 
will  bring-out  even  an  approximate  solution.  What  the  best  ai'- 
rangcment  were,  none  of  us  could  say.  But  if  you  ask.  Which  is 
the  worst?  I  answer:  This  which  we  now  nave,  tliat Chaos  should 
sit  lunpire  in  it ;  this  is  the  worst.  To  the  best,  or  any  good  one, 
there  is  yet  a  long  way. 

One  remark  I  must  not  omit.  That  royal  or  pai'liamentaiy  grants 
of  money  are  by  no  means  the  chief  thing  wanted  !  To  give  our 
Men  of  Letters  stipends,  endowments  and  all  fuilherance  of  cash, 
will  do  little  towards  the  business.  On  the  whole,  one  is  weaiy 
of  hearing  about  the  omnipotence  of  money.  I  will  say  mther  that, 
for  a  genuine  man,  it  is  no  evil  to  be  poor ;  that  there  ought  to  be 
litei'ary  Men  poor, — to  show  whether  they  are  genuine  or  not! 
Mendicant  Orders,  bodies  of  good  men  doomed  to  heg,  were  in- 
stituted in  tlie  Ohiistian  Church :  a  most  natural  and  even  ne- 
cessaiy  development  of  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  waa  itself 
foimded  on  Poverty,  on  Soitow,  Contradiction,  Ci-ucifixion,  every 
species  of  worldly  Distress  and  Degi*adation.  We  may  say  that 
he  who  has  not  knoAVTi  those  things,  and  learned  from  them  the 
priceless  lessons  they  have  to  teach,  has  missed  a  good  oppoitu- 
nity  of  schooling.  To  beg,  and  go  bai-efoot,  in  coarse  woollen  cloak 
>vith  a  rope  round  your  loins,  and  be  despised  of  all  the  world,  was 
no  beautiful  business ; — ^nor  an  honourable  one  in  any  eye,  till  the 
nobleness  of  those  who  did  so  had  made  it  honoured  of  some ! 
Begging  is  not  in  our  course  at  the  present  time  :  but  for  the  rest 
of  it,  who  will  say  that  a  Johnson  is  not  perhaps  the  better  for 
being  poor  ?  It  is  needful  for  him,  at  all  rates,  to  know  that  outr 
ward  profit,  that  success  of  any  kind  is  not  the  goal  he  has  to  aim 
at.  Piide,  vauit^s  ill-conditioned  egoism  of  all  sorts,  are  bred  in 
his  heai't,  as  in  eveiy  heait;  need,  above  all,  to  be  castrout  of  his 
heart, — to  be,  with  whatever  pangs,  toi-u-out  of  it,  cast-fortli  from 
it,  as  a  thing  woilhless.  Byron,  bom  rich  and  noble,  made-out 
even  less  than  Buitis,  poor  and  plebeian.  Who  knows  but,  in  tliat 
same  *  best  possible  organisation*  as  yet  far  off.  Poverty  may  still 
enter  as  an  important  element?    What  if  our  Men  of  Lettei-s,  men 
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netting-up  to  be  Spiritual  Heroes,  were  still  then,  as  they  now  are, 
a  kind  of '  involuntaiy  monastic  order ;'  bound  still  to  this  same 
ugly  Poverty, — ^till  they  had  tried  what  was  in  it  too,  till  they  had 
learned  to  make  it  to  do  for  them !  Money,  in  truth,  can  do  much, 
but  it  cannot  do  all.  We  must  know  the  province  of  it,  and  confine 
it  there ;  and  even  spurn  it  back,  when  it  wishes  to  get  farther. 

Besides,  were  the  money-fatherances,  the  proper  season  for 
them,  the  fit  assigner  of  them,  all  settled, — ^how  is  the  Bums  to 
be  recognised  that  merits  these  ?  He  must  pass  through  the  or- 
deal, and  prove  himself.  This  ordeal ;  this  wild  welter  of  a  chaos 
which  is  called  Literaiy  Life :  this  too  is  a  kind  of  ordeal !  There 
is  clear  truth  in  the  idea  that  a  struggle  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  towards  the  upper  regions  and  rewards  of  society,  must 
ever  continue.  Strong  men  are  born  there,  who  ought  to  stand 
elsewhere  than  there.  The  manifold,  inextricably  complex,  nnir 
versal  struggle  of  these  constitutes,  and  must  constitute,  what  is 
called  the  progress  of  society.  For  Men  of  Letters,  as  for  all  other 
sorts  of  men.  How  to  regulate  that  struggle?  There  is  the  whole 
question.  To  leave  it  as  it  is,  at  the  mercy  of  blind  Chance ;  a 
whirl  of  distracted  atoms,  one  cancelling  the  other ;  one  of  the 
thousand  aniving  saved,  nine-hundred-and-ninety  nine  lost  by  the 
way;  your  royal  Johnson  languishing  inactive  in  garrets,  or  har- 
nessed to  the  yoke  of  Printer  Cave ;  your  Bums  dying  broken- 
hearted as  a  Ganger;  your  Rousseau  driven  into  mad  exasperation, 
kindling  French  Revolutions  by  his  paradoxes :  this,  as  we  said,  is 
clearly  enough  the  worst  regulation.    The  best,  alas,  is  far  from  us ! 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  coming ;  advancing  on 
us,  as  yet  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  centuries :  this  is  a  prophecy 
one  can  risk.  For  so  soon  as  men  get  to  discern  the  importance 
of  a  thing,  they  do  infallibly  set  about  arranging  it,  facilitating, 
forwarding  it;  and  rest  not  till,  in  some  approximate  degree,  they 
have  accomplished  that.  I  say,  of  all  Priesthoods,  Aristocracies, 
Governing  Classes  at  present  extant  in  the  world,  there  is  no  class 
comparable  for  importance  to  that  Priesthood  of  the  Writers  of 
Books.  This  is  a  &et  which  he  who  runs  may  read, — and  draw 
inferences  from.  "  Literature  will  take  care  of  itself,**  answered 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  applied-to  for  some  help  for  Bums.  *'  Yes,"  adds 
Mr.  Southey,  "  it  will  take  care  of  itself ;  and  of  you  too,  if  you  do 
not  look  to  it  r 

The  result  to  individual  Men  of  Letters  is  not  the  momentous 
one ;  they  are  but  individuals,  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  great 
body ;  they  can  straggle  on,  and  live  or  else  die,  as  they  have  been 
wont.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  whole  society,  whether  it  wiij 
set  its  light  on  high  places,  to  walk  thereby ;  or  trample  it  und«^ 
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foot,  and  scatter  it  in  all  ways  of  wild  waste  (not  ^vithout  conila' 
gration),  as  heretofore !  Light  is  the  one  thing  wanted  for  th« 
world.  Put  wisdom  in  the  head  of  the  world,  the  world  will  fight 
its  battle  victoriously,  and  ho  the  best  world  man  can  make  it  I 
called  this  anomaly  of  a  disorganic  Literai-y  Class  the  heart  of  all 
other  anomalies,  at  once  product  and  pai^ent ;  some  good  arrange- 
ment for  that  would  be  as  the  punotum  saliens  of  a  new  vitality  and 
just  arrangement  for  all.  Already,  in  some  European  countries,  in 
France,  in  Prussia,  one  traces  some  beginnings  of  an  arrangement 
for  the  Literary  Class ;  indicating  the  gradual  possibility  of  such. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible ;  that  it  will  have  to  be  possible. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  fact  I  hear  about  the  Chinese  is 
one  on  which  we  cannot  ai-rive  at  clearness,  but  which  excites  end- 
less curiosity  even  in  the  dim  state :  this  namely,  that  they  do 
attempt  to  make  their  Men  of  Letters  their  Governors !  It  would 
be  rash  to  say,  one  understood  how  this  was  done,  or  with  what 
degree  of  success  it  was  done.  All  such  things  must  be  very  un- 
successful;  yet  a  small  degree  of  success  is  precious;  the  very 
attempt  how  precious  !  There  does  seem  to  be,  all  over  China,  a 
more  or  less  active  search  everywhere  to  discover  the  men  of  talent 
that  grow  up  in  the  young  generation.  Schools  there  ai*e  for  every 
one  :  a  foolish  soi-t  of  training,  yet  still  a  sort.  The  youths  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  lower  school  ai*e  promoted  into  fa- 
vourable stations  in  the  higher,  that  tlie}'  may  still  more  distin- 
guish themselves, — fonvard  and  forward  :  it  appears  to  be  out  of 
tliese  that  the  Official  Persons,  and  incipient  Governors,  are  taken. 
These  are  the^  whom  they  try  first,  whether  tliey  can  govern  or 
not.  And  surely  with  the  best  hope  :  for  they  are  the  men  that 
have  already  sho\\ii  intellect.  Try  them :  they  have  not  governed 
or  administered  as  yet;  perhaps  they  cannot;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  they  have  some  understanding, — without  which  no  man 
can !  Neither  is  Understanding  a  tool,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  figure; 
'it  is  a  hand  which  can  handle  any  tool.'  Try  these  men  :  they 
are  of  all  others  the  best  worth  trying. — Surely  there  is  no  kind  of 
government,  constitution,  revolution,  social  apparatus  or  ai-i-ange- 
ment,  that  I  know  of  in  this  world,  so  promising  to  one's  scientific 
curiosity  as  this.  The  man  of  intellect  at  the  top  of  a£fairs :  this 
is  the  aim  of  all  constitutions  and  revolutions,  if  they  have  ai^r 
aim.  For  the  man  of  true  intellect,  as  I  assert  and  believe  always, 
is  the  nobleheai*tcd  man  ^vithal,  the  true,  just,  humane  and  valiant 
man.  Get  him  for  governor,  all  is  got ;  fail  to  get  him,  though  you 
had  Constitutions  plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  a  Parliament  in 
every  village,  there  is  nothing  yet  got  !— 

These  thinffs  iook  strange,  truly;  and  are  not  such  as  we  com' 
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monly  speculate  upon.  But  we  are  fallen  into  strange  times ; 
these  things  will  require  to  be  speculated  upon ;  to  be  rendered 
practicable,  to  be  in  some  way  put  in  practice.  These,  and  many 
others.  On  all  hands  of  us,  there  is  the  announcement,  audible 
enough,  that  the  old  Empire  of  Routine  has  ended  ;  that  to  say  a 
thing  has  long  been,  is  no  reason  for  its  continuing  to  be.  The 
things  which  have  been  ai*e  fallen  into  decay,  are  fallen  into  incom- 
petence ;  large  masses  of  mankind,  in  every  society  of  our  Europe, 
ai-e  no  longer  capable  of  living  at  all  by  the  things  which  have 
been.  When  millions  of  incn  can  no  longer  by  their  utmost  exer- 
tion gain  food  for  themselves,  and  *  the  third  man  for  thirty-six 
weeks  each  year  is  shoi-t  of  third-rate  potatoes,*  the  things  which 
have  been  must  decidedly  prepare  to  niter  themselves ! — I  will  now 
quit  this  of  the  organisation  of  Men  of  Lettera. 

Alas,  the  evil  that  pressed  heaviest  on  those  Literaiy  Heroes 
of  ours  was  not  the  want  of  organisation  for  Men  of  Letters,  but  a 
fai-  deeper  one;  out  of  which,  indeed,  tliis  and  so  many  otlier  evils 
for  the  litei-ary  Man,  and  for  all  men,  had,  as  from  their  fountain, 
taken  rise.  That  our  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters  had  to  ti-avel  ^vith- 
out  highway,  companionless,  through  an  inorganic  chaos, — and  to 
leave  his  own  life  and  faculty  lying  there,  as  a  partial  contribution 
towards  pushing  some  highway  through  it :  this,  had  not  his  fa- 
culty itself  been  so  perverted  and  paralysed,  he  might  have  put-up 
with,  might  have  considered  to  be  but  the  common  lot  of  Heroes. 
His  fatal  misery  was  the  spirittuU  paralysis^  so  we  may  name  it,  of 
the  Age  in  which  his  life  lay;  whereby  his  life  tqp,  do  what  he 
might,  was  half-paralysed !  The  Eighteenth  was  a  Sceptical  Gen- 
tuiy;  in  which  little  word  there  is  a  whole  Pandora's  Box  of  mise- 
ries. Scepticism  means  not  intellectual  Doubt  alone,  but  moi*al 
Doubt;  all  sorts  of  infidelity,  insincerity,  spiiitual  paralysis.  Per- 
haps, in  few  centuiies  tliat  one  could  specify  since  the  world  began, 
was  a  life  of  Heroism  more  difficult  for  a  man.  That  was  not  an 
age  of  Faith, — an  age  of  Heroes !  The  veiy  possibility  of  Hero- 
ism had  been,  as  it  were,  formally  abnegated  in  the  minds  of  alL 
Heroism  was  gone  forever;  Triviality,  FoiinuUsm  and  Common- 
place were  come  forever.  The  '  age  of  miracles*  had  been,  or  per- 
haps had  not  been ;  but  it  was  not  any  longer.  An  effete  world ; 
wherein  Wonder,  Greatness,  Godhood  could  not  now  dwell; — in 
one  word,  a  godless  world! 

How  mean,  dwai'fish  are  their  ways  of  thinking,  in  this  time, — 
compared  not  with  the  Christian  Shakspeares  and  Miltons,  but 
with  the  old  Paigan  Skalds,  with  any  species  of  belie^^g  men!  Tho 
living  Tree  Igdrasil,  with  the  melodious  prophetic  waving  of  ite 
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world-wide  boughs,  deep-rooted  as  Hela,  lias  died-out  into  the 
clanking  of  a  World-MACHiNE.  '  Tree'  and  '  Machine  :*  coutiust 
these  two  things.  I,  for  my  share,  declare  the  world  to  be  no 
machine !  I  say  that  it  does  7iot  go  by  wheel-andpinion  *  motives/ 
self-interests,  checks,  balances ;  that  there  is  sonictliing  far  other 
in  it  than  the  clank  of  spinning-jennies,  and  parliamentary  majori- 
ties ;  and,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  a  machine  at  all ! — The  old 
Norse  Heathen  had  a  ti-uer  notion  of  God's-world  than  these  poor 
Machine-Sceptics  :  the  old  Heathen  Norse  were  sincere  men.  But 
for  these  poor  Sceptics  there  was  no  sincerity,  no  truth.  Half- 
tnith  and  hearsay  was  called  truth.  Truth,  for  most  men,  meant 
plausibility ;  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  votes  you  could 
get.  They  had  lost  any  notion  that  sincerity  was  possible,  or  of 
what  sincerity  was.  How  many  Plausibilities  asking,  with  unaf- 
fected sui-prise  and  the  air  of  offended  virtue,  Wliat!  am  not  I  sin- 
cere? Spiritual  Pai-alysis,  I  say,  nothing  left  but  a  Mechanical 
life,  was  the  characteristic  of  that  centuiy.  For  the  common  man, 
unless  happily  he  stood  below  his  centuiy  and  belonged  to  another 
prior  one,  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  Behever,  a  Hero ;  he  lay  buried, 
unconscious,  under  tliese  baleful  influences.  To  the  strongest  man, 
only  with  infinite  sti-uggle  and  confusion  was  it  possible  to  work 
himself  half-loose ;  and  lead  as  it  were,  in  an  enchanted,  most 
tragical  way,  a  spiritual  death-in-life,  and  be  a  Half-Hero  ! 

Scepticism  is  the  name  we  give  to  all  this ;  as  the  chief  symp- 
tom, as  the  chief  origin  of  all  this.  Concerning  which  so  much 
were  to  be  said !  It  would  take  many  Discourses,  not  a  small  fi-ac- 
tion  of  one  Discourse,  to  state  what  one  feels  about  that  Eighteenth 
Century  and  its  ways.  As  indeed  tliis,  and  the  like  of  this,  which 
we  now  call  Scepticism,  is  precisely  the  black  malady  and  life-foe, 
against  which  all  teaching  and  discoursing  since  man's  life  began 
has  directed  itself:  the  battle  of  Belief  against  Unbelief  is  the 
never-ending  battle !  Neither  is  it  in  the  way  of  crimination  that 
one  would  wish  to  speak.  Scepticism,  for  that  centuiy,  we  must 
consider  as  the  dccaj-  of  old  ways  of  believing,  the  prepaiution  afar 
off  for  new  better  and  wider  ways, — an  inevitable  thing.  We  will 
not  blame  men  for  it ;  we  will  lament  their  hai'd  fate.  We  will 
understand  that  desti-uction  of  old  forms  is  not  destruction  of  ever- 
lasting sitbstances  ;  Uiat  Scepticism,  as  sorrowful  and  hateful  as  we 
see  it,  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning. 

The  other  day  speaking,  without  prior  purpose  that  way,  of 
Bentham's  Uieory  of  man  and  man's  life,  I  chanced  to  call  it  a 
more  beggarly  one  than  Mahomet's.  I,am  bound  to  say,  nowwhen 
it  is  once  uttered,  that  such  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  Not  that 
one  would  mean  offence  against  the  man  Jeremy  Benthiun.  or 
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inose  who  respect  and  believe  him.  Bentham  himself,  and  even 
the  creed  of  Bentham.  seems  to  me  comparativelj  worthy  of  praise. 
It  is  a  determinate  Idng  what  all  the  world,  in  a  cowardly  half-and 
half  manner,  was  tending  to  be.  Let  us  have  the  crisis ;  we  shall 
either  have  death  or  the  cure.  I  call  this  gross,  steamengine  Uti- 
litarianism an  approach  towards  new  Faith.  It  was  a  laying-down 
of  cant;  a  saying  to  oneself:  "Well  then,  this  world  is  a  dead  iron 
machine,  the  god  of  it  Gravitation  and  selfish  Hunger ;  let  us  see 
what,  by  checking  and  balancing,  and  good  adjustment  of  tooth 
and  pinion,  can  be  made  of  it !"  Benthamism  has  something  com- 
plete, manful,  in  such  feai-less  committal  of  itself  to  what  it  finds 
true ;  you  may  call  it  Heroic,  though  a  Heroism  with  its  eyes  put 
out !  It  is  the  culminating  point,  and  fearless  ultimatum,  of  what 
lay  in  the  half-and-half  state,  pervading  man's  whole  existence  in 
that  Eighteenth  Century.  It  seems  to  me,  all  deniers  of  Godhood, 
and  all  lip-believei*s  of  it,  are  boimd  to  be  Benthamites,  if  they  have 
courage  and  honesty.  Benthamism  is  an  eyeless  Heroism:  the 
Human  Species,  like  a  hapless  blinded  Samson  grinding  in  the 
Philistine  Mill,  clasps  convulsively  the  pillars  of  its  Mill ;  brings 
huge  ruin  down,  but  ultimately  dehvemnce  withaL  Of  Bentham 
I  meant  to  say  no  harm. 

But  this  I  do  say,  and  would  wish  all  men  to  know  and  lay  to 
heart,  that  he  who  discerns  nothing  but  Mechanism  in  the  Uni- 
verse has  in  the  fatallest  way  missed  the  secret  of  the  Univei*se 
altogether.  That  all  Godhood  should  vanish  out  of  men's  concep- 
tion of  this  Universe  seems  to  me  precisely  the  most  brutal  error, 
— I  will  not  disparage  Heathenism  by  calling  it  a  Heathen  error, — 
that  men  could  fall  into.  It  is  not  time ;  it  is  false  at  the  veiy 
heart  of  it.  A  man  who  thinks  so  will  think  wrotig  about  all 
things  in  the  world ;  this  original  sin  will  vitiate  all  other  conclu- 
sions he  can  foim.  One  might  call  it  the  uutst  lamentable  of  Delu- 
sions,— not  forgetting  Witchcraft  itself!  Witch<'.raft  worshiped 
at  least  a  living  Devil ;  but  this  worships  a  dead  iron  Devil ;  no 
God,  not  even  a  Devil! — Whatsoever  is  noble,  divine,  inspired, 
drops  thereby  out  of  life.  There  remains  eveiywhcre  in  life  a 
despicable  eaput^mortuum ;  the  mechanical  hidl,  all  soul  tied  out 
of  it.  How  can  a  man  act  heroically  ?  The  '  Doctrine  of  Motives  * 
will  teach  him  that  it  is,  under  more  or  Jess  disguise,  nothing  but 
a  wretched  love  of  Pleasure,  fear  of  Pain ;  that  Hunger,  of  ap- 
plause, of  cash,  of  whatsoever  victual  it  may  be,  is  the  ultimate 
foot  of  man*8  life.  Atheism,  in  brief; — which  does  indeed  fright- 
fully yunish  itself.  The  man,  I  say,  is  become  spiritually  a  parap 
lytio  man;  this  godlike  Universe  a  dead  mechanical  steamengine* 
all  worldng  bjr  motives,  eheoks,  balances,  and  I  know  not  what; 
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wherein,  as  iii  the  detestable  belly  of  some  Phalari8*-Bull  of  b'.s 
own  contriving,  he  the  poor  Phalaris  sits  miserably  dying ! 

Belief  1  define  to  be  the  healdiy  act  of  a  man's  mind.  It  is  a 
mysterious  indescribable  process,  that  of  getting  to  believe; — in- 
describable, as  all  vital  acts  are.  We  have  our  mind  given  us,  not 
that  it  may  cavil  and  argue,  but  that  it  may  see  into  something, 
give  us  clear  belief  and  understanding  about  something,  where- 
on we  are  then  to  proceed  to  act.  Doubt,  truly,  is  not  itself  a 
orime.  Certainly  we  do  not  rush  out,  clutch- up  the  first  thing 
we  find,  and  straightway  believe  that !  All  manner  of  doubt,  in- 
quuy,  o-kS/tis  as  it  is  named,  about  all  manner  of  objects,  dwells  in 
every  reasonable  mind.  It  is  the  mystic  working  of  the  mind,  on 
the  object  it  is  getting  to  know  and  believe.  Belief  comes  out  of 
all  this,  above  ground,  like  the  tree  from  its  hidden  roots.  But 
now  if,  even  on  common  things,  we  requiie  that  a  man  keep  his 
doubts  silent^  and  not  babble  of  them  till  they  in  some  measure 
become  affirmations  or  denials ;  how  much  more  in  regard  to  the 
highest  things,  impossible  to  speak-of  in  words  at  all !  That  a 
man  parade  his  doubt,  and  get  to  imagine  tliat  debating  and  logic 
(which  means  at  best  only  the  manner  of  telling  us  your  thought, 
your  belief  or  disbeUef,  about  a  thing)  is  the  triumph  and  time 
work  of  what  intellect  he  has :  alas,  this  is  as  if  you  should  over- 
turn the  tree,  and  instead  of  green  boughs,  leaves  and  fruits,  show 
us  ugly  taloned  roots  turned-up  into  the  air, — and  no  growth,  only 
death  and  misery  going-on  ! 

For  the  Scepticism,  as  I  said,  is  not  intellectual  only;  it  is 
moral  also ;  a  chronic  atrophy  and  disease  of  the  whole  soul.  A 
man  hves  by  believing  something ;  not  by  debating  and  arguing 
about  many  things.  A  sad  case  for  him  when  all  that  he  can 
manage  to  believe  is  something  he  can  button  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  one  or  the  other  organ  eat  and  digest !  Lower  tlian  tliat  he 
will  not  get.  We  call  those  ages  in  which  he  gets  so  low  the 
moumfullcst,  sickest  and  meanest  of  all  ages.  The  world's  heart 
is  palsied,  sick :  how  can  any  limb  of  it  be  whole  ?  Genuine  Act- 
ing ceases  in  all  departments  of  the  world's  work ;  dextrous  Si- 
mUitudc  of  Acting  begins.  The  world's  wages  are  pocketed,  the 
world's  work  is  not  done.  Heroes  have  gone-out ;  Quacks  have 
oome-in.  Accordingly,  what  Century,  since  the  end  of  the  Homan 
world,  which  also  was  a  time  of  scepticism,  simulacra  and  universal 
decadence,  so  abounds  with  Quacks  as  that  Eighteenth?  Con- 
sider them,  with  their  tumid  sentimental  vapouring  about  virtue, 
benevolence, — the  wretched  Quack -squadron,  Cagliostro  at  the 
head  of  them !  Few  men  were  without  quackery ;  they  had  got  to 
eonsidcr  it  a  nece8sai7  ingredient  and  amalgam  for  truth.    Chat- 
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ham,  our  bmve  Chatham  himself,  comes  down  to  tlio  House,  all 
T^rapt  and  bandaged ;  he  *  has  crawled-out  in  great  bodily  suffer- 
ing,' and  so  on )— -forgets,  says  Walpole,  that  he  is  acting  the  sick 
man ;  in  the  fire  of  debate,  snatches  his  arm  from  the  sling,  and 
oratorisally  swings  and  bmndishes  it !  Chatham  himself  lives  the 
strangest  mimetic  life,  half-hero,  half-quack,  all  along.  For  indeed 
the  world  is  full  of  dupes ;  and  you  have  to  gain  the  worlSs  suf- 
frage !  How  the  duties  of  the  world  will  be  done  in  that  case,  what 
quantities  of  en*or,  which  means  failure,  which  means  sorrow  and 
misery,  to  some  and  to  many,  will  gradually  accumulate  in  all  pro- 
vinces of  the  world's  business,  we  need  not  compute. 

It  seems  to  me,  you  lay  your  finger  here  on  the  heart  of  the 
world's  maladies,  when  you  call  it  a  Sceptical  World.  An  insincera 
world  ;  a  godless  untruth  of  a  world !  It  is  out  of  this,  as  I  con- 
sider, that  the  whole  tiibe  of  social  pestilences,  French  Revolu- 
tions, Chai*tism8,  and  what  not,  have  derived  their  being, — their 
chief  necessity  to  be.  This  must  alter.  Till  this  alter,  nothing 
can  beneficially  alter.  My  one  hope  of  the  world,  my  inexpugnable 
consolation  in  looking  at  the  miseries  of  the  world,  is  that  this  is 
altering.  Here  and  there  one  does  now  find  a  man  who  knows, 
as  of  old,  that  this  world  is  a  Tnith,  and  no  Plausibility  and 
Falsity ;  that  he  himself  is  alive,  not  dead  or  pai*alytic ;  and  the 
world  is  alive,  instinct  with  Godhood,  beautiful  and  awful,  even  as 
in  the  beginning  of  days !  One  man  once  knowing  this,  many  men, 
all  men,  must  by  and  by  come  to  know  it.  It  lies  there  dear,  for 
whosoever  will  take  the  spectacles  off  his  eyes  and  honestly  look,  to 
know !  For  such  a  man  the  Unbelieving  Century,  \nth  its  un- 
blessed Products,  is  already  past ;  a  new  centuiy  is  already  come. 
The  old  unblessed  Products  and  Performances,  as  solid  as  they 
look,  are  Phantasms,  preparing  speedily  to  vanish.  To  this  and 
the  other  noisy,  very  great-looking  Simulacrum  \i*ith  the  whole 
world  huzzahing  at  its  heels,  he  can  say,  composedly  stepping 
aside :  Thou  art  not  true ;  thou  ai*t  not  extant,  only  scmblant ;  go 
thy  way  ! — ^Yes,  hollow  Foimulism,  gross  Benthamism,  and  other 
unheroic  atheistic  Insincerity  is  visibly  and  even  rapidly  declining. 
An  unbelieving  Eighteenth  Centuiy  is  but  an  exception, — such  as 
now  and  then  occurs.  I  prophesy  that  the  world  will  once  more 
become  sincere;  a  believing  world ;  with  many  Heroes  in  it,  a  heroic 
world !    It  will  then  be  a  victorious  world ;  never  till  then. 

Or  indeed  what  of  the  world  and  its  victories  ?  Men  upeak  too 
much  about  the  world.  Each  one  of  us  here,  let  the  world  go  how 
it  will,  and  be  victorious  or  not  victorious,  has  he  not  a  Life  of  his 
own  to  lead  ?  One  Life ;  a  little  gleam  of  Time  between  two  Eter- 
Dities :  no  second  chance  to  us  forevermore !    It  were  well  for  «< 
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Oxford :  tlio  rough,  seamy-faced,  rawboned  College  Servitor  stalk 
liig  about,  in  winter -season,  with  his  shoes  worn-out;  how  the 
chai'itable  Gentleman  Commoner  secretly  places  a  new  pair  at  hie 
door ;  and  the  rawboned  Servitor,  lifting  them,  looking  at  them 
near,  with  his  dim  eyes,  with  what  thoughts, — pitches  them  out 
of  window !  Wet  feet,  mud,  frost,  hunger  or  what  you  will ;  but 
not  beggaiy :  we  cannot  stand  beggary !  Rude  stubborn  self  help 
here;  a  whole  world  of  squalor,  rudeness,  confused  misery  and 
want*  yet  of  nobleness  and  manfulness  withal.  It  is  a  type  of  the 
man's  hfe,  this  pitching-away  of  the  shoes.  An  original  man ; — 
not  a  secondhand,  boiTOtVing  or  begging  man.  Let  us  stand  on 
our  own  basis,  at  any  rate !  On  such  shoes  as  we  ourselves  can 
get.  On  frost  and  mud,  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on  that ;— -on 
^e  reality  and  substance  which  Nature  gives  us,  not  on  the  sem- 
blance, on  the  thing  she  has  given  another  than  us ! — 

And  yet  with  all  this  rugged  piide  of  manhood  and  self-help, 
was  tliere  ever  soul  more  tenderly  affectionate,  loyally  submissive 
to  what  was  really  higher  than  he  ?  Great  souls  are  always  loy- 
ally submissive,  reverent  to  what  is  over  them ;  only  small  mean 
souls  are  otherwise.  I  could  not  find  a  better  proof  of  what  I  said 
the  other  day,  That  the  sincere  man  was  by  nature  the  obedient 
man ;  that  only  in  a  World  of  Heroes  was  there  loyal  Obedience 
to  the  Heroic.  The  essence  of  originality  is  not  that  it  be  netv : 
Johnson  believed  altogether  in  the  old ;  he  found  the  old  opinions 
credible  for  him,  fit  for  him;  and  in  a  right  heroic  manner  lived 
under  them.  He  is  well  worth  study  in  regard  to  that.  For  we 
are  to  say  that  Johnson  was  far  other  than  a  mere  man  of  words 
and  formulas ;  he  was  a  man  of  truths  and  facts.  He  stood  by  the 
old  formulas ;  the  happier  was  it  for  him  that  he  could  so  stand : 
but  in  all  formulas  that  Tie  could  stand  by,  there  needed  to  be  a 
most  genuine  substance.  Very  curious  how,  in  that  poor  Paper- 
age,  so  barren,  artificial,  thick-quilted  with  Pedantries,  Hearsays, 
the  great  Fact  of  this  Universe  glared-in  forever,  wonderful,  indu- 
bitable, unspeakable,  divine-infernal,  upon  this  man  too  I  How  he 
harmonised  his  Formulas  with  it,  how  he  managed  at  all  under 
such  cu'cumstances :  that  is  a  thing  worth  seeing.  A  thing  *  to  be 
looked  at  with  reverence,  with  pi^,  with  awe.*  That  Church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  w^here  Johnson  still  worshiped  in  the  era  of 
Voltaire,  is  to  me  a  venerable  place. 

It  was  in  virtue  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  speaking  still  in  some 
801-t  fi-om  tlie  heart  of  Nature,  though  in  the  current  artificial  dia- 
lect, that  Johnson  was  a  Prophet.  Are  not  all  dialects  *  artificial '' 
Artificial  things  are  not  all  false ; — nay  evexy  true  Product  of  Na- 
fcure  will  infiedlibly  tHug^e  itseU;  we  may  say  all  artificiiJ  things  are^ 
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at  the  startiug  of  them,  true.  What  we  call '  Formulas'  are  not  in 
their  origin  bad ;  they  are  indispensably  good.  Formula  is  method^ 
habitude ;  found  wherever  man  is  found.  Formulas  fashion  them« 
selves  as  Paths  do,  as  beaten  Highways,  leading  towards  some 
sacred  or  high  object,  whither  many  men  are  bent.  Consider  it. 
One  man,  full  of  heartfelt  earnest  impulse,  finds -out  a  way  of 
doing  somewhat, — were  it  of  uttering  his  soul's  reverence  for  the 
Highest,  were  it  but  of  fitly  saluting  his  fellow-man.  An  inventor 
was  needed  to  do  that,  a  poet ;  he  has  articulated  the  dim-strug- 
gling thought  that  dwelt  in  his  own  and  many  hearts.  This  is 
his  way  of  doing  that;  these  ai*e  his  footsteps,  the  beginning 
of  a  *  Path.*  And  now  see :  the  second  man  travels  naturally  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  foregoer,  it  is  the  eadeit  method.  Ju  the  foot- 
steps of  his  foregoer ;  yet  with  improvements,  with  ohanges  where 
such  seem  good ;  at  iiXL  events  with  enlargements,  the  Path  ever 
widening  itself  as  more  ti-avel  it; — till  at  last  there  is  a  broad 
Highway  whereon  the  whole  world  may  travel  and  drive.  While 
there  remains  a  City  or  Shrine,  or  any  Reality  to  drive  to,  at  the 
farther  end,  the  Highway  shall  be  right  welcome !  When  the 
City  is  gone,  we  will  forsake  the  Highway.  In  this  manner  all 
Institutions,  Pi-actices,  Regulated  Things  in  the  world  have  come 
into  existence,  and  gone  out  of  existence.  Formulas  all  begin  by 
being  fuU  of  substance ;  you  may  call  them  the  Mn,  the  articula- 
tion into  shape,  into  limbs  and  skin,  of  a  substance  that  is  already 
there :  they  had  not  been  there  otherwise.  Idols,  as  we  said,  are 
not  iilolatrous  till  they  become  doubtful,  empty  for  the  worshiper's 
heai*t.  Much  as  we  talk  against  Formulas,  I  hope  no  one  of  us  is 
ignorant  withal  of  the  high  significance  of  true  Formulas;  that 
they  were,  and  will  ever  be,  the  indispensablest  furniture  of  our 

habitation  in  this  world. 

Mark,  too,  how  little  Johnson  boasts  of  his  *  sincerity.*  He 
has  no  suspicion  of  his  being  paiticularly  sincere,^-of  his  being 
particulai'ly  anything !  A  hard-struggling,  weary-hearted  man,  or 
*  scholar'  as  he  calls  himself,  ti-ying  hard  to  get  some  honest  live- 
lihood in  the  world,  not  to  starve,  but  to  live — without  stealing ! 
A  noble  imconsciousness  is  in  him.  He  does  not '  engrave  Truth 
on  his  watch-seal ;'  no,  but  he  stands  by  truth,  speaks  by  it,  works 
and  lives  by  it.  Thus  it  ever  is.  Think  of  it  once  more.  The 
man  whom  Nature  has  appointed  to  do  great  things  is,  first  of  all, 
furnished  with  that  openness  to  Nature  which  renders  him  in- 
capable of  being  insincere !  To  his  large,  open,  deep-feeling  heart 
Nature  is  a  Fact :  all  hearsay  is  hearsay ;  the  unspeakable  gi'eat- 
ness  of  this  Mystery  of  Life,  let  him  acknowledge  it  or  not,  nety 
even  though  he  seem  to  forget  it  or  deny  it,  is  ever  present  to  hm. 
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— fearful  and  wonderful,  on  this  hand  and  on  that.  lie  has  a 
basis  of  sincerity ,  unrecognised,  because  never  questioned  or  ca* 
pable  of  question.  Mirabeau,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  Napoleon  :  all 
the  Great  Men  I  ever  heard-of  have  this  as  the  primary  material 
of  them.  Innumerable  commonplace  men  are  debating,  are  talk- 
ing everywhere  their  commonplace  doctiines,  which  they  have 
learned  by  logic,  by  rote,  at  secondhand  :  to  that  kind  of  man  all 
this  is  still  nothing.  He  must  have  truth ;  truth  which  he  feels 
to  be  true.  How  shall  he  stand  otherwise  ?  His  whole  soul,  at 
all  moments,  in  all  ways,  tells  him  that  there  is  no  standing.  He 
is  under  the  noble  necessity  of  being  true.  Johnson's  way  of 
thinking  about  this  world  is  not  mine,  any  more  than  Mahomet's 
was :  but  I  recognise  the  everlasting  element  of  hesiYtnncerity  in 
both ;  and  see  ^vith  pleasure  how  neither  of  them  remains  ineffec^ 
tual.  Neither  of  them  is  as  chaff  sown ;  in  both  of  them  is  some- 
thing which  the  seed-field  will  grow. 

Johnson  was  a  Prophet  to  his  people ;  preached  a  Gospel  to 
them, — ^as  all  lijce  him  always  do.  The  highest  Gospel  he  preached 
we  may  describe  as  a  kind  of  Mornl  Pmdence :  *  in  a  world  where 
much  is  to  be  done  and  little  is  to  be  known,'  see  how  you  will  do 
it !  A  thing  well  worth  preaching.  '  A  world  where  much  is  to 
be  done  and  little  is  to  be  known:'  do  not  sink  yourselves  in 
boundless  bottomless  abysses  of  Doubt,  of  wretched  godforgetting 
Unbelief; — you  were  miserable  then,  powerless,  mad :  how  could 
you  do  or  work  at  all?  Such  Gospel  Johnson  preached  and 
taught; — coupled,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  this  other 
gi*eat  Gospel,  *  Clear  your  mind  of  Cant !'  Have  no  trade  with 
Cant :  stand  on  the  cold  mud  in  the  frosty  weather,  but  let  it  be 
in  your  own  real  torn  shoes :  '  that  ^\'ill  be  better  for  you,'  as  Ma- 
homet says  !  I  call  this,  I  call  these  two  things  joined  together,  a 
great  Gospel,  the  greatest  perhaps  that  was  possible  at  that  time. 

Johnson's  Wiitings,  which  once  had  such  cuiTency  and  cele- 
brity, are  now  as  it  were  disowned  by  the  young  generation.  It 
is  not  wondei-ful ;  Johnson's  opinions  are  fast  becoming  obsolete ; 
but  his  style  of  thinking  and  of  living,  we  may  hope,  will  never 
become  obsolete.  I  find  in  Johnson's  Books  ihe  indisputablesi 
traces  of  a  gi'eat  intellect  and  great  heart ;— ^ver  welcome,  under 
what  obstructions  and  perversions  soever.  They  are  sincere  words, 
those  of  his ;  he  means  things  by  them.  A  wondrous  buckram 
style, — the  best  he  could  get  to  then ;  a  measured  grandiloquence, 
stepping  or  rather  stalking  along  in  a  very  solemn  way,  grown  ob- 
solete now ;  sometimes  a  tumid  nze  of  phraseology  not  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  contents  of  it :  all  this  you  will  put-up-with.  For  the 
pbrasoology,  tumid  or  not,  has  always  something  within  iU     So 
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many  beautiful  styles,  and  books,  with  nothing  in  them ; — a  man 
is  a  ma7«factor  to  the  world  who  writes  such !  They  are  the  avoid- 
able kind ! — Had  Johnson  left  nothing  but  his  Dictionary,  one 
might  have  traced  there  a  great  intellect,  a  genuine  man.  Look- 
ing to  its  clearness  of  definition,  its  general  solidity,  honesty,  in- 
sight and  successful  method,  it  may  be  called  the  best  of  all  Dic- 
tionaries. There  is  in  it  a  kind  of  architectural  nobleness;  it 
stands  there  like  a  great  solid  squai'e-built  edifice,  finished,  sym- 
metrically complete :  you  judge  that  a  true  Builder  did  it. 

One  word,  in  si^ite  of  our  haste,  must  be  granted  to  poor  Bozzy. 
He  passes  for  a  mean,  inflated,  gluttonous  creature ;  and  was  so 
in  many  senses.  Yet  the  fact  of  his  reverence  for  Johnson  will 
ever  remain  noteworthy.  The  foolish  conceited  Scotch  Lau-d,  the 
most  conceited  man  of  his  time,  approaching  in  such  awestruck 
attitude  the  great  dusty  irascible  Pedagogue  in  his  mean  garret 
there :  it  is  a  genuine  reverence  for  Excellence ;  a  worship  for  He- 
roes, at  a  time  when  neither  Heroes  nor  worship  were  suiinised 
to  exist.  Heroes,  it  would  seem,  exist  always,  an(>  a  certain  wor- 
ship of  them !  We  mil  also  take  the  libei-ty  to  deny  altogether 
that  of  the  witty  Frenchman,  That  no  man  is  a  Hero  to  his  Valet- 
de-chambre.  Or  if  so,  it  is  not  the  Hero's  blame,  but  the  Valet's : 
that  his  soul,  namely,  is  a  mean  valet-sovil !  He  expects  his  Hero 
to  advance  in  royal  stage -trappings,  with  measured  step,  titdng 
borne  behind  him,  trumpets  sounding  before  him.  It  should  stand 
rather.  No  man  can  be  a  Chrand-Monarque  to  his  valet-de-chambre. 
Strip  your  Louis  Quatorze  of  his  king-gear,  and  there  is  left  no- 
thing but  a  poor  forked  radish  ^vith  a  head  fantastically  carved , — 
admirable  to  no  valet.  The  Valet  does  not  know  a  Hero  when  he 
sees  him !  Alas,  no :  it  requires  a  kind  of  Hero  to  do  that ; — and 
one  of  the  world's  wants,  in  this  as  in  other  senses,  is  for  most 
part  want  of  siich. 

On  the  whole,  shall  we  not  say,  that  Boswell's  admiration  was 
well  bestowed ;  that  he  could  have  found  no  soul  in  all  England 
80  worthy  of  bending  down  before?  Shall  we  not  say,  of  this 
great  moumfiil  Johnson  too,  that  he  guided  his  difficult  confused 
existence  wisely ;  led  it  tbellr  like  a  right  valiant  man?  That  waste 
chaos  of  Authorship  by  Trade;  that  waste  chaos  of  Scepticism  in 
religion  and  politics,  in  life-theory  and  life-practice ;  in  his  poverty, 
in  his  dust  and  dimness,  with  the  sick  body  ani  the  i-usty  coat; 
he  made  it  do  for  him,  like  a  brave  man.  Not  wholly  without 
a  loadstar  in  the  Eternal ;  he  had  still  a  loadstar,  as  the  brave 
ft.ll  need  to  have :  with  his  eye  set  on  that,  he  would  change  Mb 
course  for  nothing  in  these  confused  vortices  of  the  lower  sea 
of  Time.    '  To  the  St>irit  of  ties,  bearing  death  and  hungei',  lie 
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wrould  in  no  wise  strike  his  flag/    Brave  old  Samuel :  uMmtu  Av 
mttnorum  ! 

Of  Rousseau  and  his  Heroism  I  cannot  say  so  much.  He  Is 
not  what  I  call  a  strong  man.  A  morbid,  excitable,  spasmodic 
man ;  at  best,  intense  rather  than  strong.  He  had  not  *  the  talent 
of  Silence,*  an  invaluable  talent ;  which  few  Frenchmen,  or  indeed 
men  of  any  soil;  in  these  times,  excel  in !  The  suffering  man  ought 
really  *  to  consume  his  own  smoke  ;*  there  is  no  good  in  emitting 
rmohe  till  you  have  made  it  into  fire, — which,  in  the  metaphorical 
sense  too,  all  smoke  is  capable  of  becoming !  Rousseau  has  not 
depth  or  width,  not  calm  force  for  difficulty ;  the  first  character- 
istic of  true  greatness.  A  fundamental  mistake  to  call  vehemence 
and  rigidity  strength !  A  man  is  not  strong  who  takes  convulsion- 
fits  ;  tliough  six  men  cannot  hold  him  then.  He  that  can  walk 
under  the  heaviest  weight  without  staggering,  he  is  the  strong 
man.  We  need  forever,  especially  in  tliese  loud-shrieking  days, 
to  remind  ourselves  of  that.  A  man  who  cannot  hold  his  peace,  till 
the  time  come  for  speaking  and  acting,  is  no  right  man. 

Poor  Rousseau's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him.  A  high,  but 
naiTow  contracted  intensity  in  it :  bony  brows ;  deep,  sti-ait-set 
eyes,  in  which  there  is  something  bewildered-looking, — bemldered, 
peering  with  lyiix-eagemess.  A  face  full  of  miseiy,  even  ignoble 
misery,  and  also  of  the  antagonism  against  that;  something  mean, 
plebeian  there,  redeemed  only  by  intensity :  the  face  of  what  is 
called  a  Fanatic, — a  sadly  contracted  Hero !  We  name  him  here 
because,  with  all  his  drawbacks,  and  they  are  many,  he  has  the 
first  and  chief  characteristic  of  a  Hero :  he  is  heartily  in  earnest. 
In  earnest,  if  ever  man  was ;  as  none  of  these  French  Philosophes 
were.  Nay,  one  would  say,  of  an  earnestness  too  great  for  his 
otherwise  sensitive,  rather  feeble  nature ;  and  which  indeed  in 
the  end  drove  him  into  the  strangest  incoherences,  almost  delu*a- 
tions.  There  had  come,  at  last,  to  be  a  kind  of  madness  in  him : 
his  Ideas  possessed  him  like  demons ;  hurried  him  so  about,  drove 
llim  over  steep  places ! — 

The  fault  and  misery  of  Rousseau  was  what  we  easily  name  by 
a  single  word,  Egoistn;  which  is  indeed  the  source  and  summar} 
of  all  faults  and  miseries  whatsoever.  He  had  not  perfected  him- 
self into  victoiT  over  mere  Desire ;  a  mean  Hunger,  in  many  soils, 
was  still  the  motive  principle  of  him.  I  am  afraid  he  was  a  very 
vain  man ;  hungry  for  the  praises  of  men.  You  remember  Gen- 
lis's  experience  of  him.  She  took  Jean  Jacques  to  Uie  Theatre ; 
he  bai'gaining  for  a  strict  incognito, — "-ffd  would  not  be  seen  there 
for  t}ie  world  1"    The  curtain  did  happen  nevertheless  to  be  di-awn 
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aside :  the  Pit  recognised  Jean  Jacques,  but  took  no  great  notice 
of  him !  He  expressed  the  bitterest  indignation ;  gloomed  all 
eyening,  spake  no  other  than  surly  words.  The  glib  Countess 
remained  entirely  convinced  that  his  anger  was  not  at  being  seen, 
but  at  not  being  applauded  when  seen.  How  the  whole  nature  of 
the  man  is  poisoned  ;  nothing  but  suspicion,  self-isolation,  fierce 
moody  ways !  He  could  not  live  with  anybody.  A  man  of  some 
rank  from  the  country,  who  visited  him  often,  and  used  to  sit  with 
him,  expressing  all  reverence  and  affection  for  him,  comes  one 
day ;  finds  Jean  Jacques  full  of  the  sourest  unintelligible  humour. 
"  Monsieur,"  said  Jean  Jacques,  with  flaming  eyes,  "  I  know  why 
you  come  here.  You  come  to  see  what  a  poor  life  I  lead ;  how 
little  is  in  my  poor  pot  that  is  boiling  there.  Well,  look  into  the 
pot !  There  is  half  a  pound  of  meat,  one  caiTot  and  three  onions ; 
that  is  all :  go  and  tell  the  whole  world  that,  if  you  like.  Mon- 
sieur !'* — A  man  of  this  sort  was  fiir  gone.  The  whole  world  got 
itself  supplied  with  anecdotes,  for  light  laughter,  for  a  certain 
theatrical  interest,  from  these  perversions  and  contortions  of  poor 
Jean  Jacques.  Alas,  to  him  tiiey  were  not  laughing  or  theatri- 
cal ;  too  real  to  him !  The  contortions  of  a  dying  gladiator :  the 
crowded  amphitheatre  looks-on  with  entertainment ;  but  the  gla- 
diator is  in  agonies  and  dying. 

And  yet  this  Rousseau,  as  we  say,  with  his  passionate  appeals 
to  Mothers,  with  his  Conirat-social,  with  his  celebrations  of  Nature, 
even  of  savage  life  in  Nature,  did  once  more  touch  upon  Reality, 
struggle  towards  Reality ;  was  doing  the  function  of  a  Prophet  to 
his  Time.  As  he  could,  and  as  the  Time  could !  Strangely  through 
all  that  defacement,  degradation  and  almost  madness,  there  is  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  poor  Rousseau  a  spark  of  real  heavenly  fire. 
Once  more,  out  of  the  element  of  that  withered  mocking  Philo- 
sophism,  Scepticism,  and  Persiflage,  there  has  arisen  in  this  man 
the  inei-adicable  feeling  and  knowledge  that  this  Life  of  ours  is 
true;  not  a  Scepticism,  Theorem,  or  Persiflage,  but  a  Fact,  an 
awful  Reality.  Nature  had  made  that  revelation  to  him ;  had  or- 
dered him  to  speak  it  out.  He  got  it  spoken  out ;  if  not  well  and 
clearly,  then  ill  and  dimly, — as  clearly  as  he  could.  Nay  what  are 
all  errors  and  perversities  of  his,  even  those  stealings  of  ribbons, 
aimless  confused  miseries  and  vagabondisms,  if  we  will  interpret 
them  kindly,  but  the  blinkard  dazzlement  and  staggerings  to  and 
fro  of  a  man  sent  on  an  errand  he  is  too  weak  for,  by  a  path  ho 
cannot  yet  find  ?  Men  are  led  by  sti'ange  ways.  One  should  have 
tolerance  for  a  man,  hope  of  him  ;  leave  him  to  tiy  yet  what  he 
Aill  do.    While  life  lasts,  hope  lasts  for  overy  man. 

Of  Rousseau's  literary  talents,  greatly  celebrated  still  among 
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his  countiymen,  I  do  not  say  much.  His  Books,  like  himself,  are 
what  I  call  unhealthy ;  not  the  good  sort  of  Books.  There  is  a 
sensuality  in  Rousseau.  Combined  with  such  an  intellectual  gift 
as  his,  it  makes  pictures  of  a  certain  gorgeous  attractiveness  :  but 
they  are  not  genuinely  poetical.  Not  white  sunlight :  something 
operatic ;  a  kind  of  rosepink,  artificial  bedizenment.  It  is  frequent, 
or  rather  it  is  universal,  among  the  French  since  his  time.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  has  something  of  it ;  St.  Pierre  ;  and  down  onwards 
to  the  present  astonishing  convulsionary  *  literatiu'e  of  Despera- 
tion,' it  is  everywhere  abundant.  That  same  rosepink  is  not  the 
right  hue.  Look  at  a  Shakspeare,  at  a  Goethe,  even  at  a  Walter 
Scott!  He  who  has  once  seen  into  this,  has  seen  the  difference  of 
the  True  from  the  Sham-True,  and  will  discriminate  them  ever 
afterwards. 

We  had  to  observe  in  Johnson  how  much  good  a  Prophet,  under 
all  disadvantages  and  disorganisations,  can  accomplish  for  the 
world.  In  Rousseau  we  are  called  to  look  rather  at  the  feai*ful 
amount  of  evil  which,  under  such  disorganisation,  may  accompany 
the  good.  Historically  it  is  a  most  pregnant  spectacle,  that  of 
Rousseau.  Banished  into  Paris  garrets,  in  the  gloomy  company 
of  his  own  Thoughts  and  Necessities  there ;  driven  from  post  to 
pillai*;  fretted,  exasperated  till  the  heart  of  him  went  mad,  he  had 
gi'own  to  feel  deeply  that  the  world  was  not  his  friend  nor  the 
world's  law.  It  was  expedient,  if  an3nvay  possible,  that  such  a 
man  should  not  have  been  set  in  flat  hostility  with  the  world.  He 
could  be  cooped  into  garrets,  laughed  at  as  a  maniac,  left  to  stai*ve 
like  a  wild-beast  in  his  cage ; — ^but  he  could  not  be  hindered  from 
setting  the  world  on  fire.  The  French  Revolution  found  its  Evan- 
gelist in  Rousseau.  His  semi-delirious  speculations  on  the  mise- 
ries of  civilised  life,  the  prefembility  of  the  savage  to  the  civilised, 
and  such  like,  helped  well  to  produce  a  Avhole  delirium  in  Fmnce 
generally.  True,  you  may  well  ask,  Wliat  could  the  world,  the 
governors  of  the  world,  do  with  such  a  man  ?  Difiicult  to  say 
what  the  goveniors  of  the  world  could  do  ^vitli  him !  What  he 
could  do  with  them  is  unhappily  clear  enough, — guillotine  a  great 
many  of  them !     Enough  now  of  Rousseau. 

It  was  a  curious  phenomenon,  in  the  withered,  unbelieving, 
secondhand  Eighteenth  Gentmy,  that  of  a  Hero  starting  up, 
among  the  artificial  pasteboard  figiures  and  productions,  in  tlie 
guise  of  a  Robert  Bums.  Like  a  little  well  in  tlic  rocky  deseii 
places, — like  a  sudden  splendour  of  Heaven  in  the  artificial  Vaux- 
hall !  People  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  They  took  it  for  a 
piece  of  the  Vauxhall  fire-work;  alas,  it  let  itself  be  so  taken, 
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though  struggling  half-blindly,  as  in  bitterness  of  death,  against 
that !  Perhaps  no  man  had  such  a  false  reception  from  his  fellow- 
men.  Once  more  a  very  wasteful  life-drama  was  enacted  under 
the  sun. 

The  tragedy  of  Bums's  life  is  known  to  all  of  you.  Surely  we 
may  say,  if  discrepancy  between  place  held  and  place  merited  cou- 
stitute  perverseness  of  lot  for  a  man,  no  lot  could  be  more  peiTerse 
than  Bums*s.  Among  those  secondhand  acting-figures,  mimes  for 
most  part,  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy,  once  more  a  giant  Oiiginal 
Man ;  one  of  those  men  who  reach  down  to  the  perennial  Deeps, 
who  take  rank  with  the  Heroic  among  men :  and  he  was  bom  in  a 
poor  Ayrshire  hut.  The  largest  soul  of  all  the  Biitish  lands  came 
among  us  in  the  shape  of  a  hard-handed  Scottish  Peasant. — His 
Father,  a. poor  toiling  man,  tried  various  things ;  did  not  succeed 
in  any ;  was  involved  in  continual  difficulties.  The  Steward,  Fac- 
tor as  the  Scotch  call  him,  used  to  send  letters  and  threatenlngs, 
Bums  says, '  which  threw  us  all  into  tears.'  The  brave  hard-toil- 
ing, hard-suffering  Father,  his  brave  heroine  of  a  wife ;  and  those 
children,  of  whom  Robert  was  one !  In  this  Eai*th,  so  wide  otlier- 
wise,  no  shelter  for  them.  The  lettei-s  *  threw  us  all  into  teai's  :' 
figui'e  it.  The  brave  Father,  I  say  always ; — a  silent  Hero  and 
Poet ;  without  whom  the  son  had  never  been  a  speaking  one ! 
Burns*8  Schoolmaster  came  afterwards  to  London,  learnt  what 
good  society  was ;  but  declares  that  in  no  meeting  of  men  did 
he  ever  enjoy  better  discourse  than  at  the  heailh  of  this  pea- 
sant And  his  poor  'seven  acres  of  nursery-ground,' — ^not  that, 
nor  the  miserable  patch  of  clay-^im,  nor  anything  he  tried  to  get 
a  living  by,  would  prosper  with  him;  he  had  a  sore  unequal  battle 
all  his  days.  But  he  stood  to  it  valiantly ;  a  wise,  faithful,  un- 
conquerable man; — swallowing  down  how  many  sore  sufferings 
daily  into  silence;  fighting  like  an  unseen  Hero, — ^nobody  pub- 
lishing newspaper  paragraphs  about  his  nobleness ;  voting  pieces 
of  plate  to  him !  However,  he  was  not  lost;  nothing  is  lost  Ro- 
beil  is  there ;  the  outcome  of  him, — and  indeed  of  many  genera- 
tions of  such  as  him. 

This  Bums  appeared  under  eveiy  disadvantage :  uninstructed, 
poor,  bom  only  to  hard  manual  toil ;  and  writing,  when  it  came  to 
that,  in  a  I'ustio  special  dialect,  known  only  to  a  small  province  of 
the  country  he  lived  in.  Had  he  written,  even  what  he  did  wiite, 
in  the  general  language  of  England,  I  doubt  not  he  had  already 
become  universally  recognised  as  being,  or  capable  to  be,  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  That  he  should  have  tempted  so  many  to  pene- 
ti-ate  through  the  rough  husk  of  that  dialect  of  his,  is  proof  that 
tbero  lay  something  fai*  from  common  within  it.    He  has  gained  o 
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certain  recognition,  and  is  continuing  to  do  so  over  all  quartei^  of 
our  wide  Saxon  world :  wheresoever  a  Saxon  dialect  is  spoken,  it 
begins  to  be  understood,  by  personal  inspection  of  this  and  ihe 
other,  that  one  of  the  most  considei-able  Siixon  men  of  the  Eight- 
eenth century  was  an  Ayrshu'e  Peasant  named  Robert  Bums.  Yes, 
I  will  say,  here  too  was  a  piece  of  the  right  Saxon  stuff:  strong  as 
the  Harz-rock,  rooted  in  the  depths  of  the  world ; — rock,  yet  with 
wells  of  living  softness  in  it !  A  wild  impetuous  whirlwind  of 
passion  and  faculty  slumbered  quiet  there ;  such  heavenly  melody 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  it.  A  noble  rough  fronuineness ;  homely, 
rustic,  honest ;  true  simplicit}^  of  strength ;  with  its  lightning-fire, 
with  its  soft  dewy  pity; — like  the  old  Noi-se  Thor,  the  Peasant- 
god!— 

Bums*s  Brother  Gilbert,  a  man  of  much  sense  and  worth,  has 
told  me  that  Robei*t,  in  his  young  days,  in  spite  of  their  hardship, 
was  usually  the  gayest  of  speech ;  a  fellow  of  infinite  frolic,  laugh- 
ter, sense  and  heart ;  far  pleasanter  to  hear  there,  stript  cutting 
peats  in  the  bog,  or  such  like,  than  he  ever  afterwards  knew  him. 
I  can  well  believe  it.  This  basis  of  mirth  {'fond  gaillard*  as  old 
Marquis  Mirabeau  calls  it),  a  piimal-element  of  sunshine  and  joy- 
fulness,  coupled  with  his  other  deep  and  earnest  qualities,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  characteristics  of  Burns.  A  large  fund  of 
Hope  dwells  in  him;  spite  of  his  tragical  histoiy,  he  is  not  a 
mourning  man.  He  shakes  his  son-ows  gallantly  aside ;  bounds 
forth  victorious  over  them.  It  is  as  the  lion  shaJdng  *  dew-dix)ps 
fi-om  his  mane;*  as  the  swift-bounding  horse,  tliat  lauglis  at  the 
shaking  of  the  spear. — But  indeed,  Hope,  Mirth,  of  the  sort  like 
Bums*s,  are  they  not  the  outcome  properly  of  wai-m  generous  af- 
fection,— such  as  is  the  beginning  of  all  to  eveiy  man  ? 

You  would  think  it  strange  if  I  called  Burns  the  most  gifted 
Biitish  soul  we  had  in  all  that  centuiy  of  his :  and  yet  I  believe 
the  day  is  coming  when  tliere  will  be  little  danger  in  saying  so. 
His  wiitings,  all  that  he  did  under  such  obstructions,  are  only  a 
poor  fragment  of  him.  Professor  Stewart  remarked  very  justly, 
what  indeed  is  tnie  of  all  Poets  good  for  much,  that  his  poetiy 
was  not  any  particulai*  faculty ;  but  the  general  result  of  a  natur- 
ally vigorous  original  mind  expressing  itself  in  that  Way.  Bums's 
gifts,  expressed  in  conversation,  are  the  theme  of  all  that  ever 
heard  him.  All  kinds  of  gifts :  from  the  gracefuUest  utterances 
of  courtesy,  to  the  highest  fire  of  passionate  speech ;  loud  floods 
of  mirth,  soft  waiJingB  of  affection,  laconic  emphasis,  dear  pierc- 
ing insight ;  all  was  in  him.  Witty  duchesses  celebi-ate  him  as 
a  man  whose  speech  •  led  them  off  their  feet.'  This  is  beau- 
tiful :  but  still  more  beautiful  that  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  ro* 
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corded,  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to,  How  the  waiters 
and  ostlers  at  inns  would  get  out  of  bed,  and  come  crowding  to 
hear  this  man  speak !  Waiters  and  ostlei-s : — they  too  were  men, 
and  here  was  a  man  !  I  have  heard  much  about  his  speech ;  but 
one  of  the  best  things  I  ever  heard  of  it  was,  last  year,  from  a 
venerable  gentleman  long  feuniliar  with  him.  That  it  was  speech 
distinguished  by  always  having  something  in  it.  "  He  spoke  i-ather 
little  than  much,"  this  old  man  told  me;  "sat  ratlicr  silent  in 
those  early  days,  as  in  the  company  of  persons  above  him ;  and 
always  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  to  throw  new  light  on  the  matter." 
I  know  not  why  any  one  should  ever  speak  othenvise ! — But  if  we 
look  at  his  general  force  of  soul,  his  healthy  robtutneu  everyway, 
the  rugged  downrightness,  penetration,  generous  valour  and  man- 
fulness  that  was  in  him, — ^where  shall  we  readily  find  a  better- 
gifted  man  ? 

Among  the  great  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  I  sometimes 
feel  as  if  Bums  might  be  found  to  resemble  Mirabeau  moi*e  than 
any  other.  They  differ  widely  in  vesture;  yet  look  at  them  in- 
ti-insically.  There  is  the  same  burly  thicknecked  strength  of  body 
IS  of  soul ; — ^built,  in  both  cases,  on  what  the  old  Mai*quis  calls  a 
fond  gaiUard,  By  nature,  by  course  of  breeding,  indeed  by  nation, 
Mirabeau  has  much  more  of  bluster ;  a  noisy,  fonvard,  unresting 
man.  But  the  characteristic  of  Mirabeau  too  is  veracity  and  sense, 
power  of  time  tmight,  superiority  of  vision.  The  thing  that  he  says 
is  worth  remembering.  It  is  a  flash  of  insight  into  some  object  or 
other :  so  do  both  these  men  speak.  The  same  raging  passions ; 
capable  too  in  both  of  manifesting  themselves  as  the  tenderest 
noble  affections.  Wit,  wild  laughter,  energy,  directness,  sincerity : 
these  were  in  both.  The  types  of  the  two  men  are  not  dissimilar. 
Bums  too  could  have  governed,  debated  in  National  Assemblies ; 
politicised,  as  few  could.  Alas,  the  courage  which  had  to  exhibit 
itself  in  capture  of  smuggling  schooners  in  the  Solway  Frith ;  in 
keeping  silence  over  so  much,  where  no  good  speech,  but  only 
inarticulate  rage  was  possible:  this  n^ght  have  bellowed  forth 
Ushers  de  Brezd  and  the  like ;  and  made  itself  visible  to  all  men, 
in  managing  of  kingdoms,  in  ruling  of  great  ever -memorable 
epochs  !  But  they  said  to  him  reprovingly,  his  Official  Superiors 
said,  and  wrote :  '  You  are  to  work,  not  think.'  Of  your  thinking- 
faculty,  the  greatest  in  this  land,  we  have  no  need ;  you  are  to 
gauge  beer  there ;  for  that  only  are  you  wanted.  Very  notable ; — 
and  worth  mentioning,  though  we  know  what  is  to  be  said  and 
answered  !  As  if  Thought,  Power  of  Thinking,  were  not,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places  and  situations  of  the  world,  precisely  the  thing 
that  was  wanted.    The  fatal  man,  is  he  not  always  the  untliinking 
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man,  the  man  who  cannot  think  and  see ;  but  only  grope,  and  hal- 
lucinate, and  mMsee  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  works  with  ?  He 
missees  it,  mistakes  it  as  we  say ;  takes  it  for  one  thing,  and  it  is 
another  thing, — and  leaves  him  standing  like  a  Futility  there !  He 
is  the  fatal  man ;  unutterably  fatal,  put  in  the  high  places  of  men. 
— **  Why  complain  of  this  ?"  say  some :  "  Strength  is  moumfiilly 
denied  its  arena ;  that  was  true  from  of  old."  Doubtless ;  and  the 
worse  for  the  arenas  answer  I !  Complaining  profits  little ;  stating 
of  the  tiiith  may  profit.  That  a  Europe,  with  its  French  Revolu- 
tion just  breaking  out,  finds  no  need  of  a  Bums  except  for  gauging 
beer, — is  a  thing  I,  for  one,  cannot  r^oice  at ! — 

Once  more  we  have  to  say  here  that  the  chief  quality  of  Bums 
is  the  sincerity  of  him.  So  in  his  Poetry,  so  in  his  Life.  The  Song 
he  sings  is  not  of  fantasticalities ;  it  is  of  a  thing  felt,  really  there ; 
the  prime  merit  of  this,  as  of  all  in  him,  and  of  his  Life  generally, 
IS  tmth.  The  Life  of  Bums  is  what  we  may  call  a  gi*eat  tragic 
sincerity.  A  sort  of  savage  sincerity, — not  cmel,  far  from  that ; 
but  wild,  wrestling  naked  with  the  truth  of  things.  In  that  sense, 
there  is  something  of  the  savage  in  all  great  men. 

Hero-worship, — Odin,  Bums?  Well;  these  Men  of  Letters  too 
were  not  without  a  kind  of  Hero-worship :  but  what  a  strange  con- 
dition has  that  got  into  now !  The  waiters  and  ostlers  of  Scotch 
inns,  prying  about  the  door,  eager  to  catch  any  word  that  fell  from 
Bums,  were  doing  unconscious  reverence  to  the  Heroic.  Johnson 
had  his  Boswell  for  worshiper.  Rousseau  had  worshipers  enough ; 
princes  calling  on  him  in  his  mean  garret ;  the  great,  the  beautiful 
doing  reverence  to  the  poor  moonsti-uck  man.  For  himself  a  most 
portentous  contradiction ;  the  two  ends  of  his  life  not  to  be  brought 
into  harmony.  He  sits  at  the  tables  of  grandees ;  and  has  to  copy 
music  for  his  o>vn  living.  He  cannot  even  get  his  music  copied : 
"  By  dint  of  dining  out,"  says  he,  **  I  run  the  risk  of  dying  by 
starvation  at  home."  For  his  woi-shipers  too  a  most  questionable 
thing!  If  doing  Hero-worship  well  or  badly  be  the  test  of  vital 
wellbeing  or  illbeing  to  a  generation,  can  we  say  that  these  genera- 
tions are  very  first-rate  ? — And  yet  our  heroic  Men  of  Letters  do 
teach,  govem,  ai*e  kings,  priests,  or  what  you  like  to  call  them ;  in- 
trinsically there  is  no  preventing  it  by  any  means  whatever.  The 
world  has  to  obey  him  who  thinks  and  sees  in  the  world.  The 
world  can  alter  the  manner  of  that ;  can  either  have  it  as  blessed 
continuous  summer-sunshine,  or  as  unblessed  black  thunder  and 
tornado, — with  unspeakable  difibrence  of  profit  for  the  world !  The 
manner  of  it  is  very  alterable ;  the  matter  and  fact  of  it  is  not 
alterable  by  any  power  under  the  sky.  Light ;  or,  failing  that,  lights 
ning :  the  world  can  take  its  choice.   Not  whether  we  call  an  Odin 
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god,  prophet,  priest,  or  what  we  call  him ;  but  whether  we  believe 
the  word  he  tells  us :  there  it  all  lies.  If  it  be  a  true  word,  we 
shall  have  to  believe  it ;  believing  it,  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  ^Vhat 
name  or  welcome  we  give  him  or  it,  is  a  point  that  concerns  our- 
selves mainly.  It,  the  new  Truth,  new  deeper  revealing  of  the 
Secret  of  this  Universe,  is  verily  of  the  nature  of  a  message  fi'om 
on  high ;  and  must  and  will  have  itself  obeyed. — 

My  last  remark  is  on  that  notablest  phasis  of  Bums*8  history, 
— his  visit  to  Edinburgh.  Often  it  seems  to  me  as  if  his  demean- 
our there  were  the  highest  proof  he  gave  of  what  a  fund  of  worth 
and  genuine  manhood  was  in  him.  If  we  think  of  it,  few  heavier 
burdens  could  be  laid  on  the  strength  of  a  man.  So  sudden ;  all 
conunon  Lionism,  which  ruins  innumerable  men,  was  as  nothing  to 
this.  It  is  as  if  Napoleon  had  been  made  a  King  of,  not  gradually, 
but  at  once  from  the  Artillexy  Lieutenancy  in  the  Regiment  La 
Fere.  Bums,  still  only  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  is  no  longer 
even  a  ploughman ;  he  is  flying  to  the  West  Indies  to  escape  dis- 
grace and  a  JaiL  This  month  he  is  a  ruined  peasant,  his  wages 
seven  pounds  a  year,  and  these  gone  from  him :  next  month  he  is 
in  the  blaze  of  rank  and  beauty,  handing  down  jewelled  Duchesses 
to  dinner ;  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes !  Adversity  is  sometimes  hard 
upon  a  man;  but  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prospeiity,  there 
ai'c  a  hundred  tliat  will  stand  adversity.  I  admire  much  the  way 
in  which  Bums  met  all  this.  Perhaps  no  man  one  could  point  out, 
was  ever  so  sorely  tried,  and  so  little  forgot  himself.  Tranquil,  un- 
astonished;  not  abashed,  not  inflated,  neither  awkwardness  nor 
aflcctation :  he  feels  that  he  there  is  the  man  Robert  Bums ;  that 
the  '  rank  is  but  the  guinea-stamp ;'  that  the  celebrity  is  but  the 
candle-light,  which  will  show  tohat  man,  not  in  the  least  make  him 
a  better  or  other  man !  Alas,  it  may  readily,  unless  he  look  to  it, 
make  him  a  worse  man ;  a  wretched  inflated  >\indbag, — inflated  till 
he  burst,  and  become  a  dead  lion ;  for  whom  as  some  one  has  said, 
*  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body  ;*  worse  than  a  living  dog ! — 
Bums  is  admirable  here. 

And  yet,  alas,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  these  Lion-hunters 
were  the  ruin  and  death  of  Bums.  It  was  they  that  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  live !  They  gathered  round  him  in  his  Farm ; 
hindered  his  industry ;  no  place  was  remote  enough  from  them. 
He  could  not  get  his  Lionism  forgotten,  honestly  as  he  was  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  He  falls  into  discontents,  into  miseries,  faults ; 
the  world  getting  ever  more  desolate  for  him ;  health,  character, 
peace  of  mind,  all  gone ; — solitary  enough  now.  It  is  tragical  to 
think  of  1  These  men  came  but  to  tee  him ;  it  was  out  of  no  sym- 
pathy with  him,  nor  no  hatred  to  him.    They  came  to  get  a  little 
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amusement :  they  got  their  amusement; — and  the  Hero's  life  went 
for  it! 

Richtcr  says,  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra  there  is  a  kind  of '  light- 
chafci*8/  lai'ge  Fire-flies,  which  people  stick  upon  spits,  and  illumi- 
nate the  ways  with  at  night.  Persons  of  condition  can  thus  travel 
with  a  pleasant  radiance,  which  they  much  admire.  Great  honour 
to  the  Fire-flies !    But—!— 
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LECrURE  VI. 

LFriday,  22d  May  1840.] 

THB  HERO  AS  KIMO.      OROMW£LL,  NAPOLEON  :   MODERN  REVOLUTIONISM. 

Ws  come  now  to  the  last  form  of  Heroism ;  that  which  we  call 
Kingship.  The  Commander  over  Men ;  he  to  whose  will  our  wills 
are  to  be  subordinated,  and  loyally  surrender  themselves,  and  find 
their  welfare  in  doing  so,  may  be  reekoued  the  most  important  of 
Great  Men.  He  is  practically  the  summary  for  us  of  all  the  various 
figures  of  Heroism ;  Priest,  Teacher,  whatsoever  of  earthly  or  of 
spiritual  dignity  we  can  fancy  to  reside  in  a  man,  embodies  itself 
here,  to  command  over  us,  to  furnish  us  with  constant  practical 
teaching,  to  teD  us  for  the  day  and  hour  what  we  are  to  do.  He  is 
called  BeXt  Regulator,  Roi :  our  own  name  is  still  better ;  King, 
Kdnninfft  which  means  Can-mag,  Ableman. 

Numerous  considerations,  pointing  towards  deep,  questionable, 
and  indeed  un&thomable  regions,  present  themselves  here :  on  the 
most  of  which  we  must  resolutely  for  the  present  forbear  to  speak 
at  alL  As  Bui-ke  said  that  perhaps  fair  Trial  by  Jury  was  the  soul 
of  Government,  and  that  all  legislation,  administration,  parlia- 
mentary debating,  and  the  rest  of  it,  went  on,  in  *  order  to  bring 
twelve  impartial  men  into  a  juiybox ;' — so,  by  much  stronger  rea- 
son, may  I  say  here,  that  the  finding  of  your  Ableman^  and  getting 
)  \  him  invested  with  the  symbols  of  abiUty,  with  dignity,  worship 
(worth-ship),  royalty,  kinghood,  or  whatever  we  call  it,  so  that  hs 
may  actually  have  room  to  guide  according  to  his  fiiculty  of  doing 
it, — ^is  the  business,  well  or  ill  accomplished,  of  all  social  procedure 
whatsoever  in  this  world!  Hustings -speeches.  Parliamentary 
motions,  Reform  Bills,  French  Revolutions,  all  mean  at  heart  this ; 
or  else  nothing.  Find  in  any  coimtry  the  Ablest  Man  that  exists 
Ihere ;  raise  him  to  the  supreme  place,  and  loyally  reverence  him : 
you  have  a  perfect  government  for  that  country ;  no  ballot-box, 
parliamentary  eloquence,  voting,  constitution -building,  or  other 
machinery  whatsoever  can  improve  it  a  whit.  It  is  in  the  perfect 
state;  an  ideal  country.  The  Ablest  Man;  he  means  also  the 
truest-hearted,  jostest,  the  Noblest  Man:  what  he  tdU  u$  to  do 
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must  be  precisely  the  wisest,  fittest,  that  we  could  anywhere  or 
anyhow  learn ; — the  thing  which  it  will  in  all  ways  behove  us,  with 
right  loyal  thankfulness,  and  nothing  doubting,  to  do !  Our  doing 
and  life  were  then,  so  far  as  government  could  regulate  it,  well 
regulated ;  that  were  the  ideal  of  constitutions. 

Alas,  we  know  very  well  that  Ideals  can  never  be  completely 
embodied  in  pituitice.  Ideals  must  ever  lie  a  veiy  great  way  off; 
and  we  will  right  thankfully  content  ourselves  with  any  not  into- 
lerable approximation  thereto !  Let  no  man,  as  Schiller  says,  too 
quei-ulously  *  measure  by  a  scale  of  perfection  the  meagi*e  product 
of  reality'  in  tliis  poor  world  of  ours.  We  will  esteem  him  no  wise 
man ;  we  ^vill  esteem  him  a  sickly,  discontented,  foolish  man.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  Ideals  do 
exist ;  that  if  they  be  not  approximated  to  at  all,  the  whole  matter 
goes  to  wreck!  Infallibly.  No  bricklayer  builds  &  wall  perfectly 
pei*pendicular,  mathematically  this  is  not  possible ;  a  ceilain  degree 
of  perpendiculaiity  suffices  him ;  and  he,  like  a  good  bricklayer, 
who  must  have  done  with  his  job,  leaves  it  so.  And  j'et  if  he  sway 
too  much  from  the  pcrpendiculai* ;  above  all,  if  he  throw  plummet 
and  level  quite  away  from  him,  and  pile  brick  on  brick  heed- 
less, just  as  it  comes  to  hand  — !  Such  bricklayer,  I  think,  is  in  a 
bad  way.  He  has  forgotten  himself:  but  the  Law  of  Gravitation 
does  not  forget  to  act  on  him ;  he  and  his  wall  rush-down  into 
confused  welter  of  ruin ! — 

This  is  the  history  of  all  rebellions,  French  Revolutions,  social 
explosions  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  You  have  put  the  too 
Oh&hle  Man  at  the  head  of  affairs !  The  too  ignoble,  unvaliant, 
fatuous  man.  You  have  forgotten  that  thei*e  is  any  inile,  or  natural 
necessity  whatever,  of  putting  the  Able  Man  there.  Brick  must  lie 
on  brick  as  it  may  and  can.  Unable  Simulacrum  of  Ability,  quacks 
in  a  word,  must  adjust  himself  with  quack,  in  all  manner  of  ad- 
ministi-ation  of  human  things ; — which  accordingly  lie  unadminis- 
tered,  fermenting  into  unmeasured  masses  of  failure,  of  indigent 
miseiy:  in  the  outwai-d,  and  in  the  inward  or  spiritual,  miserable 
millions  stretch-out  the  hand  for  tlieir  due  supply,  and  it  is  not 
there.  The  *  law  of  gravitation'  acts ;  Nature's  laws  do  none  of  them 
foi*get  to  act.  The  miserable  millions  burst-foi-th  into  Sansculot- 
lism,  or  some  otlier  sort  of  madness :  bricks  and  bricklayer  lie  as 
a  fatal  chaos ! — 

Much  sorry  stuff,  written  some  hundred  years  ago  or  more, 
about  the  '  Divine  right  of  Kings,*  moulders  unread  now  in  the 
Public  Libi*aries  of  this  countiy.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disturb  the 
calm  process  by  which  it  is  disappearing  harmlessly  from  the  earth. 
In  those  repositories !    At  the  same  time,  not  to  let  the  immense 
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rubbish  go  without  leaving  us,  as  it  ought,  some  soul  of  it  behind, 
— I  will  say  that  it  did  mean  something ;  something  true,  which  it 
is  important  for  us  and  all  men  to  keep  in  mind.  To  assert  that 
in  whatever  man  you  chose  to  lay  hold  of  (by  this  or  the  other  plan 
of  clutching  at  him) ;  and  clapt  a  round  piece  of  metal  on  the  head 
of,  and  called  King, — there  straightway  came  to  reside  a  divine 
vii*tue,  8o  that  he  became  a  kind  of  god,  and  a  Divinity  inspired 
him  with  faculty  and  right  to  rule  over  you  to  all  lengths :  this, — 
what  can  we  do  with  this  but  leave  it  to  rot  silently  in  the  Public 
Libraries?  But  I  will  say  withal,  and  that  is  what  these  Divine- 
right  men  meant,  That  in  Kings,  and  in  all  human  Authorities,  and 
relations  that  men  god-created  can  form  among  each  other,  there 
is  verily  either  a  Divine  Right  or  else  a  Diabolic  Wrong;  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two !  For  it  is  false  altogether,  what  the  last" 
Sceptical  Century  taught  us,  that  this  world  is  a  steamengine. 
There  is  a  God  in  this  world ;  and  a  God's-sanction,  or  else  the 
violation  of  such,  does  look-out  from  all  ruling  and  obedience, 
from  all  moral  acts  of  men.  There  is  no  act  more  moral  between 
men  than  that  of  rule  and  obedience.  Woe  to  him  that  claims 
obedience  when  it  is  not  due ;  woe  to  him  that  refuses  it  when  it 
is !  God's  law  is  in  that,  I  say,  however  the  Parchment-laws  may 
run :  there  is  a  Divine  Right  or  else  a  Diabolic  Wrong  at  the  heart 
of  every  claim  that  one  man  makes  upon  another. 

It  can  do  none  of  us  haiTn  to  reflect  on  this :  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  it  will  concern  us ;  in  Loyalty  and  Royalty,  the  highest  of 
these.  I  esteem  the  modem  error,  That  all  goes  by  self-interest 
and  the  checking  and  balancing  of  greedy  knaveries,  and  that,  in 
short,  there  is  nothing  divine  whatever  In  the  association  of  men, 
a  still  more  despicable  error,  natural  as  it  is  to  an  unbelieving 
century,  than  that  of  a  *  divine  right*  in  people  called  Kings.  I  say. 
Find  me  the  true  Konning,  King,  or  Able-man,  and  he  ha$  a  divine 
right  over  me.  That  we  knew  in  some  tolerable  measure  how  to 
find  him,  and  that  aU  men  were  ready  to  acknowledge  his  divine 
right  when  found :  this  is  precisely  the  healing  which  a  sick  world 
is  everywhere,  in  these  ages,  seeking  after!  The  true  King,  as 
guide  of  the  practical,  has  ever  sometiiing  of  the  Pontiff  in  him, — 
guide  of  the  spiritual,  fh>m  which  all  practice  has  its  rise.  This 
too  is  a  true  saying,  That  the  Sing  is  head  of  the  Church. — But  we 
will  leave  the  Polemic  stuff  of  a  dead  century  to  lie  quiet  on  its 
bookshelves. 

Certainly  it  is  a  fearful  business,  that  of  having  your  Able-man 
to  seek,  and  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  proceed  about  itl 
That  is  the  world's  sad  predicament  in  these  times  of  ours.    They 
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are  times  of  revolntion,  and  have  long  been.  The  bricklayer  with 
hie  bricks,  no  longer  heedful  of  plummet  or  the  law  of  gravitation 
have  toppled,  tumbled,  and  it  aU  welters  as  we  see  1  But  the  be- 
ginning of  it  was  not  the  French  Revolution ;  that  is  rather  the 
endy  we  can  hope.  It  were  truer  to  say,  the  beginning  was  three 
centuries  farther  back :  in  the  Reformation  of  Luther.  That  the 
tiling  which  still  called  itself  Christian  Church  had  become  a  False- 
hood, and  brazenly  went  about  pretending:  to  pardon  men's  sins  for 
metallic  coined  money,  and  to  do  much  else  which  in  the  everlast- 
ing truth  of  Nature  it  did  not  now  do :  lioi*e  lay  the  vital  malady. 
The  inward  being  wrong,  all  outward  went  ever  more  and  more 
wrong.  Belief  died  away ;  all  was  Doubt,  Disbelief.  The  builder 
east  away  his  plummet ;  said  to  himself,  **  AVhat  is  gravitation  ? 
Brick  lies  on  brick  there  1"  Alas,  does  it  not  still  sound  strange  to 
many  of  us,  the  assertion  that  tliere  is  a  Qod's-truth  in  the  busi- 
ness of  god-created  men ;  that  all  is  not  a  kind  of  grimace,  an  *  ex- 
pediency,' diplomacy,  one  knows  not  what ! — 

From  that  firet  necessary  assertion  of  Luther's,  **You,  self- 
styled  Papa^  you  are  no  Father  in  God  at  all ;  you  are — a  Chimera, 
whom  I  know  not  how  to  name  in  polite  language !" — from  that 
onwards  to  the  shout  which  rose  round  Camille  Desmoulins  in 
the  Palais  -  Royal,  "^tu;  armss!"  when  the  people  had  burst- up 
against  all  manner  of  Chimeras, — I  find  a  natural  historical  se- 
quence. That  shout  too,  so  fiightful,  half- infernal,  was  a  great 
matter.  Once  more  the  voice  of  awakened  nations ; — starting  con- 
fusedly, as  out  of  nightmare,  as  out  of  death-sleep,  into  some  dim 
feeling  that  Life  was  real;  that  God's- world  was  not  an  expedi- 
ency and  diplomacy !  Infernal ; — ^yes,  since  they  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  Infernal,  since  not  celestial  or  ten-estrial !  Hollow- 
ness,  insincerity  has  to  cease ;  sincerity  of  some  sort  has  to  begin. 
Cost  what  it  may,  reigns  of  terror,  horrors  of  French  Revolution 
or  what  else,  we  have  to  return  to  truth.  Here  is  a  Truth,  as  I 
said :  a  Truth  clad  in  hellfire,  since  they  would  not  but  have  it 
Bo!— 

A  common  theory  among  considerable  parties  of  men  in  Eng 
land  and  elsewhere  used  to  be,  that  the  French  Nation  had,  in 
those  days,  as  it  were  gone  mad;  that  the  French  Revolution  wap 
a  general  act  of  insanity,  a  temporary  conversion  of  France  and 
large  sections  of  the  world  into  a  kind  of  Bedlam.  The  Event 
had  risen  and  raged ;  but  was  a  madness  and  nonentity, — ^gone 
now  happily  into  the  region  of  Dreams  and  the  Picturesque  f — To 
Buoh  comfortable  philosophers,  the  Three  Days  of  July  1880  must 
have  been  a  surprising  j^enomonon.  Here  is  the  French  Nation 
lisen  again,  in  musketiy  and  death-struggle,  out  shooting  and 
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being  shot,  to  make  that  same  mad  French  Revolution  good !  The 
sons  and  grandsons  of  those  men,  it  would  seem,  pei*sist  in  the 
enterprise:  they  do  not  disown  it;  they  will  have  it  made  good; 
will  have  themselves  shot,  if  it  be  not  made  good !  To  philoso- 
phers who  had  made-up  their  life-system  on  that '  madness*  quie- 
tus, no  phenomenon  could  be  more  alarming.  Poor  Niebuhr,  they 
say,  the  Prussian  Professor  and  Histoiian,  fell  broken-hearted  in 
consequence;  sickened,  if  we  can  believe  it,  and  died  of  the  Three 
Days !  It  was  surely  not  a  very  heroic  death ; — little  better  than 
Racine's,  dying  because  Louis  Fourteenth  looked  sternly  on  him 
once.  The  world  had  stood  some  considerable  shocks,  in  its  time ; 
might  have  been  expected  to  survive  the  Three  Days  too,  and  be 
found  turning  on  its  axis  after  even  them !  The  Tlirco  Days  told 
all  mortals  that  the  old  French  Revolution,  mad  as  it  might  look, 
was  not  a  transitory  ebullition  of  Bedlam,  but  a  genuine  product 
of  this  Earth  whei*e  we  all  live ;  that  it  was  verily  a  Fact,  and  that 
the  world  in  general  would  do  well  everywhere  to  regai'd  it  as 
such. 

Ti*uly,  without  the  French  Revolution,  one  would  not  know 
what  to  make  of  an  age  like  this  at  all.  We  will  hail  the  French 
Revolution,  as  shipwrecked  mariners  might  the  sternest  rock,  in  a 
world  otherwise  all  of  baseless  sea  and  waves.  A  tnie  Apocalypse, 
though  a  terrible  one,  to  this  false  withered  artificial  time ;  testi- 
fying once  more  that  Nature  is  j^r^t^matural ;  if  not  divine,  then 
diabolic;  that  Semblance  is  not  Reality;  that  it  has  to  become 
Reality,  or  the  world  will  take-fire  under  it, — ^bum  it  into  what  it 
is,  namely  Nothing ! '  Plausibility  has  ended  ;  empty  Routine  has 
ended ;  much  has  ended.  This,  as  with  a  Trump  of  Doom,  has 
been  proclaimed  to  all  men.  They  are  the  wisest  who  will  learn 
it  soonest.  Long  confused  generations  before  it  be  learned ;  peace 
impossible  till  it  be !  The  earnest  man,  surrounded,  as  ever,  with 
a  world  of  inconsistencies,  can  await  patiently,  patiently  strive  to 
do  his  work,  in  the  midst  of  that.  Sentence  of  Death  is  written 
down  in  Heaven  against  all  that ;  sentence  of  Death  is  now  pro- 
claimed on  the  Earth  against  it :  this  he  >vith  his  eyes  may  see. 
And  surely,  I  should  say,  considering  the  other  side  of  the  matter, 
what  enormous  difficulties  lie  there,  and  how  fast,  fearfully  fast, 
in  all  countries,  the  inexorable  demand  for  solution  of  them  i& 
pressing  on, — he  may  easily  find  other  work  to  do  than  labouring 
in  the  Sanscolottic  province  at  this  time  of  day! 

To  me,  in  these  circumstances,  that  of  *  Hero-worship'  becomes 
a  fact  inexpressibly  precious ;  the  most  solacing  fact  one  sees  in 
the  world  at  present.  There  is  an  everlasting  hope  in  it  for  the 
maoagement  of  the  world.     Had  all  traditions,  arrangements. 
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oreeds,  societies  that  men  ever  instituted,  sunk  away,  this  would 
remain.  The  certainty  of  Heroes  being  sent  us ;  our  faculty,  our 
tiecessity,  to  reverence  Heroes  when  sent :  it  shines  like  a  pole- 
star  through  smoke-clouds,  dust-clouds,  and  all  manner  of  down- 
rushing  and  conflagration. 

Hero-worship  would  have  sounded  very  strange  to  those  work- 
ers and  fighters  in  the  French  Revolution.  Not  reverence  for 
Great  Men ;  not  any  hope  or  belief,  or  even  wish,  that  Great  Men 
oould  again  appear  in  the  world!  Nature,  turned  into  a  *  Ma- 
chine,' was  as  if  effete  now ;  could  not  any  longer  produce  Great 
Men : — I  can  tell  her,  she  may  give-up  the  trade  altogether,  then ; 
we  cannot  do  mthout  Great  Men ! — But  neither  have  I  any  quai*- 
rel  with  that  of  *  Libei-ty  and  Equality  ;*  with  the  faith  that,  wise 
great  men  being  impossible,  a  level  immensity  of  foolish  small 
men  would  suffice.  It  was  a  natural  faith  then  and  there.  "  Li- 
berty and  Equality ;  no  Authority  needed  any  longer.  Hero-wor- 
ship, reverence  for  such  Authorities,  has  proved  false,  is  itself  a 
falsehood ;  no  more  of  it !  We  have  had  such  forgeries^  we  will 
now  trust  nothing.  So  many  base  plated  coins  passing  in  the 
market,  the  belief  has  now  become  common  that  no  gold  any 
longer  exists, — and  even  that  we  can  do  veiy  well  without  gold  !'* 
I  find  this,  among  other  things,  in  that  universal  cry  of  Liberty 
and  Equality ;  and  find  it  very  natural,  as  matters  then  stood. 

And  yet  surely  it  is  but  the  transition  from  false  to  true.  Con- 
sidered as  the  whole  truth,  it  is  false  altogether ; — ^the  product  of 
entire  sceptical  blindness,  as  yet  only  struggling  to  see.  Hero- 
worship  exists  forever,  and  everywhere  :  not  Loyalty  alone ;  it  ex- 
tends from  divine  adoration  down  to  the  lowest  practical  regions 
of  life.  '  Bending  before  men,'  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  mere  empty 
grimace,  better  dispensed  with  than  pi-actised,  is  Hero-worship, — 
a  recognition  that  there  does  dwell  in  that  presence  of  our  brother 
something  divine ;  that  every  created  man,  as  Novalis  said,  is  a 
*  revelation  in  the  Flesh.'  They  were  Poets  too,  that  devised  all 
those  gi-aceful  courtesies  which  make  life  noble !  Courtesy  is  not 
a  falsehood  or  grimace ;  it  need  not  be  such.  And  Loyalty,  reli- 
gious Worship  itself,  are  still  possible ;  nay  still  inevitable. 

May  we  not  say,  moreover,  while  so  many  of  our  late  Heroes 
have  worked  rather  as  revolution&uy  men,  that  nevertheless  every 
Great  Man,  every  genuine  man,  is  by  the  nature  of  him  a  son  of 
Order,  not  of  Disorder?  It  is  a  tragical  position  for  a  true  man 
to  work  in  revob  tions.  He  seems  an  anarchist;  and  indeed  a 
painful  element  <  f  anarchy  does  encumber  him  at  every  step, — 
him  to  whose  wh<  >le  soul  anarchy  is  hostile,  hateful.  His  mission 
18  Order;  every  } nan's  is.    He  is  here  to  make  what  was  disor 
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derly,  cliaotic,  into  a  thing  loiled,  regular.  He  is  the  missionary 
of  Order.  Is  not  all  work  of  man  in  this  world  a  making  of  Order  t 
The  carpenter  finds  rough  trees ;  shapes  them,  constiuins  them 
into  square  fitness,  into  purpose  and  use.  We  ara  all  bom  ene- 
mies of  Disorder :  it  is  tragical  for  us  all  to  be  concerned  in  image- 
breaking  and  down-pulling ;  for  the  Great  Man,  more  a  man  than 
we,  it  is  doubly  ti-agical. 

Thus  too  all  human  things,  maddest  French  Sansculottisma, 
do  and  must  work  towards  Order.  I  say,  there  is  not  a  man  in 
them,  raging  in  the  thickest  of  the  madness,  but  is  impelled  withal, 
at  all  moments,  towards  Order.  His  very  life  means  that ;  Dis- 
order is  dissolution,  death.  No  chaos  but  it  seeks  a  centre  to 
revohe  round.  While  man  is  man,  some  Ci-omwell  or  Napoloon 
is  the  necessary  finish  of  a  Sansculottism.—- Curious :  in  those 
days  when  Hero-worship  was  the  most  incredible  thing  to  every 
one,  how  i^  does  eome-out  nevertheless,  and  assert  itself  practi- 
cally, in  a  way  whieh  all  have  to  credit.  Divine  rt^Al,  take  it  on 
the  great  scale,  is  found  to  mean  divine  miyht  withal !  While  old 
fiilse  Formulas  are  getting  trampled  eveiywhei^e  into  desti-uction, 
new  genuine  Substances  unexpectedly  unfold  tliemselves  inde- 
stinictible.  In  rebellious  ages,  when  Kingship  itself  seems  dead 
and  aboUshed,  Cromwell,  Napoleon  step-foi*th  again  as  Kings. 
The  history  of  these  men  is  what  we  have  now  to  look  at,  as  our 
last  phasis  of  Heroism.  The  old  ages  are  brought  back  to  us; 
the  manner  in  which  iVings  were  made,  and  Kingship  itself  first 
took  rise,  is  again  exhibited  in  the  histoiy  of  these  Two. 

We  have  had  many  (dvil'^wars  in  England ;  wai*s  of  Red  and 
White  Roses,  wars  of  Simon  de  Montfort ;  wai-s  enough,  which  are 
not  very  memorable.  But  that  war  of  the  Puntans  has  a  signifi- 
cance which  belongs  to  no  one  of  the  othei-s.  Trusting  to  your 
candour,  which  will  suggest  on  the  other  side  what  I  have  not 
room  to  say,  I  will  call  it  a  section  once  more  of  that  great  univer- 
sal war  which  alone  makes-up  the  true  History  of  the  World, — the 
war  of  Belief  against  Unbelief!  The  struggle  of  men  intent  on 
the  real  essence  of  things,  against  men  intent  on  the  semblances 
and  foims  of  things.  The  Puritans,  to  many,  seem  mere  savage 
Iconoclasts,  fierce  destroyers  of  Forms ;  but  it  were  more  just  to 
call  them  haters  oiuntnte  Forms.  I  hope  we  know  how  to  respect 
Laud  and  his  King  as  well  as  them.  Poor  Lav  d  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  weak  and  ill-stai-rod,  not  dishonest ;  an  unfoi-tunate 
Pedant  rather  than  anything  worse.  His  '  Dre:  ms'  and  supersti* 
tions,  at  which  they  laugh  so,  have  an  aifeotionat  3,  lovable  kind  oi 
charaeter.    He  is  like  a  Oollege-Tutor,  whose  whole  world  is  fbmui^ 
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Colloge-rules  ;  whose  notion  is  that  these  are  the  life  and  safety  of 
the  world.  He  is  placed  suddenly,  with  that  unalterable  luckless 
notion  of  his,  at  the  head  not  of  a  College  but  of  a  Nation,  to  regu- 
late the  most  complex  deep-reaching  interests  of  men.  He  thinks 
they  ought  to  go  by  the  old  decent  regulations ;  nay  that  their  sal 
vation  will  lie  in  extending  and  improving  these.  like  a  weak 
man,  he  drives  with  spasmodic  vehemence  towards  his  puii)0S8 ; 
cramps  himself  to  it,  heeding  no  voice  of  pnidence,  no  ciy  of  pit3' : 
He  will  have  his  College-i-ules  obe3'ed  by  his  Collegians;  tliatfirat; 
and  till  that,  nothing.  He  is  an  ill-staned  Pedant,  as  I  said.  He 
would  have  it  the  world  was  a  College  of  tliat  kind,  and  the  world 
was  not  that.  Alas,  was  not  his  doom  stern  enough  ?  AVhatever 
wrongs  he  did,  wore  they  not  all  frightfully  avenged  on  him  ? 

It  is  meritorious  to  insist  on  forms ;  Rehgion  and  all  else  natu- 
rally clothes  itself  in  forms.  Everywhere  ihe  formed  world  is  the 
only  habitable  one.  The  naked  formlessness  of  Puritanism  is  not 
the  thing  I  pi-aise  in  the  Puritans ;  it  is  the  tiling  I  pity, — pmsuig 
only  the  spirit  which  had  rendered  that  inevitable  \  All  substances 
clothe  themselves  in  foims :  but  there  are  suitable  true  forms,  and 
then  there  are  untiiie  unsuitable.  As  the  biiefest  definition,  one 
might  say,  Fonns  which  grow  round  a  substance,  if  we  rightly  un- 
derstand that,  will  correspond  to  the  real  nature  and  puiport  of  it, 
will  be  ti*ue,  good ;  forms  which  are  consciously  put  round  a  sub- 
stance, bad.  I  invite  you  to  reflect  on  this.  It  distinguishes  time 
from  false  in  Ceremonial  Form,  eainest  solemnity  from  empty  pa- 
geant, in  all  human  things. 

There  must  be  a  veracity,  a  natural  spontaneity  in  forms.  In 
the  commonest  meeting  of  men,  a  person  making,  what  we  call, 
*  set  speeches/  is  not  he  an  offence  ?  In  the  mere  di-awing-room, 
whatsoever  couilesies  you  see  to  be  grimaces,  prompted  by  no 
bpontaneous  reality  within,  ai-c  a  thing  you  wish  to  get  away  from. 
But  suppose  now  it  were  some  matter  of  vital  concernment,  some 
ti'ansccndent  matter  (as  Divine  Worship  is),  about  whicli  your 
whole  soul,  stmck  dumb  with  its  excess  of  feeling,  knew  not  how 
to  fonn  itself  into  utterance  at  all,  and  preferred  formless  silence 
to  any  utterance  there  possible, — what  should  we  say  of  a  man 
coming  forwai-d  to  represent  or  utter  it  for  you  in  the  way  of  uphol- 
sterer-mummery ?  Such  a  man, — let  him  depaxt  swiftly,  if  he  love 
himself!  You  have  lost  your  only  son;  are  mu^e,  struck  down, 
without  even  tears :  an  importunate  man  impoitunately  offers 
to  celebrate  Funei*al  Games  for  him  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ! 
Such  mummery  is  not  only  not  to  be  accepted, — ^it  'i&  hateful, 
unendurable.  It  is  what  the  old  Prophets  called  *  Idolatiy,'  wor> 
fihiping  of  hollow  shows ;  what  all  earnest  men  do  and  will  reject 
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Wc  can  paiUy  understand  what  those  poor  Puritans  meant.  Laud 
dedicating  tliat  St.  Catherine  Greed's  Church,  m  the  manner  we 
have  it  desciihed ;  with  his  multiplied  ceremonial  bowings,  gesti- 
culations, exclamations:  surely  it  is  rather  the  rigorous  foimal 
Pedant^  intent  on  his  *  College-rules,*  tlian  the  earnest  Prophet, 
intent  on  tlie  essence  of  the  matter ! 

Puntanisra  found  mch  forms  insupportable  ;  ti-ampled  on  such 
forms ; — we  have  to  excuse  it  for  saying.  No  form  at  all  rather  thau 
such  !  It  stood  preaching  in  its  bai*e  pulpit,  with  nothing  but  the 
Bible  in  its  hand.  Nay,  a  man  preaching  fi^om  his  earnest  soul 
into  the  eaimest  souls  of  men  :  is  not  this  virtually  the  essence  of 
all  Churches  whatsoever  ?  The  nakedest,  savagest  reality,  I  say, 
is  preferable  to  any  semblance,  however  dignified.  Besides,  it  will 
clothe  itself  with  due  semblance  by  and  by,  if  it  be  real.  No  fear 
of  that ;  actually  no  fear  at  all.  Given  the  living  tnaiif  there  will 
be  found  elothes  for  him ;  he  will  find  himself  clothes.  But  the 
suit-of-clothes  pretending  that  it  is  both  clothes  and  man — !  We 
cannot  *  fight  the  French*  by  three -hundred -thousand  red  uni- 
forms ;  there  must  be  men  in  the  inside  of  them  !  Semblance,  I 
assert,  must  actually  not  divorce  itself  from  Reality.  If  Semblance 
do, — why  then  there  must  be  men  found  to  rebel  against  Sem- 
blance, for  it  has  become  a  lie !  These  two  Antagonisms  at  war 
here,  in  the  case  of  Laud  and  the  Puritans,  are  as  old  nearly  as  the 
world.  They  went  to  fierce  battle  over  England  in  that  age  ;  and 
fought- out  their  confused  controversy  to  a  certain  length,  with 
many  results  for  all  of  us. 

In  the  age  which  directly  followed  that  of  the  Puritans,  their 
cause  or  themselves  were  little  likely  to  have  justice  done  them. 
Charles  Second  and  his  Rochestei*s  were  not  the  kind  of  men  you 
would  set  to  judge  whaf  the  worth  or  meaning  of  such  men  might 
have  been.  That  there  could  be  any  faith  or  ti*uth  in  the  life  of  a 
man,  was  what  these  poor  Rochesters,  and  the  age  they  ushered- 
in,  had  forgotten.  Puritanism  was  hung  on  gibbets,  —  like  the 
bones  of  the  leading  Puritans.  Its  work  nevertheless  went  on  ac- 
complishing itself.  All  time  work  of  a  man,  hang  the  author  of  it 
on  what  gibbet  you  like,  must  and  will  accomplish  itself.  We  havo 
our  Haheas-CorpvLs,  our  free  Representation  of  the  People ;  acknow- 
ledgment, wide  as  the  world,  that  all  men  are,  or  else  must,  shall, 
and  will  become,  what  we  call  free  men ; — ^men  with  their  life 
grounded  on  reality  and  justice,  not  on  tradition,  which  has  become 
anjust  and  a  chimera !  This  in  part,  and  much  besides  this,  was 
the  work  of  the  Puritans. 

And  indeed,  as  these  things  became  gradually  manifest  the 
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character  of  the  Puritans  began  to  clear  itself.  Their  memorier 
were,  one  after  another,  taken  down  from  the  gibbet ;  nay  a  certaio 
portion  of  them  are  now,  in  these  days,  as  good  as  canonised 
Eliot,  Hampden,  Pym,  nay  Ludlow,  Hutchinson,  Vane  himself,  ai*e 
admitted  to  be  a  kind  of  Heroes ;  political  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
whom  ill  no  small  degi-ee  we  owe  what  malics  us  a  free  England : 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  anybody  to  designate  these  men  as  wicked 
now.  Few  Puritans  of  note  but  find  their  apologists  somewhere, 
and  have  a  certain  reverence  paid  them  by  earnest  men.  One  Pu- 
ritan, I  think,  and  almost  he  alone,  our  poor  Cromwell,  seems  to 
hang  yet  on  the  gibbet,  and  find  no  hearty  apologist  anywhere. 
Him  neither  saint  nor  sinner  will  acquit  of  great  wickedness.  A 
man  of  ability,  infinite  talent,  courage,  and  so  forth :  but  he  be- 
ti'ayed  the  Cause.  Selfish  ambition,  dishonesty,  duplicity ;  a  fierce, 
coarse,  hypocritical  Tartufe;  turning  all  that  noble  Straggle  for 
constitutional  Liberty  into  a  sorry  farce  played  for  his  own  bene- 
fit :  this  and  worse  is  the  character  they  give  of  Cromwell.  And 
then  there  come  contrasts  with  Washington  and  others ;  above  all, 
with  these  noble  Pyms  and  Hampdens,  whose  noble  work  he  stole 
for  himself,  and  ruined  into  a  futility  and*  deformity. 

This  view  of  Cromwell  seems  to  me  tlie  not  unnatural  product 
of  a  century  like  the  Eighteenth.  As  we  said  of  the  Valet,  so  ot 
the  Sceptic :  He  does  not  Imow  a  Hero  when  he  sees  him  !  The 
Valet  expected  purple  mantles,  gilt  sceptres,  bodyguards  and  flour- 
ishes of  tiiimpets :  the  Sceptic  of  the  Eighteenth  century  looks  for 
regulated  respectable  Foimulas,  *  Principles/  or  what  else  he  may 
call  them ;  a  style  of  speech  and  conduct  which  has  got  to  seem 
*  respectable,'  which  can  plead  for  itself  in  a  handsome  articulate 
manner,  and  gain  the  sufirages  of  an  enlightened  sceptical  Eight- 
eenth century !  It  is,  at  bottom,  the  same  thing  that  both  the 
Valet  and  he  expect :  the  garnitures  of  some  acknowledged  royalty, 
which  then  they  ^vill  acknowledge !  The  King  coming  to  them  in 
the  rugged  unfoimulistic  state  shall  be  no  King. 

For  my  own  share,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  or  insinuate  a  word 
of  disparagement  against  such  characters  as  Hampden,  Eliot, 
Pym ;  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  right  worthy  and  useful  men. 
I  have  read  diligently  what  books  and  documents  about  them  I 
could  come  at ; — with  the  honestest  wish  to  admire,  to  love  and 
worship  them  like  Heroes ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  if  the  real  tinith 
must  be  told,  with  very  indifferent  success  I  At  bottom,  I  found 
that  it  would  not  do.  They  are  very  noble  men  these;  step  along 
in  their  stately  way,  with  their  measured  euphuisms,  philosophies, 
parliamentary  eloquences.  Ship  -  moneja,  ManarcMes  of  Man;  a 
most  constitutional,  unblamable,  dignified  set  of  men.    But  the 
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heart  remains  cold  before  them;  the  fancy  alone  endeavours  to 
get-up  some  worship  of  them.  What  man's  heai-t  does,  in  reality, 
break-foilJi  into  any  fire  of  brotherly  love  for  these  men  ?  They 
are  become  dreadfully  dull  men  1  One  breaks-down  often  enough 
in  tlie  constitutional  eloquence  of  the  admirable  Pym,  with  his 
'  seventhly  and  lastly.'  You  find  that  it  may  be  the  admjiL*ableHt 
thing  in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  heavy, — ^heavy  as  lead,  bairen  as 
biick  clay ;  tliat,  in  a  word,  for  you  there  is  little  or  nothing  now 
surviving  there  !  One  leaves  all  these  Nobilities  standing  in  their 
niches  of  honour :  the  rugged  outcast  Cromwell,  he  is  the  man  of 
them  all  in  whom  one  still  finds  human  stufi'.  The  gi'eat  savage 
Baresark :  he  could  write  no  euiihuisilo  Monarchy  of  Man ;  did  not 
speak,  did  not  work  with  gUb  regularity ;  had  no  sti-aight  story  to 
tell  for  himself  anywhere.  But  he  stood  bai'e,  not  cased  in  euphu- 
istic  coat-of-mail ;  he  grappled  like  a  oiant,  face  to  face,  heart  to 
heai't,  with  the  naked  truth  of  things !  That,  after  all,  is  the  soil 
of  man  for  one.  I  plead  guilty  to  valuing  such  a  man  beyond  all 
other  sorts  of  men.  Smooth-i^aven  Respectabilities  not  a  few  one 
finds,  that  are  not  good  for  much.  Small  thanks  to  a  man  for 
keeping  his  hands  clean,-  who  would  not  touch  the  work  but  with 
gloves  on  1 

Neither,  on  the  whole,  does  this  constitutional  tolerance  of  tlie 
Kigliteenth  century  for  the  other  happier  Puritans  seem  to  be  a 
very  great  matter.  One  might  say,  it  is  but  a  piece  of  Foimulism 
and  Scepticism,  like  the  rest.  They  tell  us.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
thing  to  consider  that  the  foundation  of  our  English  Liberties 
should  have  been  laid  by  '  Superstition.'  These  Puiitans  came 
forwai'd  viiih  Calvinistio  incredible  Greeds,  Anti-Laud  isms,  West- 
minster Confessions  ;  demanding,  chiefly  of  all,  that  they  should 
have  liberty  to  VDor$hip  in  their  own  way.  Liberty  to  Uix  them- 
selves :  iliat  was  the  thing  they  should  have  demanded  !  It  was 
Superstition,  Fanaticism,  disgi*aceful  ignorance  of  Constitutional 
Pliilosoi)hy  to  insist  on  the  other  thing  ! — Liberty  to  tax  oneself? 
Not  to  pay-out  money  from  your  pocket  except  on  i-eason  shown  ? 
No  century,  I  think,  but  a  rather  baii-en  one  would  have  fixed  on 
that  as  the  fii-st  right  of  man !  I  should  say,  on  the  conti-aiy,  A 
just  man  will  generally  have  better  cause  than  money  m  what  shape 
soever,  before  deciding  to  revolt  against  his  Government.  Oura  is 
a  most  confused  world ;  in  which  a  good  man  will  be  thankful  to 
see  any  kind  of  Government  maintain  itself  in  a  not  iusuppoilable 
manner :  and  here  in  England,  to  this  hour,  if  he  is  not  ready  to 
pay  a  great  many  taxes  which  hs  can  see  veiy  small  reason  in,  it 
mil  not  go  well  with  him,  I  think  1  He  must  tiy  some  other  cli- 
mate than  this.    Taxgathevor?    Money?    He  will  say:  ''Taki 
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my  money,  since  yju  can,  and  it  is  so  desirable  to  you ;  take  it,— 
and  take  yourself  away  with  it ;  and  leave  me  alone  to  my  work 
here,  /am  still  here ;  can  still  work,  after  all  the  money  you  have 
taken  from  me !"  But  if  they  come  to  him,  and  say,  "  Acknowledge 
a  Lie ;  pretend  to  say  you  ai'e  worshiping  God,  when  you  ai-e  not 
doing  it:  believe  not  the  thing  that  you  find  true,  but  tlie  thing 
that  I  find,  or  pretend  to  find  true !"  He  will  answer ;  "  No ;  by 
God's  help,  no !  You  may  take  my  purse ;  but  I  cannot  have  my 
moiul  Self  annihilated.  The  purse  is  any  Highwayman's  who 
might  meet  me  with  a  loaded  pistol;  but  the  Self  is  mine  and  God 
my  Maker's ;  it  is  not  yours ;  and  I  will  resist  you  to  the  deathi 
and  revolt  against  you,  and  on  the  whole  front  all  manner  of  ex- 
tremities, accusations  and  confusions,  in  defence  of  that  !"— 

Beally,  it  seems  to  me  the  one  reason  which  could  justify  re- 
volting, this  of  the  Puiitans.  It  has  been  the  soul  of  all  just  i*e> 
volts  among  men.  Not  Hunger  alone  produced  even  the  French 
Revolution ;  no,  but  the  feeling  of  the  insupportable  all-pervading 
FaUehood  which  had  now  embodied  itself  in  Hunger,  in  uuivei'sal 
mateiial  Scarcity  and  Nonentity,  and  thereby  become  indisputably 
false  in  the  eyes  of  all !  We  will  leave  the  Eighteenth  centuiT* 
with  its  *  liberty  to  tax  itself.'  We  will  not  astonish  ourselves  that 
the  meaning  of  such  men  as  the  Puiitans  remained  dim  to  it.  To 
men  who  believe  in  no  reaUty  at  all,  how  shall  a  real  human  soul, 
tlie  intensest  of  all  realities,  as  it  were  the  Voice  of  this  world'ft 
Maker  still  speaking  to  ua, — be  intelligible  ?  What  it  cannot  re- 
duce into  constitutional  doctrines  relative  to  *  taxing,'  or  other  the 
like  mateiial  interest,  gross,  palpable  to  the  sense,  such  a  oentuiy 
will  needs  reject  as  an  amoi-phous  heap  of  i-ubbish.  Hampdens, 
Pyms  and  Ship-money  will  be  the  theme  of  much  constitutional 
eloquence,  stiiving  to  be  fei-vid  ; — which  will  glitter,  if  not  as  fin 
does,  then  as  ice  does :  and  the  irreducible  Cromwell  will  remain 
a  chaotic  mass  of '  madness,' '  hypocrisy,'  and  much  else. 

From  of  old,  I  will  confess,  this  theory  of  Cromwell's  falsity  has 
been  incredible  to  me.  Nay  I  cannot  believe  the  like,  of  any 
Great  Man  whatever.  Multitudes  of  Great  Men  figure  in  Histoi-y 
as  false  selfish  men ;  but  if  we  will  consider  it,  they  are  hut  Jigures 
for  us,  unintelligible  shadows ;  wo  do  not  see  into  them  as  men 
that  could  have  existed  at  all.  A  superficial  imbelieving  genera> 
tion  only,  with  no  eye  but  for  the  surfaces  and  semblances  of 
things,  could  form  such  notions  of  Gi*eat  Men.  Can  a  gi  eat  soul 
be  possible  without  a  oonseienoe  in  it,  the  essence  of  aU  real  souls, 
great  or  small  ? — No,  we  cannot  figure  Cromwell  as  a  Falsity  and 
Fatuity ;  the  longer  I  study  him  and  bis  career,  I  believe  this  tha 
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less.  Why  should  we  ?  Thei-e  is  no  evidence  of  it.  Is  it  not 
strange  that,  after  all  the  mountains  of  calumny  this  man  has  been 
subject  to,  after  being  represented  as  the  very  prince  of  liars,  who 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  spoke  truth,  but  always  some  cunning  coun- 
terfeit of  truth,  there  should  not  yet  have  been  one  falsehood 
brought  cleaiiy  home  to  him  ?  A  piince  of  liars,  and  no  lie  spolion 
by  him.  Not  one  that  I  could  yet  get  sight  of.  It  is  like  Pococke 
asking  Grotius,  Where  is  your  proof  of  Mahomet's  Pigeon  ?  No 
proof! — ^Letus  leave  all  these  calumnious  chimeras,  as  chimei*as 
ought  to  be  left  They  are  not  portraits  of  the  man ;  they  are  dis- 
tracted phantasms  of  him,  the  joint  product  of  hatred  and  dark 
ness. 

Looking  at  the  man's  life  with  our  own  eyes,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
veiy  difi*erent  hypothesis  suggests  itself.  What  little  we  know  of 
his  earlier  obscure  years,  distoi<ted  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  does 
it  not  all  betoken  an  earnest,  affectionate,  sincere  kind  of  man  ? 
His  nervous  melancholic  temperament  indicates  rather  a  serious- 
ness too  deep  for  him.  Of  those  stories  of*  Spectres  ;*  of  the  white 
Spectre  in  broad  daylight,  predicting  that  he  should  be  King  of 
England,  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  much ; — probably  no  more 
than  of  the  other  black  Spectre,  or  Devil  in  person,  to  whom  the 
Officer  saw  him  sell  himself  befoi*e  Worcester  Fight !  But  the 
nioumful,  over-sensitive,  hypochondriac  humour  of  Oliver,  in  his 
young  years,  is  otherwise  indisputably  known.  The  Huntingdon 
Physician  told  Sir  Philip  Warwick  himself.  He  had  often  been 
sent- for  at  midnight;  Mr.  Cromwell  was  full  of  hypochondria, 
thought  himself  near  dying,  and  "  had  fiincies  about  the  Town- 
cross."  These  things  are  significant.  Such  an  excitable  deep- 
feeling  nature,  in  that  rugged  stubborn  strength  of  his,  is  not  the 
symptom  of  falsehood ;  it  is  the  symptom  and  promise  of  quite 
other  than  fidsehood ! 

The  young  Oliver  is  sent  to  study  Law;  foils,  or  is  said  to  have 
fallen,  for  a  little  period,  into  some  of  the  dissipations  of  youth ; 
but  if  80,  speedily  repents,  abandons  all  this :  not  much  above 
twenty,  he  is  married,  settled  as  an  altogether  grave  and  quiet 
man.  '  He  pays-back  what  money  he  had  won  at  gambling,*  says 
the  stoiy ; — ^he  does  not  think  any  gain  of  that  kind  could  be  really 
his.  It  is  very  interesting,  very  natural,  this  *  conversion,'  as  they 
well  name  it ;  this  awakening  of  a  great  true  soul  from  the  worldly 
slough,  to  see  into  the  awful  truth  of  things ; — ^to  see  that  Time 
and  its  shows  all  rested  on  Eternity,  and  this  poor  Earth  of  ours 
was  the  threshold  either  of  Heaven  or  of  Hell !  Oliver  s  life  at  St. 
Ives  and  Ely,  as  a  sober  industrious  Farmer,  is  it  not  altogether  as 
tfiat  of  a  true  and  devout  man?   He  has  renounced  the  world  and 
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its  ways ;  its  prizes  are  not  the  thing  that  can  enrich  h'm.  He  tills 
the  earth ;  he  reads  his  Bible ;  daily  assembles  his  servants  round 
him  to  worship  God.  He  comforts  persecuted  ministers,  is  fond 
of  preachers ;  nay,  can  himself  preach,— exhorts  his  neighbours  to 
be  wise,  to  redeem  the  time.  In  all  this,  what '  hypocrisy,*  *  ambi- 
tion/ '  cant,'  or  other  falsity  ?  The  man's  hopes,  I  do  beheve,  were 
fixed  on  the  other  Higher  World ;  his  aim  to  get  well  thither,  by 
walking  well  through  his  humble  course  in  this  world.  He  courts 
no  notice :  what  could  notice  here  do  for  him  ?  *  Ever  in  his  great 
Taskmaster's  eye.' 

It  is  striking,  too,  how  he  comes-out  once  into  public  view ;  he, 
since  no  other  is  willing  to  come :  in  resistance  to  a  public  griev- 
ance. I  mean,  in  that  matter  of  the  Bedford  Fens.  No  one  else 
will  go  to  law  with  Authority;  therefore  he  will.  That  matter  once 
settled,  he  returns  back  into  obscurity,  to  his  Bible  aud  his  Plough. 
*  Gain  influence  ?'  His  influence  is  the  most  legitimate ;  derived 
from  personal  knowledge  of  him,  as  a  just,  religious,  reasonable 
and  determined  man.  In  this  way  he  has  lived  till  past  forty ;  old 
age  is  now  in  view  of  him,  and  the  earnest  poiial  of  Death  and 
Eternity;  it  was  at  this  point  that  he  suddenly  became  *  ambitious  !* 
I  do  not  interpret  his  Parliamentaiy  mission  in  that  way ! 

His  successes  in  Parliament,  his  successes  through  t^e  war,  are 
honest  successes  of  a  brave  man ;  who  has  more  resolution  in  the 
heart  of  him,  more  light  in  the  head  of  him  than  other  men.  His 
prayers  to  God ;  his  spoken  thanks  to  the  God  of  Victory,  who  had 
preserved  him  safe,  and  carried  him  forward  so  fai*,  through  the 
furious  clash  of  a  world  all  set  in  conflict,  through  desperate-look- 
ing envelopments  at  Dunbar ;  through  the  death-hail  of  so  many 
battles;  mercy  after  mercy;  to  the  *  crowning  mercy'  of  Worcester 
Fight :  all  this  is  good  and  genuine  for  a  deep-heai*ted  Galvinistic 
Cromwell.  Only  to  vain  unbelieving  Cavaliers,  worshiping  not 
God  but  their  own  '  love-locks,'  frivolities  and  formalities,  living 
quite  apart  from  contemplations  of  God,  living  without  God  in  the 
world,  need  it  seem  hypocritical. 

Nor  will  his  participation  in  the  King's  death  involve  him  in 
condemnation  with  us.  It  is  a  stem  business  killing  of  a  King ! 
But  if  you  once  go  to  war  with  him,  it  lies  there;  this  and  all  else 
lies  there.  Once  at  war,  you  have  made  wager  of  battle  with  him : 
it  is  he  to  die,  or  else  you.  Beconciliation  is  problematic ;  may  be 
possible,  or,  far  more  likely,  is  impossible.  It  is  now  pretty  gene^ 
rally  admitted  that  the  Parliament,  having  vanquished  Chai'les 
First,  had  no  way  of  making  any  tenable  arrangement  with  him. 
The  large  Presbyterian  party,  apprehensive  now  of  the  Independ- 
ents, were  most  anxious  to  do  so ;  anxious  indeed  as  for  their  own 
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existence ;  bnt  it  oould  not  be.  The  nnhappy  Charles,  in  those 
final  Hampton-Court  negotiations,  shows  himself  as  a  man  fatally 
incapable  of  being  dealt  with.  A  man  who,  once  for  all,  could  not 
and  would  not  understand : — whose  thought  did  not  in  any  meafiure 
represent  to  him  the  real  fact  of  the  matter ;  nay  worse,  whose  word 
did  not  at  all  represent  his  thought.  We  may  say  this  of  him  with- 
out cruelty,  with  deep  pity  rather :  but  it  is  true  and  undeniable. 
Forsaken  there  of  all  but  the  name  of  Kingship,  he  still,  finding 
himself  treated  with  outward  respect  as  a  King,  fancied  that  he 
might  play-off  party  against  party,  and  smuggle  himself  into  his 
old  power  by  deceiving  both.  Alas,  they  both  discovered  that  he 
was  deceiving  them.  A  man  whose  uord  will  not  inform  you  at  all 
what  he  means  or  will  do,  is  not  a  man  you  can  bargain  with.  You 
must  get  out  of  that  man's  way,  or  put  him  out  of  yours !  The 
Presbyterians,  in  their  despair,  were  still  for  believing  Charles, 
though  found  iaise,  unbelievable  again  and  again.  Not  so  Crom- 
well :  "  For  all  our  fighting,"  says  he,  '*  we  are  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  paper?"    No!— 

In  fact,  everywhere  we  have  to  note  the  decisive  practical  eye  of 
this  man ;  how  he  drives  towards  the  practical  and  pmcticable ;  has 
a  genuine  insight  into  what  is  fact.  Such  an  intellect,  I  maintain, 
does  not  belong  to  a  false  man :  the  false  man  sees  false  shows, 
plausibilities,  expediencies :  the  true  man  is  needed  to  discern  even 
practical  truth.  Cromwell's  advice  about  the  Parliament's  Army, 
early  in  the  contest.  How  they  were  to  dismiss  their  city-tapsters, 
flimsy  riotous  pei'sons,  and  choose  substantial  yeomen,  whose 
heaii;  was  in  the  work,  to  be  soldiers  for  them :  this  is  advice  by  a 
man  who  saw.  Fact  answers,  if  you  see  into  Fact !  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  were  the  embodiment  of  this  insight  of  his ;  men  fearing 
God  ;  and  without  any  other  fear.  No  more  conclusively  genuine 
set  of  fighters  ever  trod  the  soil  of  England,  or  of  any  other  land. 

Neither  will  we  blame  greatly  that  word  of  Cromwell's  to  them; 
which  was  so  blamed :  "  If  the  King  should  meet  me  in  battle,  I 
would  kill  the  King."  Why  not?  These  words  were  spoken  to 
men  who  stood  as  before  a  Higher  than  Kings.  They  had  set 
more  than  their  own  lives  on  the  cast.  The  Parliament  may  call 
it,  in  official  language,  a  fighting  *fi)t  the  King  ;*  but  we,  for  our 
share,  cannot  understand  that.  To  ns  it  is  no  dilettante  work,  no 
sleek  officiality ;  it  is  sheer  rough  death  and  earnest.  They  have 
brought  it  to  the  oalling-forth  of  War;  horrid  internecine  fight, 
man  grappling  with  man  in  fire-eyed  rage, — ^the  infernal  element  in 
man  called  forth,  to  try  it  by  that  I  Do  that  therefore ;  since  that 
is  the  thing  to  be  done. — The  suecesses  of  Cromwell  seem  to  me  a 
rery  natural  thing  I   Since  he  was  not  shot  in  battle,  they  were  aa 
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Inevitable  thing.  That  such  a  man,  with  the  eye  to  see,  with  the 
heart  to  dare,  should  adrance,  from  post  to  post,  from  victory  to 
victory,  till  the  Huntingdon  Farmer  became,  by  whatever  name  you 
might  call  him,  the  acknowledged  Strongest  Man  in  England,  vir- 
tually the  King  of  England,  requires  no  magic  to  explain  it! — 

Truly  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people,  as  for  a  man,  to  fall  into 
Scepticism,  into  dilettantism,  insincerity ;  not  to  know  a  Sincerity 
when  they  see  it.  For  this  world,  and  for  all  worlds,  what  curse  is 
so  fatal  ?  The  heart  lying  dead,  the  eye  cannot  see.  What  intel- 
lect remains  is  merely  the  vulpine  intellect.  That  a  true  King  be 
sent  them  is  of  small  use ;  they  do  not  know  him  when  sent.  They 
say  scornfully.  Is  this  your  King  ?  The  Hero  wastes  his  heroic 
faculty  in  bootless  contradiction  from  the  unworthy ;  and  can  ac- 
complish little.  For  himself  he  does  accomplish  a  heroic  life, 
which  is  much,  wliich  is  all ;  but  for  the  world  he  accomplishes 
comparatively  nothing.  The  wild  rude  Sincerity,  direct  from  Na- 
ture, is  not  glib  in  answering  from  the  witness-box :  in  yoUr  smoH- 
debt  jne-powder  court,  he  is  scouted  as  a  counterfeit.  The  vulpine 
intellect  *  detects*  him.  For  being  a  man  woiiih  any  thousand  men, 
the  response  your  Knox,  your  Cromwell  gets,  is  an  argument  foi 
two  centuries  whether  he  was  a  man  at  all.  God's  greatest  gift  to 
this  Earth  is  sneeringly  flung  away.  The  miraculous  talisman  is 
a  paltry  plated  coin,  not  fit  to  pass  in  the  shops  as  a  common 
guinea. 

Lamentable  this  !     I  say,  this  must  be  remedied.    Till  this  be 
remedied  in  some  measure,  there  is  nothing  remedied.    '  Detect 
quacks?'    Yes  do,  for  Heaven's  sake;  but  know  withal  the  men 
that  are  to  be  trusted !    Till  we  know  that,  what  is  all  our  know- 
ledge; how  shall  we  even  so  much  as  *  detect?*    For  the  vulpine 
sharpness,  which  considers  itself  to  be  knowledge,  and  *  detects*  in 
that  fashion,  is  fai  mistaken.    Dupes  indeed  ai*e  many :  but,  of  all      I 
dupes,  there  is  none  so  fatally  situated  as  he  who  lives  in  undue      : 
terror  of  being  duped.    The  world  does  exist ;  the  world  has  truth     | 
in  it,  or  it  would  not  exist !    First  recognise  what  is  true,  we  shall     | 
then  discern  what  is  false ;  and  properly  never  till  then.  J 

•  Know  the  men  that  are  to  be  trusted :'  alas,  this  is  yet,  in 
these  days,  very  far  from  us.  The  sincere  alone  can  recognise 
sincerity.  Not  a  Hero  only  is  needed,  but  a  world  fit  for  him ;  a 
world  not  of  Valets ; — ^the  Hero  comes  almost  in  vain  to  it  other- 
wise !  Yes,  it  is  far  from  us :  but  it  must  come ;  thank  God,  it  is 
visibly  coming.  Till  it  do  come,  what  hav6  we?  BaUot-boxes, 
sufihiges,  French  Kevolutions  : — ^if  we  are  as  Valets,  and  do  not 
know  the  Hero  when  we  see  him,  what  good  are  all  these  ?    A 
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hennc  Cromwell  comes ;  and  for  a  hundred-and-fifly  years  he  can 
not  have  a  vote  fi'om  us.  Why,  the  insincere,  unbelieving  world  is 
the  natural  property  of  the  Quack,  and  of  the  Father  of  quacks  and 
quackeries !  Misery,  confusion,  unveracity  are  alone  possible 
there.  By  ballot-boxes  we  alter  the  Jigure  of  our  Quack  ;  but  the 
substance  of  him  continues.  The  Valet-World  Jias  to  be  governed 
by  the  Sham-Hero,  by  the  King  merely  dressed  in  King-geai*.  It  is 
his ;  he  is  its  !  In  brief,  one  of  two  things :  We  shall  either  learn 
to  know  a  Hero,  a  true  Governor  and  Captain,  somewhat  better, 
when  we  see  him ;  or  else  go  on  to  be  forever  governed  by  the  Un- 
heroic ; — had  we  ballot-boxes  clattering  at  every  street-comer,  there 
were  no  remedy  in  these. 

Poor  Cromwell, — great  Cromwell !  The  inarticulate  Prophet ; 
Prophet  who  could  not  speak.  Rude,  confused,  struggling  to  utter 
himself,  with  his  savage  depth,  with  his  wild  sincerity ;  and  he 
looked  so  strange,  among  the  elegant  Euphuisms,  dainty  little 
Falklands,  didactic  Chillingworths,  diplomatic  Clarendons !  Con- 
sider him.  An  outer  hull  of  chaotic  confusion,  visions  of  the  Devil, 
nervous  dreams,  almost  semi-madness ;  and  yet  such  a  clear  deter- 
minate man's-energy  working  in  the  heart  of  that.  A  kind  of  cha- 
otic man.  The  ray  as  of  pure  starlight  and  fire,  working  in  such 
an  element  of  boundless  hypochondria,  i/nformed  black  of  darkness ! 
And  yet  withal  this  hypochondria,  what  was  it  but  the  very  great- 
ness of  the  man  ?  The  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  wild  afiections ; 
the  quantity  of  sympathy  he  had  with  things, — ^the  quantity  of  in- 
sight he  would  yet  get  into  the  heart  of  things,  the  mastery  he 
would  yet  get  over  things :  this  was  his  hypochondria.  The  man's 
misery,  as  man's  misery  always  does,  came  of  his  greatness.  Samuel 
Johnson  too  is  that  kind  of  man.  Sorrow-stricken,  half  disti'acted ; 
the  wide  element  of  mournful  black  enveloping  him, — ^wide  as  the 
world.  It  is  the  character  of  a  prophetic  man ;  a  man  with  his 
whole  soul  seeing  and  struggUng  to  see. 

On  this  ground,  too,  I  explain  to  myself  Cromwell's  reputed 
confusion  of  speech.  To  himself  the  internal  meaning  was  sun- 
clear  ;  but  the  material  with  which  he  was  to  clothe  it  in  utterance 
was  not  there.  He  had  Uved  silent;  a  great  unnamed  sea  of 
Thought  round  him  all  his  days ;  and  in  his  way  of  life  little  call 
to  attempt  naming  or  uttering  that.  With  his  sharp  power  of  vision, 
resolute  power  of  action,  I  doubt  not  he  could  have  learned  to 
write  Books  withal,  and  speak  fluently  enough; — ^he  did  harder 
things  than  writing  of  Books.  This  kind  of  man  is  precisely  he 
who  is  fit  for  doing  manfully  all  things  you  will  set  him  on  doing. 
Intellect  is  not  speaking  and  logicising ;  it  is  seeing  and  ascertain* 
in<K.    Virtue,  Ftr-ttu,  manhood,  ft^ohood,  is  not  fairspoken  immar 
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culate  regulaiity ;  it  is  first  of  all,  what  the  Germans  well  name  it, 
Ttigend  (Taugend,  dow-ing  or  Z>om^ Atiness),  Courage  and  the  Faculty 
to  do.    This  basis  of  the  matter  Cromwell  had  in  him. 

One  understands  moreover  how,  though  he  could  not  speak  in 
Pai'liament,  he  might  preach,  rhapsodic  preaching;  above  all,  how 
he  might  be  great  in  extempore  pi-ayer.  These  are  the  free  ou^ 
pouring  utterances  of  what  is  in  the  heart :  method  is  not  required 
in  them ;  warmth,  depth,  sincerity  are  all  that  is  required.  Crom- 
weirs  habit  of  prayer  is  a  notable  feature  of  him.  All  his  great 
enterprises  were  commenced  with  prayer.  In  dark  inextricable- 
looking  diiHculties,  his  Officers  and  he  used  to  assemble,  and  pray 
alternately,  for  hours,  for  days,  till  some  definite  resolution  rose 
among  them,  some  *  door  of  hope,'  as  they  would  name  it,  disclosed 
itself.  Consider  that.  In  tears,  in  fei-vent  prayers,  and  cries  to 
the  great  God,  to  have  pity  on  them,  to  make  His  light  shine  before 
them.  They,  armed  Soldiers  of  Christ,  as  they  felt  themselves  to 
be ;  a  httle  band  of  Christian  Brothers,  who  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  a  great  black  devouring  world  not  Christian,  but  Mammon- 
ish, Devilish, — ^they  cried  to  God  in  their  straits,  in  their  extreme 
need,  not  to  forsake  the  Cause  that  was  His.  The  light  which  now 
rose  upon  them, — ^how  could  a  human  soul,  by  any  means  at  all, 
get  better  light?  Was  not  the  purpose  so  formed  like  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  best,  wisest,  the  one  to  be  followed  without  hesitation 
any  more  ?  To  them  it  was  as  the  shining  of  Heaven's  own  Splen- 
dour in  the  waste-howling  darkness  ;  the  Pillar  of  Fire  by  night, 
that  was  to  guide  them  on  their  desolate  perilous  way.  Was  it  not 
such?  Can  a  man's  soul,  to  this  hour,  get  guidance  by  any  other 
method  than  intrinsically  by  that  same, — devout  prostration  of  tlie 
earnest  struggling  soul  before  the  Highest,  the  Giver  of  all  Light ; 
be  Buch  prayer  a  spoken,  articulate,  or  be  it  a  voiceless,  inarticulate 
one  ?  There  is  no  other  method.  *  Hypocrisy  ?'  One  begins  to 
be  weary  of  all  that.  They  who  call  it  so,  have  no  right  to  speak 
on  such  matters.  They  never  formed  a  pui'pose,  what  one  can 
call  a  pui^pose.  They  went  about  balancing  expediencies,  plausi- 
bilities ;  gathering  votes,  advices ;  they  never  were  alone  with  the 
truth  of  a  thing  at  aD. — Cromwell's  prayers  were  likely  to  be  *  elo- 
quent,' and  much  more  than  that.  His  was  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  could  pray. 

But  indeed  his  actual  Speeches,  I  apprehend,  were  not  nearly 
so  ineloquent,  incondite,  as  they  look.  We  find  he  was,  what  all 
speakera  aim  to  be,  an  impressive  speaker,  even  in  Parliament; 
one  who,  from  tlie  firat,  had  weight.  With  that  rude  passionate 
voice  of  his,  he  was  always  understood  to  mean  something,  and 
men  wished  to  know  what.    He  disregarded  eloquence,  nay  d#* 
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Bpised  and  disliked  it;  spoke  always  without  premeditation  of  the 
words  he  was  to  use.  The  Reportent,  too,  in  those  days  seem  to 
have  been  singularly  candid  ;  and  to  have  giren  the  Printer  pre> 
cisely  what  they  found  on  their  own  note-paper.  And  withal,  what 
a  strange  proof  is  it  of  Cromweirs  being  the  premeditative  evei*^ 
calculating  hypocrite,  acting  a  play  before  the  world,  That  to  the 
last  he  took  no  more  charge  of  his  Speeches !  How  came  he  not 
to  study  his  words  a  little,  before  flinging  them  out  to  the  public? 
If  the  words  were  true  words,  they  could  be  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

But  with  regard  to  Cromwell's  *  lying/  we  will  make  one  i«- 
mark.  This,  I  suppose,  or  something  like  this,  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  it.  All  parties  found  themselves  deceived  in  him  ;  each 
pai-ty  understood  him  to  be  meaning  this,  heard  him  even  say  so, 
and  behold  he  turns-out  to  have  been  meaning  that!  He  was,  cry 
they,  the  chief  of  liars.  But  now,  intrinsically,  is  not  all  this  the 
inevitable  fortune,  not  of  a  fidse  man  in  such  times,  but  simply  of 
a  superior  man  ?  Such  a  man  must  have  reticences  in  him.  If  he 
walk  wearing  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at,  his 
journey  will  not  extend  far !  There  is  no  use  for  any  man's  taking- 
up  his  abode  in  a  house  built  of  glass.  A  man  always  is  to  be 
himself  the  judge  how  much  of  his  mind  Le  will  show  to  other 
men ;  even  to  those  he  would  have  work  along  with  him.  There 
arc  impertinent  inquiries  made  :  your  rule  is,  to  leave  the  inquirer 
uninfoinned  on  that  matter ;  not,  if  you  can  help  it,  mMnformed, 
but  precisely  as  dark  as  he  was !  This,  could  one  hit  the  right 
phrase  of  response,  is  what  the  wise  and  faithftil  man  would  aim 
to  answer  in  such  a  case. 

Cromwell,  no  doubt  of  it,  spoke  often  in  the  dialect  of  small 
subaltern  parties ;  uttered  to  them  a  part  of  his  mind.  Each  little 
party  thought  iiim  all  its  own.  Hence  their  rage,  one  and  all,  to 
find  him  not  of  their  party,  but  of  his  own  party !  "Was  it  his 
blame  ?  At  all  seasons  of  his  history,  he  must  have  felt,  among 
such  people,  how,  if  he  explained  to  them  the  deeper  insight  he 
had,  they  must  either  have  shuddered  aghast  at  it,  or  believing 
it,  their  own  little  compact  hypothesis  must  have  gone  wholly  to 
wreck.  They  could  not  have  worked  in  his  province  any  more ; 
nay  perhaps  they  could  not  now  have  worked  in  their  own  pro- 
vince. It  is  the  inevitable  position  of  a  great  man  among  small 
men.  Small  men,  most  active,  useful,  are  to  be  seen  evexy where, 
whose  whole  activity  depends  on  some  conviction  which  to  you  is 
palpably  a  limited  one ;  imperfect,  what  we  call  an  error.  But 
would  it  be  a  kindness  always,  is  it  a  duty  always  or  often,  to  dis- 
turb them  in  that  ?    Many  a  man,  doing  loud  work  in  the  woiid. 
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stands  only  on  some  thin  traditionality,  conventiondity ;  to  him 
tndubitahle,  to  you  incredible  :  break  that  beneath  him,  he  sinks 
to  endless  depths  1    "  I  might  have  my  hand  full  of  truth/'  said      M 
Fontenelle,  **  and  open  only  my  little  finger."  ' ' 

And  if  this  be  the  fact  even  in  matters  of  doctrine,  how  much 
more  in  all  departments  of  practice  !  He  that  cannot  withal  keep 
his  mind  to  Mmself  cannot  practise  any  considerable  thing  whatever. 
And  we  call  it  *  dissimulation,'  all  this  ?  What  would  you  think 
of  calling  the  general  of  an  army  a  dissembler  because  he  did  not 
tell  every  corporal  and  private  soldier,  who  pleased  to  put  the 
question,  what  his  thoughts  were  about  everything? — Cromwell, 
I  should  rather  say,  managed  all  this  in  a  manner  we  must  admire 
for  its  perfection.  An  endless  vortex  pf  such  questioning  *  corpo- 
rals'rolled  confusedly  round  him  through  his  whole  course;  whom 
he  did  answer.  It  must  have  been  as  a  gi'eat  true-seeing  man  that 
he  managed  tliis  too.  Not  one  proved  falsehood,  as  I  said ;  not 
one  !  Of  what  man  that  ever  ivound  himself  through  such  a  coil 
of  things  will  you  say  so  much  ? — 

But  in  fact  there  are  two  eirors,  widely  prevalent,  which  pervert 
to  the  very  basis  our  judgments  formed  about  such  men  as  Crom- 
well ;  about  their  '  ambition,'  *  falsity,'  and  such  like.  The  first 
is  what  I  might  call  substituting  the  goal  of  their  career  for  the 
course  and  starting-point  of  it.  The  vulgar  Historian  of  a  Crom- 
well fancies  that  he  had  determined  on  being  Protector  of  England, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  ploughing  the  marsh  lands  of  Cambridge- 
shire. His  career  lay  all  mapped-out :  a  progmm  of  the  whole 
drama ;  which  he  then  step  by  step  dramatically  unfolded,  with 
all  manner  of  cunning,  deceptive  dramaturgy,  as  he  went  on, — tlie 
hollow,  scheming  *Tvox^ir^g,  or  Play-actor,  that  he  was  1  This  is 
a  radical  perversion ;  all  but  universal  in  such  cases.  And  think 
for  an  instant. how  difierent  the  fact  is !  How  much  does  one  of 
us  foresee  of  his  own  life  ?  Short  way  ahead  of  us  it  is  all  dim  ; 
an  unwound  skein  of  possibilities,  of  apprehensions,  attemptabili- 
ties,  vague-looming  hopes.  This  Cromwell  had  not  his  life  lying 
all  in  that  fashion  of  Program,  which  he  needed  then,  with  that  un- 
fathomable cunning  of  his,  only  to  enact  dramatically,  scene  after 
scene !  Not  so.  We  see  it  so ;  but  to  him  it  was  in  no  measure 
so.  What  absurdities  would  fall-away  of  themselves,  were  this  one 
undeniable  fact  kept  honestly  in  view  by  History !  Historians 
indeed  will  tell  you  that  they  do  keep  it  in  view; — but  look  whether 
such  is  pi-actically  the  fact  I  Vulgar  History,  as  in  this  Cromwell's 
case,  omits  it  altogether ;  even  the  best  kinds  of  History  only  re- 
member it  now  and  then.    To  remember  it  duly,  with  rigorous 
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perfection,  as  in  the  fact  it  stood,  requires  indeed  a  rare  faculty; 
rare,  naj'  impossible.  A  very  Shakspeare  for  faculty ;  or  more 
tlian  Sbakspeare ;  who  could  enn/:t  a  brother  man's  biogmphy,  see 
with  the  brother  man's  eyes  at  all  points  of  his  course  what  things 
he  saw ;  in  short,  know  his  course  and  him,  as  few  *  Historians*  are 
like  to  do.  Half  or  more  of  all  the  thick-plied  perversions  which 
distort  our  image  of  Cromwell,  ^vill  disappear,  if  we  honestly  so 
much  as  try  to  represent  them  so  ;  in  sequence,  as  tliey  were;  not 
in  the  lump,  as  they  are  thrown-down  before  us. 

But  a  second  error,  which  I  think  the  genemlity  commit,  re- 
fers to  this  same  *  ambition'  itself.  We  exaggerate  the  ambition 
of  Great  Men  ;  we  mistake  v.-1'iat  the  nature  of  it  is.  Great  Men 
are  not  ambitious  in  that  sense ;  he  is  a  small  poor  man  that  is 
ambitious  so.  Examine  the  man  who  lives  in  miseiy  because  he 
does  not  shine  above  other  men  ;  who  goes  about  producing  him- 
self, pruriently  anxious  about  his  gifts  and  claims ;  struggling  to 
force  everybody,  as  it  were  begging  everj'body  for  God's  sake,  to 
acknowledge  him  a  great  man,  and  set  him  over  the  heads  of  men ! 
Such  a  creature  is  among  the  wretchedest  sights  seen  under  this 
sun.  A  great  man  ?  A  i)oor  morbid  prurient  empty  man ;  fittei 
for  the  ward  of  a  hospital,  than  for  a  throne  among  men.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep-out  of  his  way.  He  cannot  w»lk  on  quiet  paths , 
unless  you  will  look  at  him,  wonder  at  him,  write  paragi'aphs 
about  him,  he  cannot  live.  It  is  the  emptiness  of  the  man,  not  his 
gi'catness.  Because  there  is  nothing  in  himself,  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  that  you  would  find  something  in  him.  In  good  truth,  I 
believe  no  great  man,  not  so  much  as  a  genuine  man  who  had 
health  and  real  substance  in  him  of  whatever  magnitude,  was  ever 
much  tormented  in  this  way. 

Your  Cromwell,  what  good  could  it  do  him  to  be  *  noticed'  by 
noisy  crowds  of  people?  God  his  Maker  already  noticed  him. 
He,  Cromwell,  was  already  there ;  no  notice  would  make  him  otlier 
than  he  already  was.  Till  his  hair  ^x'as  grown  gi*ay ;  and  Life  from 
the  downhill  slope  was  all  seen  to  be  limited,  not  infinite  but  finite, 
and  all  a  measurable  matter  how  it  went, — ^lie  had  been  content  to 
plough  the  ground,  and  read  his  Bible.  He  in  his  old  days  could 
not  support  it  any  longer,  without  selling  himself  to  Fcdsehood, 
that  he  might  ride  in  gilt  carriages  to  Wliitohall,  and  have  clerks 
witli  bundles  of  papers  haunting  him,  "  Decide  this,  decide  that,'* 
which  in  utmost  sorrow  of  heart  no  man  can  perfectly  decide  t 
MHiat  could  gilt  carriages  do  for  this  man  ?  From  of  old,  was 
tliere  not  in  his  life  a  weight  of  meaning,  a  terror  and  a  splendour 
as  of  Heaven  itself?  His  existence  there  as  man  set  him  beyond 
the  need  of  gilding.   Death,  Judgment  and  Eternity :  these  already 
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lay  OS  tho  background  of  whatsoever  he  thought  or  did.  All  his 
life  lay  begirt  as  in  a  sea  of  nameless  Thoughts,  which  no  speech 
of  a  moi*tal  could  name.  God's  Word,  as  the  Puritan  prophets  of 
that  time  had  read  it:  tliis  was  great,  and  all  else  was  little  to 
him.  To  call  such  a  man  '  ambitious,*  to  figure  him  as  the  pruiient 
windbag  described  above,  seems  to  me  the  poorest  solecism.  Such 
a  man  will  say :  "  Keep  your  gilt  carriages  and  huzzaing  mobs, 
keep  your  red-tape  clerks,  your  influentialities,  your  important 
businesses.  Leave  me  alone,  leave  me  alone ;  there  is  too  much  oj 
life  in  me  already!"  Old  Samuel  Johnson,  the  greatest  soul  in 
England  in  his  day,  was  not  ambitious.  '  Corsica  Boswell'  Haunted 
at  public  shows  with  i)rinted  libbons  round  his  hat ;  but  the  gi-eat 
old  Samuel  stayed  at  home.  The  world-wide  soul  wrapt-up  in  its 
thoughts,  in  its  sorrows ; — what  could  pai-adings,  and  ribbons  in 
the  hat,  do  for  it? 

Ah  yes,  I  will  say  again :  The  great  silent  men !  Looking  round 
on  the  noisy  inanity  of  the  world,  words  with  little  meaning,  actions 
with  little  worth,  one  loves  to  reflect  on  the  great  Empire  oi  Silence, 
The  noble  silent  men,  scattered  here  and  there,  each  in  his  depai't- 
ment ;  silently  thinking,  silently  worldug  ;  whom  no  Morning 
Newspaper  makes  mention  of!  They  aie  tlie  salt  of  the  Earth.  A 
countiy  that  has  none  or  few  of  these  is  in  a  bad  way.  Like  a 
forest  which  had  no  roots ;  which  had  all  tui-ned  into  leaves  and 
boughs ; — which  must  soon  witlier  and  be  no  forest.  Woe  for  us 
if  we  had  nothing  but  what  we  can  show,  or  speak.  Silence,  the 
great  p]mpiro  of  Silence :  higher  than  the  stars ;  deeper  than  the 
Kingdoms  of  Death !  It  alone  is  great ;  all  else  is  small. — I  hope 
we  English  will  long  maintain  our  grand  talent  pour  le  silence.  Let 
others  that  cannot  do  witliout  standing  on  ban*el-heads,  to  spout, 
and  be  seen  of  all  the  mai-ket-place,  cultivate  speech  exclusively, — 
become  a  most  green  forest  without  roots !  Solomon  says,  There 
is  a  time  to  speak ;  but  also  a  time  to  keep  silence.  Of  some  great 
silent  Samuel,  not  urged  to  wiiting,  as  old  Samuel  Johnson  says 
ho  was,  hy  want  of  money ,  and  nothing  other,  one  might  ask,  "  Why 
do  not  you  too  get  up  and  speak ;  promulgate  your  system,  found 
your  sect?"  "Truly,"  he  will  answer,  "  I  am  continent  of  my 
thought  hitherto ;  happily  I  have  3'et  had  tlie  ability  to  keep  it  in 
me,  no  compulsion  strong  enough  to  speak  it.  M''  •  sv«tem*  is  not 
for  promulgation  first  of  all;  it  is  for  sei-ving  myself  to  live  by 
That  is  the  great  purpose  of  it  to  me.  And  then  the  '  honour  ? 
Alas,  yes ; — but  as  Oato  said  of  the  statue :  So  many  statues  in 
tliat  Forum  of  youra,  may  it  not  be  better  if  they  ask,  Where  is 
Oato's  statue  ?" 

But  now,  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  this  of  Silenoe,  lot  me  say 
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that  there  aie  two  kinds  of  ambition  %  one  wholly  blaniable,  th<i 
other  laudable  and  ineyi table.  Nature  has  provided  that  the  gi'ecU 
silent  Samuel  shall  not  be  silent  too  long.  The  selfibh  wish  to 
shine  over  others,  let  it  be  accounted  altogether  poor  and  misei^ 
able.  *•  Seekest  thou  great  things,  seek  them  not :'  this  is  most 
true.  And  yet,  I  say,  there  is  an  irrepressible  tendency  in  every 
man  to  develop  himself  according  to  the  magnitude  which  Nature 
has  made  him  of;  to  speak-out,  to  actout,  what  Natui'e  has  laid  in 
him.  Tliis  is  pi*oper,  fit,  inevitable ;  nay  it  is  a  duty,  and  even  the 
sumraaiy  of  duties  for  a  man.  The  meaning  of  life  hero  on  earth 
might  be  defined  as  consisting  in  this:  To  unfold  your  self,  to 
j ,  work  what  thing  you  have  the  faculty  for.  It  is  a  necessitx'  for  the 
human  being,  the  first  law  of  our  existence.  Oolciidge  beautifully 
remarks  that  the  infant  learns  to  ipeah  by  this  necessity  it  feels.— 
.  We  will  say  therefore ;  To  decide  about  ambition,  whether  it  is  bad 
'  or  not,  you  have  two  things  to  take  into  view.  Not  tlie  coveting  of 
'  the  place  alone,  but  the  fitness  of  Uie  man  for  the  place  withal : 
I  »  ihat  is  the  question.  Perhaps  the  place  was  Ida ;  perha]i)3  he  had 
a  natural  right,  and  even  obUgation,  to  seek  the  place !  Mirabeau'e 
ambition  to  be  Prime  Minister,  how  shall  we  blame  it,  if  he  were 
♦  the  only  man  in  France  that  could  have  done  any  good  there  ?* 
HopefuUer  perhaps  had  he  not  so  clearly /<?Z^  how  much  good  he 
could  do !  But  a  poor  Necker,  who  could  do  no  good,  and  had 
even  felt  Uiat  he  could  do  none,  yet  sitting  broken-heai'ted  because 
they  had  flung  him  out,  and  he  was  now  quit  of  it,  well  might  Gib- 
bon mourn  over  him. — Natui'e,  I  say,  has  provided  amply  that  the 
silent  gi'eat  man  shall  stiive  to  speak  \vithal ;  too  amply,  i*atlier ! 

Fancy,  for  example,  you  had  revealed  to  the  bmve  old  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  his  shrouded-up  existence,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do  priceless  divine  work  for  his  country  and  the  whole  Vorld. 
Tliat  the  perfect  Heavenly  Law  might  be  made  Law  on  this  Eai'th ; 
that  the  prayer  he  pmyed  daily,  '  Thy  Idngdom  come,'  was  at  length 
to  be  fulfilled!  If  you  had  convinced  his  judgment  of  this ;  that 
it  was  possible,  pmcticable ;  that  he  the  mournful  silent  Samuel 
was  called  to  take  a  part  in  it !  Would  not  the  whole  soul  of  the 
man  have  flamed-up  into  a  divine  eleainess,  into  noble  utterance 
and  determination  to  act;  casting  all  soitows  and  misgivings  under 
his  feet,  counting  all  affliction  and  contradiction  small, — the  whole 
dark  element  <^  his  existence  blazing  into  ailiculate  radiance  of 
light  and  lightning?  It  were  a  true  ambition  this!  And  think 
now  how  it  actually  was  with  Cromwell.  From  of  old,  the  suffer- 
ings of  God's  Church,  true  zealous  Preachers  of  the  truth  flunc^ 
into  dungeons,  whipt,  set  on  pillories,  their  ears  cropt-off,  God  s 
Gospel-oAuse  tax>dden  under  foot  of  the  unworthy :  all  this  had  lain 
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heavy  on  bis  soul.  Long  ycai*s  he  had  looked  upon  it,  in  silence, 
in  pi-ayer ;  seeing  no  remedy  on  Earth ;  ti-usting  well  that  a  remedy 
in  Heaven's  goodness  would  come, — that  such  a  course  was  false, 
iu\just,  and  oould  not  last  forever.  And  now  behold  the  dawn  of 
it ;  after  twelvo'yeai's  silent  waiting,  all  England  stu's  itself;  there 
is  to  be  once  more  a  Parliament,  the  liight  will  get  a  voice  fo&' 
itself:  inexpressible  well-grounded  hope  has  come  again  into  the 
Earth.  Was  not  such  a  Parliament  worth  being  a  member  of? 
Cromwell  thi'ew  down  his  ploughs,  and  hastened  thither.  He 
spoke  there, — ^rugged  buists  of  earnestness,  of  a  self-seen  truth, 
where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  He  worked  there ;  he  fought  and 
sti'ove,  like  a  strong  true  giant  of  a  man,  through  cannon-tumult 
and  all  else,— on  and  on,  till  the  Cause  triumphed^  its  once  so  for- 
midable enemies  all  swept  from  before  it,  and  the  dawn  of  hope 
had  become  clear  light  of  victory  and  certainty.  That  he  stood 
there  as  the  strongest  soul  of  England,  the  undisputed  Hero  of  all 
England, — ^what  of  this  ?  It  was  possible  that  the  Law  of  Christ's 
Gospel  could  now  establish  itself  in  the  world !  The  Theocracy 
which  John  Knox  in  his  pulpit  might  dream  of  as  a  *  devout  ima- 
gination/ this  practical  man,  experienced  in  the  whole  chaos  of 
most  rough  practice,  dai*ed  to  consider  as  capable  of  being  realised. 
Those  that  were  highest  in  Christ's  Church,  the  devoutest  wisest 
men,  were  to  rule  tlie  laud :  in  some  considei*able  degree,  it  migbt 
be  so  and  should  be  so.  Was  it  not  true,  God's  truth?  And  if 
true,  was  it  not  then  the  very  thing  tq  do  ?  The  strongest  pi-acti- 
cal  intellect  in  England  dared  to  answer,  Yes !  This  I  call  a  noble 
true  purpose ;  is  it  not,  in  its  own  dialect,  the  noblest  that  could 
enter  into  the  heai't  of  Statesman  or  man  ?  For  a  Knox  to  take  it 
up  was  something ;  but  for  a  Cromwell,  with  his  great  sound  sense 
and  experience  of  what  our  world  was, — Histoiy,  I  think,  shows  it 
only  this  once  in  such  a  degree.  I  account  it  the  culminating  point 
of  Protestantism ;  the  most  heroic  phasis  that '  Faith  in  the  Bible' 
was  appointed  to  exhibit  here  below.  Fancy  it :  that  it  were  made 
manifest  to  one  of  us,  how  we  could  malte  the  Right  supremely 
victorious  over  Wrong,  and  all  that  we  had  longed  and  prayed  for, 
as  the  highest  good  to  England  and  all  lands,  an  attainable  fact ! 

Well,  I  must  say,  tlio  vulpitie  intellect,  witli  its  knowingness,  its 
aleilness  and  expertness  in  *  detecting  hypocrites,'  seems  to  me  a 
rather  soiTy  business.  We  have  had  but  one  such  Statesman  in 
England ;  one  man,  that  I  can  get  sight  of,  who  ever  had  in  the 
heart  of  him  any  such  purpose  at  all.  One  man,  in  the  course  ot 
fifteen-hundred  years ;  and  this  was  his  welcome.  He  had  adhe 
rents  by  the  hundred  or  the  ten ;  opponentQ  by  the  million.  Had 
EUigiand  zallied  all  round  him, — why,  then,  England  might  have 
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been  a  Christian  laad !  As  it  is,  vulpine  knowingness  sits  yet  at  its 
hopeless  problem, '  Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to  educe  an  Honesty 
from  their  united  action  ;* — ^how  cumbrous  a  problem,  you  may  see 
in  Chancery  Law-Gourts,  and  some  other  places !  TUl  at  length, 
by  Heaven's  just  anger,  but  also  by  Heaven's  great  grace,  the  mat- 
ter begins  to  stagnate ;  and  this  problem  is  becoming  to  all  men  a 
palpably  hopeless  one. — 

But  with  regard  to  Cromwell  and  his  purposes :  Hume,  and  a 
n^ultitude  following  him,  come  upon  me  here  with  an  admission 
that  Cromwell  was  sincere  at  fii-st ;  a  sincere  *  Fanatic'  at  first,  but 
gi^dually  became  a  '  Hypocrite'  as  things  opened  raund  him.  This 
of  the  Fanatic-Hypocrite  is  Hume's  theory  of  it;  extensively  ap- 
plied since, — ^to  Mahomet  and  many  others.  Think  of  it  seriously, 
you  will  find  something  in  it ;  not  much,  not  all,  veiy  far  fix>m  all. 
Sincere  hero-hearts  do  not  sink  in  this  miserable  manner.  The 
Sun  flingtt-forth  impurities,  gets  balefully  incrusted  with  spots ; 
but  it  does  not  quench  itself,  and  become  no  Sun  at  all,  but  a  mass 
of  Darkness !  I  will  venture  to  say  that  such  never  befel  a  great 
'leep  Cromwell ;  I  think,  never.  Nature's  own  lion-heaited  Son ; 
AntsBus-like,  his  sti*ength  is  got  by  touching  the  Earth,  his  Mother ; 
lift  him  up  fi-om  the  Earth,  lift  him  up  into  Hypocrisy,  Inanity,  his 
strength  is  gone.  We  will  not  asseii;  that  Cromwell  was  an  imma- 
culate man ;  that  he  fell  into  no  faults,  no  insincerities  among  the 
rest.  He  was  no  dilettante  professor  of '  perfections,' '  immaculate 
conducts.'  He  was  a  rugged  Orson,  rending  his  rough  way  through 
actual  true  toorkt — doubtless  with  many  a/oU  therein.  Insinceri- 
ties, faults,  very  many  fiiults  daily  and  hourly:  it  was  too  well 
known  to  him ;  known  to  God  and  him !  The  Sun  was  dimmed 
many  a  time;  but  the  Sun  had  not  himself  grown  a  Dimness. 
Cromwell's  last  words,  as  he  lay  waiting  for  death,  are  those  of  a 
Christian  heroic  man.  Broken  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would 
judge  him  and  this  Cause,  He  since  man  could  not,  in  justice  yet 
in  pity.  They  are  most  touching  words.  He  breathed-out  his  wild 
gi'eat  soul,  its  toils  and  sins  all  ended  now,  into  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  in  this  manner. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  call  the  man  a  Hypocrite !  Hypocrite,  mum- 
mer, the  life  of  him  a  mere  theatricality ;  empty  bairen  quack,  hun- 
gry for  the  shouts  of  mobs  ?  The  man  had  made  obscurity  do  veiy 
weL  for  him  till  his  head  was  gray ;  and  now  he  waSt  there  as  he 
stood  recognised  unblamed,  the  virtual  King  of  England.  Cannot 
a  man  do  without  King's  Coaches  and  Cloaks?  Is  it  such  a 
blessedness  to  have  clerks  forever  pestering  you  with  bundles  of 
papers  in  red  tape?    A  simple  Diodetian  prefers  planting  of  cab- 
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iMiges ;  a  George  Washington,  no  very  immeasurable  man,  docs  tlie 
like.  One  would  say,  it  is  what  any  genuine  man  could  do ;  and 
would  do.  The  instant  his  real  work  were  out  in  the  matter  of 
Kingship, — away  with  it ! 

Let  us  remai'k,  meanwhile,  how  indispensable  eveiywhere  a 
King  is,  in  all  movements  of  men.  It  is  strikingly  shown,  in  this 
veiy  War,  what  becomes  of  men  when  they  cannot  find  a  Chief 
Man,  and  their  enemies  can.  The  Scotch  Nation  was  all  but  una- 
nimous in  Puritanism ;  zealous  and  of  one  mind  about  it,  as  in  this 
English  end  of  the  Island  was  al>vays  fai*  from  being  the  case.  But 
there  was  no  great  Cromwell  among  them ;  poor  tremulous,  hesi- 
tating, diplomatic  Argyles  and  such  like :  none  of  them  had  a  heail 
time  enough  for  the  truth,  or  durst  commit  himself  to  the  truth. 
They  had  no  leader;  and  the  scattered  Cavalier  pai-ty  in  tliat 
country  had  one :  Montrose,  the  noblest  of  all  the  Cayaliers ;  an 
accomplished,  gallant-hearted,  splendid  man;  what  one  may  call 
the  Hero-Cavalier.  Well,  look  at  it;  on  the  one  hand  subjects 
without  a  King ;  on  the  other  a  King  \vithout  subjects !  The  sub- 
jects without  King  can  do  nothing ;  the  subjectless  King  can  do 
something.  This  Montrose,  with  a  handful  of  Irish  or  Highland 
savages,  few  of  them  so  much  as  guns  in  thc'r  hands,  dashes  at  the 
drilled  Puritan  armies  like  a  wild  whirlwind ;  sweeps  them,  time 
after  time,  some  five  times  over,  from  the  field  before  him.  He 
was  at  one  period,  for  a  shoit  while,  master  of  all  Scotland.  One 
man ;  but  he  was  a  man :  a  million  zealous  men,  but  trithout  the 
one ;  they  against  him  were  powerless !  Perhaps  of  all  the  persons 
in  that  Puritan  sti'uggle,  from  first  to  last,  the  single  indispens- 
able one  was  verily  Cromwell.  To  see  and  dare,  and  decide ;  to  be 
a  fixed  pillar  in  the  welter  of  uncertainty ; — a  King  among  Ihem, 
whether  they  called  him  so  or  not. 

Precisely  here,  however,  lies  the  rub  for  Cromwell.  His  othei 
proceedings  have  all  found  advocates,  and  stand  generally  justified ; 
but  this  dismissal  of  the  Rump  Parliament  and  assumption  of  the 
Protectoi*ship,  is  what  no  one  can  pardon  him.  He  had  fairly 
grown  to  be  King  in  England  ;  Chief  Man  of  the  victorious  party 
in  England :  but  it  seems  he  could  not  do  without  the  King's 
Cloak,  and  sold  himself  to  perdition  in  order  to  get  it.  Let  us  see 
a  little  haw  this  was. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  all  lying  now  subdued  at  the  feet 
of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  the  practical  question  arose,  What  was 
to  be  done  with  it  ?  How  will  you  govern  these  Nations,  which 
Providence  in  a  wondrous  way  has  given -up  to  your  disposal? 
Clearly  those  hundred  surviving  members  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
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who  sit  there  as  supreme  authority,  cannot  contiuue  forever  tu  ttit 
What  M  to  be  done  ? — It  was  a  question  which  theoretical  consti- 
tution-builders may  find  easy  to  answer ;  bat  to  Cromwell,  looking 
there  into  the  real  practical  facts  of  it,  there  could  be  none  more 
complicated.  He  asked  of  the  Parliament,  What  it  was  they  would 
decide  upon  ?  It  was  for  the  Parliament  to  say.  Yet  the  Soldiers 
too,  however  contrary  to  Foimula,  they  who  had  pui*chased  this 
victory  with  their  blood,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  also  should 
have  'something  to  say  in  it  1  We  will  not  *'  for  all  our  fighting 
have  nothing  but  a  little  piece  of  paper."  We  understand  tlitit  the 
Law  of  God's  Gospel,  to  which  He  through  us  has  giveu  the  vic- 
tory, shall  establish  itself,  or  try  to  establish  itself  in  this  laud  ! 

For  three  years,  Cromwell  says,  this  question  had  been  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  Parliament.  They  could  make  no  answer ;  no- 
thing but  talk,  talk.  Perhaps  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  parUanusntary 
bodies ;  perhaps  no  Pariiament  could  in  suoh  case  make  any  an- 
swer but  «ven  that  of  talk,  talk !  Nevertheless  the  question  must 
^d  shall  be  answered.  You  sixty  men  there,  becoming  fust  odi- 
ous, even  despicable,  to  the  whole  nation,  whom  the  nation  already 
call  Blimp  Parliament,  you  cannot  continue  to  sit  there :  who  or 
what  then  is  to  follow  ?  *  Free  Parliament,*  right  of  Election,  Con- 
stitutional Formulas  of  one  sort  or  the  other, — ^the  thing  is  a  hun- 
giy  Fact  coming  on  us,  which  we  must  answer  or  be  devoured  by 
it !  And  who  ai'e  you  that  prate  of  Constitutional  Formulas,  rights 
of  Parliament  ?  You  have  had  to  kill  your  King,  to  make  Piide's 
Purges,  to  expel  and  banish  by  the  law  of  the  stronger  whosoever 
would  not  let  your  Cause  prosper :  thei^  are  but  fifty  or  three-score 
of  you  left  there,  debating  in  these  days.  Tell  us  what  we  shall 
do ;  not  in  the  way  of  Foi-mula,  but  of  practicable  Fact ! 

How  they  did  finally  answer,  remains  obscure  to  this  day.  The 
diligent  Godwin  himself  admits  that  he  cannot  make  it  out.  The 
likeliest  is,  that  this  poor  Parliament  still  would  not,  and  indeed 
could  not  dissolve  and  disperse ;  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  of 
actually  disperoing,  they  again,  for  the  tentli  or  twentieth  time, 
adjourned  it, — ^and  Cromwell's  patience  failed  him.  But  we  will 
take  the  favourablest  hypothesis  ever  started  for  the  Parliament; 
the  fovourablest,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  the  true  one,  but  too 
favourable.  According  to  this  version :  At  the  uttermost  crisis, 
when  Cromwell  and  his  Officei's  were  met  on  the  one  "hand',  and 
the  fifty  or  sixty  Rump  Mmnbers  on  the  other,  it  was  suddenly 
told  Cromwell  that  the  Bump  in  its  despair  was  answeiing  in  a 
very  singular  way;  that  in  their  splenetic  envious  despair,  to 
keep  •>  out  the  Army  at  least,  these  men  were  hurrying  throng 
the  House  a  kind  <MFBef(nmBill,'— Pariiament  to  be  chosen  by  thA 
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whole  of  England ;  equable  electoral  divisiou  into  distiicts ;  free 
Buffi.<age,  and  the  rest  of  it !  A  very  questionable,  or  indeed  foi 
them  an  unquestionable  thing.  Reform  Bill,  free  suffice  of  Eng 
lishmen  ?  Why,  the  Royalists  themselves,  silenced  indeed  but  not 
exterminated,  perhaps  oxitnumber  us ;  the  great  numerical  migority 
of  England  was  always  indifferent  to  our  Cause,  merely  looked  at 
it  and  submitted  to  it.  It  is  in  weight  and  force,  not  by  counting 
of  heads,  that  we  are  the  majority !  And  now  with  your  Formulas 
imd  Reform  Bills,  the  whole  matter,  sorely  won  by  our  swords, 
shall  again  launch  itself  to  sea ;  become  a  mere  hope,  and  Ukeli* 
hood,  smM  even  as  a  likeliliood  ?  And  it  is  not  a  likelihood ;  it 
is  a  certainty,  which  we  have  won,  by  God's  strength  and  our  own 
right  hands,  and  do  now  hold  here,  Cromwell  walked  down  to 
these  refractory  Members ;  interrupted  them  in  that  rapid  speed 
of  their  Reform  Bill ; — ordered  them  to  begone,  and  talk  there  no 
more. — Can  we  not  forgive  him  ?  Can  we  not  understand  him  ? 
John  Milton,  who  looked  on  it  all  near  at  hand,  could  applaud 
him.  The  Reality  had  swept  the  Formulas  away  before  it.  I 
fancy,  most  men  who  were  realities  in  England  might  see  into  the 
necessity  of  that. 

The  strong  daiing  man,  therefore,  has  set  all  manner  of  For- 
mulas and  logical  superficiaUtieB  against  him ;  has  dared  appeal  to 
the  genuine  Fact  of  this  England,  Whether  it  will  support  him  or 
not  ?  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  struggles  to  govern  in  some  con- 
stitutional way ;  find  some  Pai'liament  to  support  him ;  but  can- 
not. His  first  Pai'liament,  the  one  they  call  Baiebones's  Pai'lia- 
ment,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  Convocation  of  the  NotaJbUi,  From  aU  quar- 
ters of  England  the  leading  Ministers  and  chief  Puritan  Officials 
nominate  the  men  most  distinguished  by  religious  reputation, 
influence  and  attachment  to  the  ti-ue  Cause  :  these  are  assembled 
to  shape-out  a  plan.  They  sanctioned  what  was  past ;  shaped  as 
they  could  what  was  to  come.  They  were  scornfully  called  Bare^ 
hones's  Parliament :  the  man's  name,  it  seems,  was  not  Barebones, 
but  Barbone, — a  good  enough  man.  Nor  was  it  a  jest,  their  work; 
it  was  a  most  serious  reality, — a  trial  on  the  part  of  these  Puritan 
Notables  how  far  the  Law  of  Christ  could  become  the  Law  of  this 
England.  There  were  men  of  sense  among  them,  men  of  some 
quality  ;  men  of  deep  piety  I  suppose  the  most  of  them  were, 
lliey  failed,  it  seems,  and  broke-down,  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
Coui*t  of  Chancexy !  They  dissolved  themselvbA,  as  incompetent ; 
delivered-up  their  power  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  General 
Cromwell,  to  do  with  it  what  he  liked  and  could. 

What  wili  he  do  with  it?  The  Lord  General  Cromw«li, '  Com* 
mazider-in'ohief  of  all  the  Forces  raised  and  to  be  raified ;'  he  herekqp 
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sees  himself,  at  tills  unexampled  juncture,  as  it  were  the  one  avail- 
able Authority  left  in  England,  nothing  between  England  and  utter 
Anai'ohy  but  him  alone.  Such  is  the  undeniable  Fact  of  his  posi- 
tion and  England's,  there  and  then.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? 
After  deliberation,  he  decides  that  he  vrill  (uscept  it ;  will  formally, 
with  public  solemnity,  say  and  vow  before  God  and  men,  "  Yes, 
tlie  Fact  is  so,  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  !'*  Protector- 
ship, Instiiiment  of  Government, — ^these  are  the  external  forms  of 
tlie  thing ;  worked  out  and  sanctioned  as  they  could  in  the  circum- 
stances be,  by  the  Judges,  by  the  leading  Official  people, '  Council 
of  Officers  and  Persons  of  interest  in  the  Nation  :*  and  as  for  the 
thing  itself,  undeniably  enough,  at  tlie  pass  matters  had  now  come 
to,  there  wa$  no  alternative  but  Anarchy  or  that.  Puritan  England 
might  accept  it  or  not ;  but  Puritan  England  was,  in  real  truth, 
saved  from  suicide  thereby ! — I  believe  the  Puritan  People  did,  in 
an  inaiiiculate,  grumbling,  yet  on  the  whole  grateful  and  real  way, 
accept  ibis  anomalous  act  of  Oliver's ;  at  least,  he  and  they  toge- 
ther made  it  good,  and  always  better  to  the  last.  But  in  their 
Parliamentaiy  articulate  way,  they  had  their  difficulties,  and  never 
knew  fully  what  to  say  to  it ! — 

Oliver's  second  Parliament,  properly  his  first  regular  Parlia- 
ment, chosen  by  the  i-ule  laid-do^vn  in  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
mont,  did  assemble,  and  worked ; — but  got,  before  long,  into  bot- 
tomless questions  as  to  the  Protector's  right,  as  to  *  usurpation,' 
and  so  forth ;  and  had  at  the  earliest  legal  day  to  be  dismissed 
Gi-omwell's  concluding  Speech  to  these  men  is  a  remarkable  one. 
So  likewise  to  his  thu*d  Parliament,  in  similar  rebuke  for  their 
pedantries  and  obstinacies.  Most  iiide,  chaotic,  all  these  Speeches 
are ;  but  most  earnest-looking.  You  would  say,  it  was  a  sincere 
helpless  man;  not  used  to  speah  the  gi^eat  inorganic  thought  of 
him,  but  to  act  it  rather !  A  helplessness  of  utterance,  in  such 
bursting  fulness  of  meaning.  He  talks  much  about  '  bii*ths  of 
Providence :'  All  these  changes,  so  many  victories  and  events, 
were  not  forethoughts,  and  theatrical  contiivances  of  men,  of  me 
or  of  men;  it  is  blind  blasphemers  that  will  pei'sist  in  calling 
them  so  !  He  insists  'with  a  heavy  sulphurous  wrathful  emphasis 
on  this.  As  he  well  might.  As  if  a  Cromwell  in  that  dark  huge 
game  he  had  been  playing,  the  world  wholly  thrown  into  chaos 
round  him,  had  foreseen  it  all,  and  played  it  all  off  like  a  precon- 
tiived  puppetshow  by  wood  and  wire !  These  things  wore  fore- 
seen by  no  man,  he  says ;  no  man  could  tell  what  a  day  would 
bring  forth :  they  were  *  births  of  Providence,'  God*8  finger  guided 
U8  on,  and  we  came  at  last  to  clear  height  of  victory,  God's  Cause 
triumphant  in  these  Nations ;  and  you  as  a  Parliament  could  as- 
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seiYihIc  togctlier,  and  say  in  what  manner  all  this  could  be  organr 
imly  reduced  into  rational  feasibility  among  the  affairs  of  men. 
You  were  to  help  with  j'our  wise  counsel  in  doing  that.  "You 
have  had  such  an  opportunity  as  no  Parliament  in  England  ever 
had."  Christ's  Law,  the  Right  and  True,  was  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure made  the  Law  of  this  land.  In  place  of  tliat,  you  have  got 
into  your  idle  pedantries,  constitutionalities,  bottomless  cavillings 
and  questionings  about  written  laws  for  my  coming  here ; — ^and 
would  send  the  whole  matter  into  Chaos  again,  because  I  have  no 
Notaiy's  parchment,  but  only  God's  voice  from  the  battle-whirl- 
wind, for  being  President  among  you !  That  opportunity  is  gone ; 
and  we  know  not  when  it  will  return.  You  have  had  3'our  consti- 
tutional Logic ;  and  Mammon's  Law,  not  Christ's  Law,  miles  yet 
in  this  land.  "  God  be  judge  between  you  and  me !"  These  are 
his  final  words  to  them :  TaJte  you  your  constitution-formulas  in 
your  hand ;  and  I  my  informal  struggles,  purposes,  realities  and 
acts ;  and  *•  God  be  judge  between  you  and  me !" — 

We  said  above  what  shapeless,  involved  chaotic  things  the 
printed  Speeches  of  Cromwell  are.  Wilfully  ambiguous,  unin 
telligible,  say  the  most:  a  hjrpocrite  shrouding  himself  in  con 
fused  Jesuitic  jargon !  To  me  they  do  not  seem  so  I  will  say 
leather,  tliey  afforded  the  first  glimpses  I  could  ever  get  into  the 
reality  of  tiiis  Cromwell,  nay  into  the  possibility  of  him.  Try  to 
believe  that  he  means  something,  search  lovingly  what  that  may 
be :  you  will  find  a  real  speech  lying  imprisoned  in  these  broken 
rude  tortuous  utterances ;  a  meaning  in  tlie  great  heai*t  of  this 
inai*ticulate  man !  You  will,  for  the  first  time,  begin  to  see  that  he 
was  a  man ;  not  an  enigmatic  chimera,  unintelligible  to  you,  incre- 
dible to  you.  The  Histories  and  Biographies  written  of  this  Crom- 
well, wTitten  in  shallow  sceptical  generations  that  could  not  know 
or  conceive  of  a  deep  believing  man,  are  far  more  obscure  than 
Cromwell's  Speeches,  You  look  through  them  only  into  the  infi- 
nite vague  of  Black  and  the  Inane.  '  Heats  and  jealousies,'  says 
Lord  Clarendon  himself :  '  heats  and  jealousies,'  mere  ci-abbed 
whims,  tlieories  and  crotchets ;  these  induced  slow  sober  quiet 
Englishmen  to  lay-do^vn  their  ploughs  and  work;  and  fly  into 
red  fury  of  confused  war  against  the  best-conditioned  of  Kings ! 
Try  if  you  can  find  that  true.  Scepticism  writing  about  Belief 
may  have  great  gifts ;  but  it  is  really  uUra  vires  there.  It  is  Blind- 
ness laying-down  the  Laws  of  Optics. — 

Cromwell's  third  Parliament  split  on  the  same  rock  as  Ids 
second.  Ever  the  constitutional  Formula :  How  came  yon  there  ? 
Show  us  some  Notary  parchment !  Blind  pedants : — "  Why,  surely 
the  same  power  which  makes  you  a  Parliament,  that,  and  some- 
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thing  more,  made  me  a  Proteotor  t*'  If  my  Protectorship  is  no< 
thing,  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  your  Parliamenteership,  a 
reflex  and  creation  of  that? — 

Parliaments  having  failed,  there  remained  nothing  hut  the  way 
of  Despotism.  Military  Dictators,  each  with  his  distiict,  to  coerce 
tlie  Royalist  and  other  gainsayers,  to  goTem  them,  if  not  hy  act 
of  Parliament,  then  hy  the  sword.  Formula  shall  not  carry  it, 
while  the  Reality  is  here!  I  will  go  on,  protecting  oi>pre8sed  Pro- 
testants ahroad,  appointing  just  Judges,  wise  managers,  at  home, 
cherishing  true  Gospel  ministers ;  doing  the  hest  I  can  to  make 
England  a  Christian  England,  greater  than  old  Rome,  the  Queen 
of  Protestant  Christianity ;  I,  since  you  will  not  help  me ;  I  while 
God  leaves  me  life! — Why  did  he  not  give  it  up;  retire  into 
obscurity  again,  since  the  Law  would  not  acknowledge  him  ?  ciy 
several.  That  is  where  they  mistake.  For  him  there  was  no 
giving  of  it  up !  Pnme  Ministers  have  governed  countries,  Pitt, 
Pombal,  Choiseul;  and  tlieir  word  was  a  law  while  it  held:  but 
this  Prime  Minister  was  one  that  could  not  get  resigned.  lAsi  him 
once  resign,  Charles  Stuaii;  and  the  Cavaliers  waited  to  kill  him  ; 
to  kill  the  Cause  and  him.  Once  embarked,  there  is  no  retreat, 
no  return.  This  Prime  Minister  could  retire  no-whither  except 
into  his  tomb. 

One  is  sorry  for  Cromwell  in  his  old  days.  His  complaint  is 
incessant  of  the  heavy  burden  Providence  has  laid  on  him.  Heavy ; 
which  he  must  bear  till  death.  Old  Colonel  Hutchinson,  as  his 
wife  relates  it,  Hutchinson,  his  old  battle-mate,  coming  to  see  him 
on  some  indispensable  business,  much  against  his  will, — Cromwell 
'  follows  him  to  the  door,'  in  a  most  fraternal,  domestic,  concilia- 
tory style ;  begs  that  he  would  be  reconciled  to  him,  his  old  bro- 
ther in  arms ;  says  how  much  it  grieves  him  to  be  misunderstood, 
deserted  by  true  fellow  soldiers,  dear  to  him  from  of  old  :  the 
rigorous  Hutchinson,  cased  in  his  Republican  formula,  sullenl}' 
goes  his  way. — ^And  the  man's  head  now  white;  his  strong  arm 
growing  weary  with  its  long  work !  I  think  always  too  of  his  poor 
Mother,  now  very  old,  living  in  that  Palace  of  his ;  a  right  brave 
woman ;  as  indeed  they  lived  all  an  honest  God-fearing  Household 
there :  if  she  heard  a  shot  go-ofT,  she  thought  it  was  her  son  killed. 
He  had  to  come  to  her  at  least  once  a  day,  that  she  might  see  with 

her  own  eyes  that  he  was  yet  living.    The  poor  old  Mother ! 

What  had  this  man  gained ;  what  had  he  gained  ?  He  had  a  life 
of  sore  strife  and  toil,  to  his  last  day.  Fame,  ambition,  place  in 
History  ?  His  dead  body  was  hung  in  chains ;  his  '  place  in  His- 
toiT* — ^place  in  Histoiy  forsooth — has  been  a  place  of  ignominy, 
accusation,  blackness  and  disgrace ;  and  here,  this  day,  who  knows 
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if  it  is  not  rash  in  me  to  be  among  the  first  that  ever  ventured  to 
pironounde  him  not  a  knave  and  liar,  but  a  genuinely  honest  man! 
Peace  to  him.  Did  he  not,  in  spite  of  all,  accomplish  much  for 
us?  Wb  walk  smoothly  over  his  great  i*ough  heroic  life;  8tep- 
over  his  body  sunk  in  the  ditch  there.  We  need  not  ifntm  it,  as 
we  step  on  it ! — Let  the  Hero  rest.  It  was  not  to  mm*$  judgment 
tliat  he  appealed ;  nor  have  men  judged  him  very  well. 

Precisely  a  centuiy  and  a  year  after  this  of  Puritanism  had  got 
itself  hushed -up  into  decent  oomposure,  and  its  results  made 
smooth,  in  1688,  there  broke -out  a  far  deeper  explosion,  much 
more  difficult  to  hush-up,  known  to  all  mortals,  and  like  to  be 
long  known,  by  the  name  of  French  Revolution.  It  is  properly 
the  thiiHJ  and  final  act  of  Protestantism ;  the  explosive  confused 
return  of  mankind  to  Reality  and  Fact,  now  that  they  were  perish- 
ing of  Semblance  and  Sham.  We  call  our  English  Puiitanism 
the  leoond  aot :  '*  Well  then,  the  Bible  is  ti-ue ;  let  us  go  by  the 
Bible  r*  "  In  Church,"  said  Luther ;  "  In  Church  and  State,"  said 
Cromwell, "  let  ns  go  by  what  actually  is  God's  Truth."  Men  have 
to  return  to  reality;  they  cannot  live  on  semblance.  The  French 
Revolution,  or  third  act,  we  may  well  call  the  final  one ;  for  lower 
than  that  savage  SansculottUm  men  cannot  go.  They  stand  there 
on  the  nakedest  haggard  Fact,  undeniable  in  all  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances;  and  may  and  must  begin  again  confidently  to  build- 
up from  that.  The  French  explosion,  like  the  English  one,  got  its 
King, — ^who  had  no  Notary  parchment  to  show  for  himsel£  We 
have  still  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  Napoleon,  our  second  modem 
King. 

Napoleon  does  by  no  means  seem  to  me  so  great  a  man  as 
Cromwell.  His  enormous  victories  which  reached  over  all  Europe, 
while  Cromwell  abode  mainly  in  our  little  England,  are  but  as  the 
high  stilts  on^hioh  the  man  is  seen  standing;  tlie  stature  of  the 
man  is  not  altered  thereby.  I  find  in  him  no  such  sincerity  as  in 
Cromwell;  only  a  fkr  inferior  sort  No  silent  walking,  through 
long  years,  with  the  Awful  Unnamable  of  this  Universe ;  *  walking 
with  God,'  as  he  called  it;  and  faith  and  strength  in  that  alone: 
latent  thought  and  valour,  content  to  lie  latent,  then  burst-out  as 
in  blaze  of  Heaven's  lightning !  Napoleon  lived  in  an  age  when 
God  was  no  longer  believed ;  the  meaning  of  all  Silende,  Latency, 
was  thought  to  be  Nonentity :  he  had  to  begin  not  out  of  the  Puri- 
tan Bible,  but  out  of  poor  Sceptical  Eneyolopedies.  This  was  the 
length  the  man  carried  it.  Meritorious  to  get  so  far.  His  eompact, 
prompt,  everyway  articulate  character  is  in  itself  perhaps  small, 
eompared  with  our  f(reat  ehatftio  tnaiiicnlitte  GronLwell's.    Instead 
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of 'dtfm^  Prophet. struggling  to  speak/  we  have  a  portentous  mix 
ture  of  the  Quack  withal !  Hiune's  notion  of  the  Fanatic-Hypocrito, 
with  such  truth  as  it  has,  will  apply  much  better  to  Napoleon  than 
it  did  to  Cix)mwcll,  to  Mahomet  or  the  like, — ^whore  indeed  taken 
strictly  it  has  hardly  any  truth  at  all.  An  element  of  blamable 
ambition  shows  itself,  from  the  first,  in  this  man ;  gets  the  victoiy 
over  him  at  last,  and  involves  him  and  his  work  in  ruin. 

*  False  as  a  bulletin'  became  a  proverb  in  Napoleon's  time.  He 
makes  what  excuse  he  could  for  it:  that  it  was  necessary  to  mislead 
the  enemy,  to  keep-up  his  own  men'a  coui*age,  and  so  forth.  On 
the  whole,  there  are  no  excuses.  A  man  in  no  case  has  liberty  to 
tell  lies.  It  had  been,  in  the  long-run,  better  for  Napoleon  too  if  he 
had  not  told  any.  In  fact,  if  a  man  have  any  purpose  reaching  be- 
yond the  hour  and  day,  meant  to  be  found  extant  next  daj,  what 
good  can  it  ever  he  to  promulgate  lies  ?  The  lies  are  found-out ; 
iiiinous  penalty  is  exacted  for  them.  No  man  will  believe  the  liar 
next  time  even  when  he  speaks  truth,  when  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  he  be  beheved.  The  old  ciy  of  wolf! — ^A  Lie  is  ito-thing; 
you  cannot  of  nothing  make  something;  you  make  nothing  at  last, 
and  lose  your  labour  into  the  bargain. 

Yet  Napoleon  had  a  sincerity :  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  superficial  and  what  is  fundamental  in  insincerity.  Across 
tliese  outer  manoeuvrings  and  quackeiies  of  his,  which  were  many 
and  most  blamable,  let  us  discern  withal  that  the  man  had  a  cei^ 
tain  instinctive  ineradicable  feeling  for  I'eality;  and  did  base  him- 
self upon  fact,  80  long  as  he  had  any  basis.  He  has  an  instinct 
of  Nature  better  than  his  culture  was.  His  savatu,  Bourrienne 
tells  us,  in  that  voyage  to  Egypt  were  one  evening  busily  occupied 
arguing  that  there  could  be  no  God.  They  had  proved  it,  to  their 
satisfaction,  by  all  manner  of  logic.  Napoleon  looking  up  into  the 
stars,  answers,  "  Veiy  ingenious,  Messieurs :  but  who  made  all  that?** 
The  Atheistic  logic  rons-off  from  him  like  water;  the  great  Fact 
stares  him  in  the  £euse :  "  Who  made  all  that?"  So  too  in  Practice : 
he,  as  every  man  that  can  be  great,  or  have  victoiy  in  this  world, 
sees,  through  all  entanglements,  the  practical  heart  of  the  matter; 
drives  straight  towards  that.  When  the  steward  of  his  Tuileries 
Palace  was  exhibiting  the  new  upholstery,  with  praises,  and  de- 
monstration how  glorious  it  was,  and  how  cheap  withal.  Napoleon, 
making  little  answer,  asked  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  cHpt  one  of  the 
gold  tassels  from  a  window-curtain,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
on.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  produced  it  at  the  right  moment,  to 
the  horror  of  his  upholstery  functionary ;  it  was  not  gold  but  tin* 
sel !  In  Samt  Helena,  it  is  notable  how  he  still,  to  his  last  days, 
insists  on  the  pimetieal,  the  reaL  ''  Why  talk  and  complain;  aboY« 
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all,  why  quarrel  with  one  another  ?  There  is  uo  result  in  it ;  it 
loonies  to  nothing  that  one  can  do.  Say  nothing,  if  one  can  do 
nothing !"  He  speaks  often  so,  to  his  poor  discontented  followers  ; 
he  is  like  a  piece  of  silent  strength  in  the  middle  of  theu'  morbid 
querulousness  there. 

And  accordingly  was  there  not  what  we  can  call  a,  faith  in  him, 
genuine  so  far  as  it  went  ?  That  tliis  new  enormous  Democracy 
aBsei-ting  itself  here  in  the  French  Revolution  is  an  insuppressible 
Fact,  which  the  whole  world,  with  its  old  forces  and  insiltutions, 
cannot  put  down  ;  this  was  a  ti-ue  insight  of  his,  and  took  his  con- 
science and  enthusiasm  along  with  it, — o.  faith.  And  did  he  not 
interpret  the  dim  pui-poit  of  it  well?  *  La  cairiere  ouverte  aux  talens, 
The  implements  to  him  who  can  handle  them :'  this  actually  is  the 
truth,  and  even  tJie  whole  ti-utli ;  it  includes  whatever  tlie  French 
Revolution,  or  any  Revolution,  could  mean.  Napoleon,  in  his  first 
period,  was  a  true  Democrat.  And  yet  by  the  nature  of  him,  fos- 
tered too  by  his  mihtary  trade,  he  knew  that  Democracy,  if  it  were 
a  true  thing  at  all^  could  not  be  an  anaichy :  the  man  had  a  heait- 
hatred  for  anarchy.  On  that  Twentieth  of  June  (1792),  Bourrienne 
and  he  sat  in  a  coffee-house,  as  the  mob  rolled  by :  Napoleon 
expresses  the  deepest  contempt  for  persons  in  authoiity  that  they 
do  not  resti-ain  this  rabble.  On  the  Tenth  of  August  he  wondei-s 
why  there  is  no  man  to  command  these  poor  Smss;  they  would 
conquer  if  there  were.  Such  a  faith  in  Democracy,  yet  hatred  of 
anarchy,  it  is  that  cairies  Napoleon  through  all  his  gieat  work. 
Through  his  brilliant  Italian  Campaigns,  onwaids  to  the  Peace  of 
Leoben,  one  would  say,  his  insph-ation  is :  '  Triumph  to  the  French 

*  Revolution ;  assertion  of  it  against  these  Austrian  Simulacra  that 

•  pretend  to  (jail  it  a  Simulacnim  !'  Withal,  however,  he  feels,  and 
has  a  right  to  feel,  how  necessaiy  a  stiong  Authority  is ;  how  the 
Revolution  cannot  prosper  or  last  witliout  such.  To  bridle-in  that 
great  devouring,  self-devouring  French  Revolution ;  to  tame  it,  so 
that  its  intrinsic  purpose  can  be  made  good,  that  it  may  become 
organic,  and  be  able  to  live  among  other  organisms  and /on/i«(Z 
things,  not  as  a  wasting  destiiiction  alone :  is  not  this  still  what 
he  partly  aimed  at,  as  the  true  purport  of  his  life ;  nay  what  he 
actually  managed  to  do  ?  Thiough  Wagrams,  Austerlitzes ;  tiiumph 
after  tiiumph, — ^he  triumphed  so  far.  There  was  an  eye  to  see  in 
this  man,  a  soul  to  daie  and  do.  He  rose  natui-ally  to  be  the  King. 
All  men  saw  that  he  was  such.  The  common  soldiers  used  to  say 
on  the  march  :  "  These  babbling  Avocats,  up  at  Paiis ;  all  talk  and 
no  work !  What  wonder  it  runs  all  wrong?  Wo  shall  have  to  go 
and  put  our  Petit  Caporal  there  !"  They  went,  and  put  him  there  ; 
they  and  France  at  laige.     Chief-consulship,  Emperorship,  victory 
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over  Eui'ope ; — ^till  the  poor  Lieutenant  of  La  Fen  not  uni:  itorallyi 
might  seem  to  himself  the  gi-eatest  of  all  men  that  had  been  in  the 
world  for  some  ages. 

But  at  this  point,  I  think,  the  fatal  chfii'latan-element  got  the 
upper  hand.  He  apostatised  from  his  old  ftiith  in  Facts,  took  to 
believing  in  Semblances ;  strove  to  connect  himself  with  Austrian 
Dynasties,  Popedoms,  with  the  old  ftdse  Feudahties  which  he  once 
saw  cleai-ly  to  be  false; — considered  that  he  would  found  "his 
Dynasty"  and  so  forth;  that  the  enonnous  French  Revolution 
meant  only  tliat!  The  man  was  'given-up  to  strong  delusion,  that 
he  should  believe  a  lie ;'  a  fearful  but  most  sure  thing.  He  did 
not  know  true  from  false  now  When  he  looked  at  them, — the  fear- 
fullest  penalty  a  man  pays  for  yielding  to  untruth  of  heart.  Self 
and  false  ambition  had  now  become  his  god:  ^^(/'-deception  once 
yielded  to,  aU  other  deceptions  follow  naturally  more  and  more. 
What  a  paltry  patchwork  of  theatrical  paper-mantles,  tinsel  and 
mummery,  had  this  man  wrapt  his  own  great  reality  in,  thinking 
to  make  it  more  real  thereby !  His  hollow  Vape'^-Concordat^  pre- 
tending to  be  a  re-establishment  of  Catholicism,  felt  by  himself  to 
be  the  method  of  extirpating  it,  **2a  vaccine  de  la  religion:"  his  cere- 
monial Coronations,  consecrations  by  the  old  Italian  Chimei-a  in 
Notre-Dame, — •*  wanting  nothing  to  complete  the  pomp  of  it,"  as 
Augereau  said,  "  nothing  but  the  half-million  of  men  who  had  died 
to  put  an  end  to  all  that!"  Cromwell's  Inauguration  was  by  the 
Sword  and  Bible;  what  we  must  call  a  genuinely  true  one.  Sword 
and  Bible  were  borne  before  him,  without  any  chimera :  were  not 
tliese  tlie  teal  emblems  of  Puritanism ;  its  true  decoration  and  in- 
signia ?  It  had  used  them  both  in  a  very  real  manner,  and  pre- 
tended to  stand  by  them  now !  But  this  poor  Napoleon  mistook : 
he  believed  too  much  in  the  Dupeability  of  men;  saw  no  fact  deeper 
in  man  than  Hunger  and  this !  He  was  mistaken.  Like  a  man 
that  should  build  upon  cloud ;  his  house  and  he  fall  down  in  con- 
fused wreck,  and  depart  out  of  the  world. 

Alas,  in  all  of  us  this  charlatan-element  exists ;  and  might  be 
developed,  were  the  temptation  strong  enough.  *  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  !*  But  it  is  fatal,  I  say,  that  it  be  developed.  The  thing 
into  which  it  enters  as  a  cognisable  ingredient  is  doomed  to  be 
altogether  transitory;  and,  however  huge  it  may  look,  is  in  itself 
small.  Napoleon's  working,  accordingly,  what  was  it  with  all  the 
noise  it  made  ?  A  flash  as  of  gunpowder  wide-spread ;  a  bhusing- 
up  as  of  dry  heath.  For  an  hour  the  whole  Universe  seems  wrapt 
in  smoke  and  flame ;  but  only  for  an  hour.  It  goes  out :  the  Uni 
^erse  with  its  old  mountains  and  streams,  its  stars  above  and  kind 
soil  beneath,  is  still  thers. 
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The  Duke  of  Weimar  told  his  friends  Always,  To  be  of  cour- 
age ;  this  Napoleonism  was  unjusty  a  falsehood,  and  could  not  last 
It  is  tnie  doctrine.  The  heavier  this  Napoleon  trampled  on  the 
world,  holding  it  tyrannously  down,  the  fiercer  would  the  world's 
recoil  against  him  be,  one  day.  Injustice  pays  itself  with  frightful 
compound-interest.  I  am  not  sure  but  he  had  better  have  lost  his 
best  park  of  artillery,  or  had  his  best  regiment  di*o\vned  in  the  sea, 
than  shot  that  poor  German  Bookseller,  Palm !  It  was  a  palpable 
tyrannous  murderous  injustice,  which  no  man,  let  him  paint  an 
inch  thick,  -could  make-out  to  be  other.  It  burnt  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  men>  it  and  the  like  of  it;  suppressed  fire  flashed  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  as  they  thought  of  it, — ^waiting  their  day !  Which  day 
came:  Oermany  rose  ^ound  him. — ^What  Napoleon  did  will  in  the 
long-nm  amount  to  what  he  did.  justly;  what  Nature  with  her  laws 
will  sanction.  To  what  of  reality  was  in  him ;  to  that  and  nothing 
more-.  The  rest  was  all  femoke  and  waste.  La  earriire  ouverte  atus 
iaUns :  that  great  true  Message,  which  has  yet  to  articulate  and 
fulfil  itdelf  everywhere,  he  left  in  a  most  inarticulate  state.  He 
was  a  great  ibauche,  a  rude-draught  never  completed;  as  indeed 
what  great  man  is  other?    Left  in  too  iiide  a  state,  alas ! 

His  notions  of  the  world,  as  he  expresses  them  there  at  St. 
Helena,  are  almost  tragical  to  consider.  He  seems  to  feel  the 
most  unaffected  surprise  that  it  has  all  gone  so ;  that  he  is  flung- 
out  on  the  rock  here,  and  the  World  is  still  moving  on  its  axis. 
France  is  gi*eat,  and  all-great ;  and  at  bottom,  he  is  France.  Eng- 
land itself,  he  says,  is  by  Nature  only  an  appendage  of  France; 
"  another  Isle  of  Oleron  to  France."  So  it  was  by  Nature,  by  Napo- 
leon-Nature ;  and  yet  look  how  in  fact — Here  am  I !  He  cannot 
understand  it:  inconceivable  that  the  reality  has  not  corresponded 
to  his  program  of  it;  that  France  was  not  all-great,  that  he  was  not 
France.  *  Strong  delusion,'  that  he  should  believe  the  thing  to  be 
which  is  not !  Tho  compact,  clear-seeing,  decisive  Italian  nature  of 
him,  sti-ong,  genuine,  which  he  once  had,  has  enveloped  itself,  half- 
dissolved  itself,  in  a  tiu-bid  atmosphere  of  French  Fanfaronade. 
The  world  was  not  disposed  to  be  trodden-do>Mi  underfoot ;  to  be 
bound  into  masses,  and  built  together,  as  he  liked,  for  a  pedestal 
to  Fi*ance  and  him :  the  world  had  quite  other  purposes  in  view  1 
Napoleon's  astonishment  is  extreme.  But  alas,  what  help  now? 
He  had  gone  that  way  of  his ;  and  Nature  also  had  gone  her  way. 
Having  once  parted  with  Reality,  he  timibles  helpless  in  Vacuity ; 
no  rescue  for  him.  He  had  to  sink  there,  mournfully  as  man  sel- 
dom did;  and  break  his  great  heart,  and  die, — ^this  poor  Napoleon . 
a  great  implement  too  soon  wasted,  tiU  it  was  useless :  our  lasl 
Great  Man  1 
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Our  last,  in  a  double  sense.  For  here  finaUy  these  wide  roam- 
ings  of  ours  through  so  many  times  and  places,  in  search  and 
study  of  Heroes,  are  to  terminate.  I  am  sony  for  it:  there  was 
pleasure  for  me  in  this  business,  if  also  much  pain.  It  is  a  great 
subject,  and  a  most  grave  and  wide  one,  this  which,  not  to  be  too 
gittve  about  it,  I  have  named  Hero-worship.  It  enters  deeply,  as  I 
think,  into  the  secret  of  Mankind's  ways  and  vitallest  interests  in 
this  world,  and  is  well  worth  explaining  at  present.  With  six 
months,  instead  of  six  days,  we  might  have  done  better.  I  pro- 
mised to  break-ground  on  it;  I  know  not  whether  I  have  even  man- 
aged to  do  that.  I  have  had  to  tear  it  up  in  the  rudest  manner 
in  order  to  get  into  it  at  all.  Often  enough,  with  these  abrupt  ut- 
tei*ances  thrown-out  isolated,  unexplained,  has  your  tolerance  been 
put  to  the  trial.  Tolerance,  patient  candour,  all-hoping  favour  and 
kindness,  which  I  will  not  speak  of  at  present.  The  accomplished 
and  distinguished,  the  beauti.%1,  the  wise,  something  of  what  is 
best  in  England,  have  listened  pv%tiently  to  my  rude  words.  With 
many  feelings,  I  heartily  ^hank  vou  all;  and  say,  Good  be  with  you 
all! 
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AonoN  the  true  end  of  Man,  96,  98. 
AotiuO,  the^  the  trae  Ideal,  119,  121. 
Adamitboiy  84. 
Affliotioniy  meroifbl,  117. 
Ambition,  68. 
Apprenticeshipty  74. 
Aprons,  use  and  acnifioance  of,  26. 
Art^  all  true  Works  o^  symbolic,  187. 

Baphometio  Fira-biqitism,  108. 

Battle.field,  a,  106. 

Battle,  life-,  our,  68 ;  with  Folly  and 
Sin,  76,  78. 

Being,  the  boundless  Phantasmasoria 
of,  32. 

BeUef  and  Opinion,  118,  119. 

Bible  of  Univenal  History,  108,  118. 

Bio|g;raphy,  meaning  and  uses  of,  46  ; 
signmcance  of  biographic  facts,  128. 

Bliunine,  84  ;  her  environment,  86  ; 
character,  and  relation  to  Teufels- 
drOckh,  86;  blissfiil  bonds  rent 
asunder.  89 ;  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land, 94. 

Boliyar*s  CaTalry-Uniform,  80. 

Books,  influence  o^  106, 121. 

Chfldhood,  happy  season  cS,  66 ;  early 
influences  and  sports,  66. 

Christian  Faith,  a  good  Mother^s 
simple  version  of  the,  61 ;  Temple 
of  the,  now  in  rains,  118;  Passive- 
Half  of,  119. 

Christian  Love,  116,  117. 

Church-Clothes.  131 ;  living  and  dead 
Churches,  182 ;  the  modem  Church 
and  its  Newspaper-Pulpits,  164. 

Circumstances,  influence  of,  67. 

Clergy,  the,  with  their  surplices  and 
cossack-aprons  girt-on,  26,  128. 

Clothes,  not  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  human  animal,  but  au  artificial 
device,  2 ;  analogy  between  the  Cos- 
tumes of  the  body,  and  the  Cus- 
toms of  the  spirit,  21 ;  Decoration 
the  first  purpose  of  Clothes,  23 ; 
what  Clothes  nave  done  for  us,  and 
what  they  threaten  to  do,  24,  84 ; 
fimtasfeio  garbs  of  the  Middle  A^es, 
S7 ;  a  simple  oostome,  80 ;  tangible 


and  mystic  influences  of  Clothes.  SO, 
86;  animid  and  human  Clothing 
contrasted,  83:  a  Court -Ceremo- 
nial minus  Clothes,  36 ;  necessity  for 
Clothes,  38;  transparent  Clothes, 
40;  all  Emblematic  things  aro 
Clothes,  43,  166;  Genesis  of  the 
modem  Clothes -Philosopher,  49; 
Chiuracter  «nd  conditions  needed, 
125,  127;  George  Fox's  suit  of 
Leather,  128;  Church-Clothes,  131 ; 
Old- Clothes,  146;  practical  infer- 
ences, 165. 

Codification,  40. 

Combination,  value  of,  82, 180. 

Commons,  British  House  of,  26. 

Concealment.     See  Secrecy. 

Constitution,  om-  invaluable  British, 
152. 

Conversion,  120. 

Courtesy,  due  to  all  men,  146. 

Courtier,  a  luckless,  29. 

Custom  the  greatest  of  Weaven,  168. 
See  Habit. 

Dandy,  mystic  significance  of  the, 
166 ;  dandy  worship,  168  ;  sacred 
books,  169  ;  articles  of  Mth,  170 ; 
a  dandy  household,  178 ;  tragically 
undermined  by  growing  Dnidgery, 
174. 

Death,  nourishment  even  in,  66, 102. 

Devil,  internecine  war  with  the,  8, 
73,  103,  113 ;  cannot  now  so  much 
as  believe  in  him,  101. 

Dilettantes  and  Pedants,  41 ;  patrons 
of  Literature,  78. 

Diogenes,  129. 

Doiu>t  can  only  be  removed  by  Action, 
119.    SeeUnbeUof. 

DmdgeiT  contrasted  with  Dandyism. 
171;  'Communion  of  Dradges,  ana 
what  may  come  of  it,  174. 

Duelling,  a  picture  of,  110. 

Duty,  no  longer  a  divine  Messenger 
and  Guide,  out  a  false  earthly  Fan- 
tasm,  99,  100 ;  infinite  nature  of. 
119. 

Editor's  first  aoquaintanoe  with  Teo- 
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felsdrSckh,  and  his  Phfloflophy  of 
Clothes,  4  ;  efforts  to  make  Imown 
his  discovery  to  British  reader^  Q : 
admitted  into  the  Teufelsdml^i 
watchtower,  11, 19 ;  first  feels  the 
pressure  of  his  task,  80 ;  his  bnlky 
Weissnichtwo  Packet,  44 ;  strenu* 
oils  efforts  to  evolve  some  historic- 
order,  out  of  such  interminable 
documentary-confusion,  47 ;  partial 
suoofliM,'  04,  61,  06;  mysterious 
bmts,  128,  144  ;  astonishment  and 
hesitation,  152 ;  congratulations, 
164  ;  farewell,  178. 

Education,  influence  of  early,  57  ;  in- 
sif^^nificant  portion  depending  on 
Schools,  62 ;  educational  Archi- 
tects, 65;  the  inspired  Thinker^ 
140.  # 

Emblems,  all  visible  things,  48. 

Emigration,  141. 

Etenrity  looking  through  Time.  12, 
44,  187. 

Evil,  Origin  of,  116. 

Eyes  and  Spectacles,  41. 

Facts,  engraved  Hierograms^  for  which 
the  fewest  have  the  Key,  128. 

Faith,  the  one  thing  needful,  99. 

Fantasy,  the  true  Heaven-gate,  or 
Hell-gate  of  man,  88,  134. 

Fashionable  Novels,  1(R^. 

Fatherhood,  52. 

Feebleness,  the  true  misery,  160. 

Fire,  and  vital  fire,  42, 104. 

ForoO)  umv^raal  presenoe  o^  42« 

FortanatQa*s  wishfaig  Hat,  100,  KIT. 

Fox's,  Qeom,  Heavenward  aaplhi- 
tloos,  andf  earthly  Independenee, 
188. 

Frater'i  Magazine,  5, 182. 

Frederick  the  Great,  symbolic  glimpse 
of,  49. 

Friendship,  now  obsolete,  72 ;  an  in- 
credible tradition,  101,  142 ;  how  it 
were  possible,  131,  180. 

Futteral,  Andreas  and  his  Wife,  49. 

Future,  organic  filaments  of  the,  149. 

Genius,  the  world's  treatment  of,  76. 

German  speculative  Thought,  %  8, 
17, 19,  3d ;  historical  researches,  22, 
45. 

Gerund-grinding,  64. 

Ghost,  an  authentic,  161. 

God,  Uie  Unslumbering,  Omnipresent, 
Eternal,  82 ;  God*s  Fresenoe  mani- 
fested to  our  eyes  and  hearts,  89 ; 
an  absentee  God,  99. 

€N>«th«'8  iB^lNMl  mdody,  101. 


Good,  growth  and  propagation  o^  0!1, 
Great  Men,  108.    dee  Man. 
G^'oility,  blessinjBfS  of,  69. 
G^powder,  use  o^  24,  110. 

Habit,  how,  makes  dullards  of  vm  all, 
84.    See  Ciistom. 

Half-men,  112. 

Happiness,  the  whim  of,  116. 

Hero-worship,  the  comer-stone  of  al 
Society,  168. 

Heuschrecke  and  his  biographio  do- 
cuments, 6 ;  his  loose,  zigsag,  thin- 
risaged  character,  14  ;  '  onaoous- 
tomed  eloquence,  and  interminable 
documentary  supei-flnities,  45 ;  be- 
wildered darknMS,  180. 

History,  aU-inv«aving  Tissue  of,  18 ; 
by  what  strange  chances  do  we  live 
in,  29 ;  a  perpetual  BevelataoB,  108^ 
118, 155. 

Homer's  Iliad,  187. 

Hope,  this  world  emphatically  the 
Place  o^  98 ;  fake  shadows  of,  118. 

Horse,  the,  his  own  tailor,  83. 

Ideal,  the,  exists  only  in  the  Actual, 

119, 121. 
Imagination.    See  Fantasy. 
Immortality,  a  glimpse  of,  160. 
Imposture,  statistics  of,  68. 
Independence,  foolish  parade  of,  143, 

Indifferenca,  centre  of,  103. 

Infant  intuitkHis  and  aoqai>eMent% 
53 ;  genius  and  dolnsit,  07* 

Inspirationjjperennial,  118, 128, 150. 

Inwntioiiy  88y  97.  - 

Invisible,  the.  Nature  the  visible  Gar- 
ment of,  88 ;  invisible  bonds,  bind- 
ing All  Men  together,  86  ;  the  Vi- 
siUe  and  Invisible,  40, 188. 

Irish,  the,  Poor-Slave,  171. 

Isolation,  66. 

Jesus  of  Nasareth,  war  divinent  8y«- 
bol,  137,  140. 

King,  our  true,  chosen  for  us  in  Hea* 

ven,  152, 
Kingdom,  a  man's,  74. 
Know  thyself,  and  what  thou  oansi 

work-at,  101. 

Labour,  sacredness  of,  189. 
Land-Ownine,  trade  of,  73. 
Language,  the  Garmeni  of  Thought 

48rdead  Vooab]et,64. 
Laughter,  signifloanoe  ^  ^ 
lietebm^  W, 
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life,  Human,  picture  of,  12,  92, 104, 
114;  life -purpose,  81;  speculative 
myfitery  of,  101, 146, 162 ;  the  most 
importaut  trausaotion  in,  103 ;  no- 
thingneaa  of.  111,  113. 

Light  the  beg^ning  of  all  Creation, 
120. 

Logio-mortar  and  wordy  Air-castles, 
32 :  underground  workshop  of  Lofinc, 
40,  136. 

Louis  XV  ,  ungodlv  ap^  of;  100. 

Love,  what  we  emphatically  name,  82  ; 
pyrotechnic  phenomena  of,  83, 135 ; 
not  altogether  a  Delirium,  88 ;  how 
poBsible,  in  its  highest  form,  115, 
131,  ISO. 

Ludicrous,  feeling  and  instances  of 
the,  29,  110. 

Magna  Charta,  165.    • 

Malthus's  over-population  panic,  138. 

Man,  by  nature  Saked,  2,  34,  37  ;  es- 
sentially a  Tool-using  animal,  24  ; 
thetrueSheldnah,  39;  a  divine  Em- 
blem, 43,  133,  136,  146,  162 ;  two 
men  alone  honourable,  139.  Soo 
Thinking  Man. 

Metaphors  the  stuff  of  Language,  43. 

Metaphysics  inexpressibly  unproduc- 
tive, 32,  36. 

Milton,  100. 

Miracles,  significance  of,  166,  160. 

Monmouth-atreet,  and  ita  "  Ou'  clo'  " 
Angels  of  Doom,  148. 

Mother^s,  a,  religious  influence,  61. 

Motive->iUlwrights,  136. 

Mountain  scenery,  93. 

Mystery,  all-pervading  domain  of,  41. 

Nakedness  and  hypocritical  Clothing, 
34,  38 ;  a  naked  Court-Ceremonial, 
36 ;  a  naked  Duke,  addressing  a 
naked  House  of  Jjords,  37. 

Names,  significance  and  influence  of, 
63,  169. 

Napoleon,  and  hio  Political  Evangel, 
109. 

Nature,  the  God- written  Apocalypse 
of,  31,  39  ;  not  an  Aggregate  but  a 
Whole,  42,  94,  160,  167  ;  Nature 
alone  antioue,  63  ;  sympathy  with, 
92,  109  ;  the  '  Living  Grarment  of 
God,'  116  ;  Laws  of  Nature,  166. 

Necessity,  brightened  into  Duty,  60. 

Newspaper  Editors,  27;  our  Mendi- 
cant Friars,  164. 

Nothingness  of  life.  111. 

Obedience,  the  lesson  of,  60,  162. 
Orpheus,  161. 


Over-population,  198. 

Own,  conservation  of  a  man's,  122. 

Paradise  and  Fig-leaves,  22 ;  prospec- 
tive Paradises,  82,  89. 

Passivity  and  Activity,  60,  98. 

Past,  the,  iuextricably  linked  with  the 
Present,  104  ;  forever  extant,  159. 

Paupers,  what  lo  do  with,  140. 

Peace-Era,  the  much  predicted,  107. 

Peasant  iifoint,  the,  140. 

Pelhaniy  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Dan- 
dies, 170. 

Perseverance,  law  of,  146. 

Person,  mystery  of  a,  39,  80,  82,  146. 

Philosophies,  Cause-and-Bffi^t,  21. 

Phoenix  Death-Birth,  146,  149, 164. 

Property,  122. 

Prosel^'tising,  6,  180. 

Radicalism,  Speculative,  8,  17,  38. 
Raleigh's,  Sir  Walter,  fine  mantle,  29. 
Religion,  dead  letter  and  living  spirit 

of,  71 ;  weaving  new  Vestures,  132, 

168. 
Reverence,  early  growth  of,  61 ;  iudis- 

pensability  o^  163. 
Richter,  19. 

Saints,  living  Communion  of,  161, 166. 

Sarcasm,  the  panoply  of,  80. 

Sartor  JieMLiitUf  genesis  of,  6 ;  its  pur- 
pose, 163. 

Saturn  or  Chronos,  79. 

Savage,  the  aboriginal,  23. 

Scarecrow,  significance  of  the,  37. 

Sceptical  goose-cackle,  41. 

School  education,  insignificance  of,  62, 
64 ;  tin-kettle  terrora  and  incite- 
ments, 63;  need  of  Soul* Architects, 
65. 

Science,  the  Torch  o^  1;  the  Scien- 
tific Head,  40. 

Secrecy,  benignant  e£Qcaoies  o^  133. 

Self-activity,  16. 

Self-annihilation,  114. 

Shame,  divine,  mysterious  growth  o^ 
24 ;  the  soil  of  all  Virtue,  134. 

Silence,  109 ;  the  element  in  which 
all  great  things  fashion  themsdves, 
133. 

Simon's,  Saint,  aphorism  of  the  golden 
age,  146  ;  a  false  application,  181. 

Smoke,  advantage  of  consuming  one's, 
92. 

Society  founded  upon  Cloth,  30,  36, 
38 ;  how  Society  becomes  possible, 
131 ;  social  Death,  and  New-Birth, 
132,  144,  149,  164 ;  as  good  as  ex- 
tinct, 141. 
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Solitude.    See  I 

SoiTow-panffs  of  Sdf-DaliTenxicey  92, 

97,  98 ;  divine  depths  of  Sorrow, 

116 ;  Worship  of  Sorrow,  118. 
Space -and -Time,  the  Dreiun-CanTas 

upon  which  U£d  is  imaged,  82,  89, 

155, 159. 
Spartan  wisdom,  140. 
Speculative  intuition,  81.    See  Gei^ 


Speech,  great,  bnt  not  greatest,  134. 

Sphinz-nddle,  the  Unirerse  a,  78. 

Stealing,  122, 140. 

Stapidity,  Uessings  oi;  99. 

Style,  varieties  o^  43. 

Suicide,  102. 

Sunset,  56,  94. 

Swallows,  mijpn^tions  and  cooperative 

instincts  o^^  58. 
Swineherd,  the,  57. 
Symbols,  138 ;  wondrous  agency  of, 

134 ;  extrinsic,  and  intrinsic,  136 ; 

superannuated,  138, 142. 

Tailors,  symbolic  significance  of,  176. 

Temptations  iu  the  wilderness,  112. 

TeufelsdrSckh's  Philosophy  of  Clothes, 
4  ;  he  proposes  a  toast,  8  ;  his  per- 
sonal aspect,  and  silent  deepseated 
Sansculottism,  9 ;  thawed  into 
speech,  11 ;  memorable  watch- 
tower  utterances,  12;  alone  with 
the  Stars,  13  ;  extremely  miscella- 
neous environment,  14;  plainness 
of  speech,  17  ;  universal  learning, 
and  multiplex  literary  stjle,  18; 
ambiffuous-looking  morahty,  19 ; 
one  mstanoe  of  laughter,  19;  al- 
most total  want  of  arrangement, 
20 ;  feeling  of  the  ludicrous,  29 ; 
speculative  Radicalism,  38  ;  a  sin- 
gular Character,  44;  Genesis  pro- 
perly an  Exodus,  49;  unprecedented 
X^ame,  52;  infantine  experience, 
53 ;  Pedagogy,  61 ;  an  almost  Hin- 
doo Passinty,  62  ;  school-boy  jost- 
ling, 63 ;  heterogeneous  University- 
Life,  66 ;  fever-paroxysms  of  Doubt, 
70;  first  practical  knowledge  of 
the  English,  71 ;  gettiiur  under 
way,  73 ;  ill  success,  76 ;  glimpse  of 
hi^h-lifis,  77;  casts  himself  on  the 
Universe,  81  ;  reverent  fiwling  to- 
wards women,  83 ;  frantically  in 
love,  84 ;  first  interview  with  Blu- 
mine,  86 ;  inspired  moments,  87 ; 


short  of  practical  kitchen-stuff,  89; 
ideal  bliu,  and  actual  catastrophe^ 
90;  sorrows,  and  peripatetic  stoi- 
cism, 91 ;  a  parting  glmij(we  of  his 
Beloved,  on  her  way  to  England, 
94;  how  he  overran  the  whole  earth, 
95;  Doubt  darkened  into  Unbe- 
lief 98;  love  of  Truth,  100;  a 
feeble  tmit,  amidst  a  tlureatening 
Infinitude,  101;  Baphomettc  Fire- 
baptism,  103 ;  placid  indifference, 
104 ;  a  Hyperborean  intruder,  110 ; 
Nothingness  of  life.  111 ;  Tempta- 
tions in  the  Wilderness,  112 ;  dawn- 
ing of  a  better  day,  114  :  the  Ideal 
in  the  Actual,  119 ;  finds  his  true 
Calling,  121 ;  his  Biography  a  sym- 
bolic Adumbration,  signincant  to 
those  who  can  decipher  it,  128;  a 
wonder  lover,  seeker,  and  worker, 
128 ;  in  Monmouth-Street,  among 
the  Hebrews,  148;  concluding  hints, 
179 ;  his  public  History  not  yet 
done,  perhaps  the  better  part  only 
beginning,  182. 

Thinking  Man,  a,  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  73,  121 ; 
true  Thought  can  never  die,  151. 

Time-Spirit»  life-battle  with  the,  58, 
79 ;  Time,  the  unirersal  wonder- 
hider,  161. 

Titles  of  Honour,  152. 

Tools,  influence  o(  24 ;  the  Pen,  most 
miraculous  of  tools,  121. 

Unbelief  era  of,  69,  100;  Doabt 
darkening  into,  98;  escape  firom, 
113. 

Universities,  67. 

Utilitarianism,  99,  143. 

View-hunting  and  diseased  Self-con- 
sciousness, 94. 

Voltaire,  118 ;  the  Parisian  Divinity, 
154. 

War,  106. 

Wisdom,  40. 

Woman's  influence,  83. 

Wonder  the  basis  of  Worship,  40 ; 

region  of,  165. 
Woras,  slavery  to,  82 ;  Word-mon* 

gering  and  Motive- grinding,  99. 
Workshop  of  Life,  121.    See  labour. 

Yonng  Men  and  Maidens,  78,  82. 
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AonroouBT,  Shakipeare's  battle  of, 

2C7. 
Ali,  yotmg,  Mahomet's  kinnman  and 

coDTert^  228. 
AUegonr,  the  iportfiil  shadow  of  ear- 

nefft  Faith,  188,  207,  152. 
Ambition,    fooUsh   charge   of,    852; 

hiadable  ambition,  864. 
Arabia  and  the  Arabs,  220. 

Balder,  the  white  Sungod,  198,  210. 

Belief  the  irae  god-annooncing  mi- 
racle, 227,  242,  293,  815 ;  war  o^ 
888.    See  Region,  Scepticism. 

Benthamism,  241,  818. 

Books,  miraculous  influence  of,  804, 
808 ;  our  modem  Univerrity,  Church 
and  Parliament,  806. 

Boswell,  822. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  189. 

Bums,  825;  his  birth,  and  humble 
heroic  parents,  826  ;  rustic  dialect, 
826 ;  the  most  eifted  British  soul 
of  his  century^  8^7 ;  resemblance  to 
Mirabeau,  328  ;  his  sincerity,  829  ; 
his  visit  to  Edinburgh ;  Idon-nunted 
to  death,  880. 

Caabah,  the,  with  its  Black  Stone  and 
sacred  Well,  221. 

Canopus,  worship  of,  191. 

Charles  I.,  fatally  incapable  of  being 
dealt  with,  346. 

China,  literary  goTomors  of,  311. 

Church.    See  Books. 

Cromwell,  841 ;  his  hypochondria, 
344,  848 ;  earlv  marriage  and  con- 
.  orsion  ;  a  quiet  fiurmer,  344 ;  his 
Ironsides,  846 ;  his  Speeches,  849, 
361  ;  his  'ambition/  and  the  like, 
351 ;  dismisses  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, 357;  Protectorship,  and  Par- 
liamentary Futilities,  359  ;  his  last 
days,  and  closing  sorrows,  862. 

Dante,  248;  biomphv  in  his  Book 
and  Portrait,  249 ;  his  birth,  edu- 
cation and  early  career,  249 ;  love 
for  Beatrice  ;  unhappy  marriage  ; 
banishment,  250 ;  uncourtier-uke 
ways,  251 ;  death,  252 ;  his  Divina 
Commedia  genuinely  a  Sons,  253 ; 
the  Unseen  Worid,  as  figured  in  the 


Christianity  of  the  Iflddle  Age^ 
257;  'use?  of  Dante,  269. 

David,  the  Hebrew  King,  219. 

Divine  Right  of  Kings,  883. 

Duty,  207,  232 ;  infinite  nature  of, 
241,  257;  sceptical  spiritual-para- 
lysis, 818. 

Edda,  the  Scandinavian,  196. 
Eighteenth  Century,    the   sceptical, 

512-817,  841. 
Elisabethan  Era,  261. 

Faults,  his,  not  the  criterion  of  any 

man,  219. 
Fichte's  theory  of  literary  men,  301. 
Fire,  miraculous  nature  of,  197. 
Forms,  necessity  for,  339. 
Frost.    See  Fire. 

Gk>ethe*s  'characters,'  268;  notaUost 

of  Literary  Men,  302. 
Graphic,  secret  of  being,  254. 
Gray*s  misconception  of  Norse  Lore, 

210. 

Hampden,  341. 

Heroes,  Universal-History  the  united 
biographies  of,  185, 206 ;  how '  littie 
critics  account  for  great  men,  193 ; 
all  Heroes  fundamentally  of  the 
same  stuff,  205,  216,  243,  271,  300, 
328 ;  Heroism  possible  to  all,  280, 
293,  316:  Intellect,  the  primary 
outfit,  264  ;  no  man  a  hero  to  a 
wdet'8ou\,  322,  341,  347. 

Hero-worship  the  tap-root  of  all  Reli- 
gion, 192-196,  216 ;  perennial  in 
man,  194,  247,  279,  887. 

Hutchinson  and  Oramwell,  841,  362. 

Iceland,  the  home  of  Norse  Poets.  196. 
Idolatry,  275;  criminal   only  when 

insincere,  276. 
Igdrasil,  the  Life-Tree,  199,  261. 
Intellect,  the  summary  of  man's  gifts, 

264,  311. 
Islam,  227. 

Job,  the  Book  of.  221. 

Johnson's  diflUculties,  pavertv,  hypo- 
chondria, 818;  rade  self-help; 
stands  genuinely  by  the  old  for* 
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mnlas,  319 ;  his  noble  unoomcious 
sincerity,  320 ;  twofold  Gospel,  of 
Prudence  and  hatred  of  Cant»  321 ; 
his  Dictionary,  322 ;  the  brave  old 
Samuel,  354. 
JStuna,  197,  211. 

Kadljah,  the  good,  Mabomef  a  drst 
Wife,  924,  228. 

King,  the,  a  mMavaaanr  of  all  the  vari- 
ous figures  of  HetDittn,  8S2 ;  indis- 
pensable in  all  movements  of  men, 
357. 

Knox's  influence  on  Scotland,  293 ; 
the  bravest  of  Scotchmen,  294  ;  bis 
unassuming  career;  sent  to  the 
French  Guleys,  295 ;  his  ooUoqules 
with  Queen  Mary,  290;  vein  of 
drollery  ;  a  brother  to  high  and  to 
low  ;  his  death,  298. 

Koran,  the,  293. 

Lamaism,  Grand,  188. 

Leo  X.  the  elegant  Pa^n  Pope,  28$. 

Liberty  and  Equality,  280,  337. 

Literary  Men,  300  ;  in  China,  311. 

Literature,  chaotic  condition  of,  303  ; 
not  our  heaviest  evil,  312. 

Luther's  birth  and  parentage,  280 ; 
hardship  and  rigorous  Necessity; 
death  of  Alexis ;  becomes  monk, 
281 ;  hi5  religious  despair  ;  finds  a 
Bible;  deliverance  from  darkness^ 
282;  Kopue;  TetBel,283:  bums  the 
Pope's  BuIL  284  i  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  285 ;  King  of  the  Beibr- 
mation,  28&  ;  '  Duka  Geoi||M  nine 
days  running,'  289 ;  bis  little  daugh- 
ter's deathM ;  his  solitanr  Patmos, 
290;hi8Portrait»291. 

Mahomet's  birth,  boyhood,  and  youth, 
223  ;  marries  Kadiiah,  224 ;  quiet, 
nnambitious  life,  225 ;  divine  com- 
mission, 226 ;  the  good  Kadijah  be- 
liuves  him  ;  Seid  ;  young  Afi,  228 ; 
offences,  and  sore  stru^les,  2^ ; 
flight  firom  Mecca :  being  driven 
to  take  the  sword,  he  uses  it»  2S0  ; 
the  Koran,  233  ;  a  veritable  Hero, 
238 ;  Seid's  death,  238 ;  tnodooK 
from  Cant,  239;  Infinite  nature  of 
Duty,  241. 

Mary,  Queen,  and  Knox,  296. 

Maj'flower,  sailing  of  the,  292. 

Mecca,  222. 

Middle  Ages^  represented  by  Dante 
and  Sh^peare,  257,  258»  260. 

Montrose,  the  Hero-Cavalier,  857. 

Huacalf  all  deep  thincs,  247. 


Napoleon,  a  portentous  mixtnrs  of 
Quack  and  Hero,  363 ;  his  instinct 
for  the  practical,  364 ;  his  democra- 
tic faiikf  and  heart-hatred  for  an- 
arehvi  365 ;  apostatised  firom  his 
old  ntith  in  Facts,  and  took  to  be- 
lieving in  SomUaMes,  866  ;  this 
Napoloonism  was  unjuH,  and  oould 
not  last,  367. 

Nature,  £lI1  one  great  Mirade^  190, 
236,  290 ;  a  righteous  Uminre!,  231. 

NovaliH,  on  Man,  192;  Belief  227, 
228 ;  Shakspeare,  265. 

Odin,  the  first  Norse  '  man  of  genius,* 
200  ;  historic  rumours  and  guesses, 
201;  how  he  came  to  be  deified, 
203;  invented  'runes^'  204;  Hero, 
Prophet,  God,  205. 

Olaf,  King,  and  Thor.  214. 

Original,  the,  man,  the  nnctn  mati, 
219,  279. 

pHganism,  Scandinavian,  187 ;  not 
mere  Allegory,  188  ;  Nature -wor- 
ship, 190,  207;  Hero-worship,  192; 
creed  of  our  fathers,  196,  211,  213 ; 
Impersonation  of  the  visible  work- 
ings of  Nature,  197 ;  oontrasted  with 
Greok  Paganism,  199;  the  first  Norse 
Thinker,  200;  main  practical  Be 
lief ;  indispensaUa  to  be  brave,  208 ; 
hearty,  homely,  rugged  Mythology ; 
Balder,  Thor,  210 ;  Consecration  of 
Yaloqr,  215. 

Parliaments,  supeiMded  by  Books, 
807 ;  Cromwell's  ParikmenU,  857. 

Past,  the  whole,  the  possession  of  the 
Present,  215. 

Poet,  the,  and  Prophet,  244, 259,  267. 

Poetry  and  Prose,  distinction  of,  246, 
252. 

Popery,  287. 

Poverty,  advantages  of,  261. 

Priest,  the  trae,  a  kind  of  Prophet, 
271. 

Printings  oonsequeDces  of,  807. 

Private  judgment,  278. 

Ptogreas  of  the  Species,  273. 

Prose.    See  Poetay. 

Protestantism,  the  root  of  Modem 
European  History,  277;  not  dead 
yet,  287 ;  ito  living  fruit,  292,  335. 

Purgatory,  noUe  Catholic  conception 
OC256. 

Puritanism  founded  by  Knox,  291 : 
true  beginning  of  ABMrica,  292 ;  the 
one  epoch  of  Beottend,  29S ;  Theo- 
craoy,  298 ;  Pnritaniim  in  England. 
838,  340,  855.  ' 
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QnaoVery  oriffinatei  nothine,  187, 
217;  age  of,  816 ;  Quaclu  and  Dupes, 
847. 

Raffnar2$k,  213. 

Berormer,  the  true,  271. 

Religion,  a  man's,  the  chief  fact  with 
regard  to  him,  186 ;  based  on  Hero- 
worship,  193 ;  propagating  by  the 
sword,  230 ;  cannot  suoce^  by  be- 
ing 'easy,'  237. 

Revolution,  333;  the  French,  335, 
363. 

Richter,  191. 

Right  and  Wrong,  241,  257. 

Rousseau,  not  a  strong  man ;  his  Por- 
trait; egoism,  323;  his  passionate 
appeals,  324 ;  his  Books,  like  him- 
self, unhealthy;  the  Evangelist  of 
the  French  Revolution,  325. 

Scepticism,  a  spiritual  paralysis,  312- 
817,  341. 

Scotland,  awakened  into  lifb  by  Knox, 
293. 

Secret,  the  Open^  244. 

Seid,  Mahomet's  slave  and  friend,  228, 
238. 

Shakspeare  and  the  Elisabethan  Era, 
261  ;  his  all-sufficing  intellect,  262, 
264 ;  his  Characters,  263 ;  his  Dra- 
mas, a  part  of  Nature  herself,  265 ; 
ills  joyful  tranquillity,  and  overl!ow- 
inglove  of  laughter,  266;  his  hearty 
Patriotiiim.  267;  glimnses  of  the 


world  that  was  in  him,  267 ;  a  hea- 
ven-sent Light-Bringer,  268 ;  a  King 
of  Saxondom,  269. 

Shekinah,  Man  the  true,  192. 

Silence,  the  great  empire  of,  290,  858. 

Sincerity,  better  than  ^^aoefulneas, 
207;  the  first  characteristic  of  hero- 
ism and  originality,  218,  226,  279, 
280,  801. 

Theocracy,  a,  striven  for  by  all  true 

Reformers,  299,  354. 
Thor,  and  his  adventures,  198,  210, 

211,  212  ;  his  last  appearance,  214. 
Thought,  miraculous  influence  of,  200, 

206,  308 ;  musical  Thought,  247. 
Thunder.     See  Thor. 
Time,  the  great  mystery  of,  190. 
Tolerance,  true  and  false,  288,  297. 
Turenne,  244. 

Universities,  306. 

Valour,  the  basis  of  all  nrtue,  208, 
210 ;  Norse  Consecration  of,  216 ; 
Christian  Valour,  274. 

Voltaire- worship,  194. 

Wish,  the  Norse  god,  198  ;  enlarged 
iLto  a  heaven  by  Mahomet^  242. 

Worms,  Luther  at,  285. 

Worship,  transcendent  wcnder,  19L 
See  Hero-worship. 

Zemsem,  the  sacred  WalL  828. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

COMDITION-OF-ENOLAND  QUESTION. 

A  FEBL1KQ  very  generally  exists  that  the  condition  and  disposiikm 
of  the  Working  Classes  is  a  rather  ominous  matter  at  prei^toi; 
that  something  ought  to  be  said,  something  ought  to  be  don^ 
in  regard  to  it.  And  surely,  at  an  epoch  of  history  when  the 
*  National  Petition'  carts  itself  in  wagons  along  the  streets,  and 
is  presented  *  bound  with  iron  hoops,  four  men  bearing  it,'  to  a 
Reformed  House  of  Commons ;  and  Chartism  numbered  by  the 
million  and  half,  taking  nothing  by.  its  iron-hooped  Petition,  breaku 
out  into  brickbats,  cheap  pikes,  and  even  into  sputterings  of  con* 
flagi-ation,  such  veiy  general  feeling  cannot  be  considered  unnar 
tui*al !  To  us  individually  this  matter  appears,  and  has  for  many 
yeai-s  appeared,  to  be  the  most  ominous  of  all  practical  matters 
whatever;  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  if  something  be  not  done, 
something  will  do.  itself  one  day,  and  in  a  £Ashion  that  will  please 
nobody.  The  time  is  verily  come  for  acting  in  it;  how  much 
more  for  consultation  about  acting  in  it,  for  speech  and  articulate 
inquiiy  about  it ! 

We  ai'e  aware  tliat,  according  to  tlie  newspapers,  Chartism  is 
extinct ;  that  a  Reform  Ministry  has  '  put  down  the  chimera  of 
Chai-tism'  in  tlic  most  felicitous  effectual  manner.  So  say  the 
newspapers; — and  yet,  alas,  most  readers  of  newspapers  know 
withal  that  it  is  indeed  the  *  chimera'  of  Chartism,  not  the  reality, 
which  has  been  put  down.  The  distracted  incoherent  embodi- 
ment of  Chailism,  whereby  in  late  months  it  took  shape  and  be- 
came visible,  this  ha^i  been  put  down;  or  rather  has  fallen  down 
and  gone  asunder  by  gravitation  and  Lnw  of  nature :  but  tbs  livinf 
QM#nce  of  Chartism  has  not  b66n  put  down.   Chartism  means  th« 
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bitter  discontent  grown  fierce  and  mad,  the  wrong  condition  theix> 
fore  or  the  wrong  disposition,  of  the  Working  Classes  of  Euglani. 
It  is  a  new  name  for  a  thing  which  has  had  many  names,  which 
will  yet  have  many.  The  matter  of  Chartism  is  weighty,  deep- 
rooted,  fai'-extending ;  did  not  begin  yesterday ;  will  by  no  means 
Olid  tliis  day  or  tomorrow.  Reform  Ministry,  constabulary  rm*al 
police,  new  levy  of  soldiei*s,  gi-ants  of  money  to  Birmingham ;  all 
this  is  well,  or  is  not  well ;  all  this  will  put  down  only  the  embo- 
diment or  *  chimera*  of  Chartism.  The  essence  continuing,  new 
and  ever  new  embodiments,  chimems  madder  or  less  mad,  have 
to  continue.  The  melancholy  fact  remains,  that  this  thing  known 
at  present  by  the  name  Chai-tism  does  exist ;  has  existed ;  and» 
either  *  put  down,'  into  secret  treason,  with  rusty  pistols,  vitriol- 
bottle  and  match-box,  or  openly  brandishing  pike  and  torch  (one 
knows  not  in  which  case  more  fatal-looking),  is  like  to  exist  till 
quite  other  methods  have  been  tiied  with  it.  What  means  this 
bitter  discontent  of  the  Working  Clansrs  ?  Whence  comes  it,  whi- 
ther goes  it?  Above  all,  at  what  prlco,  on  what  terms,  vdllit  pro- 
bably consent  to  depart  from  us  and  die  into  rest  ?  These  are 
questions. 

To  say  that  it  is  mad,  incendiaiy,  nefarious,  is  no  answer.  To 
say  all  this,  in  never  so  many  dialects,  is  saying  little.  *  Glasgow 
Thuggery,' '  Glasgow  Thugs ;'  it  is  a  witty  nickname :  the  piuotice 
of '  Number  00'  entering  his  dai'k  room,  to  contract  for  and  settle 
the  price  of  blood  with  operative  assassins,  in  a  Christian  city, 
once  distinguished  by  its  rigorous  Chiistianism,  is  doubtless  a  £Eict 
worthy  of  all  horror:  but  what  will  horror  do  for  it?  What  will 
execration ;  nay  at  bottom,  what  will  condemnation  and  banish- 
ment to  Botany  Bay  do  for  it?  Glasgow  Thuggery,  Chartist 
torch-meetings,  Birmingham  riots.  Swing  conflagititions,  aie  so 
many  symptoms  on  the  surface ;  you  abolish  the  symptom  to  no 
purpose,  if  the  disease  is  left  untouched.  Boils  on  the  sui-face 
are  curable  or  incurable, — small  matter  which,  while  the  virulent 
humour  festei*s  deep  within ;  poisoning  the  soiu'ces  of  life ;  and 
oeitain  enough  to  find  for  itself  ever  new  boils  and  sore  issues ; 
ways  of  announcing  that  it  continues  there,  that  it  would  fedn  not 
continue  there. 

Delirious  Chartism  will  not  have  I'aged  entirely  to  no  pui-poso, 
ay  indeed  uo  earthly  thing  does  so,  if  it  have  forced  all  thinking 
men  of  the  community  to  tlunk  of  this  vital  matter,  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked  otlici-wisc.  Is  the  condition  of  the  English  working 
people  wrong ;  so  wrong  that  rational  working  men  cannot,  will 
not,  and  even  should  not  vest  quiet  under  it?  A  most  grave  case, 
complex  beyond  all  others  in  the  world ;  a  case  wherein  Botany 
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Bay,  couBiabuIaiy  rui*al  police,  and  such  like,  will  avail  but  littk 
Oris  the  discontent  itself  mad,  like  the  shape  it  took?  Not  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  that  is  wrong;  but  their  disposi- 
tion, their  own  thoughts,  beliefs  and  feelings  that  are  wi*ong? 
This  too  were  a  most  grave  case,  little  loss  alarming,  little  less 
complex  than  the  former  one.  In  this  case  too,  where  coustabu- 
laiy  police  and  meie  rigour  of  coercion  seems  more  at  home, 
coercion  will  by  no  means  do  all,  coercion  by  itself  will  not  eveii 
do  much.  If  there  do  exist  gencml  madness  of  discontent,  then 
sanity  and  some  measure  of  content  must  be  brought  about  again, 
— not  by  constabulaiy  police  alone.  When  the  thoughts  of  a  peo- 
ple, in  tlie  great  mass  of  it,  have  grown  mad,  the  combined  issue 
of  that  people's  workings  will  bo  a  madness,  an  incoherency  and 
ruin !  Sanity  will  have  to  be  recovered  for  tlie  geneiul  mass ; 
coercion  itself  will  otherwise  cease  to  be  able  to  coerce. 

We  have  heaid  it  asked,  Wliy  Pailiament  tlirows  no  light  on 
this  question  of  the  Working  Classes,  and  the  condition  or  dis- 
position they  ai*e  in  ?  Ti-uly  to  a  remote  observer  of  Pai'liamentaiy 
procedui'e  it  seems  suipiising,  especially  in  late  Reformed  times, 
to  see  what  space  this  question  occupies  in  the  Debates  of  Uie 
Nation.  Can  any  other  business  whatsoever  be  so  pressing  on 
legislatoi's  ?  A  Reformed  Pai-liament,  one  woidd  think,  snould 
inquire  into  populai'  discontents  before  they  get  the  length  ot 
^.ikcs  and  torches!  For  what  end  at  all  are  men,  Honoui*able 
Members  and  Refoim  Members,  sent  to  St.  Stephen's,  witli  cla- 
mour and  effort  ,*  kept  talkin^r,  struggling,  motioning  and  counter- 
motioning  ?  The  condition  of  the  great  body  of  people  in  a  coun- 
.  try  is  the  condition  of  the  country  itself:  this  you  would  say  is  a 
truism  in  all  times ;  a  truism  rather  pressing  to  get  recognised  as 
a  ti-utli  now,  and  be  acted  upon,  in  these  times.  Yet  read  Han- 
sai'd's  Debates,  or  the  Morning  Pa])ers,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do! 
The  old  grand  question,  whether  A  is  to  be  in  office  or  B,  with 
the  innumei-able  subsidiai-y  questions  growing  out  of  that,  court- 
ing paragiuphs  and  sutiiuges  for  a  blessed  solution  of  Uiat :  Ca- 
nada question,  Iiish  Appropriation  question,  West-India  question, 
Queen's  Bedchamber  question ;  Game  Laws,  Usury  Laws;  Afiican 
Blacks,  Hill  Coolies,  Sniithfield  cattle,  and  Dogcarts, — all  manner 
of  questions  and  subjects,  except  simply  this  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  all !  Surely  Honourable  Members  ought  to  speak  of  the  Con- 
dition-of- En  gland  question  too.  Radical  Membere,  above  all; 
friends  of  the  people ;  chosen  witli  effort,  by  the  people,  to  inter- 
pret and  ai'ticulate  the  dumb  deep  want  of  the  people !  To  a 
remote  obsei-ver  they  seem  oblivious  of  their  duty.  Ai'e  they  not 
there,  by  ti-ade,  mission,  and  express  appointment  of  tliemselvdd 
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and  otliers,  to  speak  R)r  tlie  good  of  the  Britisli  Nation  ?  "Wliat- 
socTer  great  British  interest  can  the  least  speak  for  itself,  for  that 
beyond  all  they  are  called  to  speak.  They  are  either  speakers  for 
tliat  gi-cat  dumb  toiling  class  which  cannot  speak,  or  they  are  no- 
thing that  one  can  well  specify. 

Alas,  the  remote  observer  knows  not  the  nature  of  Parlia- 
ments :  how  Parliaments,  extant  there  for  -the  British  Nation's 
sake,  find  that  they  are  extant  withal  for  their  own  sake;  how 
Parliaments  travel  so  naturally  in  their  deep-nitted  routine,  com- 
monplace worn  into  ruts  axle -deep,  from  which  only  strength, 
insight  and  courageous  generous  exertion  can  lift  any  Pai-liaraent 
or  vehicle ;  how  in  Parliaments,  Refoi-med  or  Unrefonned,  there 
may  chance  to  be  a  strong  man,  an  oiiginal,  clear-sighted,  great- 
hearted, patient  and  valiant  man,  or  to  be  none  such ; — how,  on 
the  whole.  Parliaments,  lumbering  along  in  their  deep  nits  of 
commonplace,  find,  as  so  many  of  us  otherwise  do,  that  tlie  inits 
are  axle-deep,  and  the  travelling  very  toilsome  of  itself,  and  for 
the  day  the  evil  thci'eof  sufficient !  What  Parliaments  ought  to 
have  done  in  this  business,  what  they  will,  can  or  cannot  yet  do, 
and  where  the  limits  of  their  faculty  and  culpability  may  lie,  in 
regard  to  it,  were  a  long  investigation ;  into  which  we  need  not 
enter  at  this  moment.  What  they  have  done  is  unhappily  plain 
enough.  Hitlierto,  on  this  most  national  of  questions,  Uie  Col- 
lective Wisdom  of  the  Nation  has  availed  us  as  good  as  nothing 
whatever. 

And  yet,  as  we  say,  it  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  left  to  the 
Collective  Folly  of  Uie  Nation !  In  or  out  of  Parliament,  dark- 
ness, neglect,  hallucination  must  contrive  to  cease  in  i-egard  to  it; 
true  insight  into  it  must  be  had.  How  inexpressibly  useful  were 
true  insight  into  it;  a  genuine  understanding  by  the  upper  classes 
of  society  what  it  is  that  the  under  classes  intrinsically  mean ;  a 
clear  intei-pretation  of  the  thought  which  at  heart  tonnents  these 
wild  inarticulate  souls,  struggling  there,  with  inarticulate  uproai*, 
like  dumb  creatures  in  pain,  unable  to  speak  what  is  in  them ! 
Something  they  do  mean ;  some  true  thing  withal,  in  the  centre 
of  their  confused  hearts, — for  they  are  heaits  created  by  Heaven 
too :  to  the  Heaven  it  is  clear  what  thing ;  to  us  not  clear.  Would 
that  it  were!  Perfect  clearness  on  it  were  equivalent  to  remedy 
of  it.  For,  as  is  well  said»  all  battle  is  misunderstanding ;  did  the 
pailies  know  one  another,  the  battle  would  cease.  No  man  at 
bottoni  Qieans  injustice ;  it  is  always  for  some  obscure  distoi*ted 
imiige  of  a  right  that  he  contends :  an  obscure  image  diffmcted, 
exaggerated*  in  the  wonderfuUest  way,  by  natural  dimness  and 
selfishness  (  getting  teiifold  more  diffiraeted  by  exaspei-ation  of 
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ftontest,  till  at  length  it  become  all  but  irrecognisable :  yet  still 
tlie  image  of  a  right.  Could  a  man  own  to  himself  that  the  thing 
he  fought  for  was  wrong,  contraiy  to  fairness  and  the  law  of  rea- 
son, he  would  own  also  that  it  thereby  stood  condemned  and 
hopeless ;  he  could  fight  for  it  no  longer.  Nay  independently  of 
right,  could  the  contending  parties  get  but  accurately  to  discern 
one  another  s  might  and  strength  to  contend,  the  one  would  peace- 
ably yield  to  the  other  and  to  Necessity ;.  the  contest  in  this  case 
too  were  over.  No  African  expedition  now,  as  in  the  days  of  He 
yodotus,  is  fitted  out  against  the  South-wind.  One  expedition  was 
satisfactory  in  that  department.  The  South -wind  Simoom  con- 
tinues blowing  occasionally,  hateful  as  ever,  maddening  as  ever; 
but  one  expedition  was  enough.  Do  we  not  all  submit  to  Death  ? 
The  highest  sentence  of  the  law,  sentence  of  deatli,  is  passed  on 
fill  of  us  by  the  fact  of  birth ;  yet  we  live  patiently  imder  it,  pa- 
tiently undergo  it  when  the  hour  comes.  Clear  undeniable  right, 
clear  undeniable  might :  either  of  these  once  ascertained  puts  an 
end  to  battle.  All  battle  is  a  confused  experiment  to  ascertain 
one  and  both  of  these. 

What  are  the  rights,  what  ai*e  the  mights  of  the  discontented 
Working  Classes  in  England  at  this  epoch  ?  He  were  an  (Edipus, 
and  deliverer  from  sad  social  pestilence,  who  could  resolve  us  fully ! 
For  we  may  say  beforehand,  The  struggle  that  divides  the  upper 
and  lower  in  society  over  Europe,  and  more  painfully  and  notably 
in  England  than  elsewhere,  tliis  too  is  a  stniggle  wliich  will  end  and 
adjust  itself  as  all  other  struggles  do  and  have  done,  by  making  the 
right  clear  and  the  might  clear ;  not  othenvise  than  by  that.  Mean- 
time, the  questions,  Wliy  are  tlie  Working  Classes  discontented ; 
what  is  their  condition,  economical,  moral,  in  their  houses  and 
tlieir  hearts,  as  it  is  in  reality  and  as  they  figure  it  to  themselves 
to  be;  what  do  they  complain  of;  what  ought  they,  and  ought  they 
not  to  complain  of? — these  are  measurable  questions ;  on  some  of 
these  any  common  moi*tal,  did  he  but  turn  his  eyes  to  them,  might 
throw  some  light.  Certain  researches  and  considerations  of  ours  on 
the  matter,  since  no  one  else  will  undertake  it,  are  now  to  be  made 
public.  The  reseai'ches  have  yielded  us  little,  almost  nothing;  but 
the  considerations  are  of  old  date,  and  press  to  have  uttemncc.  Wo 
are  not  without  hope  that  our  general  notion  of  the  business,  if  we 
can  get  it  uttered  at  all,  will  meet  some  assent  from  many  candid 
men. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATISTICS. 

A  WITTY  statesman  said,  you  might  prove  anything  by  figures. 
We  have  looked  into  various  statistic  works,  Statistic-Society  Re- 
ports,  Poor-Law  Reports,  Reports  and  Pamphlets  not  a  few,  with  a 
sedulous  eye  to  this  question  of  the  Working  Classes  and  their 
geneiul  condition  in  England ;  we  grieve  to  say,  with  as  good  as 
no  i-esult  whatever.  Assertion  swallows  assertion ;  according  to 
the  old  Proverb, '  as  the  statist  thinks,  the  bell  chnks  !*  Tables 
are  Uke  cobwebs,  like  the  sieve  of  the  Danaides ;  beautifully  re- 
ticulated, orderly  to  look  upon,  but  which  will  hold  no  conclusion. 
Tables  ai-e  abstnictions,  and  the  object  a  most  concrete  one,  so 
difficult  to  read  the  essence  of.  There  ai'e  innumerable  cu'cum- 
stances ;  and  one  circumstance  left  out  may  be  the  vital  one  on 
which  all  turned.  Statistics  is  a  science  which  ought  to  be  honour 
able,  the  basis  of  many  most  important  sciences ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  caiiied  on  by  steam,  this  science,  any  more  than  otliers  are ;  a 
wise  head  is  reiiuisite  for  cany  in  g  it  on.  Conclusive  facts  are  in- 
sepai-able  from  inconclusive  except  by  a  head  that  already  under- 
stands and  knows.  Vain  to  send  the  purblind  and  blind  to  the 
shore  of  a  Pactolus  never  so  golden :  these  find  only  gi-avel ;  the 
seer  and  finder  alone  picks  up  gold  grains  there.  And  now  the 
purbhnd  oflfering  you,  with  assevemtion  and  protrusive  impoi*- 
tunity,  his  basket  of  gi-avel  as  gold,  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  with 
him  f-^Statistics,  one  may  hope,  will  improve  gi*adually,  and  be- 
come good  for  something.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  feaied,  the  cmbbed 
satuist  was  pai-tly  right,  as  things  go :  '  A  judicious  man,'  says  he, 
*  looks  at  Statistics,  not  to  get  knowledge,  but  to  save  himself  from 
having  ignorance  foisted  on  him.'  Witli  what  serene  conclusive- 
ness a  member  of  some  Useful -Knowledge  Society  stops  your 
mouth  with  a  figure  of  arithmetic !  To  him  it  seems  he  has  there 
extracted  the  elixir  of  the  matter,  on  which  now  nothing  ixiore 
can  be  said.  It  is  needful  that  you  look  into  his  said  extmcted 
ehxir ;  and  asceilain,  alas,  too  pix)bably  not  witliout  a  sigh,  that 
•t  is  wash  and  vapidity,  good  only  for  the  guttei*s. 

Twice  or  three  times  have  we  heaid  the  lamentations  and  pro- 
phecies of  a  humane  Jeremiah,  mourner  for  the  poor,  cut  shoil  by 
a  statistic  fact  of  the  most  decisive  nature :  How  can  the  condition 
of  the  poor  be  other  than  good,  be  other  than  better;  has  not  the 
ttvemge  dui*ation  of  life  in  England,  and  therefore  among  the  most 
numerous  class  in  England,  been  proved  to  have  increased  ?  Our 
Jeremiah  had  to  admit  that,  if  so,  it  was  an  astounding  fact; 
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whereby  all  that  ever  he,  for  his  pait,  had  observed  on  other  sidos 
of  the  matter,  was  overset  without  remedy.  If  life  last  longer, 
life  must  be  less  worn  upon,  by  outward  suffering,  by  inward  dis- 
content, by  hardship  of  any  kind ;  the  genei-al  condition  of  the 
poor  must  be  bettering  instead  of  worsening.  So  was  our  Jere- 
miah cut  short.  And  now  for  the  *  proof?*  Readers  who  are 
curious  in  statistic  proofs  may  see  it  drawn  out  with  all  solemnit}', 
in  a  Pamphlet  *  published  by  Charles  Knight  and  Company ,'1 — and 
perhaps  himself  dmw  inferences  from  it.  Northampton  Tables, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Price  •  from  registers  of  the  Paiish  of  All  Saints 
from  1735  to  1780;'  Cailisle  Tables,  collected  by  Dr.  Heysham 
from  observation  of  Carlisle  City  for  eight  years,  *  the  calculations 
founded  on  them'  conducted  by  another  Doctor;  incredible  '  docu- 
ment considered  satisfactoiy  by  men  of  science  in  France :' — alas, 
is  it  not  as  it*  some  zealous  scientific  son  of  Adam  had  proved  the 
deepening  of  the  Ocean,  by  survey,  accumte  or  cui'sory,  of  two 
mud-plashes  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs?  *  Not  to  get  know- 
ledge, but  to  save  yourself  from  having  ignorance  foisted  on  you !' 

The  condition  of  the  working  man  in  this  country,  what  it  is 
and  has  been,  whether  it  is  improving  or  retrograding, — is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  from  statistics  hitherto  no  solution  can  be  got. 
Hithei*to,  after  many  tables  and  statements,  one  is  still  left  mainly 
to  what  he  can  ascertain  by  his  own  eyes,  looking  at  the  concv'^te 
phenomenon  for  himself.  There  is  no  other  method ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  most  imperfect  metliod.  Each  man  expands  his  own  hand- 
breadth  of  observation  to  the  limits  of  the  general  whole ;  more  or 
less,  each  man  must  take  what  he  himself  has  seen  and  ascci-tained 
for  a  sample  of  all  that  is  seeable  and  ascertainable.  Hence  dis- 
crepancies, controversies,  wide-spread,  long-continued ;  which  there 
is  at  present  no  means  or  hope  of  satisfactorily  ending.  Wlien 
Parliament  takes  up  '  the  Condition-of-England  question,'  as  it  wiU 
have  to  do  one  day,  then  indeed  much  may  be  amended !  Inquiries 
msely  gone  into,  even  on  this  most  complex  mattei',  will  yield  re- 
sults worth  something,  not  nothing.  But  it  is  a  most  complex 
mutter ;  on  which,  whether  for  the  past  or  the  present.  Statistic 
Inquiiy,  with  its  limited  means,  with  its  short  vision  and  headlong 
extensive  dogmatism,  as  yet  too  often  throws  not  light,  but  eiTor 
worse  than  darkness. 

What  constitutes  the  well-being  of  a  man  ?  Many  things ;  of 
which  the  wages  he  gets,  and  the  bread  he  buys  with  them,  are 
but  one  preliminar}'  item.  Grant,  however,  tliat  the  wages  were 
the  whole ;  that  once  knowing  the  wages  and  the  price  of  bread. 

>  An  Essay  on  the  Means  of  Insui-ancc  against  the  Casualties  of  &c.  ko, 
London,  Charles  Knight  and  Company,  1836.    Price  two  shillings. 
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we  know  all ;  then  what  are  the  wages  ?  Statistic  Inqub-y ,  in  rt» 
present  nnguided  condition,  cannot  tell.  The  average  rate  of  day's 
wages  is  not  correctly  ascei-taincd  for  any  poilion  of  this  country ; 
not  only  not  for  half-centuries,  it  is  not  even  ascei-tained  anywhere 
for  decades  or  years :  far  from  instituting  compai-isons  with  the 
past,  the  present  itself  is  unknown  to  us.  And  then,  given  tlie 
avemge  of  wages,  what  is  the  constancy  of  employment ;  what  is 
the  difficulty  of  finding  employment ;  the  fluctuation  from  season 
to  season,  from  year  to  year?  Is  it  constant,  calculable  wages ;  or 
fluctuating,  incalculable,  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  gambling? 
This  secondaiy  circumstance,  of  quality  in  wages,  is  perhaps  even 
more  impoi'tant  than  the  primaiy  one  of  quantity.  Farther  we  ask, 
Can  the  labourer,  by  thi'ift  and  industiy,  hope  to  rise  to  master- 
ship ;  or  is  such  hope  cut  off  from  him  ?  How  is  he  related  tc 
his  employer;  by  bonds  of  fiiendliness  and  mutual  help;  or  by 
hostility,  opposition,  and  chains  of  mutual  necessity  alone  ?  In  a 
word,  what  degree  of  contentment  can  a  human  creature  be  8up> 
posed  to  eiyoy  in  that  position?  With  hunger  preying  on  him,  his 
contentment  is  likely  to  be  small !  But  even  with  abundance,  his 
discontent,  his  real  misery  may  bo  great.  The  labourer's  feelings, 
his  notion  of  being  justly  dealt  with  or  unjustly;  his  wholesome 
composiu'C,  fi*ugality,  prosperity  in  the  one  case,  his  acrid  unrest, 
recklessness,  gin-di-iuking,  and  gradual  ruin  in  the  other, — how 
shall  figures  of  aiithmetic  represent  all  this  ?  So  much  is  still  to 
be  ascertained ;  much  of  it  by  no  means  easy  to  ascei-tain !  Till, 
among  the  *  Hill  Cooly*  and  *  D6gK5art*  questions,  there  arise  in 
Pai'liament  and  extensively  out  of  it  a '  Condition-of-England  ques- 
tion,' and  quite  a  new  set  of  inquirei-s  and  methods,  little  of  it  is 
likely  to  be  ascertained. 

One  fact  on  this  subject,  a  fact  which  aiithmetic  is  capable  of 
representing,  we  have  often  considered  would  be  worth  all  the 
rest:  Whether  the  labourer,  whatever  his  wages  ai*e,  is  saving 
money  ?  Laying  up  money,  he  proves  that  his  condition,  painful 
as  it  may  be  without  and  mthin,  is  not  yet  despemte ;  that  he 
looks  forwaid  to  a  better  day  coming,  and  is  still  resolutely  steer- 
ing towai'ds  the  same;  that  all  the  lights  and  dai-knesses  of  his 
lot  aie  united  luider  a  blessed  radiance  of  hope, — the  last,  first, 
nay  one  may  say  the  sole  blessedness  of  man.  Is  the  habit  of 
saving  increased  and  increasing,  or  the  contraiy?  Where  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  been  able  to  look  with  his  own  eyes,  it  is  decreas- 
ing, and  in  many  quarters  all  but  disappearing.  Statistic  science 
turns  up  her  Savings-Bank  Accounts,  and  answers,  "  Increasing 
mpidly."  Would  tliat  one  could  believe  it !  But  the  Danaides*- 
sieve  chaiacter  of  such  statistic  reticulated  documents  is  too 
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manifest.  A  few  years  ago,  in  regions  where  thrift,  to  one's  own 
knowledge,  still  was,  Savings-Banks  were  not ;  the  labourer  lent 
his  money  to  some  fanner,  of  capital,  or  supposed  to  be  of  capital, 
— and  has  too  often  lost  it  since;  or  he  bought  a  cow  with  it, 
bought  a  cottage  with  it ;  nay  hid  it  under  his  thatch  :  the  Sav- 
ings-Banks books  then  exhibited  mere  blank  and  zero.  That  they 
swell  yearly  now,  if  such  be  the  fact,  indicates  that  what  thrift 
exists  does  gradually  resort  more  and  more  thither  mther  than 
elsewhither ;  but  the  question,  Is  thrift  increasing  ?  runs  through 
the  reticulation,  and  is  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  not  to  be  ga- 
thered here. 

These  are  inquiries  on  which,  had  there  been  a  proper  *  Con- 
dition-of-England  question,*  some  light  would  have  been  thrown, 
before  *  torch-meetings'  ai-ose  to  illustrate  them  !  Far  as  they  litf 
out  of  the  coui-se  of  Parliamentaiy  routine,  they  should  have  been 
gone  into,  should  have  been  glanced  at,  in  one  or  the  other  fashion. 
A  Legislatui'e  making  laws  for  the  Working  Classes,  in  total  uncer- 
tainty as  to  these  things,  is  legislating  in  the  dai-k ;  not  wisely, 
noi*  to  good  issues.  The  simple  fundamental  question,  Can  the 
labouring  man  in  this  England  of  ours,  who  is  >villing  to  labour, 
find  work,  and  subsistence  by  his  work  ?  is  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
tui'e  and  asseHion  hitherto ;  not  ascertainable  by  authentic  evi- 
dence :  the  Legislature,  satisfied  to  legislate  in  the  dark,  has  not 
yet  sought  any  evidence  on  it.  They  pass  tlieir  New  Poor-Law 
Bill,  without  evidence  as  to  all  this.  Perhaps  their  New  Poor-Law 
Bill  is  itself  only  intended  as  an  experimentum  crucis  to  ascertain  all 
this?    Chailism  is  an  answer,  seemingly  not  in  the  aifiimative. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  POOR-LAW. 

To  read  the  lleports  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissionei'S,  if  one  had 
faith  enough,  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  friend  of  humanity.  One 
sole  i*ecipe  seems  to  have  been  needful  for  the  woes  of  England : 
•  refusal  of  out-door  i*elief.'  England  lay  in  sick  discontent,  wiith- 
ing  powerless  on  its  fever-bed,  dai*k,  nigh  despei-ate,  in  wasteful- 
ness, want,  improvidence,  and  eating  care,  till  like  Hyperion  down 
the  eastern  steeps,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  arose,  and  said. 
Let  there  be  workhouses,  and  bread  of  aifliction  and  water  of  afflic- 
tion there !  It  was  a  simple  invention ;  as  all  truly  gi*eat  inven- 
tions are.  And  see,  in  any  quarter,  instantly  as  the  walls  of  thjS 
workhouse  arise,  misery  and  necessity  lly  away,  out  of  sight,— oui* 
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of  being,  as  is  fondly' hoped,  and  dissolve  into  the  inane ;  industry, 
frugality,  fertility,  rise  of  wages,  peace  on  eai*th  and  goodwill  to- 
wards men  do, — in  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners*  Repoi-ts, — infal- 
libly, rapidly  or  not  so  rapidly,  to  the  joy  of  aU  pailies,  super- 
vene. It  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  We  have 
looked  over  these  four  annual  Poor-Law  Reports  with  a  variety  of 
reflections ;  with  no  thought  that  our  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
are  tlie  inhuman  men  their  enemies  accuse  them  of  being;  witli 
a  feeling  of  thankfulness  mther  tliat  thei*e  do  exist  men  of  Uiat 
stnicture  too ;  with  a  persuasion  deeper  and  deeper  tliat  Nature, 
who  makes  nothing  to  no  purpose,  has  not  made  either  them  or 
their  Poor-I^aw  Amendment  Act  in  vain.  We  hope  to  prove  that 
tliey  and  it  were  an  indispensable  element,  harsh  but  salutaiy,  in 
Uie  progress  of  things. 

That  this  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  meanwhile  should  be,  ua 
we  sometimes  heai*  it  named,  the  '  cliief  glory*  of  a  Kefoim  Cabinet, 
betokens,  one  would  imagine,  rather  a  scai'city  of  glory  there.  To 
say  to  the  poor.  Ye  shall  eat  the  bread  of  affliction  and  drink  the 
water  of  affliction,  and  be  veiy  miserable  while  here,  required  not 
so  much  a  stretch  of  heroic  faculty  in  any  sense,  as  due  toughness 
of  bowels.  If  paupers  are  made  miserable,  paut)ers  will  needs  de- 
cline in  multitude.  It  is  a  secret  known  to  all  rat-catchers  :  stop 
up  the  granary-crevices,  afflict  with  continual  me\ving,  alaim,  and 
going-off  of  ti-aps,  your  *  chai-geable  labourers'  disappear,  and  cease 
from  the  establishment.  A  still  briefer  method  is  that  of  araenio ; 
perhaps  even  a  milder,  where  othenvise  permissible.  Rats  and 
paupers  can  be  abolished ;  the  human  faculty  was  from  of  old  ade- 
quate to  grind  them  do^vn,  slowly  or  at  once,  and  needed  no  ghost 
or  Reform  Ministry  to  teach  it.  Furtheiinore  when  one  hears  of 
*  all  the  labour  of  the  country  being  absorbed  into  employment'  by 
this  new  83'stem  of  affliction,  when  labour  complaining  of  want  can 
find  no  audience,  one  cannot  but  pause.  That  miser^*^  and  unem- 
plo3'ed  labour  should  '  disappear*  in  that  case  is  natural  enough ; 
should  go  out  of  sight, — ^but  out  of  existence  ?  What  we  do  know 
is,  that  *  the  rates  are  diminished,'  as  they  cannot  well  help  being  • 
that  no  statistic  tables  as  yet  report  much  increase  of  deaths  by 
starvation ;  this  we  do  know,  and  not  veiy  conclusively  anything 
more  than  this.  If  this  be  absoi-ption  of  all  the  labour  of  tlie 
countiy,  then  all  the  labour  of  the  countiy  is  absorbed. 

To  believe  practically  that  the  poor  and  luckless  are  here  only 
as  a  nuisance  to  be  abraded  and  abated,  and  in  some  peimissible 
manner  made  away  with,  and  swept  out  of  sight,  is  not  an  amiable 
faith.  That  the  aiTangements  of  good  and  ill  success  in  this  per- 
plexed scramble  of  a  world,  which  a  blind  goddess  was  always 
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thought  to  pi'eside  over,  are  in  fact  the  work  of  a  seeing  goddess 
or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be  meddled  with  :  what  stretch  of 
heroic  faculty  or  inspiration  of  genius  was  needed  to  teach  one 
that?  To  button  your  pockets  and  stand  still,  is  no  complex 
recipe.  Laissez  faire^  laissez  passer !  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it 
not  to  go  on ;  '  tlie  widow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  din- 

*  ner ;  and  Uie  perfumed  seigneur  delicately  lounging  in  the  (Eil- 

*  du-Boeuf,  who  has  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  exti-act  from  her 

*  the  third  nettle,  and  name  it  rent  and  law  ?'  Wh^t  is  written  and 
enacted,  has  it  not  black-on-white  to  show  for  itself?  Justice  is 
justice ;  but  all  attoraey's  parchment  is  of  the  nature  of  Ta^gimi  or 
saci^ed-parchment  In  bnef,  ours  is  a  woild  requiring  only  to  be 
well  let  alone.  Sci-amble  along,  thou  insane  sci'amble  of  a  world 
with  thy  pope's  tiaras,  lung's  mantles  and  beggar's  gabardines, 
chivahy-ribbons  and  j)lebeian  gallows-ropes,  where  a  Paul  shall 
die  on  the  gibbet  and  a  Nero  sit  fiddling  as  imperial  Gssar ;  thou 
art  all  right,  and  shalt  scramble  even  so ;  and  whoever  in  the 
press  is  ti'odden  down,  has  only  to  lie  there  and  be  trampled 
broad : — Such  at  bottom  seems  to  be  the  chief  social  principle,  if 
piinciple  it  have,  which  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  has  the 
merit  of  courageously  asserting,  in  opposition  to  many  things.  A 
chief  social  principle  which  this  present  writer,  for  one,  will  by 
no  manner  of  means  believe  in,  but  pronounce  at  ail  fit  times  to 
be  false,  heretical  and  damnable,  if  ever  aught  was  ! 

And  yet,  as  we  said,  Nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  not  even  a 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  For  withal  we  are  fai*  from  joining  in 
the  outcry  raised  against  these  i)oor  Poor-Ijaw  Commissioners,  as 
if  they  were  tigera  in  men's  shape ;  as  if  their  Amendment  Act 
were  a  mere  monstrosity  and  horror,  desei-ving  instant  abrogation 
They  ai*e  not  tigei-s ;  they  aie  men  filled  with  an  idea  of  a  theory  • 
their  Amendment  Act,  heretical  and  damnable  as  a  whole  truth,  is 
oiihodox  and  laudable  as  a  half'trnth ;  and  was  imperatively  re- 
quired to  be  put  in  practice.  To  create  men  filled  witli  a  theory,  that 
refusal  of  out-door  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful :  Nature  had 
no  readier  way  of  getting  out-d oor  relief  refused .  I n  fact,  i f  we  look 
at  the  old  Poor-Law,  in  its  assertion  of  the  opposite  social  prin- 
ciple, that  Fortune's  awards  are  not  those  of  Justice,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  become  still  more  unsuppoi*table,  demanding,  if  Eng- 
land was  not  destined  for  speedy  anarchy,  to  be  done  away  \rith. 

Any  law,  however  well  meant  as  a  law,  which  has  become  a 
bounty  on  unthrift,  idleness,  bastardy  and  beer-drinking,  must  be 
put  an  end  to.  In  all  ways  it  needs,  especially  in  these  times,  to 
be  proclaimed  aloud  that  for  the  idle  man  there  is  no  place  in  this 
England  of  ours.     He  that  will  not  work,  and  save  according  tc 
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work  is  a  bom  king  of  something;  is  in  communion  with  Nature, 
is  master  of  a  thing  or  things,  is  a  priest  and  king  of  Nature  so  far. 
He  that  can  work  at  nothing  is  but  a  usuiping  king,  be  his  titLjv 
pings  what  they  may ;  he  is  the  boi*n  slave  of  all  things.  Let  a  man 
honour  his  craftmanship,  his  can-do;  and  know  that  his  rights  of 
man  have  no  concern  at  all  with  the  Forty-thu*d  of  Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FINEST  PEASANTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  New  Poor-Law  is  an  announcement,  sufficiently  distinct,  that 
whosoever  will  not  work  ought  not  to  live.  Can  the  poor  man  that 
is  willing  to  work,  always  find  work,  and  live  by  his  work?  Statistic 
Inquiiy,  as  we  saw,  has  no  answer  to  give.  Legislation  presupposes 
the  answer — ^to  be  in  the  affiionative.  A  large  postulate;  which 
should  have  been  made  a  proposition  of ;  which  should  have  been 
demonstrated,  made  indubitable  to  all  pci*sons !  A  man  willing  to 
work,  and  unable  to  find  work,  is  porhajis  the  saddest  sight  that 
Fortune's  inequality  exhibits  under  tliis  sun.  Bums  exi)res«es 
feelingly  what  thoughts  it  gave  him :  a  poor  man  seeking  work ; 
seeking  leave  to  toil  that  he  might  be  fed  and  sheltered  !  That  he 
might  but  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  four-footed  workers  of  the 
Planet  which  is  his!  There  is  not  a  hoi-sc  willing  to  work  but  can 
get  food  and  shelter  in  requital;  a  thing  this  two-footed  worker  has 
to  seek  for,  to  solicit  occasionally  in  vain.  He  is  nobody's  two- 
footed  worker;  he  is  not  even  anybody's  slave.  And  yet  he  is  a 
^it'o-footed  worker;  it  is  currently  reported  there  is  an  immortal 
soul  in  him,  sent  down  out  of  Heaven  into  the  Earth:  and  one 
beholds  him  seeking  for  this! — Nay  what  will  a  wise  Legislature 
say.  if  it  turn  out  that  he  cannot  find  it ;  that  the  answer  to  their 
postulate  proposition  is  not  affiimative  but  negative  ? 

There  is  one  fact  which  Statistic  Science  has  communicated,  and 
a  most  astonishing  one ;  the  inference  from  which  is  pregnant  as  to 
this  matter.  Ireland  has  near  seven  millions  of  working  people,  tlie 
third  unit  of  whom,  it  appeal's  by  Statistic  Science,  has  not  for  thu*ty 
weeks  each  year  as  many  third-rate  potatoes  as  will  suffice  him. 
It  is  a  fiict  pei'haps  tlie  most  eloquent  that  was  ever  wiitten  down  in 
any  language,  at  any  date  of  the  world's  history.  Was  change  and 
refonnation  needed  in  Ireland  ?  Has  Ireland  been  governed  anci 
guided  in  a  '  wise  and  loving'  manner  ?  A  government  and  guid- 
ance of  white  European  men  which  has  issued  in  perennial  hunger 
of  potatoes  to  the  third  man  extant, — ought  to  drop  a  veil  over  its 
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thought  to  preside  over,  are  in  fact  the  work  of  a  seeing  goddess 
or  god,  and  require  only  not  to  be  meddled  with  :  what  stretch  of 
heroic  faculty  or  inspu*ation  of  genius  was  needed  to  teach  one 
that?  To  button  your  pockets  and  stand  still,  is  no  complex 
recipe.  Laissez  /aire,  laissez  passer !  Whatever  goes  on,  ought  it 
not  to  go  on ;  '  tlie  ^vidow  picking  nettles  for  her  children's  din- 

*  ner;  and  the  perfumed  seigneur  delicately  lounging  in  the  QDil- 

*  du-Boeuf,  who  has  an  alchemy  whereby  he  will  extract  from  her 

*  the  third  nettle,  and  name  it  rent  and  law  ?'  Wh^t  is  written  and 
enacted,  has  it  not  black-on-white  to  show  for  itself?  Justice  is 
justice ;  but  all  attoraey's  pai*chmciit  is  of  the  nature  of  Ta^gum  or 
sacred-parchment.  In  biief,  ours  is  a  world  requiring  only  to  be 
well  let  alone.  Scramble  along,  tliou  insane  sci-amble  of  a  world 
with  thy  pope's  tiams,  king's  mantles  and  beggar's  gabardines, 
chivahy-ribbons  and  plebeian  gallows-ropes,  where  a  Paul  shall 
die  on  the  gibbet  and  a  Nero  sit  fiddling  as  imperial  Cflesnr ;  thou 
art  all  right,  and  shalt  scramble  even  so ;  and  whoever  in  the 
press  is  trodden  down,  has  onl3'  to  lie  there  and  be  ti-anipled 
broad : — Such  at  bottom  seems  to  be  the  chief  social  principle,  if 
principle  it  have,  which  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  has  the 
merit  of  courageously  asseiling,  in  opposition  to  many  things.  A 
chief  social  principle  which  this  present  writer,  for  one,  will  by 
no  manner  of  means  believe  in,  but  pronounce  at  all  fit  times  to 
be  false,  heretical  and  damnable,  if  ever  aught  was  ! 

And  yet,  as  we  said,  Nature  makes  nothing  in  vain ;  not  even  a 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act.  For  withal  we  are  fai*  from  joining  in 
tlie  outcry  raised  against  these  i)oor  Poor-Iiaw  Commissioners,  as 
if  tlie^'  were  tigci-s  in  men's  shape ;  as  if  their  Amendment  Act 
were  a  mere  monsti*osity  and  horror,  desei-ving  instant  abrogation 
They  ai*e  not  tigei-s ;  they  are  men  filled  with  an  idea  of  a  theory  • 
their  Amendment  Act,  heretical  and  damnable  as  a  whole  trutli,  is 
oilhodox  and  laudable  as  a  half-Xyyiih ;  and  was  imperatively  re- 
quired to  be  put  in  practice.  To  create  men  filled  witli  a  theoiy,  that 
refusal  of  ou^door  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful :  Nature  had 
no  readier  wa}*^  of  getting  out-door  relief  refused.  In  fact,  if  we  look 
at  the  old  Poor-Law,  in  its  assertion  of  the  opposite  social  prin- 
ciple, that  Fortune's  awards  are  not  those  of  Justice,  we  shall  find 
it  to  have  become  still  more  unsuppoiiable,  demanding,  if  Eng- 
land was  not  destined  for  speedy  anai'chy,  to  be  done  away  with. 

Any  law,  however  well  meant  as  a  law,  which  has  become  a 
bounty  on  unthrift,  idleness,  bastai'dy  and  beer-drinking,  must  be 
put  an  end  to.  In  all  ways  it  needs,  especiall}''  in  these  times,  to 
be  proclaimed  aloud  that  for  the  idle  man  there  is  no  place  in  this 
England  of  ours.     He  that  will  not  work,  and  save  according  tc 
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face,  HDcl  walk  out  of  court  under  conduct  of  proper  officei*8;  saying 
no  word ;  expecting  now  of  a  surety  sentence  either  to  change  oi 
die.  All  men,  we  must  repeat,  were  made  by  God,  and  have  im- 
mortal souls  in  them.  The  Sanspotatoe  is  of  the  selfsame  stuff  as 
the  supertinest  Lord  Lieutenant.  Not  an  individual  Sauspotatoe 
human  sciu*ecrow  but  had  a  Life  given  him  out  of  Heaven,  with 
Eternities  depending  on  it;  for  once  and  no  second  time.  With 
Immensities  in  him,  over  him  and  round  him;  with  feelings  which 
a  Shakspeai'e's  speech  would  not  utter;  witli  desires  illimitable  as 
the  Autocrat's  of  all  the  Russias !  Him  vaiious  thrice-honoured  per- 
sons, things  and  institutions. have  long  been  teaching,  long  been 
guiding,  governing:  and  it  is  to  perpetual  scarcity  of  third-mte  po 
tatoes,  and  to  what  depends  thereon,  that  he  has  been  taught  and 
guided.  Figure  thyself,  0  liigh-minded,  clear-headed,  clean-bui- 
nishcd  reader,  clapt  by  enchantment  into  the  torn  coat  and  waste 
hunger-lair  of  that  same  root-devouring  brother  man  ! — 

Social  anomalies  are  tilings  to  be  defended,  things  to  be  amended ; 
and  in  all  places  and  things,  short  of  the  Pit  itself,  there  is  some 
admixture  of  worth  and  good.  Room  for  extenuation,  for  pit}',  for 
patience !  And  yet  when  the  general  result  has  come  to  the  lengtli 
of  perennial  stai'vation,  argument,  extenuating  logic,  pity  and  pati- 
ence on  that  subject  may  be  considered  as  dmwing  to  a  close.  It 
may  be  considered  that  such  arrangement  of  things  will  have  to  ter- 
minate. That  it  has  all  just  men  for  its  nattiral  enemies.  That  al) 
just  men,  of  what  outward  colour  soever  in  Politics  or  otherwise, 
will  say ;  This  cannot  last,  Heaven  disowns  it,  Earth  is  against  it ; 
Ireland  will  be  burnt  into  a  black  unpeopled  field  of  ashes  rather 
than  this  should  last. — The  woes  of  Ireland,  or  'justice  to  Ireland,' 
is  not  the  chapter  we  have  to  write  at  present.  It  is  a  deep  matter, 
an  abyssmal  one,  which  no  plummet  of  ours  will  sound.  For  the 
oppression  has  gone  far  farther  than  into  the  econcmiies  of  Ireland ; 
inwards  to  her  very  heart  and  soul.  The  Iiish  National  character 
is  degraded,  disordered ;  till  this  recover  itself,  nothing  is  yet  re- 
coA'ered.  Immethodic,  headlong,  violent,  mendacious:  what  can 
you  make  of  the  wi*etched  Irishman  ?  **  A  finer  people  never  lived," 
as  the  Irish  lady  said  to  us;  "only  they  have  two  faults,  tliey  do 
genei-ally  lie  and  steal :  barring  these" — !  A  people  tliat  knows 
not  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  act  the  truth,  such  people  has  de- 
parted from  even  the  possibility  of  well-being.  Such  people  works 
no  longer  on  Nature  and  Reality ;  works  now  on  Phantasm,  Simula- 
tion, Nonentity;  the  result  it  ai-rives  at  is  natui-ally  not  a  tiling  but 
no-thing, — defect  even  of  potatoes.  Scai'city,  futility,  confusion, 
Ji8ti*action  must  be  perennial  there.  Such  a  people  circulates  not 
:)rder  but  disorder,  through  eveiy  vein  of  it; — and  the  euro  if  it  is 
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to  he  a  cure,  must  bep;in  at  the  heart*  not  in  his  condition  only  bul 
in  himself  must  the  Patient  be  all  changed.  Poor  Ireland!  Aiixi 
yet  let  no  true  Irishman,  who  believes  and  sees  all  this,  despair  by 
reason  of  it.  Cannot  he  too  do  something  to  withstand  the  unpro- 
ductive falsehood,  there  as  it  lies  accuraed  around  him,  and  change 
it  into  truth,  which  is  fruitful  and  blessed?  Eveiy  mortal  can  and 
shall  himself  be  a  time  man :  it  is  a  great  thing,  and  the  parent  of 
great  things ; — as  from  a  single  acom  the  whole  earth  might  in  the 
end  be  peopled  with  oaks  !  Every  mortal  can  do  something:  tliis 
let  him  faithfully  do,  and  leave  with  assured  heart  tlio  issue  to  a 
Higher  Power ! 

We  English  pay,  even  now,  the  bitter  smart  of  long  centuries  of 
injustice  to  our  neighbour  Island.  Injustice,  doubt  it  not,  abounds ; 
or  Ireland  would  not  be  miserable.  The  Earth  is  good,  bountifully 
sends  food  and  increase;  if  man's  unwisdom  did  not  intervene  and 
forbid.  It  was  an  evil  day  when  Strigul  first  meddled  witli  that 
people.  He  could  not  extirpate  them :  could  they  but  have  agreed 
together,  and  extirpated  him !  Violent  men  there  have  been,  and 
merciful;  unjust  i-ulers,  and  just;  conflicting  in  a  gi-cat  clement  of 
violence,  these  five  wild  centunes  now;  and  the  violent  and  unjust 
have  ciiiTied  it,  and  we  are  come  to  this.  England  is  guilty  towards 
Ireland;  and  reaps  at  last,  in  full  measure,  the  fniit  of  fifteen  gene- 
rations of  wrong-<loing. 

But  the  thing  we  had  to  state  here  was  our  inference  from  tliat 
mournful  fact  of  tlie  tliird  Sanspotatoe, — coupled  with  this  other 
well-kno^\'n  fact  that  the  Irish  speak  a  partially  intelligible  dialect 
of  English,  and  tlieir  fare  across  by  steam  is  four-pence  sterling ! 
Crowds  of  miserable  Irish  darken  all  our  towns.  The  wUd  Milesian 
features,  looking  false  ingenuity,  restlessness,  i!nreason,  miseiy  and 
mockery,  salute  you  on  all  highways  and  byways.  The  English 
coachman,  as  he  whirls  past,  lashes  the  Milesian  with  his  whip, 
cui'ses  him  ^rith  his  tongue;  the  Milesian  is  holding  out  his  hat  to 
beg.  He  is  the  sorest  evil  this  countiy  has  to  strive  with.  In  his 
i-ags  and  laughing  savager}',  he  is  there  to  undertake  all  work  tliat 
can  be  done  by  mere  strength  of  hand  and  back;  for  wages  that 
will  purchase  him  potatoes.  He  needs  only  salt  for  condiment; 
he  lodges  to  his  mind  in  any  pighutch  or  doghutch,  roosts  in  out- 
houses; and  wears  a  suit  of  tatters,  the  getting  off  and  on  of  which 
\s  said  to  be  a  difficult  opemtion,  transacted  only  in  festivals  and 
the  hightides  of  the  calendar.  The  Saxon  man  if  he  cannot  work  on 
these  terms,  finds  no  work.  He  too  may  be  ignomnt;  but  ho  haj 
not  sunk  from  decent  manhood  to  squalid  apehood :  he  cannot  con 
tinue  there.  American  forests  lie  untilled  across  the  ocean ;  tht 
tiiiciyilised  Irishman,  not  by  bis  strensfth  but  by  the  opposite  o* 
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strength,  drives  out  the  Saxon  native,  takes  possesrdon  in  his  room. 
There  abides  he,  in  his  squalor  and  unreason,  in  his  falsity  and 
irunken  violence,  as  tlie  ready-made  nucleus  of  degiudation  and 
disorder.  Whosoever  struggles,  swimming  with  difficulty,  may  now 
find  an  example  how  the  human  being  can  exist  not  swimming  but 
sunk.  Let  him  sink ;  he  is  not  the  worst  of  men ;  not  worse  than 
this  man.  We  have  quai*an tines  against  pestilence ;  but  there  is  no 
pestilence  like  that;  and  against  it  what  quarantine  is  possible? 
It  is  lamentable  to  look  upon.  This  soil  of  Britain,  these  Saxon 
men  have  cleared  it,  made  it  arable,  fertile  and  a  home  for  them  ; 
they  and  their  fathei'S  have  done  that.  Under  the  sky  there  exists 
no  force  of  men  who  Tv-ith  arms  in  their  hands  could  drive  them  out 
of  it;  all  force  of  men  with  ai-ms  these  Saxons  would  seixe,  in  their 
grim  way,  and  fling  (Heaven's  justice  and  their  own  Saxon  humour 
aiding  them)  swiftly  into  the  sea.  But  behold,  a  force  of  men  armed 
only  with  rags,  ignorance  and  nakedness;  and  the  Saxon  owners, 
paralysed  by  invisible  magic  of  paper  formula,  have  to  fly  far,  and 
hide  themselves  in  Transatlantic  forests.  •  Irish  repeal  ?*  "Would 
to  God,"  as  Dutch  William  said,  •*  You  were  King  of  Ireland,  and 
could  take  yourself  and  it  three  thousand  miles  off"," — there  to  re- 
peal it ! 

And  yet  these  poor  Celtiberian  Irish  brothers,  what  can  thcif 
help  it  ?  They  cannot  stay  at  home,  and  stainre.  It  is  just  and 
natural  that  they  come  hither  as  a  curse  to  us.  Alas,  for  them  too 
it  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is  not  a  straight  or  joyful  way  of  avenging 
their  sore  wrongs  this ;  but  a  most  sad  circuitous  one.  Yet  a  way 
it  is,  and  an  effectual  way.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Irish 
population  must  either  be  improved  a  little,  or  else  exteiminated. 
Plausible  management,  adapted  to  this  hollow  outcry  or  to  that, 
will  no  longer  do ;  it  must  be  management  grounded  on  sincerity 
and  fact,  to  which  the  truth  of  things  will  respond — by  an  actual 
beginning  of  improvement  to  these  wretched  brother-men.  In  a 
«tate  of  perennial  ultra-savage  famine,  in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
they  cannot  continue.  .For  that  the  Saxon  British  will  ever  submit 
to  sink  along  with  them  to  such  a  state,  we  assume  as  impossible. 
Tliere  is  in  these  latter,  thank  God,  an  ingenuity  which  is  not 
false ;  a  methodic  spirit,  of  insight,  of  perseverant  well-doing ;  a 
rationality  and  veracity  which  Nature  with  her  ti-utli  does  not  dis- 
own ; — withal  there  is  a  *  Berserkir  rage'  in  the  heart  of  them,  which 
will  prefer  all  things,  including  destruction  and  self-destniction, 
to  that.  Let  no  man  awaken  it,  this  same  Berserkir  rage !  Deep- 
hidden  it  lies,  far  down  in  the  centre,  like  genial  central-fire,  with 
stratum  after  stratum  of  arrangement,  traditionary  method,  com- 
posed productiveness,  all  built  above  it,  vivified  and  rendered 
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ferUie  by  it :  justice,  clearness,  silence,  perscvemuce,  uuliastiug 
unresting  diligence,  hatred  of  disorder,  hatred  of  injustice,  which 
is  the  worst  disorder,  chai-acterise  this  people ;  their  inwai'd  fire 
we  say,  as  all  such  fii'e  should  be,  is  hidden  at  the  centre.  Deep- 
hidden  ;  but  awakenable,  but  immeasurable ; — let  no  man  awaken 
it !  With  this  strong  silent  people  have  the  noisy  vehement  Irish 
now  at  length  got  common  cause  made.  Ireland,  now  for  the  first 
time,  in  such  strange  circuitous  way,  does  find  itself  embarked  in 
the  same  boat  with  England,  to  sail  togetlier,  or  to  sink  together ; 
the  wretchedness  of  Ireland,  slowly  but  inevitably,  has  ci*ept  over 
to  us,  and  become  our  own  wretchedness.  The  Irish  population 
must  get  itself  redressed  and  saved,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  if 
for  nothing  else.  Alas,  that  it  should,  on  botli  sides,  be  poor  toiling 
men  that  pay  the  smart  for  unixily  Striguls,  Henrys,  Macdennots, 
and  O'Donoghues !  The  sti-ong  have  eaten  sour  gi-apes,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  weak  are  set  on  edge.     '  Curses,'  says  the  Proverb, 

•  lue  like  chickens,  they  return  always  hottie.' 

But  now  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  English  Statistic  Science, 
with  floods  of  the  finest  peasantry  in  the  world  streaming  in  on  us 
daily,  may  fold  up  her  Dauaides  reticulations  on  this  matter  of  the 
Working  Classes ;  and  conclude,  what  every  man  who  will  take  the 
statistic  spectacles  off  his  nose,  and  look,  may  discern  in  town  or 
countiy ;  That  the  condition  of  the  lower  multitude  of  English 
labourei-s  approximates  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  Irish  com- 
peting with  them  in  all  markets ;  that  whatsoever  labour,  to  which 
mere  strength  with  little  skill  will  suffice,  is  to  be  done,  will  be 
done  not  at  the  English  price,  but  at  an  approximation  to  the 
Irish  price :  at  a  price  superior  as  yet  to  the  Irish,  that  is,  su[)erior 
to  scarcity  of  third-i-ate  potatoes  for  thirty  weeks  yearly;  superior, 
yet  hourly,  with  the  anival  of  every  new  steamboat,  sinking  nearer 
to  an  equality  with  that.  Haifa-million  handloom  weavera,  work- 
ing fifteen  hours  a-day,  in  perpetual  inability  to  procure  thereby 
enough  of  the  coai-sest  food ;  English  faim-labourers  at  nine  shil- 
lings and  at  seven  shillings  a  week ;  Scotch  farm-labourers  who, 
'  in  districts  the  half  of  whose  husbandly  is  that  of  cows,  taste  no 

*  milk,  can  procure  no  milk :'  all  these  things  ai'e  credible  to  us ; 
several  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  best  evidence,  by  eyesight. 
With  all  this  it  is  consistent  that  the  wages  of '  skilled  labour,'  as 
it  is  called,  should  in  many  cases  be  higher  than  they  ever  were : 
the  giant  Steamengine  in  a  giant  English  Nation  will  here  create 
violent  demand  for  labour,  and  will  there  annihilate  demand.  But, 
alas,  the  gi-cat  f)ortion  of  labour  is  not  skilled :  the  millions  are 
and  must  be  ukilless,  where  strength  alone  is  wanted  ;  ploughcrs, 
delvers,  borers;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water;  menials  of 
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the  Steamengine,  only  the  chief  menials  and  immediate  body-aer 
vants  of  which  require  skill.  English  Commerce  stretches  its  fibres 
over  the  whole  eaith ;  sensitive  literally,  nay  quivering  in  convuU 
dion,  to  the  farthest  influences  of  the  eai-th.  The  huge  demon  of 
Mechanism  smokes  and  thunders,  panting  at  his  groat  tasJc,  in  aU 
rfoctions  of  English  land ;  changing  his  shajye  like  a  veiy  Proteus ; 
f«nd  infallibly  at  eveiy  change  of  shape,  oversetting  whole  multitudes 
of  workmen,  and  as  if  with  the  waving  of  his  shadow  from  afar, 
hurling  them  asunder,  this  way  and  that,  in  tlieir  crowded  mai*ch 
and  course  of  work  or  ti-affic ;  so  that  the  wisest  no  longer  kno\vt 
his  whereabout.  With  an  Ireland  pouring  daily  in  on  us,  in  these 
circumstances ;  deluging  us  down  to  its  own  waste  confusion,  out- 
ward and  inwai'd,  it  seems  a  cruel  mockery  to  tell  poor  drudges 
that  tJieir  condition  is  improving. 

New  Poor-Law !  Laissez-faire ^  laissez-passer !  The  master  of 
horses,  when  the  summer  labour  is  done,  has  to  feed  his  horses 
through  the  winter.  If  he  said  to  his  horses:  "Quadrupeds,  I 
have  no  longer  work  for  you ;  but  work  exists  abundantly  over  the 
world:  are  you  ignorant  (or  must  I  read  you  Political-Economy 
Lectures)  that  the  Steamengine  always  in  the  long-nin  creates 
additional  work  ?  Railways  are  forming  in  one  quarter  of  this 
eaiiih,  canals  in  another,  much  cartage  is  wanted ;  somewhere  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  doubt  it  not,  ye  will  find  cart- 
age :  go  and  seek  cartage,  and  good  go  with  you !"  They,  with 
protrusive  upper  lip,  snort  dubious ;  signifying  that  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  America  lie  somewhat  out  of  their  beat ;  that  what 
cartage  may  be  wanted  there  is  not  too  well  known  to  them.  Hiey 
can  find  no  cai-tage.  They  gallop  distracted  along  highways,  all 
fenced  in  to  the  right  and  to  the  left :  finally,  under  pains  of  hun- 
ger, they  take  to  leaping  fences;  eating  foreign  property,  and — we 
know  the  rest.  All,  it  is  not  a  joyful  mirth,  it  is  sadder  than  teai-s, 
the  laugh  Humanity  is  forced  to,  at  Laissezfaire  applied  to  poor 
peasants,  in  a  world  like  our  Europe  of  the  year  1839  ! 

So  much  can  obsei-vation  altogether  unstatistic,  looking  only  at  a 
Drogheda  or  DubUn  steamboat,  ascertain  for  itself.  Anotlier  thing, 
likewise  ascertainable,  on  this  vast  obscure  matter,  excites  a  super- 
ficial surprise,  but  only  a  supei-ficial  one :  That  it  is  the  best-paid 
workmen  who,  by  Strikes,  Trades-unions,  Chai-tism,  and  the  like, 
complain  the  most.  No  doubt  of  it !  The  bestrpaid  workmen  are 
they  alone  that  can  so  complain !  How  shall  he,  the  handloom 
weaver,  who  in  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him  has  to  find  food 
for  the  day,  strike  work  ?  If  he  strike  work,  he  staiTCS  within  the 
week.  He  is  past  complaint! — The  fact  itself,  however,  is  one 
which,  if  we  consider  it,  leads  us  into  still  deeper  regions  of  the 
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malady.  Wages,  it  would  appear,  ai*c  no  index  of  well-being  to  tl)0 
working  man :  without  proper  wages  there  can  be  no  well-being ; 
but  with  them  also  there  may  be  none.  Wages  of  working  mcti 
diflPer  gi'eatly  in  different  quarters  of  this  country;  according  to  the 
researches  or  the  guess  of  Mr.  Symmons,  an  intelligent  humane 
inquirer,  they  vary  in  the  ratio  of  not  less  than  three  to  one.  Cot- 
ton-spinnera,  as  we  learn,  are  genci-ally  well  paid,  while  employed ; 
then-  wages,  one  week  "with  another,  "wives  and  childi*en  all  work- 
ing, amount  to  sums  which,  if  well  laid  out,  were  fully  adequate 
to  comfortable  living.  And  yet,  alas,  there  seems  Uttle  question 
that  comfort  or  reasonable  well-being  is  as  much  a  sti-angcr  in 
these  households  as  in  any.  At  the  cold  hearth  of  the  ever-toiling 
ever-hungering  weaver,  dwells  at  least  some  equability,  fixation  as 
if  in  perennial  ice ;  hope  never  comes ;  but  also  irregular  impa- 
tience is  absent.  Of  outward  things  these  others  have  or  migl»t 
have  enough,  but  of  all  inward  things  there  is  the  fatallest  lack. 
Economy  does  not  exist  among  them;  their  tmde  now  in  plethoric 
prosperity,  anon  extenuated  into  inanition  and  *  short-time,'  is  of 
the  natm*e  of  gambling ;  they  live  by  it  like  gamblers,  now  in  luxu- 
rious superfluity,  now  in  starvation.  Black  mutinous  discontent 
devours  them;  simply  the  miserablest  feeling  that  can  inhabit  the 
heart  of  man.  English  Commerce  with  its  world-wide  convulsive 
fluctuations,  with  its  immeasurable  Proteus  Steam-demon,  makes 
all  paths  uncertain  for  them,  all  life  a  bewilderment;  sobriety, 
steadfastness,  peaceable  continuance,  the  first  blessings  of  man, 
are  not  theirs. 

It  is  in  Glasgow  among  that  class  of  operatives  that  '  Number 
60,'  in  his  dark  room,  pays  down  the  price  of  blood.  Be  it  with 
reason  or  with  unreason,  too  si^ely  they  do  in  verity  find  the  time 
all  out  of  joint;  this  world  for  them  no  home,  but  a  dingy  prison- 
house,  of  reckless  unthrift,  rebeUion,  rancour,  indignation  against 
themselves  and  against  all  men.  Is  it  a  green  flowery  world,  with 
azure  everlasting  sky  stretched  over  it,  the  work  and  government 
of  a  Ood ;  or  a  murky-simmering  Tophet,  of  copperas-fumes,  cot- 
tou-fuz,  gin-riot,  wrath  and  toil,  created  by  a  Demon,  goremed  by 
a  Demon?  The  sum  of  their  wretchedness  merited  and  unmerited 
welters,  huge,  dark  and  baleful,  like  a  Dantean  Hell,  visible  there 
in  the  statistics  of  Gin :  Gin  justly  named  the  most  authentic  in- 
carnation of  the  Infernal  Principle  in  our  times,  too  indisputable 
an  incarnation;  Gin  the  black  throat  into  which  wretchedness  oi 
every  sort,  consummating  itself  by  calling  on  delirium  to  help  it, 
whirls  down;  abdication  of  the  power  to  think  or  resolve,  as  too 
painfull  now,  on  the  part  of  men  whose  lot  of  all  others  would  re- 
quire thought  and  resolution  *  liquid  Madness  sold  at  ten-pence 
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tlie  quartern,  all  the  products  of  which  ai'e  and  must  be,  like  its 
origin,  mad,  miserable,  ruinous,  and  that  only!  If  from  this  black 
unluminous  unheeded  Inferno^  and  Prisonhouse  of  souls  in  pain, 
there  do  flash  up  from  time  to  time,  some  dismal  wide -spread 
glare  of  Chartism  or  the  like,  notable  to  all,  claiming  remedy  from 
all, — ai-e  we  to  regard  it  as  more  baleful  than  the  quiet  state,  or 
i-ather  as  not  so  baleful  ?  Ireland  is  in  chronic  atrophy  these  five 
centuries ;  the  disease  of  nobler  England,  identified  now  with  that 
of  Ii*eland,  becomes  acute,  has  crises,  and  will  be  cured  or  kill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RIGHTS  AND  MIGHTS. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  outwardly  has  or  wants  that  constitutes  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  him.  Nakedness,  hunger,  distress  of  all 
kinds,  death  itself  have  been  cheerfully  suffered,  when  the  heart 
was  right.  It  is  the  feeling  of  injustice  that  is  insupportable  to  all 
men.  The  bmtallest  black  African  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be 
used  unjustly.  No  man  can  bear  it,  or  ought  to  bear  it.  A  deeper 
law  than  any  parohment-law  whatsoever,  a  law  written  direct  by 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  inmost  being  of  man,  incessantly  protests 
against  it.  What  is  injustice  ?  Another  name  for  c^Morder,  for 
unveracity,  unreality;  a  thing  which  veracious  created  Nature, 
even  because  it  is  not  Chaos  and  a  waste-whiiiing  baseless  Phan- 
tasm, rejects  and  disowns.  It  is  not  the  outward  pain  of  iigustice ; 
that,  were  it  even  the  flaying  of  the  back  with  knotted  scourges, 
the  severing  of  the  head  with  guillotines,  is  comparatively  a  small 
matter.  The  real  smart  is  the  sours  pain  and  stigma,  the  hurt 
inflicted  on  the  moral  self.  The  rudest  clo>vn  must  draw  himself 
Up  into  attitude  of  battle,  and  resistance  to  the  death,  if  such  be 
offered  him.  He  cannot  live  under  it ;  his  own  soul  aloud,  and  all 
the  Universe  with  silent  continual  beckonings,  says.  It  cannot  be. 
He  must  revenge  himself;  revaneher  himself,  meke  himself  good 
again, — ^that  so  meum  may  be  mine,  tuum  thine,  and  each  party 
standing  clear  on  his  own  basis,  order  be  restored.  There  is  some- 
thing infinitely  respectable  in  this,  and  we  may  say  universally 
respected ;  it  is  the  common  stamp  of  manhood  vindicating  itself 
in  all  of  us,  the  basis  of  whatever  is  worthy  in  all  of  us,  and  through 
superficial  diversities,  the  same  in  all. 

As  disorder,  insane  by  the  nature  of  it,  is  the  hatefullest  of 
tilings  to  man,  who  lives  by  sanity  and  order,  so  injustice  is  the 
worst'evil,  some  call  it  the  only  evil,  in  this  world.    All  men  sub- 
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mit  to  toil,  to  disappointment,  to  unhappiness ;  it  is  their  lot 
here ;  but  in  all  hearts,  inextinguishable  by  sceptic  logic,  by  sor- 
row, perversion  or  despair  itself,  there  is  a  small  still  voice  inti- 
mating that  it  is  not  the  final  lot;  that  wild,  waste,  incoherent  as 
it  looks,  a  God  presides  over  it ;  that  it  is  not  an  iigustice  but  a 
justice.  Force  itself,  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  has  doubtless 
a  composing  effect ; — against  inanimate  Simooms,  and  much  other 
infliction  of  the  like  sort,  we  have  found  it  suffice  to  produce  com- 
plete composure.  Yet,  one  would  say,  a  permanent  Injustice  even 
from  an  Infinite  Power  would  prove  unendurable  by  men.  If  men 
had  lost  belief  in  a  God,  their  only  resource  against  a  blind  No- 
God,  of  Necessity  and  Mechanism,  that  held  them  like  a  hideous 
World-Steamengine,  like  a  hideous  Phalaris'  Bull,  imprisoned  in 
its  o^vn  iron  belly,  would  be,  with  or  without  hope, — revolt.  They 
could,  as  Novalis  says,  by  a '  simultaneous  universal  act  of  suicide,' 
depart  out  of  the  World-Steamengine ;  and  end,  if  not  in  victoiy, 
yet  in  invincibility,  and  unsubduable  protest  that  such  World- 
Steamengine  was  a  failure  and  a  stupidity. 

Conquest,  indeed,  is  a  fact  often  witnessed ;  conquest,  which 
seems  mere  wrong  and  force,  everywhere  asserts  itself  as  a  right 
among  men.  Yet  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find  that,  in  this  world, 
no  conquest  could  ever  become  permanent,  which  did  not  withal 
show  itself  beneficial  to  the  conquered  as  well  as  to  conqueroi*s. 
Mithridates  King  of  Pontus,  come  now  to  extremity, '  appealed  to 
'  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;'  but,  says  the  history, '  he  had 
'  squeezed  them,  and  fleeced  and  plundered  them,  for  long  years ;' 
his  requisitions,  flying  irregular,  devastative,  like  the  whirlwind, 
were  less  supportable  than  Roman  stiictness  and  method,  regular 
though  never  so  rigorous :  he  therefore  appealed  to  their  patriotism 
in  vain.  The  Romans  conquered  Mithridates.  The  Romans,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  world,  held  it  conquered,  becaiue  they  could  best 
govern  the  world ;  the  mass  of  men  found  it  nowise  pressing  to 
revolt ;  their  fancy  might  be  afflicted  more  or  less,  but  in  their 
solid  interests  they  were  better  off  than  before.  So  too  in  this 
England  long  ago,  the  old  Saxon  Nobles,  disunited  among  them- 
selves, and  in  power  too  nearly  equal,  could  not  have  governed 
the  country  well ;  Harold  being  slain,  their  last  chance  of  govern- 
ing it,  except  in  anarchy  and  civil  war,  was  over :  a  new  class  of 
strong  Norman  Nobles,  enteiing  with  a  strong  man,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  strong  men  at  the  head  of  them,  and  not  disunited,  but 
united  by  many  ties,  by  their  very  community  of  language  and 
interest,  had  there  been  no  other,  were  in  a  condition  to  govern  it; 
and  did  govern  it,  we  can  believe,  in  some  rather  tolerable  man- 
ner, or  th^  would  not  have  continued  there.    They  acted,  little 
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conscious  of  such  function  on  their  pai-t,  as  an  immense  rolunteor 
Police  Force,  stationed  evei^where,  united,  disciplined,  feudally 
regimented,  ready  for  action ;  strong  Teutonic  men ;  who  on  the 
whole  proved  effective  men,  and  drilled  this  >vild  Teutonic  people 
into  unity  and  peaceable  coopei-ation  better  than  others  could 
liave  done !  How  can-do^  if  we  will  well  intei-pret  it,  unites  itself 
with  ahaU-do  among  moi*tals ;  how  strength  acts  ever  as  the  right- 
aiin  of  justice ,  how  might  and  right,  so  frightfully  discrepant  at 
fii-st,  ai'e  ever  in  the  long-inin  one  and  the  same, — ^is  a  cheering 
consideration,  which  always  in  the  black  tempestuous  vortices  of 
this  world's  history,  will  shine  out  on  us,  like  an  everlasting  polar 
star. 

Of  conquest  we  may  say  tliat  it  never  yet  went  by  brute  force 
and  compulsion ;  conquest  of  that  kind  does  not  endure.  Con* 
quest,  along  with  power  of  compulsion,  an  essential  universally  in 
human  society,  must  bring  benefit  along  with  it,  or  men,  of  the 
ordinaiy  sti'cngth  of  men,  will  fling  it  out.  The  strong  man,  what 
is  he  if  we  will  consider  ?  The  wise  man ;  the  man  with  the  gift 
of  method,  of  faithfulness  and  valour,  all  of  which  are  of  the  basis 
of  wisdom ;  who  has  insight  into  what  is  what,  into  what  will 
follow  out  of  what,  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  do ;  who  is  Jif 
to  administer,  to  direct,  and  guidingly  command :  he  is  the  strong 
man.  His  muscles  and  bones  are  no  stronger  than  oui*s ;  but  his 
soul  is  stronger,  his  soul  is  wiser,  cleai*er, — is  better  and  nobler, 
for  that  is,  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  root  of  all  clearness 
worthy  of  such  a  name.  Beautiful  it  is,  and  a  gleam  from  the 
same  eternal  pole-star  visible  amid  the  destinies  of  men,  that  all 
talent,  all  intellect  is  in  the  first  place  moral ; — ^what  a  world  were 
this  otherwise !  But  it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees,  before  the 
head  can  see :  let  us  know  that ;  and  know  therefore  that  the 
Good  alone  is  deathless  and  victorious,  that  Hope  is  sure  and 
steadfast,  in  all  phases  of  this  *  Place  of  Hope.' — Shiftiness,  quirk, 
attorney-cunning  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  fancies  itself,  and  is  often 
fiemcied,  to  be  talent ;  but  it  is  luckily  mistaken  in  that.  Succeed 
truly  it  does,  what  is  called  succeeding ;  and  even  must  in  general 
succeed,  if  the  disx^ensers  of  success  be  of  due  stupidity:  men  of 
due  stupidity  will  needs  say  to  it,  "  Thou  ai*t  wisdom,  i*ule  thou !" 
Whereupon  it  rules.  But  Nature  answei-s,  "  No,  this  ruling  of 
thine  is  not  according  to  my  laws;  thy  wisdom  was  not  wise 
enough!  Dost  thou  take  me  too  for  a  Quackeiy?  For  a  Con- 
ventionality and  Attoiiieyism?  This  chaff  tliat  thou  sowest  into 
my  bosom,  though  it  pass  at  the  poll-booth  and  elsewhere  for 
Beed-coim,  /  will  not  grow  wheat  out  of  it,  for  it  is  chaff !" 

But  to  return.    Iigustice,  infidelity  to  truth  and  fact  and  Na- 
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iure*8  order,  being  properly  the  one  evil  under  the  sun,  and  the 
feeling  of  iigustice  the  one  intolerable  pain  under  the  sun,  our 
grand  question  as  to  the  condition  of  these  working  men  would 
be :  Is  it  just  ?  And  first  of  all,  What  belief  have  they  themselves 
formed  about  the  justice  of  it?  The  words  they  promulgate  are 
notable  by  way  of  answer ;  their  actions  are  still  more  notable. 
Chartism  with  its  pikes,  Swing  with  his  tinder-box,  speak  a  s^ost 
loud  though  inarticulate  language.  Glasgow  Thuggery  speaks 
aloud  too,  in  a  language  we  may  well  call  infernal.  What  kind 
of'  wild-justioe'  must  it  be  in  the  hearts  of  these  men  that  prompts 
them,  with  cold  deliberation,  in  conclave  assembled,  to  doom  their 
brother  workman,  as  the  deserter  of  his  order  and  his  order's 
cause,  to  die  as  a  traitor  and  deserter;  and  have  him  executed, 
since  not  by  any  public  judge  and  hangman,  then  by  a  private 
one ; — like  yoiu:  old  Chivalry  Femgerioht,  and  Secret-Tribunal,  sud- 
denly in  this  strange  guise  become  new;  suddenly  rising  once 
more  on  the  astonished  eye,  dressed  now  not  in  mail-shirts  but  in 
fustian  jackets,  meeting  not  in  Westplialian  forests  but  in  the 
paved  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow!  Not  loyal  loving  obedience  to 
tliose  placed  over  them,  but  a  far  other  temper,  must  animate 
these  men !  It  is  Mghtfiil  enough.  Such  temper  must  be  wide- 
spread, virulent  among  the  many,  when  even  in  its  worst  acme,  it 
can  take  such  a  form  in  a  few.  But  indeed  decay  of  loyalty  in  all 
senses,  disobedience,  decay  of  religious  faith,  has  long  been  no- 
ticeable and  lamentable  in  this  largest  class,  as  in  other  smaller 
ones.  Bevolt,  sullen  revengeful  humour  of  revolt  against  the  up* 
per  classes,  decreasing  respect  for  what  their  temporal  superiors 
command,  decreasing  fiiith  for  what  theii*  spiritual  superiors  teach, 
is  more  and  more  the  universal  spirit  of  the  lower  classes.  Such 
spirit  may  be  blamed,  may  be  vindicated ;  but  all  men  must  re- 
cognise it  as  extant  there,  all  may  know  that  it  is  mournful,  that 
unless  altered  it  will  be  fatal.  Of  lower  classes  so  related  to  upper, 
happy  nations  are  not  made !  To  whatever  other  griefs  the  lower 
classes  labour  under,  this  bitterest  and  sorest  grief  now  superadds 
itself:  the  unendurable  conviction  that  they  are  unfairly  dealt 
with,  that  their  lot  in  this  world  is  not  founded  on  right,  not  even 
on  necessity  and  might,  is  neither  what  it  should  be,  nor  what  it 
shall  be. 

Or  why  do  we  ask  of  Chartism,  Glasgow  Trades-unions,  and 
such  like  ?  Has  not  broad  Eui*ope  heard  the  question  put,  and 
answered,  on  the  great  scale ;  has  not  a  French  Kbvolution  been? 
Since  the  year  1789,  there  is  now  half-a-century  complete ;  and  a 
French  Revolution  not  yet  complete!  Whosoever  will  look  at 
thAt  enoiinous  Phenomenon  may  find  many  meanings  in  it,  bi^t 
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this  meaning  as  the  ground  of  all :  That  it  was  a  revolt  of  tha 
oppressed  lower  classes  against  the  oppressing  or  neglecting  up- 
per classes :  not  a  French  revolt  only ;  no,  a  European  one ;  fiiU 
of  stem  monition  to  all  countries  of  Europe.  These  Chartisms, 
Badicalisms,  Beform  Bill,  Tithe  Bill,  and  infinite  other  discrfr 
pancy,  and  acrid  alignment  and  jai^gon  that  there  is  yet  to  he,  are 
our  French  Bevolution :  God  gi^ant  that  we,  with  our  hotter  me- 
thods, may  he  ahle  to  transact  it  hy  argument  alone ! 

The  French  Bevolution,  now  that  we  have  sufficiently  exe- 
crated its  horrors  and  crimes,  is  found  to  have  had  withal  a  gi*eat 
meaning  in  it.  As  indeed,  what  great  thing  ever  happened  in 
this  world,  a  world  understood  always  to  he  made  and  governed 
ly  a  Providence  and  Wisdom,  not  hy  an  Unwisdom,  without 
meaning  somewhat?  It  was  a  tolerahly  audible  voice  of  procla- 
mation, and  universal  oyez !  to  all  people,  this  of  three-and-twenty 
years'  close  fighting,  sieging,  conflagrating,  with  a  million  or  two 
of  men  shot  dead :  the  world  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  it 
was  verily  meant  in  earnest,  that  same  Phenomenon,  and  had  its 
own  reasons  for  appearing  there !  Which  accordingly  the  world 
begins  now  to  do.  The  French  Bevolution  is  seen,  or  begins 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  *  as  the  crowning  phenomenon  of  our  Mo- 

*  dern  Time  ;*  *  the  inevitable  stern  end  of  much ;  the  fearful,  but 

*  also  wonderfiil,  indispensable  and  sternly  beneficent  beginning  of 

*  much.'  He  who  would  undei-stand  the  stniggling  convulsive  un- 
rest of  European  society,  in  any  and  every  country,  at  this  day, 
may  read  it  in  broad  glaring  lines  there,  in  that  the  most  convul- 
sive phenomenon  of  the  last  thousand  years.  Europe  lay  pining, 
obstructed,  moribund;  quack-ridden,  hag-ridden, — ^is  there  a  hag, 
or  spectre  of  the  Pit,  so  baleful,  hideous  as  your  accredited  quack, 
were  he  never  so  dose-shaven,  mild-spoken,  plausible  to  himself 
and  others?  Quack-ridden :  in  that  one  word  lies  all  misery  what- 
soever. Speciosity  in  all  departments  usurps  the  place  of  reality, 
thrusts  reality  away ;  instead  of  performance,  there  is  appearance 
of  performance.  The  quack  is  a  Falsehood  Incarnate;  and  speaks, 
and  makes  and  does  mere  falsehoods,  which  Nature  with  her  ve- 
racity has  to  disown.  As  chief  priest,  as  chief  govenior,  he  stands 
tliere,  intrusted  with  much.  The  husbandman  of '  Time's  Seed- 
field  ;'  he  is  tlie  world's  hired  sower,  hired  and  solemnly  appointed 
to  sow  the  kind  true  earth  with  wheat  tliis  year,  that  next  year 
all  men  may  have  bread.  He,  miserable  mortal,  deceiving  and 
self-deceiving,  sows  it,  as  we  said,  not  with  com  but  with  chaff; 
the  world  nothing  doubting,  harrows  it  in,  pays  him  his  wages, 
dismisses  him  with  blessing,  and — next  year  there  has  no  com 
sprang.    Nature  has  disowned  the  chaff,  declined  growing  cha^, 
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and  behold  now  there  is  no  I  read !  It  becomes  necessary,  in  such 
case,  to  do  several  things ;  not  soft  things  some  of  them,  but 
hard. 

Nay  we  ^WU  add  that  the  very  circumstance  of  quacks  in  un- 
usual quantity  getting  domination,  indicates  that  the  heai*t  of  the 
world  is  already  wrong.  The  impostor  is  false ;  but  neither  ai*e 
his  dupes  altogether  tine :  is  not  his  first  grand  dupe  the  falsest 
of  all, — himself  namely  ?  Sincere  men,  of  never  so  limited  intel- 
lect, have  an  instinct  for  disciiminating  sincerity.  The  cunning- 
est  Mephistoplieles  cannot  deceive  a  simple  Margaret  of  honest 
heart ;  *  it  stands  iviitten  on  his  brow.'  Masses  of  people  capable 
of  being  led  away  by  quacks  are  themselves  of  pailially  untrue 
spirit.  Alas,  in  such  times  it  grows  to  be  the  universal  belief, 
sole  accredited  kno  win  guess,  and  the  contraiy  of  it  accounted 
puerile  enthusiasm,  this  soiTOwfuUest  dUhehei  that  there  is  pro- 
perly speaking  any  ti*uth  in  the  world ;  that  the  world  was,  has 
been  or  ever  can  be  guided,  except  by  simulation,  dissimulation, 
and  the  sufficiently  dextrous  practice  of  pretence.  The  faith  of 
men  is  dead  :  in  what  has  guineas  in  its  pocket,  beefeatei*s  riding 
behind  it,  and  cannons  tiTindling  before  it,  they  can  believe;  in 
what  has  none  of  tliese  things  they  cannot  believe.  Sense  for  the 
tiiie  and  false  is  lost;  there  is  properly  no  longer  any  true  or 
false.  It  is  the  heyday  of  Imposture ;  of  Semblance  recognising 
itself,  and  getting  itself  recognised,  for  Substance.  Gaping  mul- 
titudes listen ;  unlistening  multitudes  see  not  but  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  in  the  order  of  Nature.  Earnest  men,  one  of  a  million, 
shut  their  lips ;  suppressing  thoughts,  which  there  are  no  words 
to  utter.  To  them  it  is  too  visible  that  spiritual  life  has  departed ; 
that  material  life,  in  whatsoever  figure  of  it,  cannot  long  remain 
behind.  To  them  it  seems  as  if  our  Europe  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centuiy,  long  hag-ridden,  vexed  with  foul  enchanters,  to  the  length 
now  of  gorgeous  Domdaniel  Pares  aux-cerfs  and  *  Peasants  living 
on  meal-husks  and  boiled  gi*ass,*  had  verily  sunk  do>vn  to  die  and 
dissolve;  and  were  now,  witli  its  French  Philosophisms,  Hume 
Scepticisms,  Diderot  Atheisms,  maundering  in  the  final  delira 
tion ;  writhing,  with  its  Seven-years  Silesian  robber-wars,  in  the 
final  agony.  Gloiy  to  God,  our  Europe  was  not  to  die  but  to  live! 
Our  Europe  rose  like  a  frenzied  giant ;  shook  all  that  poisonous 
magician  ti-umpery  to  right  and  left,  tmmpling  it  stormfuUy  under 
foot ;  and  declai*ed  aloud  that  there  was  strength  in  him,  not  for 
life  only,  but  for  new  and  infinitely  wider  life.  Antieus-like  the 
giant  had  struck  his  foot  once  more  upon  Reality  and  the  £ai*th ; 
there  only,  if  in  this  Universe  at  all,  lay  strength  and  healing  for 
him.    Heaven  knows,  it  was  not  a  gentle  process ;  no  wonder  that 
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ft  was  a  fearful  process,  this  same  '  Phoenix  fire-consummation  V 
But  the  alteiiiative  was  it  or  death ;  the  merciful  Heavens,  merci* 
fill  in  their  severity,  sent  us  it  rather. 

And  so  the  *  rip[hts  of  man'  were  to  be  wiitten  down  on  paper ; 
and  experimentally  Avrought  upon  towards  elaboration,  in  huge 
battle  and  wrestle,  element  conflicting  with  element,  from  side  to 
side  of  this  eai*th,  for  tliree-and-twenty  yeai*s.  Rights  of  man, 
wrongs  of  man  ?  It  is  a  question  which  has  swallowed  whole  na- 
tions and  genei-ations ;  a  question — on  which  we  will  not  enter 
here.  Far  be  it  from  us !  Logic  has  small  business  with  this 
question  at  present ;  logic  has  no  plummet  that  will  sound  it  at 
any  time.  But  indeed  the  rights  of  man,  as  has  been  not  unaptly 
remai'ked,  are  little  worth  ascertaining  in  comparison  to  the  mighU 
of  man, — to  what  portion  of  his  rights  he  has  any  chance  of  being 
able  to  make  good !  The  accurate  final  rights  of  man  lie  in  tlie 
fai-  deeps  of  the  Ideal,  where  '  the  Ideal  weds  itself  to  the  Possi- 
ble,* as  the  PhilosopheiTS  say.  The  ascertainable  temporaiy  rights 
of  man  vary  not  a  little,  according  to  place  and  time.  They 
are  known  to  depend  much  on  what  a  man's  convictions  of  them 
ai*e.  The  Highland  wife,  with  her  husband  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows, patted  him  on  the  shoulder  (if  there  be  historical  ti*uth  in 
Joseph  Miller),  and  said  amid  her  tears :  "  Go  up,  Donald,  my 
man ;  the  Laird  bids  ye."  To  her  it  seemed  the  rights  of  lairds 
were  great,  the  rights  of  men  small ;  and  she  acquiesced.  Deputy 
Lapoule,  in  the  Salle  des  Menus  at  Versailles,  on  the  4th  of  August 
1789,  demanded  (he  did  actually '  demand,*  and  by  unanimous  vote 
obtain)  that  the  *  obsolete  law'  authorising  a  Seigneur,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  chase  or  other  needful  fatigue,  to  slaughter  not 
above  two  of  his  vassals,  and  refresh  his  feet  in  their  waim  blood 
and  bowels,  should  be '  abrogated.'  From  such  obsolete  law,  or 
mad  ti-adition  and  phantasm  of  an  obsolete  law,  down  to  any  coni- 
law,  game-law,  rotten-borough  law,  or  other  law  or  practice  cla- 
moured of  in  this  time  of  oure,  the  distance  ti-avelled  over  is 
great! — ^What  are  the  rights  of  men?  All  men  are  justified  in 
demanding  and  searching  for  their  rights;  moreover,  justified  or 
not,  they  will  do  it :  by  Chartisms,  Radicalisms,  French  Revolu- 
tions, or  whatsoever  methods  they  have.  Rights  surely  are  right: 
on  tlie  otlier  hand,  this  other  saying  is  most  tine,  *  Use  every  man 
according  to  his  rights,  and  who  shall  escape  whipping?'  These 
two  tilings,  we  say,  are  both  time ;  and  both  ai*e  essential  to  make 
up  the  whole  tinith.  All  good  men  know  always  and  feel,  each  for 
himself,  that  the  one  is  not  less  true  than  the  other;  and  act 
accordingly.  The  contradiction  is  of  the  surface  only ;  as  in  op- 
posite sides  of  the  same  fact :  universal  in  this  duulisni  of  a  life  we 
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have.    Between  these  two  extremes,  Society  and  all  human  things 
must  fluctuatingly  adjust  themselves  the  best  they  can. 

And  yet  that  there  is  verily  a '  rights  of  man*  let  no  mortal 
doubt.  An  ideal  of  right  does  dwell  in  all  men,  in  all  arrange- 
ments, pactions  and  procedures  of  men :  it  is  to  this  ideal  of  right, 
more  and  more  developing  itself  as  it  is  more  and  more  approxi- 
mated to,  that  human  Society  forever  tends  and  struggles.  We 
say  also  that  any  given  thing  either  it  uigust  or  else  just ;  however 
obscure  the  arguings  and  strugghngs  on  it  be,  the  thing  in  itself 
there  as  it  lies,  infallibly  enough,  is  the  one  or  the  other.  To  which 
let  us  add  only  this,  the  first,  last  article  of  faith,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  faith  among  men,  That  nothing  which  is  unjust  can 
hope  to  continue  in  this  world.  A  faith  true  in  all  times,  more  or 
less  forgotten  in  most,  but  altogether  frightfully  brought  to  remem- 
brance again  in  ours !  Lyons  fusilladings,  Nantes  noyadiugs,  reigns 
of  terror,  and  such  other  universal  battle-thunder  and  explosion ; 
these,  if  we  will  understand  them,  were  but  a  new  irrefi-agable 
preaching  abroad  of  that.  It  would  appear  that  Speciosities  which 
are  not  Realities  cannot  any  longer  inhabit  this  world.  It  would 
appear  that  the  unjust  thing  has  no  friend  in  the  Heaven,  and  a 
majority  against  it  on  the  Earth ;  nay  that  i<  has  at  bottom  all  men 
for  its  enemies ;  that  it  may  take  shelter  in  this  fallacy  and  then 
in  that,  but  will  be  hunted  from  fallacy  to  fallacy  till  it  find  no  fed- 
lacy  to  shelter  in  any  more,  but  must  march  and  go  elsewhither; 
— ^Uiat,  in  a  word,  it  ought  to  prepare  incessantly  for  decent  depar- 
ture, before  indecent  departure,  ignominious  dramming  out,  nay 
savage  smiting  out  and  burning  out,  overtake  it !  Alas,  was  that 
such  new  tidings  ?  Is  it  not  firom  of  old  indubitable,  that  Untruth, 
Irgustice  which  is  but  acted  untruth,  has  no  power  to  continue  in 
this  true  Universe  of  ours  ?  The  tidings  was  world-old,  or  older, 
as  old  as  the  Fall  of  Ludfer :  and  yet  in  that  epoch  unhappily  it 
was  new  tidings,  unexpected,  incredible ;  and  there  had  to  be  such 
earthquakes  and  shakings  of  the  nations  before  it  could  be  listened 
to,  and  laid  to  heart  even  slightly!  Let  us  lay  it  to  heart,  let  us 
know  it  well,  that  new  shakings  be  not  needed.  Known  and  laid 
to  heart  it  must  everywhere  be,  before  peace  can  pretend  to  come. 
This  seems  to  us  the  secret  of  our  convulsed  era ;  this  which  is  so 
easily  written,  which  is  and  has  been  and  will  be  so  hard  to  bring 
to  pass.  All  true  men,  high  and  low,  each  in  his  sphere,  are  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  bringing  it  to  pass ;  all  false  and  half- 
true  men  are  fruitlessly  spending  themselves  to  hinder  it  fronji 
coming  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE. 

From  all  which  enormous  events,  with  truths  old  and  new  embo- 
died in  them,  what  innumerable  practical  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn !  Events  ai'e  ^vritten  lessons,  glaring  in  huge  hieroglyphic 
picture-writing,  that  all  may  read  and  know  them :  the  ten*or  and 
horror  they  inspire  is  but  the  note  of  preparation  for  the  truth 
they  are  to  teach ;  a  mere  waste  of  terror  if  that  be  not  learned. 
Inferences  enough ;  most  didactic,  practically  applicable  in  all  de- 
partments of  English  things  !  One  inference,  but  one  inclusive  of 
all,  shall  content  us  here ;  this  namely :  That  Laissez-faire  has  as 
good  as  done  its  part  in  a  gi'eat  many  provinces ;  tliat  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Working  Classes,  Ixiissez-faire  having  passed  its  New 
Poor-Ijaw,  has  reached  the  suicidal  point,  and  now,  as/<?Zo-<7e-w,lies 
dying  there,  in  torchlight  meetings  and  such  like ;  that,  in  brief,  a 
government  of  the  under  classes  by  the  upper  on  a  principle  of 
Let  alone  is  no  longer  possible  in  England  in  these  days.  This  is 
the  one  inference  inclusive  of  all.  For  there  can  be  no  acting  or 
doing  of  any  kind,  till  it  be  recognised  that  there  is  a  thing  to  be 
done ;  the  thing  once  recognised,  doing  in  a  thousand  shapes  be- 
comes possible.  The  Working  Classes  cannot  any  longer  go  on 
ndthout  govei-nment ;  without  being  actually  guided  and  governed ; 
England  cannot  subsist  in  peace  till,  by  some  means  or  other,  some 
guidance  and  government  for  them  is  found. 

For,  alas,  on  us  too  the  rude  tmth  has  come  home.  Wrappages 
and  speciosities  all  worn  off,  the  haggard  naked  fact  speaks  to  us : 
Are  these  millions  taught  ?  Are  these  millions  guided  ?  We  have 
A  Church,  the  venerable  embodiment  of  ah  idea  which  may  well 
call  itself  divine ;  which  our  fathers  for  long  ages,  feeling  it  to  be 
divine,  have  been  embodying  as  we  see :  it  is  a  Church  well  fur- 
nished with  equipments  and  appurtenances ;  educated  in  univerai- 
ties ;  rich  in  money;  set  on  high  places  that  it  may  be  conspicuous 
to  all,  honoured  of  all.  We  have  an  Aristocracy  of  landed  wealth 
and  commercial  wealth,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  law-making  and  the 
law-administering ;  an  Aristocracy  rich,  powerful,  long  secure  in 
its  place ;  an  Aristocracy  with  more  faculty  put  free  into  its  hands 
than  was  ever  before,  in  any  country  or  time,  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  class  of  men.  This  Church  answers :  Tes,  the  people  are 
taught  This  Aristocracy,  astonishment  in  every  feature,  answers : 
Yes,  surely  the  people  are  guided  I  Do  we  not  pass  what  Acts  of 
parliament  are  needfiil ;  as  many  as  thirty-nine  for  the  shooting  o/ 
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the  partiidges  alone?  Are  there  not  treadmills,  gibbets;  even 
hospitals,  poor-rates.  New  Poor-Law?  So  answers  Church ;  so  an- 
swers Aristocracy,  astonishment  in  eveiy  feature. — Fact,  in  the 
mean  while,  takes  his  lucifer-box,  sets  fire  to  wheatrstacks ;  sheds 
an  ail-too  dismal  light  on  several  things.  Fact  searches  for  his 
thu'd-rate  potatoe,  not  in  the  meekest  humour,  six-and-ihirty  weeks 
each  year ;  and  does  not  find  it.  Fact  passionately  joins  Messiah 
Thom  of  Canterbury,  and  has  himself  shot  for  a  new  fifth-monarchy 
brought  in  by  Bedlam.  Fact  holds  his  fustian-jacket  Fenigericht  in 
Glasgow  City.  Fact  carts  his  Petition  over  London  streets,  beg- 
ging that  you  would  simply  have  the  goodness  to  grant  him  uni- 
versal suffi-age,  and  '  the  five  points,'  by  way  of  remedy.  These  are 
not  s^nnptoms  of  teaching  and  guiding. 

Nay,  at  bottom,  is  it  not  a  singular  thing  this  of  LaisseZ'/airet 
fi'om  the  first  oiigin  of  it?  As  good  as  an  abdication  on  the  part  of 
govci7ioi*s ;  an  admission  tliat  they  are  henceforth  incompetent  to 
govern,  that  they  are  not  there  to  govern  at  all,  but  to  do — one 
knows  not  what !  The  universal  demand  of  Laissez-faire  by  a  people 
from  its  governors  or  upper  classes,  is  a  soft-sounding  demand;  hue 
it  is  only  one  step  removed  from  the  fatallest.  *  Laissez-faire j'  ex- 
claims a  sai'donic  Gennan  writer,  *  Wliat  is  this  universal  cry  for 
'  Laissezfaire  f  Does  it  mean  that  human  affairs  requii'e  no  guidance ; 
'  that  wisdom  and  forethought  cannot  guide  them  better  than  folly 
'  and  accident?  Alas,  does  it  not  mean :  '*8uch  guidance  is  worse 
'  than  none !  Leave  us  alone  of  your  guidance ;  eat  your  wages,  and 
'  sleep !" '  And  now  if  guidance  have  grown  indispensable,  and  the 
sleep  continue,  what  becomes  of  the  sleep  and  its  wages  ? — In  those 
entirely  surprising  circumstances  to  which  the  Eighteenth  Century 
had  brought  us,  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  Laissezfaire  was  a  rea- 
sonable cry; — as  indeed,  in  all  circumstances,  for  a  wise  governor 
there  will  be  meaning-  in  the  principle  of  it.  To  wise  governors 
you  will  cry:  "  See  what  you  will,  and  will  not,  let  alone."  To  un- 
wise governors,  to  hungry  Greeks  throttling  down  hungry  Greeks 
on  the  floor  of  a  St.  Stephens,  you  will  cry:  *'  Let  all  things  alone; 
for  Heaven's  sake,  meddle  ye  with  notliing !"  How  Laissezfaire 
may  adjust  itself  in  other  provinces  we  say  not:  but  we  do  venture 
to  say,  and  ask  whether  events  everywhere,  in  world-histoiy  and  . 
parish-history,  in  all  manner  of  dialects  ai-e  not  saying  it.  That  in 
regard  to  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  their  governance  and 
guidance,  the  principle  of  Laissezfaire  has  teiminated,  and  is  no 
longer  appUcable  at  all,  in  this  Europe  of  ours,  still  less  in  this 
England  of  oui*s.  Not  misgovemmcnt,  nor  yet  no-government; 
only  government  will  now  serve.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  '  five 
points/  if  we  will  underatand  them  ?    Wliat  are  all  popular  com- 
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motions  and  maddest  bellowing»,  from  Peterloo  to  the  Place-de- 
Gi'eve  itself?  Bello  wings,  twai-ticulate  cries  as  of  a  dumb  creature 
in  rage  and  pain ;  to  the  ear  of  wisdom  they  are  inarticulate  pi'ayei's : 
**  Guide  me,  govern  me !  I  am  mad  and  miserable,  and  cannot 
guide  myself!"  Surely  of  all '  rights  of  man,'  this  right  of  the  igno- 
rant man  to  be  guided  by  the  wiser,  to  be,  gently  or  forcibly,  held 
in  the  true  course  by  him,  is  the  indisputablest.  Nature  herself 
ordains  it  from  the  firat ;  Society  struggles  towards  perfection  by 
enforcing  and  accomplishing  it  more  and  more.  If  Freedom  have 
any  meaning,  it  means  ei^joyment  of  this  right,  wherein  all  other 
rights  are  enjoyed.  It  is  a  sacred  right  and  duty,  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  summary  of  all  social  duties  whatsoever  between  the  two. 
Why  does  the  one  toil  with  his  hands,  if  the  other  be  not  to  toil, 
still  more  unweariedly,  with  heart  and  head  ?  The  brawny  crafts- 
man finds  it  no  child's-play  to  mould  his  unpliant  rugged  masses ; 
neither  is  guidance  of  men  a  dilettantism :  what  it  becomes  when 
treated  as  a  dilettantism,  we  may  see !  The  wild  horse  bounds 
homeless  through  the  wilderness,  is  not  led  to  stall  and  manger; 
but  neither  does  he  toil  for  you,  but  for  himself  only. 

Demociucy,  we  are  well  aware,  what  is  called  '  self-government' 
of  the  multitude  by  the  multitude,  is  in  words  the  thing  everywhere 
passionately  clamoured  for  at  present.  Democracy  makes  rapid 
progress  in  these  latter  times,  and  ever  more  rapid,  in  a  perilous 
accelerative  ratio ;  towai'ds  democracy,  and  that  only,  the  progress 
of  things  is  everywhere  tending  as  to  the  final  goal  and  winning- 
post.  So  think,  so  clamour  the  multitudes  eveiywhere.  And  yet 
all  men  may  see,  whose  sight  is  good  for  much,  that  in  democracy 
can  lie  no  finality;  that  with  the  completest  winning  of  democracy 
there  is  nothing  yet  w^on,— except  emptiness,  and  the  free  chance 
to  win !  Democracy  is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  a  self-cancelling  busi- 
ness ;  and  gives  in  the  long-run  a  net  result  of  zero.  Where  no 
government  is  wanted,  save  that  of  the  paiish-constable,  as  in  Ame- 
rica with  its  boundless  soil,  every  man  being  able  to  find  work  and 
recompense  for  himself,  democracy  may  subsist;  not  elsewhere, 
except  briefly,  as  a  swift  transition  towards  something  other  and 
farther.  Democracy  never  yet,  that  we  heard  of,  was  able  to  accom- 
plish much  work,  beyond  that  same  cancelling  of  itself.  Rome  and 
Athens  are  themes  for  the  schools ;  unexceptionable  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  Rome  and  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  if  we  look  practically, 
we  shall  find  that  it  was  not  by  loud  voting  and  debating  of  many, 
but  by  wise  insight  and  ordering  of  a  few  that  the  work  was  done. 
So  is  it  ever,  so  will  it  ever  be.  The  French  Convention  was  a 
Parliament  elected  *  by  the  five  pointp,'  with  ballotrboxes,  universal 
sui&ages,  and  what  not,  as  perfectly  as  Parhament  can  hope  to  be 
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in  this  world;  and  had  indeed  a  pretty  spell  of  work  to  do,  and  did 
it.  The  French  Gonyention  had  to  cease  from  being  a  free  Parlisr 
ment,  and  become  more  arbitraiy  than  any  Sultan  Bsgazet,  before 
it  could  80  much  as  subsist.  It  had  to  purge  out  its  argumentative 
Girondins,  elect  its  Supreme  Committee  of  Saiut,  guillotine  into 
silence  and  extinction  all  that  gainsayed  it,  and  rule  and  work  liters 
ally  by  the  sternest  despotism  ever  seen  in  Europe,  before  it  could 
i*u1e  at  all.  Napoleon  was  not  president  of  a  republic ;  Cromwell 
tried  hard  to  rule  in  that  way,  but  found  that  he  could  not.   These, 

*  the  armed  soldiers  of  democracy,*  had  to  chain  democracy  under 
their  feet,  and  become  despots  over  it,  before  they  could  work  out 
the  eainest  obscure  purpose  of  democracy  itself!  Democracy,  take 
it  where  you  will  in  our  Europe,  is  found  but  as  a  regulated  method 
of  rebelliou  and  abrogation ;  it  abrogates  the  old  arrangement  of 
things ;  and  leaves,  as  we  say,  zero  and  vacuily  for  the  institution 
of  a  new  arrangement.  It  is  the  consummation  of  No-government 
and  Laissez-faire.  It  may  be  natural  for  our  Europe  at  present ; 
but  cannot  be  the  ultimatum  of  it.   Not  towards  the  impossibility, 

*  self-government'  of  a  multitude  by  a  multitude;  but  towainis  some 
possibility,  government  by  the  wisest,  does  bewildered  Europe 
struggle.  The  blessedest  possibility:  not  misgovemment,  not 
Laissez-faire,  but  veritable  government !  Cannot  one  discern  too, 
across  all  democratic  turbulence,  clattering  of  ballot-boxes  and  in- 
finite sorrowful  jangle,  needful  or  not,  that  this  at  bottom  is  the 
wish  and  prayer  of  all  human  hearts,  everywhere  and  at  all  times : 
'*  Give  me  a  leader;  a  true  leader,  not  a  f^e  sham-leader;  a  true 
leader,  that  he  may  guide  me  on  the  true  way,  that  I  may  be  loyal 
to  him,  that  I  may  swear  fealty  to  him  and  foUow  him,  and  feel  that 
it  is  well  with  me !"  The  relation  of  the  taught  to  their  teacher, 
of  the  loyal  subject  to  his  guiding  king,  is,  under  one  shape  or 
another,  the  vital  element  of  human  Society;  indispensable  to  it, 
perennial  in  it ;  without  which,  as  a  body  reft  of  its  soul,  it  falls 
do>vn  into  death,  and  with  horrid  noisome  dissolution  passes  away 
and  disappears. 

But  verily  in  these  times,  with  their  new  stem  Evangel,  that 
SpeciositieB  which  are  not  Realities  can  no  longer  be,  all  Aristo- 
cracies, Priesthoods,  Persons  in  Authority,  are  called  upon  to  con- 
sider. What  is  an  Aristocracy  ?  A  corporation  of  the  Best,  of 
the  Bravest  To  this  joyfully,  with  heart-loyalty,  do  men  pay  the 
half  of  their  substance,  to  equip  and  decorate  their  Best,  to  lodge  . 
them  in  palaces,  set  them  high  over  alL  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
men,  in  every  time,  to  hougur  and  love  their  Best ;  to  know  no 
limits  in  honouring  them.    Whatsoever  Aristocracy  is  etill  a  cor- 
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poi-ation  of  the  Best,  is  safe  from  all  peril,  and  the  land  it  rules  is 
a  safe  and  blessed  land.  Whatsoever  Aristocracy  does  not  even 
attempt  to  be  that,  but  only  to  wear  the  clothes  of  that,  is  not 
safe ;  neither  is  the  land  it  niles  in  safe !  For  this  now  is  our 
sad  lot,  that  we  must  find  a  real  Aidstocracy,  that  an  apparent 
Aiistocracy,  how  plausible  soever,  has  become  inadequate  for  uff. 
One  way  or  other,  the  world  will  absolutely  need  to  be  governed ; 
if  not  by  this  class  of  men,  then  by  that.  One  can  predict,  with- 
out gift  of  prophecy,  that  the  era  of  routine  is  nearly  ended. 
Wisdom  and  faculty  alone,  faithful,  valiant,  ever-zealous,  not  plea- 
sant but  painful,  continual  effort,  will  suffice.  Cost  what  it  may, 
by  one  means  or  another,  the  toiling  multitudes  of  this  pei'plexed, 
over-crowded  Europe  must  and  >vill  find  governors.  *  Laissez-faire^ 
Leave  them  to  do  ?*  The  thing  they  will  do,  if  so  left,  is  too  fright- 
ful to  think  of!  It  has  been  done  once,  in  sight  of  the  whole  earth, 
in  these  generations  :  can  it  need  to  be  done  a  second  time  ? 

For  a  Priesthood,  in  like  manner,  whatsoever  its  titles,  posses- 
sions, professions,  there  is  but  one  question:  Does  it  teach  and 
spiritually  guide  this  people,  yea  or  no?  If  yea,  then  is  all  well. 
But  if  no,  then  let  it  strive  eai-nestly  to  alter,  for  as  yet  there  is 
nothing  well  1  Nothing,  we  say:  and  indeed  is  not  this  that  we 
call  spuitual  guidance  properly  the  soul  of  the  whole,  the  life  and 
eyesight  of  the  whole  ?  The  world  asks  of  its  Church  in  these 
times,  more  passionately  than  of  any  other  Institution  any  ques- 
tion, "  Canst  thou  teach  us  or  not  ?" — ^A  Priesthood  in  France, 
when  the  world  asked,  "  What  canst  thou  do  for  us  ?"  answered 
only,  aloud  and  ever  louder,  "Are  we  not  of  God?  Invested 
witi  all  power  ?"--:till  at  length  France  cut  short  this  controversy 
too,  in  what  frightful  way  we  know.  To  all  men  who  believed  in 
the  Church,  to  all  men  who  believed  in  God  and  the  soul  of  man, 
there  was  no  issue  of  the  French  Revolution  half  so  sorrowful  as 
that.  France  cast  out  its  benighted  blind  Priesthood  into  de- 
struction ;  yet  with  what  a  loss  to  France  also !  A  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, what  we  may  well  call  such ;  and  this  where  continuity  is 
so  momentous :  the  New,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  now  grow  out 
of  the  Old,  but  is  severed  sheer  asunder  from  the  Old, — ^how  much 
lies  wasted  in  that  gap  !  That  one  whole  generation  of  thinkers 
should  be  without  a  religion  to  believe,  or  even  to  contradict ; 
that  Christianity,  in  thinking  France,  should  as  it  were  ^eide  away 
so  long  into  a  remote  extraneous  tradition,  was  one  of  the  saddest 
fiftcts  connected  with  the  future  of  that  countiy.  Look  at  such 
Political  and  Moral  Philosophies,  St.-Simonisms,  Bobert-Macair- 
isms,  and  the  *  Literature  of  Desperation* !  Kingship  was  perhaps 
but  a  cheap  waste,  compared  with  this  of  the  Pries tship ;  under 
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which  France  still,  all  but  unconsciously,  laboura  ;  and  may  long 
labour,  remediless  the  while.  Let  others  consider  it,  and  take 
wau*ning  by  it !  France  is  a  pregnant  example  in  all  ways.  Aris- 
tocracies that  do  not  govern,  Priesthoods  that  do  not  teach  ;  the 
miseiy  of  that,  and  the  misery  of  altering  that, — ^ai-e  written  in 
Belshazzar  fire-letters  on  the  history  of  France. 

Or  does  the  Biitish  reader,  safe  in  the  assurance  that '  Eng- 
land is  not  France,'  call  all  this  unpleasant  doctrine  of  ours  ideo- 
logy, pei*fectibility,  and  a  vacant  dream  ?  Does  the  British  reader, 
lesting  on  the  faith  that  what  has  been  these  two  generations  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the  end,  assert  to  himself  that 
things  are  already  as  they  can  be,  as  they  must  be ;  that  on  the 
whole,  no  Upper  Classes  did  ever  *  govern'  the  Lower,  in  this  sense 
of  governing  ?  BeUeve  it  not,  O  British  reader !  Man  is  man  eveiy- 
where ;  dislikes  to  have  '  sensible  species'  and  '  ghosts  of  defunct 
bodies*  foisted  on  him,  in  England  even  as  in  France.  How  much 
the  Upper  Classes  did  actually,  in  any  the  most  perfect  Feudal 
time,  return  to  the  Under  by  way  of  recompense,  in  govei*nment, 
guidance,  protection,  we  will  not  undertake  to  specify  here.  .  In 
Charity-Balls,  Soup-Eitchens,  in  Quaii;er-Sessions,  Prison-Disci- 
pline and  Treadmills,  we  can  well  believe  the  old  Feudal  Aristo- 
cracy not  to  have  surpassed  the  new.  Yet  we  do  say  that  the  old 
Aiistocracy  were  the  governors  of  the  Lower  Classes,  the  guides 
of  the  Lower  Classes ;  and  even,  at  bottom,  that  they  existed  as 
an  Aiistocracy  because  they  were  found  adequate  for  that.  Not 
by  Charity-Balls  and  Soup-Kitchens ;  not  so ;  far  otherwise !  But 
it  was  their  happiness  that,  in  struggling  for  their  own  objects, 
they  had  to  govern  the  Lower  Classes,  even  in  this  sense  of  go- 
verning. For,  in  one  word,  Cash  Payment  had  not  then  grown  to 
be  the  universal  sole  nexus  of  man  to  man ;  it  was  something 
other  than  money  that  the  high  then  expected  from  the  low,  and 
could  not  Uve  without  getting  from  the  low.  Not  as  buyer  and 
seller  alone,  of  land  or  what  else  it  might  be,  but  in  many  senses 
still  as  soldier  and  captain,  as  clansman  and  head,  as  loyal  subject 
and  guiding  king,  was  the  low  related  to  the  high.  With  the  su- 
preme triumph  of  Cash,  a  changed  time  has  entered ;  there  must 
a  changed  Aristocracy  enter.  We  invite  the  British  reader  to  me- 
ditate earnestly  on  these  things. 

Another  thing,  which  the  British  reader  often  reads  and  hears 
in  this  time,  is  worth  his  meditating  for  a  moment :  That  Society 
*  exists  for  the  protection  of  property.'  To  which  it  is  added,  thai 
the  poor  man  also  has  property,  namely,  his  '  labour,'  and  the  fif- 
teen-pence or  three-and-sixpence  a-day  he  can  get  for  that.  True 
enough,  O  friends,  '  for  protecting  property  f  most  true :  and  iu- 
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deed  if  you  mil  once  sufficiently  enforce  that  Eighth  Command- 
ment, the  whole  *  rights  of  man'  are  well  cai-ed  for ;  I  kiH)w  no 
better  definition  of  the  rights  of  man.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou 
ihaU  not  be  stolen  from:  what  a  Society  were  that;  Plato's  Repub- 
lie,  More*8  Utopia  mere  emblems  of  it !  Give  every  man  what 
is  his,  the  accurate  price  of  what  he  has  done  and  been,  no  man 
shall  any  more  complain,  neither  shall  the  earth  suffer  any  more, 
For  the  protection  of  property,  in  very.ti-uth,  and  for  that  alone: 
— And  now  what  is  thy  property?  That  parchment  title-deed, 
that  pui-se  thou  buttonest  in  thy  breeches-pocket  ?  Is  that  thy 
valuable  property  ?  Unhappy  brother,  most  poor  insolvent  bro- 
tlier,  I  ^vithout  parchment  at  all,  with  purse  oftenest  in  the  flaccid 
state,  imponderous,  which  will  not  fling  against  the  wind,  have 
quite  other  property  than  that !  I  have  the  mii-aculous  breath 
of  Life  in  me,  breathed  into  my  nostrils  by  Almighty  God.  I  have 
aflections,  thoughts,  a  godgiven  capability  to  be  and  do ;  rights, 
therefore, — the  right  for  instance  to  thy  love  if  I  love  thee,  to  thy 
guidance  if  I  obey  thee  :  the  sti-angest  rights,  whereof  in  church- 
pulpits  one  still  heai-s  something,  though  almost  unintelligible 
now ;  rights  stretching  high  into  Immensity,  fai-  into  Eternity  I  Fif- 
teen-pence a-day;  three-and-sixpence  aday;  eight  hundred  pounds 
and  odd  a-day,  dost  thou  call  that  my  property  ?  I  value  that  lit- 
tle ;  little  all  I  could  purchase  \nth  that.  For  truly,  as  is  said,  what 
matters  it?  In  torn  boots,  in  soft-hung  camages-and-four,  a  man 
gets  always  to  his  journey's  end.  Soci-ates  walked  bai-efoot,  or  in 
wooden  shoes,  and  yet  ai-rived  happily.  They  never  asked  him, 
Ifliat  shoes  or  conveyance  ?  never,  What  wages  hadst  thou  ?  but 
simply.  What  work  didst  thou? — Property,  O  brother?  *  Of  my  veiy 
body  I  have  but  a  life-rent.'  As  for  this  flaccid  purse  of  mine,  'tis 
something,  nothing ;  has  been  the  slave  of  pickpockets,  cutthroats, 
Jew-brokers,  gold-dust  robbers ;  'twas  his,  'tis  mine ; — 'tis  thine, 
if  thou  care  much  to  steal  it.  But  my  soul,  breathed  into  me  by 
God,  my  Me  and  what  capability  is  there ;  that  is  mine,  and  I  will 
resist  the  stealing  of  it.  I  call  that  mine  and  not  thine ;  I  will 
keep  that,  and  do  what  work  I  can  with  it :  God  has  given  it  mc, 
the  Devil  shall  not  take  it  away  !  Alas,  my  friends.  Society  exists 
and  has  existed  for  a  great  many  pui-poses,  not  so  easy  to  specify ! 
Society,  it  is  understood,  does  not  in  any  age  prevent  a  man 
from  being  what  he  can  be.  A  sooty  African  can  become  a  Tons- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  a  murderous  Three-fingered  Jack,  let  the  yellow 
West  Indies  say  to  it  what  they  will.  A  Scottish  Poet,  *  proud  of 
his  name  and  country,'  can  apply  fervently  to  '  Gentlemen  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt,'  and  become  a  ganger  of  beer-barrels,  and  tra- 
gical immortal  broken-hearted  Singer;  the  stifled  echo  of  his  m^ 
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lody  audible  through  long  centuries,  one  other  note  in  *  that  sacred 
Miserere*  that  rises  up  to  Heaven,  out  of  all  times  and  lands.  What 
I  can  be  thou  decidedly  \\ilt  not  hinder  me  from  being.  Nay 
even  for  being  what  I  could  be,  I  have  the  strangest  claims  on  thee, 
—not  convenient  to  adjust  at  present !  Protection  of  breeches- 
pocket  property  ?  O  reader,  to  what  shifts  is  poor  Society  re- 
duced, struggling  to  give  still  some  account  of  herself,  in  epochs 
when  Gash  Payment  has  become  the  sole  nexus  of  man  to  man ! 
On  the  whole,  we  will  advise  Society  not  to  talk  at  all  about 
what  she  exists  for;  but  rather  with  her  whole  industry  to  exist, 
to  try  how  she  can  keep  existing !  That  is  her  best  plan.  She 
may  depend  upon  it,  if  she  ever,  by  cruel  chance,  did  come  to 
exist  only  for  protection  of  breeches-pocket  property,  she  would 
lose  very  soon  the  gift  of  protecting  even  that,  and  find  her  career 
in  our  lower  world  on  the  point  of  terminating ! — 

For  the  rest,  that  in  the  most  perfect  Feudal  Ages,  the  Ideal  of 
Aiistocracy  nowhere  lived  in  vacant  serene  purity  as  an  Ideal,  but 
always  as  a  poor  imperfect  Actual,  little  heeding  or  not  knowing 
at  all  that  an  Ideal  lay  in  it, — this  too  we  wiYL  cheerfully  admit. 
Impei*fectiou,  it  is  known,  cleaves  to  human  things ;  far  is  the 
Ideal  departed  from,  in  most  times ;  very  far !  And  yet  so  long  as 
an  Ideal  (any  soul  of  Truth)  does,  in  never  so  confused  a  manner, 
exist  and  work  within  the  Actual,  it  is  a  tolerable  business.  Not 
so,  when  the  Ideal  has  entirely  departed,  and  the  Actual  owns  to 
itself  that  it  has  no  Idea,  no  soul  of  Truth  any  longer :  at  that  de- 
gree of  imperfection  human  things  cannot  continue  living;  they 
are  obliged  to  alter  or  expire,  when  they  attain  to  that.  Blotches 
and  diseases  exist  on  the  skin  and  deeper,  the  heart  continuing 
whole  ;  but  it  is  another  matter  when  the  heai't  itself  becomes 
diseased ;  when  there  is  no  heart,  but  a  monstrous  gangrene  pre- 
tending to  exist  there  as  heai-t ! 

On  the  whole,  O  reader,  thou  wilt  find  everywhere  that  tilings 
which  have  had  an  existence  among  men  have  first  of  all  had  to 
have  a  ti^uth  and  worth  in  them,  and  were  not  semblances  but 
realities.  Nothing  not  a  reality  ever  yet  got  men  to  pay  bed  and 
board  to  it  for  long.  Look  at  Mahometanism  itself!  Dalai-La- 
maism,  even  Dalai-Lamaism,  one  rejoices  to  discover,  may  be 
worth  its  victuals  in  this  world ;  not  a  quackery  but  a  sincerity ; 
not  a  nothing  but  a  something !  The  mistake  of  those  who  believe 
that  ftuud,  force,  iigustice,  whatsoever  untiiie  thing,  howsoever 
cloaked  and  decorated,  was  ever  or  can  ever  be  the  principle  of 
man's  relations  to  man,  is  great  and  the  greatest.  It  is  the  error 
of  the  infidel ;  in  whom  the  truth  as  yet  is  not.    It  is  an  error 
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pi'egnant  with  mere  en'ors  and  miseries;  an  error  fatal,  lamentable, 
to  be  abandoned  by  all  men. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NOT  LAISSEZ-FAIRE. 

How  an  Aristocraoy,  in  these  present  times  and  circumstances, 
could,  if  never  so  well  disposed,  set  about  governing  the  Under 
Class  ?  What  they  should  do ;  endeavour  or  attempt  to  do  ?  That 
is  even  the  question  of  questions  : — the  question  which  tJiey  have 
to  solve ;  which  it  is  our  utmost  function  at  present  to  tell  them, 
lies  there  for  solving,  and  must  and  will  be  solved. 

Insoluble  we  cannot  fancy  it.  One  select  class  Society  has  fur- 
nished with  wealth,  intelligence,  leisure,  means  outward  and  inward 
for  governing;  another  huge  class,  furnished  by  Society  with  none 
of  those  things,  declares  that  it  must  be  governed :  Negative  stands 
fronting  Positive;  if  Negative  and  Positive  cannot  unite, — ^it  will  be 
worse  for  both !  Let  the  faculty  and  earnest  constant  eflfbrt  of  Eng- 
land combine  round  this  matter;  let  it  once  be  recognised  as  a  vital 
matter.  Innumemble  things  our  Upper  Classes  and  Lawgivers 
might '  do ;'  but  the  preliminary  of  all  things,  we  must  repeat,  is 
to  know  that  a  thing  must  needs  be  done.  We  lead  them  here  to 
the  shore  of  a  boundless  continent;  ask  them,  Whether  they  do 
not  with  their  own  eyes  see  it,  see  strange  symptoms  of  it,  lying 
huge,  dark,  unexplored,  inevitable;  full  of  hope,  but  also  full  of 
difficulty,  savageiy,  almost  of  despair?  Let  them  enter;  they 
must  enter;  Time  and  Necessity  have  brought  them  hither; 
where  they  are  is  no  continuing !  Let  them  enter  ;  the  first  step 
once  taken,  the  next  will  have  become  clearer,  all  future  steps 
will  become  possible.  It  is  a  great  problem  for  all  of  us  ;  but  for 
themselves,  we  may  say,  more  than  for  any.  On  them  chiefly,  as 
the  expected  solvers  of  it,  will  the  failure  of  a  solution  first  fall. 
One  way  or  other  there  must  and  will  be  a  solution. 

Time,  these  matters  lie  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  the  *  usual 
habits  of  Parliament,*  in  late  times ;  from  the  routine  course  of 
any  Legislative  or  Administrative  body  of  men  that  exists  among 
us.  Too  true !  And  that  is  even  the  thing  we  complain  of:  had 
the  mischief  been  looked  into  as  it  gi^adually  rose,  it  would  not 
have  attained  this  magnitude.  That  self-cancelling  Donothingism 
and  Laissez-faire  should  have  got  so  ingrained  into  our  Practice,  is 
the  source  of  all  these  miseries.  It  is  too  true  that  Parliament,  for 
the  matter  of  near  a  centuiy  now,  has  been  able  to  undertake  the 
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adjustment  of  almost  one  thing  alone,  of  itself  and  its  own  inter- 
ests ;  leaving  other  interests  to  rub  along  very  much  as  they  could 
and  would.  True,  this  was  the  practice  of  the  whole  Eighteenth 
Century ;  and  struggles  still  to  prolong  itself  into  the  Nineteentli, 
— wliicli  however  is  no  longer  the  time  for  it !  Those  Eighteentli- 
centuiT  Parliaments,  one  may  hope,  will  become  a  curious  object 
one  day.  Are  not  these  same  *  Menvoires  of  Horace  Walpole,  to  an 
unparliamentaiy  eye,  already  a  curious  object  ?  One  of  the  clearest- 
sighted  men  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ^mtes  down  his  Parliamen* 
taiy  observation  of  it  thei'e;  a  detennined  despiser  and  merciless 
dissector  of  cant ;  a  liberal  withal,  one  who  will  go  all  lengths  for 
the  '  gloiious  revolution,'  and  resist  Tory  piinciples  to  tlie  deatli : 
he  writes,  A\ith  an  indignant  elegiac  feeling,  how  Mr.  This,  who  had 
voted  so  and  then  voted  so,  and  was  the  son  of  this  and  the  brother 
of  that,  and  had  such  claims  io  the  fat  appointment,  was  neverthe- 
less scandalously  postponed  to  Mr.  That; — whereupon  are  not  the 
affairs  of  this  nation  in  a  bad  way?  How  hungry  Greek  meets 
hungry  Greek  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephens,  and  wrestles  hira  and 
throttles  him  till  he  has  to  ciy.  Hold !  the  office  is  thine  ! — of  tliis 
does  Horace  write. — One  must  say,  the  destinies  of  nations  do  not 
always  rest  entu-ely  on  Parliament.  One  must  say,  it  is  a  wonderful 
affair  that  science  of  •  government,'  as  practised  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  still  struggling  to  practise  itself. 
One  must  say,  it  was  a  lucky  century  that  could  get  it  so  practised: 
a  century  wliich  had  inherited  richly  from  its  predecessora;  and 
also  which  did,  not  unnaturally,  bequeath  to  its  successors  a  French 
Revolution,  geneiul  overturn,  and  reign  of  terror; — intimating,  in 
most  audible  thunder,  conflagiution,  guillotinement,  cannonading 
and  universal  war  and  eai-thquake,  that  such  century  with  its  prac- 
tices had  ended. 

Ended ; — for  decidedly  that  course  of  procedure  will  no  longer 
sene.  Parliament  will  absolutely,  with  whatever  eflbrt,  have  to  lift 
itself  out  of  those  deep  iiits  of  donothing  routine ;  and  leaiii  to  say, 
on  all  sides,  something  more  edifying  than  Laissez-faire.  If  Par- 
liament cannot  learn  it,  what  is  to  become  of  ParUament  ?  The 
toiling  millions  of  England  ask  of  their  English  Pai'liament  fore- 
most of  all.  Canst  thou  govern  us  or  not?  Pai-liament  with  its 
privileges  is  sti'ong;  but  Necessity  and  the  liaws  of  Nature  ai-e 
stronger  than  it.  If  Pai'liament  cannot  do  this  thing,  Parliament 
we  prophesy  will  do  some  other  thing  and  things  which,  in  the 
strangest  and  not  the  happiest  way,  will  forwaid  its  being  done, — 
not  much  to  the  advantage  of  Parliament  probably!  Done,  one 
way  or  other,  the  thing  must  be.  In  these  complicated  times, 
with  Cash  Payment  as  the  sole  nexus  between  man  and  man,  the 
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Toiling  Classes  of  mankind  declare,  in  their  confused  but  most 
emphatic  way,  to  the  Untoiling,  that  they  will  be  governed ;  tliat 
they  must, — under  penalty  of  Chartisms,  Thuggeries,  Kiok-burn- 
ingj?,  and  even  blacker  things  than  those.  Vain  also  is  it  to  think 
that  the  miseiy  of  one  class,  of  the  great  universal  underclass,  can 
be  isolated,  and  kept  apai*t  and  peculiar,  down  in  that  class.  By 
infallible  contagion,  evident  enough  to  reflection,  evident  even  to 
Pulitical  Economy  that  will  reflect,  the  miseiy  of  the  lowest  spreads 
upwards  and  upwards  till  it  reaches  the  veiy  highest;  till  all  has 
git>wn  miserable,  palpably  false  and  wrong;  and  poor  drudges  hun- 
gering '  on  meal-husks  and  boiled  gi-ass'  do,  by  cu'cuitous  but  sure 
metliods,  bring  kings'  heads  to  the  block ! 

Cash  Payment  the  sole  nexus;  and  there  are  so  many  things 
which  cash  ^vill  not  pay !  Cash  is  a  great  muucle ;  yet  it  has  not 
all  power  in  Heaven,  nor  even  on  Earth.  *  Supply  and  demand' 
we  will  honour  also;  and  3^et  how  many  'demands'  aie  there,  en- 
tirely indispensable,  which  have  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  the  shops, 
and  produce  quite  other  than  cash,  before  they  can  get  their  sup- 
ply! On  the  whole,  what  astonishing  payments  does  cash  make 
in  this  world !  Of  your  Samuel  Johnson,  furnished  with  *  fourpence- 
balfpenny  a-day,'  and  solid  lodging  at  nights  on  the  paved  streets, 
as  his  payment,  we  do  not  speak ; — ^not  in  the  way  of  complaint : 
it  is  a  world-old  business  for  the  like  of  him,  that  same  ai'range- 
mcnt  or  a  woi^se ;  perhaps  the  man,  for  his  own  uses,  had  need 
even  of  that  and  of  no  better.  Nay  is  not  Society,  busy  with  its 
Talfourd  Copyright  Bill  and  the  like,  struggling  to  do  something 
effectual  for  that  man ; — enacting  with  all  industry  Uiat  his  own 
creation  be  accounted  his  o\vn  manufacture,  and  continue  unstolen, 
on  his  own  market-stand,  for  so  long  as  sixty  yeai'S  ?  Perhaps  So- 
ciety is  right  there ;  for  discrepancies  on  that  side  too  may  become 
excessive.  All  men  ai*e  not  patient  docile  Johnsons;  some  of  them 
ai*e  half-mad  inflammable  Bousseaus.  Such,  in  peculiar  times,  you 
may  drive  too  fai*.  Society  in  France,  for  example,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  cash:  Society  contrived  to  pay  Philippe  d'Orleans  not  yet 
Kgalite  three  hundi*ed  thousand  a-year  and  odd,  for  driving  cabrio- 
lets thi'ough  the  streets  of  Paris  and  other  work  done;  but  in  cash, 
encouragement,  ai-rangement,  recompense  or  recognition  of  any 
kind,  it  had  nothing  to  give  this  same  half-mad  Kousseau  for  his 
work  done ;  whose  bi*ain  in  consequence,  too  '  much  enforced'  for  a 
weak  bi-ain,  uttered  hasty  spaiks,  Contrat  Social  and  the  like,  which 
proved  not  so  quenchable  again !  In  regard  to  that  species  of  men 
too,  who  knows  whether  Laissez-faire  itself  (which  is  Sergeant  'J'al- 
fourd's  Copyright  Bill  continued  to  eternity  instead  of  sixty  yeai-s) 
will  not  turn  out  insufficient,  and  have  to  cease,  one  day  ? — 
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Alas,  in  regard  to  so  very  many  things,  hamez-faire  ought  partly 
to  endeavour  to  cease !  But  in  regard  to  poor  Sanspotatoe  peasants, 
Trades-Union  craftsmen,  Chartist  cotton -spinners,  the  time  has 
come  when  it  must  either  cease  or  a  worse  thing  straightway  he- 
gin, — a  thing  of  tinder-hoxes,  vitriol-bottles,  secondhand  pistols, 
a  visibly  insupportable  thing  in  the  eyes  of  all. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW  ERAS. 

For  in  very  truth  it  is  a  '  new  Era;'  a  new  Practice  has  become  in- 
dispensable in  it.  One  has  heard  so  often  of  new  eras,  new  and 
newest  ei-as,  that  the  word  has  grown  rather  empty  of  late.  Tet 
new  eras  do  come ;  there  is  no  fact  surer  than  that  Uiey  have  come 
more  than  once.  And  always  with  a  change  of  era,  with  a  change 
of  intrinsio  conditions,  there  had  to  be  a  change  of  pmctice  and 
outward  relations  brought  about, — if  not  peaceably,  then  by  vio- 
lence; for  brought  about  it  had  to  be,  there  could  no  rest  come 
till  then.  How  many  eras  and  epochs,  not  noted  at  the  moment; 
—which  indeed  is  ih&  blessedest  condition  of  epochs,  that  they 
come  quietly,  making  no  proclcunation  of  themselves,  and  are  only 
visible  long  after:  a  Cromwell  Rebellion,  a  French  Revolution, 
<  stiiking  on  the  Horologe  of  Time,'  to  tell  all -mortals  what  o'clock 
it  has  become,  are  too  expensive,  if  one  could  help  it  1 — 

In  a  strange  rhapsodic  '  History  of  the  Teuton  Kindred  (6^ 
schichte  der  TeuUohen  Sippsehaft),'  not  yet  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage, we  have  found  a  Chapter  on  the  Eras  of  England,  which, 
were  there  room  for  it,  would  be  instructive  in  this  place.  We 
shall  crave  leave  to  excerpt  some  pages;  partly  as  a  relief  from  the 
too  near  vexations  of  our  own  rather  sorrowM  Era;  partly  as  cal- 
culated to  throw,  more  or  less  obliquely,  some  degree  of  light  ou 
the  meanings  of  that.  The  Author  is  anonymous:  but  we  have 
heard  him  called  the  Herr  Professor  Sauerteig,  and  indeed  think 
we  know  him  under  that  name: 

'  Who  shall  say  what  work  and  works  this  England  has  yei  to 
do  ?  For  what  purpose  this  land  of  Britain  was  created,  set  like  a 
jewel  in  the  encircling  blue  of  Ocean ;  and  this  Tribe  of  Saxons, 
fashioned  in  the  depths  of  Time,  "  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea**  or  elsewhere, "  out  of  Harzgebirge  rock"  or  whatever  other 
mateiial,  was  sent  travelling  hitherward?  No  man  can  say:  it  was 
for  a  work,  and  for  works,  incapable  of  annoimcement  in  words* 
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Xhou  seest  them  there ;  part  of  them  stand  done,  and  visible  to 
the  eye;  even  these  thou  canst  not  name:  how  much  less  the 
others  still  matter  of  prophecy  only ! — They  live  and  labour  there, 
these  twenty  million  Saxon  men ;  they  have  been  bom  into  this 
mystery  of  life  out  of  the  darkness  of  Past  Time : — ^how  changed 
now  since  the  first  Father  and  first  Mother  of  them  set  forth, 
quitting  the  tribe  of  Theuth,  with  passionate  farewell,  under  ques- 
tionable auspices ;  on  scanty  bullock-cart,  if  they  had  even  bul- 
locks and  a  cai-t ;  with  axe  and  hunting-spear,  to  subdue  a  portion 
of  our  common  Planet !  This  Nation  now  has  cities  and  seedfields, 
has  spring -vans,  dray -wagons,  Long -Acre  carriages,  nay  railway 
trains;  has  coined-money,  exchange-bills,  laws,  books,  war-fleets, 
spinning-jennies,  warehouses  and  West-India  Docks :  see  what  it 
has  built  and  done,  what  it  can  and  will  yet  build  and  do !  These 
umbrageous  pleasure-woods,  green  meadows,  shaven  stubble-fields, 
smooth-sweeping  roads ;  these  high-domed  cities,  and  whfit  they 
hold  and  bear;  this  mild  Good-mon^ow  which  the  stranger  bids 
thee,  equitable,  nay  forbearant  if  need  were,  judicially  calm  and 
law-observing  towai^ds  thee  a  stranger,  what  work  has  it  not  cost? 
How  many  brawny  arms,  generation  after  generation,  sank  down 
wearied ;  how  many  noble  heai-ts,  toiling  while  life  lasted*  and  wise 
heads  that  wore  themselves  dim  with  scanning  and  discerning, 
before  this  waste  White^liff,  Albion  so-called,  with  its  other  Cassi- 
terides  Tin  Islands^  became  a  British  Empire!  The  stream  of 
World-History  has  altered  its  complexion ;  Romans  ai*e  dead  out, 
English  are  come  in.  The  red  broad  mark  of  Bomanhood,  stamped 
inefiaceably  on  that  Chart  of  Time,  has  disappeared  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  belongs  only  to  the  past.  England  plays  its  part;  Eng- 
land too  has  a  mark  to  leave,  and  we  will  hope  none  of  the  least 
significant.  Of  a  truth,  whosoever  had,  with  the  bodily  eye,  seen 
Hengst  and  Horsa  mooring  on  the  mud-beach  of  Thanet,  on  that 
spring  morning  of  the  Year  449 ;  and  then,  with  the  spiritual 
eye,  looked  foi'ward  to  New  York,  Calcutta,  Sidney  Cove,  across 
the  ages  and  the  oceans;  and  thought  what  Wellingtons,  Washing- 
tons,  Shakspeares,  Miltons,  Watts,  Ai-kwrights,  William  Pitts  and 
Davie  Crocketts  had  to  issue  from  that  business,  and  do  their 
several  taskworks  so, — lie  would  have  said,  those  leather-boats  of 
Hengst's  had  a  kind  of  cargo  in  them !  A  genealogic  Mythus  su- 
perior to  any  in  the  old  Greek,  to  almost  any  in  the  old  Hebrew 
itself;  and  not  a  Mythus  either,  but  eveiy  fibre  of  it  fact.  An  Epic 
Poem  was  there,  and  all  manner  of  poems ;  except  that  the  Poet 
has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.' 

*  Six  centuries  of  obscure  endeavour,*  continues  Sauerteig, 
•  which  to  read  Historians,  ^ou  would  incline  to  call  niore  obsciiirp 
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slaughter,  discord,  and  misendeavour;  of  which  all  that  the  human 
memoiy,  after  a  thousand  readings,  can  rememher,  is  that  it  resem- 
bled, what  Milton  names  it,  the  "  flocking  and  fighting  of  kites  and 
crows :"  this,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Heptai*chy  or  Seven 
Kingdoms.  Six  centuries ;  a  stoimy  spring-time,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  for  a  Nation.  Obscure  fighting  of  kites  and  crows,  however, 
was  not  the  Histoiy  of  it ;  but  was  only  what  the  dim  Historians  of 
it  saw  good  to  record.  Were  not  forests  felled,  bogs  drained,  fields 
made  arable,  towns  built,  laws  made,  and  the  Thought  and  Prac- 
tice of  men  in  many  ways  perfected  ?  Venerable  Bede  had  got  a 
language  which  he  could  now  not  only  speak,  but  spell  and  put  on 
paper :  think  what  lies  in  that.  Bemurmured  by  the  Gei-man  sea- 
flood  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roai*  against  those  hoarse  Nor- 
thumbrian rocks,  the  venerable  man  set  down  seveiul  things  in  a 
legible  manner.  Or  was  the  smith  idle,  ha*nmering  only  wartools? 
He  had  leai-ned  metallm'gy,  stithy -work  in  general;  and  made 
ploughshai'es  withal, and  adzes  and  masonliammei-s.  Castra, Gaos- 
ters  or  Ghesters,  Dons,  Tons  (Zaum,  Enclosures  or  Towns),  not  a 
few,  did  they  not  stand  there ;  of  burnt  brick,  of  timber,  of  latli- 
and-clay ;  sending  up  the  peaceable  smoke  of  hearths  ?  England 
had  a  History  then  too ;  though  no  Historian  to  write  it.  Those 
**  flockings  and  fightings,"  sad  inevitable  necessities,  were  tlie  ex- 
pensive tentative  steps  towai'ds  some  capability  of  living  and 
working  in  concert:  experiments  they  were,  not  always  conclu- 
sive, to  ascei-tain  who  had  the  might  over  whom,  the  right  over 
whom.'  

'  M.  Thieny  has  written  an  ingenious  Book,  celebrating  with 
considerable  pathos  the  fate  of  the  Saxons  fallen  under  that  fierce- 
heai'ted  Oonquistator,  Acquirer  or  Gonqueror,  as  he  is  named.  M. 
Thieriy  professes  to  have  a  tui*n  for  looking  at  that  side  of  things : 
tlie  fate  of  the  Welsh  too  moves  him;  of  the  Gelts  generally, 
whom  a  fiercer  race  swept  before  them  into  the  mountainous 
nooks  of  the  West,  whither  they  wei*e  not  woilh  following.  Noble 
deeds,  according  to  M.  Thieny,  were  done  by  these  unsuccessful 
men,  heroic  sufferings  undergone ;  which  it  is  a  pious  duty  to 
rescue  from  forgetfulness.  True,  surely !  A  tear  at  least  is  due  to 
the  unhappy:  it  is  right  and  fit  that  there  should  be  a  man  to 
assert  that  lost  cause  too,  and  see  what  can  still  be  made  of  it. 
Most  right : — and  yet,  on  the  whole,  taking  mattei-s  on  that  great 
scale,  what  can  we  say  but  that  the  cause  which  pleased  the  gods 
has  in  the  end  to  please  Gato  also  ?  Gato  cannot  alter  it ;  Gato 
will  find  that  he  cannot  at  bottom  wish  to  alter  it  Might  and 
Right  do  differ  frightfully  from  hour  to  hour ;  but  give  them  cen* 
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turies  to  try  it  in,  they  ai*e  found  to  be  identical.  Whose  land  teas 
this  of  Britain  ?  God's  who  made  it,  His  and  no  other's  it  was  and 
is.  Who  of  God's  creatures  had  right  to  live  in  it?  The  wolves 
and  bisons  ?  Yes  they ;  till  one  with  a  better  right  showed  him- 
self. The  Gelt,  "  aboriginal  savage  of  Europe,"  as  a  snarling  anti- 
quary names  him,  aiTived,  pretending  to  have  a  better  right;  and 
did  accordingly,  not  without  pain  to  tlie  bisons,  make  good  the 
same.  He  had  a  better  right  to  that  piece  of  God's  land ;  namely 
a  better  might  to  turn  it  to  use ; — a  might  to  settle  himself  there, 
at  least,  and  tiy  what  use  he  could  turn  it  to.  The  bisons  disap- 
peared ;  the  Gelts  took  possession,  and  tilled.  Forever,  was  it  to 
be?  Alas,  Forever  is  not  a  categoiy  that  can  establish  itself  in 
this  world  of  Time.  A.  world  of  Time,  by  the  very  definition  of  it, 
is  a  world  of  moiialitj''  and  mutability,  of  Beginning  and  Ending. 
No  property  is  eternal  but  God  the  Maker's :  whom  Heaven  per- 
mits to  take  possession,  his  is  the  right;  Heaven's  sanction  is  such 
permission, — ^while  it  lasts :  nothing  more  can  be  said.  Why  does 
tliat  hyssop  grow  there,  in  the  chink  of  the  wall  ?  Because  the 
whole  Universe,  sutficientl}'  occupied  other\nse,  could  not  hitherto 
prevent  its  gi-owing!  It  has  the  might  and  the  right.  By  the 
same  great  law  do  Roman  Empires  establish  themselves,  Christian 
Religions  promulgate  tliemsclves,  and  all  extant  Powei*s  bear  i-ule. 
The  sti'ong  thing  is  tlie  just  thing :  this  thou  wilt  find  throughout 
in  our  world ; — as  indeed  was  God  and  Truth  the  Maker  of  our 
world,  or  was  Satan  and  Falsehood  ? 

*  One  proposition  widely  cun-ent  as  to  this  Noiman  Conquest 
is  of  a  Physiologic  sort :  That  the  conquerors  and  conquered  here 
were  of  different  mces ;  nay  tliat  the  Nobility  of  England  is  still, 
to  this  hour,  of  a  somewhat  different  blood  from  the  commonalty, 
their  fine  Norman  features  contrasting  so  pleasantly  inith  the 
coarse  Saxon  ones  of  the  others.  God  knows,  there  are  coarse 
enough  features  to  be  seen  among  the  commonalty  of  that  coun- 
tiy;  but  if  the  NobiHty's  be  finer,  it  is  not  their  Noiinanhood 
tliat  can  be  the  reason.  Does  the  above  Physiologist  reflect  who 
those  same  Normans,  Nortlimen,  originally  were?  Baltic  Saxons, 
and  what  other  miscellany  of  Lurdanes,  Jutes  and  Deutsch  Pi- 
rates from  the  East-sea  mai-shes  would  join  them  in  plunder  of 
Fmnce !  If  living  three  centuries  longer  in  Heathenism,  sea- 
robbery,  and  the  unlucrative  fishing  of  ambergris  could  ennoble 
them  beyond  the  others,  then  were  they  ennobled.  The  Nonnans 
were  Saxons  who  had  learned  to  speak  Fi'ench.  No :  by  Thor  and 
Wodan,  the  Saxons  were  all  as  noble  as  needful ; — shaped,  says  the 
My  thus, "  from  the  rock  of  the  Harzgebu-ge ;"  brother-tribes  being 
made  of  clay,  wood,  water,  or  what  other  material  might  be  going  J 
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k  stubborn,  taciturn,  sulky,  indomitable  rook-made  race  of  men;  tm 
the  figure  they  cut  in  all  quarters,  in  the  cane-brake  of  Arkansas, 
in  the  Ghauts  of  the  Himmalayha,  no  less  than  in  London  City,  in 
Warwick  or  Lancaster  County,  does  still  abundantly  manifest.* 


*  To  this  English  People  in  World -History,  there  have  been, 
shall  I  prophesy,  Two  grand  tasks  assigned?  Huge -looming 
through  the  dim  tumult  of  the  always  incommensiurable  Present 
Time,  outlines  of  two  tasks  disclose  themselves :  the  grand  Indus- 
trial task  of  conquering  some  half  or  more  of  this  Terraqueous 
Planet  for  the  use  of  man;  then  secondly,  the  gi*and  Constitutional 
task  of  sharing,  in  some  pacific  endurable  manner,  the  fruit  of 
said  conquest,  and  showing  all  people  how  it  might  be  done. 
These  I  will  call  their  two  tasks,  discernible  hitherto  in  World- 
History  :  in  both  of  these  they  have  made  respectable  though  un- 
equal progress.  Steamengines,  ploughshares,  pickaxes;  what  is 
meant  by  conquering  this  Planet,  they  partly  know.  Elective 
franchise,  ballot-box,  representative  assembly ;  how  to  accomplish 
sharing  of  that  conquest,  they  do  not  so  well  know.  Europe  knows 
not;  Europe  vehemently  asks  in  these  days,  but  receives  no  an- 
swer, no  credible  answer,  for  as  to  the  partial  Delolmish,  Ben- 
thamee,  or  other  French  or  English  answers,  current  in  the  proper 
quarters,  and  highly  beneficial  and  indispensable  there,  thy  disbe- 
lief in  them  as  final  answers,  I  take  it,  is  complete.' 


'  .Succession  of  rebellions  ?  Successive  clippings  away  of  the 
Supreme  Authority;  class  after  class  rising  in  revolt  to  say,  '*  We 
wyi  no  more  be  governed  so"  ?  That  is  not  the  histoiy  of  the 
English  Constitution ;  not  altogether  that.  Hebellion  is  the  means, 
but  it  is  not  the  motive  cause.  The  motive  cause,  and  true  secret 
of  the  matter,  were  always  this :  The  necessity  there  was  for  re- 
belling? 

*  Rights  I  will  pennit  thee  to  call  eveiywhere  "  correctly-articu- 
lated mights"  A  dreadful  business  to  articulate  correctly !  Con- 
sider those  Barons  of  Runnymead ;  consider  all  manner  of  success- 
fully revolting  men !  Your  Great  Charter  has  to  be  experimented 
on,  by  battle  and  debate,  for  a  hundred-and-fifty  years ;  is  then 
found  to  be  correct ;  and  stands  as  tvxie  Magna  Ghartat — ^nigh  cut 
in  pieces  by  a  tailor,  short  of  measures,  in  later  generations. 
Mights,  I  say,  are  a  dreadful  business  to  articulate  correctly ! 
Yet  articulated  they  have  to  be ;  the  time  comes  for  it,  the  need 
comes  for  it,  and  with  enormous  difficulty  and  experimenting  it  is 
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got  done.  Call  it  not  sacoession  of  rebellions ;  caU  it  rather  suo- 
cession  of  expansions,  of  enlightenments,  gift  of  art>oulate  utter- 
ance descending  ever  lower.  Glass  after  class  acquires  feiculty  of 
utterance, — Necessity  teaching  and  compelling;  as  the  dumb  man, 
seeing  the  knife  at  his  father's  thi'oat,  suddenly  acquired  speech  I 
Consider  too  how  class  after  class  not  only  acquires  fiaculty  of 
articulating  what  its  might  is,  but  likewise  grows  in  might,  acquires 
might  or  loses  might ;  so  that  always,  after  a  spaoe,  there  is  not 
only  new  gift  of  articulating,  but  there  is  something  new  to  artici> 
late.    Constitutional  epochs  will  never  cease  among  men.' 


'  And  so  now,  the  Barons  all  settled  and  satisfied,  a  new  cfasa 
hitherto  silent  had  begun  to  speak;  the  Middle  Class,  namely. 
In  the  time  of  James  First,  not  only  Knights  of  the  Shire  but 
Parliamentary  Burgesses  assemble,  to  assert,  to  complain  and  pro- 
pose ;  a  real  House  of  Commons  has  come  decisively  into  play,— 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  James  First.  We  call  it  a  growth 
of  mights,  if  also  of  necessities ;  a  growth  of  power  to  articulate 
mights,  and  make  rights  of  them. 

*  In  those  past  silent  centuries,  among  those  silent  classes, 
much  had  been  going  on.  Not  only  had  red-deer  in  the  New  and 
other  Forests  been  got  preserved  and  shot;  and  treacheries  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  wars  of  Red  and  White  Roses,  Battles  of  Crecy, 
Battles  of  Bosworth,  and  many  other  battles  been  got  transacted 
and  adjusted ;  but  England  wholly,  not  without  sore  toil  and  ach- 
ing bones  to  the  millions  of  sires  and  the  millions  of  sons  these 
eighteen  generations,  had  been  got  drained  and  tilled,  covered 
with  yellow  harvests,  beautiful  and  rich  possessions ;  the  mud- 
wooden  Caesters  and  Chesters  had  become  steepled  tile-roofed 
compact  Towns.  Shefl&eld  had  taken  to  the  manufacture  of  Shef- 
field whittles ;  Worstead  could  from  wool  spin  yam,  and  knit  or 
weave  the  same  into  stockings  or  breeches  for  men.  England  had 
property  valuable  to  the  auctioneer;  but  the  accumulate  manu- 
fecturing,  commercial,  economic  skill  which  lay  impalpably  ware- 
housed in  English  hands  and  heads,  what  auctioneer  coiidd  esti- 
mate? 

*  Hardly  an  Englishman  to  be  met  with  but  could  do  some- 
thing ;  some  cunningor  thing  than  break  his  fellow-creature's  head 
with  battle-axes.  The  seven  incorporated  trades,  with  their  mil- 
lion guild-brethren,  with  their  hammers,  their  shuttles  and  tools, 
what  an  army ; — ^fit  to  conquer  that  land  of  England,  as  we  say» 
and  to  hold  it  conquered!     Nay,  strangest  of  all,  the  English 
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people  had  acquired  the  faculty  aud  habit  of  thinking, — even  of 
believing:  individual  conscience  had  unfolded  itself  among  them; 
Conscience,  and  Intelligence  its  handmaid.  lUens  of  intiumemble 
kinds  were  circulating  among  these  men :  witness  one  Shakspeare, 
a  woolcomber,  poacher,  or  whatever  else  at  Stratford  in  Wai-wick- 
shire,  who  happened  to  write  books !  The  finest  human  figura, 
as  I  apprehend,  that  Nature  has  hitherto  seen  fit  to  make  of  our 
widely  diffused  Teutonic  day.  Saxon,  Norman,  Celt  or  Sarmat, 
I  find  no  human  soul  so  beautiful,  these  fifteen-hundred  known 
yeai's ;-— our  supteme  modem  European  man.  Him  England  had 
contrived  to  realise :  were  there  not  ideas  ? 

*  Ideas  poetic  and  also  Puritanic, — that  had  to  seek  utterance 
in  the  notablest  way !  England  had  got  her  Shakspeare ;  but  was 
now  aboi^t  to  get  her  Milton  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  too  we 
will  call  a  new  expansion,  hard  as  it  might  be  to  articulate  and 
adjust ;  this,  that  a  man  could  actually  have  a  Conscience  for  his 
own  behoof,  and  not  for  his  Priest's  only ;  that  his  Piiest,  be  who 
he  might,  would  henceforth  have  to  take  that  fact  along  with  him. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  adjust!  It  is  not  adjusted  down  to 
this  hour.  It  lasts  onwards  to  the  time  they  call "  Glorious  Revo- 
lution'* before  so  much  as  a  reasonable  true*  can  be  made,  and 
the  war  proceed  by  logic  mainly.  And  still  it  is  war,  and  no 
peace,  unless  we  call  waste  vacancy  peace.  But  it  needed  to  be 
adjusted,  as  tlie  others  had  done,  as  still  others  will  do.  Nobility 
at  Runnymead  cannot  endure  foul-play  grown  palpable ;  no  moi'O 
can  Gently  in  Long  Parliament;  no  more  can  Commonalty  in 
Pai'liament  they  name  Refoimed.  Piynne's  bloody  ears  were  as 
a  testimony  and  question  to  all  England :  ''  Englishmen,  is  this 
fair?"  England,  no  longer  continent  of  herself,  answered,  bellow 
ing  as  with  the  voice  of  lions :  "  No,  it  is  not  fair !" ' 


'  But  now  on  the  Industiial  side,  while  this  gi*eat  Constitu- 
tional conti'oversy,  and  revolt  of  the  Middle  Class  had  not  ended, 
had  yet  but  begun,  what  a  shoot  was  that  that  England,  carelessly, 
in  quest  of  other  objects,  struck  out  across  the  Ocean,  into  the 
waste  land  which  it  named  New  England!  Hail  to  thee,  poor 
little  ship  Mayflower,  of  Delft-Haven :  poor  common-looking  ship, 
hired  by  common  charterparty  for  coined  doUai'S ;  caulked  with 
mere  oakum  and  tar ;  provisioned  with  vulgai-est  biscuit  and  ba- 
con ; — yet  what  ship  Argo,  or  mimculous  epic  ship  built  by  the 
Sea- Gods,  was  other  than  a  foolish  bumbai*ge  in  comparison! 
Golden  fleeces  or  the  like  these  sailed  for,  with  or  without  eflect; 
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tliou  littie  Mayflower  hadst  in  thee  a  veritable  Promethean  ^ark ; 
the  life -spark  of  the  largest  Nation  on  our  Earth, — so  we  may 
akeady  name  the  Transatlantic  Saxon  Nation.  They  went  seek- 
ing leave  to  heai'  sermon  in  their  own  method,  these  Mayflower 
Puritans ;  a  most  honest  indispensable  seai-ch  :  and  yet,  like  Saul 
the  sou  of  Kish,  seeking  a  small  thing,  they  found  this  unex 
pected  gi'eat  thing !  Honour  to  tlie  brave  and  ti-ue ;  they  verily, 
we  say,  cany  fire  from  Heaven,  and  have  a  power  that  themselves 
dream  not  of.  Let  all  men  honour  Puritanism,  since  God  has  so 
honoured  it.  Islam  itself,  with  its  wild  heai-tfelt  "  Allah  ahhar^ 
God  is  gi*eat,"  was  it  not  honoured  ?  There  is  but  one  thing  with- 
out honour ;  smitten  with  eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or 
be :  Insincerity,  Unbelief.  He  who  believes  no  Mng,  who  believes 
only  tlie  shows  of  things,  is  not  in  relation  with  Nature  and  Fact 
at  all.  Nature  denies  him ;  orders  him  at  his  earliest  convenience 
to  disappear.  Let  him  disappear  from  her  domains, — into  those 
of  Ghaos»  Hypothesis  and  Simulacrum,  or  wherever  else  his  parish 
may  be.* 


*  As  to  the  Third  Constitutional  controvei-sy,  that  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  which  now  debates  itself  everywhere  these  fifty  years, 
in  France  specifically  since  1789,  in  England  too  since  1831,  it  is 
doubtless  the  hardest  of  all  to  get  ai-ticulated :  finis  of  peace,  or 
even  reasonable  truce  on  this,  is  a  tiling  I  have  little  prospect  of 
for  several  generations.  Dark,  wild-weltering,  dreaiy,  boundless ; 
nothing  heard  on  it  yet  but  ballot-boxes,  Parliamentaiy  aligning ; 
not  to  speak  of  much  far  worse  arguing,  by  steel  and  lead,  from 
Valmy  to  Waterloo,  to  Peterloo !' — 

•  And  yet  of  Representative  AssembUes  may  not  this  good  be 
said:  That  contending  parties  in  a  countiy  do  thereby  ascei-tain 
one  another's  strength?  They  fight  there,  since  fight  they  must, 
by  petition,  Parliamentaiy  eloquence,  not  by  sword,  bayonet  and 
bui*sts  of  military'  cannon.  Why  do  men  fight  at  all,  if  it  be  not 
that  they  are  yet  unacquainted  with  one  another's  strength,  and 
must  fight  and  ascertain  it  ?  Knowing  that  thou  art  stronger  than 
I,  that  thou  canst  compel  me,  I  will  submit  to  thee :  unless  I 
chance  to  prefer  extermination,  and  slightly  circuitous  suicide, 
there  is  no  other  course  for  me.  That  in  England,  by  public 
meetings,  by  petitions,  by  elections,  leading- ai*ticles,  and  other 
jangling  hubbub  and  tongue-fence  which  perpetually  goes  on  every- 
where in  that  countiy,  people  ascei-tain  one  another's  strength, 
and  the  most  obdurate  House  of  Lords  has  to  yield  and  give  in 
b4>forc  it  come  to  cannonading  and  guillotinement :  this  is  a  set- 
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ing  diaracteristic  of  England.  Nay,  at  bottom,  is  not  this  the 
celebrated  English  Constitution  itself?  This  unspoken  Constitu- 
tion, whereof  Privilege  of  Parliament,  Money- Bill,  Mutiny -BiD, 
and  all  that  could  be  spoken  and  enacted  hitlierto,  is  not  the  es- 
sence and  body,  but  only  the  shape  and  skin  ?  Such  Constitution 
is,  in  our  times,  verily  invaluable.' 


*  Long  stoimy  8i)ring-time,  wot  contentious  April,  winter  chill- 
ing the  lap  of  xevy  May ;  but  at  length  the  season  of  summer  does 
come.  So  long  the  tree  stood  naked ;  angiy  wiry  naked  boughs 
moaning  and  creaking  in  the  wind :  you  would  say.  Cut  it  down, 
why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  Not  so ;  we  must  wait ;  all  things 
will  have  their  time. — Of  the  man  Shakspeai'e,  and  his  Elizabethan 
Ei-a,  with  its  Sydneys,  Raleighs,  Bacons,  what  could  we  say?  That 
it  was  a  spiritual  flower-time.  Suddenly,  as  with  the  breath  of 
June,  your  rude  naked  tree  is  touched ;  bursts  into  leaves  and 
flowers,  8iich  leaves  and  flowers.  The  past  long  ages  of  nakedness, 
and  wintiy  feiinentation  and  elaboration,  have  done  their  part 
though  seeming  to  do  nothing.  The  past  silence  has  got  a  voice, 
all  the  more  significant  the  longer  it  had  continued  silent.  In 
trees,  men,  institutions,  creeds,  nations,  in  all  things  extant  and 
gi'owing  in  this  Univei*se,  we  may  note  such  vicissitudes  and  bud- 
ding-times. Moreover  there  aie  spiritual  bud  ding- times ;  and 
then  also  there  are  physical,  appointed  to  nations. 

'  Thus  in  tlie  middle  of  that  poor  calumniated  Eighteenth 
Century,  see  once  more !  Long  winter  again  past,  the  dead-seem- 
ing ti-ee  proves  to  be  living,  to  have  been  always  living;  after 
motionless  times,  eveiy  bough  shoots  forth  on  the  sudden,  veiy 
strangely : — ^it  now  turns  out  that  this  favoured  England  was  not 
only  to  have  had  her  Shakspeares,  Bacons,  Sydneys,  but  to  have 
her  Watts,  Ark^viights,  Biindleys !  We  will  honour  greatness  in 
all  kinds.  The  Prospero  evoked  the  singing  of  Aiiel,  and  took 
captive  the  world  wiUi  those  melodies:  tiie  same  Prospero  can 
send  his  Fire-demons  panting  across  all  oceans ;  shooting  with 
the  speed  of  meteors,  on  cunning  highways,  from  end  to  end  of 
kingdoms ;  and  make  Iron  his  missionary,  preaching  its  evangel 
to  the  bnite  Primeval  Powers,  wliich  listen  and  obey :  neither  is 
this  small.  Manchester,  with  its  cotton-fuz,  its  smoke  and  dust, 
its  tumult  and  contentious  squalor,  is  hideous  to  thee  ?  Think 
not  80 :  a  precious  substance,  beautiful  as  magic  dreams  and  yet 
no  dream  but  a  reality,  lies  hidden  in  that  noisome  wrappage ; — 
a  wrappage  struggling  indeed  (look  at  Chartisms  and  such  like)  to 
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east  itself  off,  and  leave  the  beauty  free  and  visible  there !  Hast 
th<m  heard,  with  sound  ears,  the  awakening  of  a  Meuichester,  on 
Monday  morning,  at  half-past  five  by  the  clock ;  the  inishing  off 
of  its  thousand  mills,  like  the  boom  of  an  Atlantic  tide,  ten-thou- 
sand times  ten-thousand  spools  and  spindles  all  set  humming 
there, — ^it  is  perhaps,  if  thou  knew  it  well,  sublime  as  a  Niagara, 
or  more  so.  Cotton-spinning  is  the  clothing  of  the  naked  in  its 
result ;  the  tiiumph  of  man  over  matter  in  its  means.  Soot  and 
despair  are  not  the  essence  of  it ;  they  ai-e  divisible  from  it, — at 
this  hour,  are  they  not  ciying  fiercely  to  be  divided  ?  The  great 
Goethe,  looking  at  cotton  Switzerland,  declared  it,  I  am  told,  to 
be  of  all  things  that  he  had  seen  in  this  world  the  most  poetical. 
Whereat  friend  Kanzler  von  MUller,  in  seai*ch  of  the  palpable  pic- 
turesque, could  not  but  stare  Avide-eyed.  Nevertheless  our  World- 
Poet  knew  well  what  he  was  saying.' 


*  Bichard  Ai-kwright,  it  would  seem,  was  not  a  beautiful  man ; 
no  romance-hero  with  haughty  eyes,  Apollo-lip,  and  gesture  like 
the  herald  Mcrcurj' ;  a  plain  almost  gross,  bag-cheeked,  potbellied 
Lancashire  man,  with  an  air  of  painful  reflection,  yet  also  of  co- 
pious free  digestion ; — ^a  man  stationed  by  the  community  to  shave 
certain  dusty  beai'ds,  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  at  a  half- 
penny each.  To  such  end,  we  say,  by  forethought,  oversight,  acci- 
dent and  arrangement,  had  Richard  Aikwright  been,  by  tiie  com- 
munit}'  of  England  and  his  own  consent,  set  apart.  Nevertheless, 
in  strapping  of  razors,  in  lathering  of  dusty  beards,  and  the  con- 
tradictions and  confusions  attendant  thereon,  the  man  had  notions 
in  that  rough  head  of  his ;  sj^indles,  shuttles,  wheels  and  contri- 
vances plying  ideally  within  the  same:  i-ather  hopeless-looking; 
which,  however,  he  did  at  last  bring  to  bear.  Not  without  diffi- 
culty !  His  toAvnsfolk  rose  in  mob  round  him,  for  thi'eatening  to 
shorten  labour,  to  shorten  wages ;  so  that  he  had  to  fly,  with 
bi-oken  washpots,  scattered  household,  and  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
Nay  his  wife  too,  as  I  leai-n,  rebelled ;  burnt  his  wooden  model  of 
his  spinning-wheel;  resolute  that  he  should  stick  to  his  razoi*s 
rather; — for  which,  however,  he  decisively,  as  thou  wilt  rejoice 
to  understand,  packed  her  out  of  doors.  O  reader,  what  a  His- 
torical Phenomenon  is  that  bag-cheeked,  potbellied,  much-endur- 
ing, much-inventing  barber !  French  Bevolutions  wore  a-bro^nng : 
to  resist  the  same  in  any  measure,  imperial  Kaisers  were  impotent 
without  the  cotton  and  cloth  of  England ;  and  it  was  this  man 
that  had  to  give  England  the  power  of  cotton.' 
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*  Neither  had  Watt  of  the  Steamengme  a  heroic  origin,  any 
kindred  with  the  princes  of  this  world.  The  piinces  of  this  wo^d 
were  shooting  their  partridges ;  noisily,  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere, 
solving  the  question,  Head  or  tail?  while  this  man  with  blackened 
fingers,  with  grim  brow,  was  searching  out,  in  his  workshop,  the 
Fire-secret ;  or,  having  found  it,  was  painfully  wending  to  and  fix) 
in  quest  of  a  "  monied  man,"  as  indispensable  man-midwife  of  the 
same.  Reader,  thou  shalt  admire  what  is  admirable,  not  what  is 
dressed  in  admirable ;  learn  to  know  tlie  British  lion  even  when 
he  is  not  throne-supporter,  and  also  the  British  jackass  in  lion's 
skin  even  when  he  is.  Ah,  could st  thou  always,  what  a  world  were 
it!  But  has  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  or  any  English  Useful- 
Knowledge  Society  discovered,  for  instance-,  who  it  was  that  fii*st 
sci-atched  earth  with  a  stick;  and  threw  corns,  the  biggest  he 
could  find,  into  it;  seedgrains  of  a  certain  grass,  which  he  named 
white  or  wheat  f  Again,  what  is  the  whole  Tees-water  and  other 
breeding-world  to  him  who  stole  home  from  the  forests  the  first 
bison-calf,  and  bred  it  up  to  be  a  tame  bison,  a  milk-cow?  No 
machine  of  all  they  showed  me  in  Bu*mingham  can  be  put  in 
compaiison  for  ingenuity  with  that  figure  of  the  wedge  named 
hnifey  of  the  wedges  named  saw,  of  the  lever  named  hammer: — nay 
is  it  not  with  the  hammer-knife,  named  sword,  that  men  fight,  and 
maintain  any  semblance  of  constituted  authority  that  yet  sui-vives 
imiong  us?  The  steamengine  I  call  fire-demon  and  great;  but  it 
is  nothing  to  tlie  invention  oifire.  Prometheus,  Tubalcain,  Tiip- 
tolemus !  Are  not  our  greatest  men  as  good  as  lost  ?  The  men 
that  walk  daily  among  us,  clothing  us,  warming  us,  feeding  us, 
walk  shi'ouded  in  darkness,  mere  mythic  men. 

•  It  is  said,  ideas  produce  revolutions ;  and  tnily  so  they  do ; 
not  spiritual  ideas  only,  but  even  mechanical.  In  this  clanging 
clashing  universal  Sword-dance  that  the  European  world  now 
dances  for  the  last  half-centuiy,  Voltaire  is  but  one  choragus, 
where  Richard  Ai-kwright  is  another.  Let  it  dance  itself  out. 
When  Al•k^vlight  shall  have  become  mythic  like  Arachne,  we  shall 
still  spin  in  peaceable  profit  by  him ;  and  the  Sword-dance,  with 
all  its  sofTOwful  shufflings,  Waterloo  waltzes,  Moscow  gallopades, 
how  for-'otten  will  that  be !' 


'On  the  whole,  were  not  all  these  things  most  unexpected, 
unforeseen?  As  indeed  what  thing  is  foreseen;  especially  what 
man,  the  parent  of  things !  Robert  Clive  in  that  same  time  went 
out,  with  a  developed  gift  of  penmanship,  as  writer  or  superior 
book-keeper  to  a  trading  factoiy  established  in  the  distant  East 
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With  gift  of  penmanship  developed ;  with  other  gifts  not  yet  deve- 
loped, which  the  calls  of  the  case  did  by  and  by  develop.  Not  fit 
for  book-keeping  alone,  the  man  was  found  fit  for  conquering  Na- 
waubs,  founding  kingdoms,  Indian  Empires !  In  a  questionable 
manner,  Indian  Empire  from  the  other  hemisphere  took  up  its 
abode  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  tlie  City  of  London. 

*  Accidental  all  these  things  and  persons  look,  unexpected  every 
one  of  them  to  man.  Yet  inevitable  every  one  of  them ;  foreseen, 
not  imexpected,  by  Sui)reme  Power;  prepared,  appointed  from 
afar.  Advancing  always  through  all  centuiies,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  they  anived.  The  Saxon  kindred  burst  forth  into  cot- 
ton-spinning, cloth-cropping,  iron-forging,  s teamen giniug,  railway- 
ing, commercing  and  cai*eering  towai'ds  all  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
— in  this  inexplicable  noisy  manner;  the  noise  of  which,  in  Power- 
millc,  in  progress-of-the-species  Magazines,  still  deafens  us  some- 
what. Most  noisy,  sudden !  The  Staffordshire  coal-stratum  and 
coal-strata  lay  side  by  side  with  iron-strata,  quiet  since  the  creation 
of  the  world.  Water  flowed  in  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire ;  bi- 
tuminous fire  lay  bedded  in  rocks  there  too, — over  which  how 
many  fighting  Stanleys,  black  Douglases,  and  other  the  like  con- 
tentious persons,  had  fought  out  their  bickerings  and  broils,  not 
without  result,  we  will  hope !  But  God  said,  Let  the  iron  mission- 
aides  be ;  and  they  were.  Coal  and  iron,  so  long  close  unregaidful 
neighboui*s,  are  wedded  togetlier ;  Birmingham  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  tlie  hundred  Stygian  forges,  with  their  fire-throats  and 
never- resting  sledge-hammers,  rose  into  day.  Wet  Manconium 
stretched  out  her  hand  towards  Carolina  and  the  torrid  zone,  and 
plucked  cotton  there ;  who  could  forbid  her,  her  tliat  had  Uie  skill 
to  weave  it  ?  Fish  fled  thereupon  from  the  Merse}'  River,  vexed 
with  innumerable  keels.  England,  I  say,  dug  out  her  bitumen- 
fire,  and  bade  it  work  :  towns  rose,  and  steeple-chimneys ; — Chail- 
isms  also,  and  Parliaments  they  name  Befoimed.' 

Such,  figuratively  given,  are  some  prominent  points,  chief 
mountain-summits,  of  our  English  Histoiy  past  and  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  Author  of  this  strange  unti-anslated  Work,  whom 
we  think  wo  recognise  to  be  an  old  acquaintance. 


EB 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

PARUAAIENTABT  RADICALISM. 

To  US,  looking  at  these  matters  somewhat  m  the  same  light,  Reform 
Bills,  French  Revolutions,  Louis-Philippes,  Chai*tisms,  Revolts  of 
Three  Days,  and  what  not,  are  no  longer  inexpHcable.  Where  the 
great  mass  of  men  is 'tolerably  right,  all  is  right;  where  they  are 
hot  right,  all  is  wrong.  The  speaking  classes  speak  and  debate, 
each  for  itself;  the  great  dumb,  deep-buried  class  lies  like  an  En- 
celadus,  who  in  his  pain,  if  he  mil  complain  of  it,  has  to  produce 
earthquakes !  Everywhere,  in  these  countries,  in  these  times,  the 
central  fact  worthy  of  all  consideration  forces  itself  on  us  in  this 
shape:  the  claim  of  the  Free  Working-man  to  be  raised  to  a  level, 
we  may  say,  with  the  Working  Slave ;  liis  anger  and  cureless  dis- 
content till  that  be 'done.  Food,  shelter,  due  guidance,  in  return 
for  his  labour;  candidly  intei'preted,  Chartism  and  all  such  isms 
meart  that;  and  the  madder  they  ai'e,  do  they  not  the  more  em- 
phatically mean,  "  See  what  guidance  you  have  given  us  !  What 
delirium  we  ai'e  brought  to  talk  and  project,  guided  by  nobody  !" 
Laissez-faire  on  the  pai't  of  the  Governing  Classes;  we  repeat  again 
and  again,  vn\\,  with  whatever  difficulty,  have  to  cease;  pacific  mu- 
tual division  of  the  spoil,  and  a  world  well  let  alone,  will  no  longer 
suffice.  A  Do-nothing  Guidance;  and  it  is  a  Do-something  World ! 
Would  to  God  our  Ducal  Duces  would  become  Leaders  indeed; 
our  Aristocracies  and  Priesthoods  discover  in  some  suitable  de- 
gree what  the  world  expected  of  them,  what  the  world  could* no 
longer  do  mthout  getting  of  them !  Nameless  unmeasured  con- 
fusions, miseiy  to' themselves  and  us,  might  so  be  spared.  But 
that  too  will  be  as  God  has  appointed.  If  they  learn,  it  will  be 
well  and  happy :  if  not  they,  then  others  instead  of  them  mil  and 
must,  and  once  more,  though  after  a  long  sad  circuit,  it  will  be  avcII 
and  happy. 

Neither  is  the  history  of  Chartism  mysterious  in  these  times ; 
especially  if  that  of  Radicalism  be  looked  at.  All  along,  for  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years,  it  was  curious  to  note  how  the  internal 
discontent  of  England  struggled  to  find  vent  for  itself  through  any 
orifice :  the  poor  patient,  all  sick  from  centre  to  surface,  complains 
now  of  this  member,  now  of  that; — corn-laws,  currency-laws,  free- 
trade,  protection,  want  of  free-trade:  the  poor  patient  tossing  from 
side  to  side,  seeking  a  sound  side  to  lie  on,  finds  none.  This  Doc- 
tor says,  it  is  the  liver;  that  other,  it  is  the  lungs,  the  head,  the 
heart,  defective  tmnspiration  in  the  skin.    A  thoroughgoing  Doctoi 
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of  eminenea  said  it  was  rotten  boroughs;  the  want  of  extended 
suifrage  to  destroy  rotten  boroughs.  From  of  old,  the  English 
patient  himself  had  a  continually  recurring  notion  that  this  was 
it.  The  English  people  ai*e  used  to  sutH-age;  it  is  their  panacea 
for  all  that  goes  wix>ng  with  them ;  they  have  a  fixed-idea  of  suf- 
firage.  Singular  enough :  one's  light  to  vote  for  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, to  send  one's  *  twenty -thousandth  part  of  a  master  of 
tongue-fence  to  National  Palaver,* — the  Doctors  asserted  that  this 
was  Fi'eedom,  this  and  no  other.  It  seemed  credible  to  many 
men,  of  liigh  degi'ee  and  of  low.  The  pei*8uasion  of  remedy  grew, 
the  evil  was  pressing;  Swing's  ricks  wei-e  on  fire.  Some  nine  yeai-s 
ago,  a  State-surgeon  rose,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances  said :  Let 
thece  be  extension  of  the  suffiage;  let  the  great  Doctor's  nostrum, 
the  patient's  old  passionate  pmyer  be  fulfilled ! 

Paiiiamentary  Radicalism,  while  it  gave  articulate  utterance  to 
the  discontent  of  the  English  people,  could  not  by  its  woi-st  enemy 
be  said  to  be  without  a  function.  If  it  is  iu  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  there  must  be  discontent,  no  less  so  is  it  that  such  dis- 
content should  have  an  outlet,  a  Paiiiamentary  voice.  Here  the 
matter  is  debated  of,  demonstrated,  contmdicted,  qualified,  I'educed 
to  feasibility; — can  at  least  solace  itself  with  hope,  and  die  gently, 
convinced  of  ttwfeasibility.  The  New,  Untried  ascertains  how  it  will 
fit  itself  into  the  an-angements  of  the  Old ;  whether  the  Old  can  be 
compelled  to  admit  it;  how  in  that  case  it  may,  with  the  minimum 
of  violence,  be  admitted.  Nor  let  us  count  it  an  easy  one,  this 
function  of  Radicalism;  it  was  one  of  the  most  difficult:  ThepaiU- 
stricken  patient  does,  indeed,  without  effort  groan  and  complain; 
but  not  without  effort  does  the  physician  ascei*tain  what  it  is  that 
has  gone  wrong  with  him,  how  some  remedy  may  be  devised  for 
him.  And  above  all,  if  your  patient  is  not  one  sick  man,  but  a 
whole  sick  nation !  Dingy  dumb  millions,  grimed  ^itli  dust  and 
sweat,  with  darkness,  i-age  and  sorrow,  stood  round  these  men, 
saying,  or  stniggling  as  they  could  to  say:  "Behold,  our  lot  is  un- 
fair; our  life  is  not  whole  but  sick ;  we  cannot  live  under  injustice ; 
go  ye  and  get  us  justice!"  For  whether  the  poor  operative  cla- 
moured for  Time-bill,  Factory-bill,  Corn-bill,  for  or  against  whatever 
bill,  this  was  what  he  meant.  All  bills  plausibly  presented  might 
have  some  look  of  hope  in  thorn,  might  get  some  clamour  of  ap- 
proval from  him ;  as,  for  the  man  wholly  sick,  there  is  no  disease 
in  the  Nosology  but  he  can  trace  in  himself  some  symptoms  of  it. 
Such  was  the  mission  of  Parliamentary  Radicalism. 

How  Parliamentary  Radicalism  has  fulfilled  this  mission,  en- 
trusted to  its  management  these  eight  years  now,  is  known  to  all 
men.   The  expectant  millions  have  sat  at  a  feast' of  the  Barmecide; 
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been  bidden  fill  themselves  with  the  imagination  of  meat  What 
thing  has  Radicalism  obtained  for  them ;  what  other  than  shadows 
of  things  has  it  so  much  as  asked  for  them  ?  Cheap  Justice,  Justice 
to  Ireland,  Irish  Appropriation-Clause,  Ratepaying  Clause,  Poor* 
Rate,  Church-Rate,  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot-Question  '  open'  or 
shut:  not  things  but  shadows  of  things;  Benthamee  formulas; 
ban'en  as  the  east-wind !  An  Ulti-a-radical,  not  seemingly  of  the 
Benthamee  species,  is  forced  to  exclaim :  '  The  people  are  at  last 
wearied.  They  say,  Why  should  we  be  mined  in  our  shops,  thrown 
out  of  our  fanns,  voting  for  these  men?  Ministerial  majorities  de- 
cline; this  Ministiy  has  become  impotent,  had  it  even  the  will  to 
do  good.  They  have  called  long  to  us,  "  We  ai*e  a  Refonn  Ministry ; 
will  ye  not  suppoit  f«f'  We  have  supported  them;  borne  them 
forwai'd  indignantly  on  our  shoulders,  time  after  time,  fall  after  fall, 
when  they  had  been  hurled  out  into  the  sti'eet;  and  lay  prostrate, 
helpless,  like  dead  luggage.  It  is  the  fact  of  a  Refonn  Ministry, 
not  the  name  of  one  that  we  would  suppoit !  Languor,  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  pervades  the  public  mind;  the  public  mind  says 
at  last.  Why  all  this  struggle  for  Uie  name  of  a  Reform  Ministiy  ? 
Let  the  Tories  be  Ministry'  if  they  will ;  let  at  least  some  living 
reality  be  Ministiy !  A  rearing  horse  that  ^rill  only  i*un  backward, 
he  is  not  the  horse  one  would  choose  to  ti*avel  on :  yet  of  all  con- 
ceivable horses  the  worst  is  the  dead  hoi*se.  Mounted  on  a  rearing 
horse,  you  may  back  him,  spur  him,  check  him,  make  a  little  way 
even  backwai*ds :  but  seated  astiide  of  your  dead  horse,  what  chance 
is  there  for  you  in  the  chapter  of  possibilities?  You  sit  motionless, 
hopeless,  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men.' 

There  is  a  class  of  revolutionists  named  Oirondins,  whose  fate 
in  history  is  i*emarkable  enough !  Men  who  rebel,  and  urge  the 
Lower  Classes  to  rebel,  ought  to  have  other  than  Foimulas  to  go 
upon.  Men  who  discern  in  the  miseiy  of  tlie  toiling  complaining 
millions  not  miseiy,  but  only  a  i*aw-material  which  can  be  ^\Tought 
upon,  and  traded  in,  for  one's  own  poor  hidebound  theories  and 
egoisms;  to  whom  millions  of  living  fellow-creatures,  with  beating 
heails  in  their  bosoms,  beating,  suffering,  hoping,  are  'masses,' 
mere  *  explosive  masses  for  blowing  down  Bastilles  with,'  for  votp 
ing  at  hustings  for  im:  such  men  are  of  the  questionable  species ! 
No  man  is  justified  in  i^esisting  by  word  or  deed  the  Authority  he 
lives  under,  for  a  light  cause,  be  such  Authority  what  it  may.  Obe- 
dience, little  as  many  may  consider  that  side  of  the  matter,  is  the 
primaiy  duty  of  man.  No  man  but  is  bound  indefeasibly,  with  all 
force  of  obligation,  to  obey.  Parents,  teachei^s,  superiors,  leaders, 
these  all  creatures  recognise  as  deserving  obedience.  Recognised 
or  not  recognised,  a  man  ha$  his  superiors,  a  regulai*  hici'srchy 
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above  him;  extending  up,  degree  above  degree,  to  Heaven  itself 
and  God  the  Maker,  who  made  His  world  not  for  anarchy  but  for 
rule  and  order !  It  is  not  a  light  matter  when  the  just  man  can 
recognise  in  the  powera  set  over  him  no  longer  anything  that  is  di- 
vine; when  i-esistance  against  such  becomes  a  deeper  law  of  order 
than  obedience  to  them ;  when  the  just  man  sees  himself  in  the  tra 
gical  position  of  a  stirrer-up  of  strife !  Rebel  without  due  and  most 
due  cause,  is  the  ugliest  of  words ;  the  first  rebel  was  Satan. — 

But  now  in  these  circumstances  shall  we  blame  the  unvoting 
disappointed  millions  that  they  tui*n  away  with  horror  from  this 
name  of  a  Reform  Ministiy,  name  of  a  Parliamentary  Radicalism, 
and  demand  a  fact  and  reality  thereof  1'  That  they  too,  having  still 
faith  in  what  so  many  had  faitli  in,  still  count '  extension  of  the 
suffrage*  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  say,  in  such  manner  as  they 
can.  Let  the  suffrage  be  still  extended,  then  all  will  be  well  ?  It  is 
the  ancient  British  faith ;  promulgated  in  these  ages  by  prophets 
and  evangelists ;  preached  forth  from  baiTcl-heads  by  all  manner  of 
men.  He  who  is  free  and  blessed  has  his  twenty-thousandth  part 
of  a  master  of  tongue-fence  in  National  Palaver;  whosoever  is  not 
blessed  but  unhappy,  the  ailment  of  him  is  that  he  has  it  not. 
Ought  he  not  to  have  it  then  ?  By  the  law  of  God  and  of  men, 
yea; — ^and  ^vill  have  it  withal!  Chartism,  with  its  'five  points/ 
borne  aloft  on  pikeheads  and  torchlight  meetings,  is  there.  Chart- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  natui*al  phenomena  in  England.  Not  that 
Chai'tism  now  exists  should  provoke  wonder;  but  that  the  invited 
hungry  people  should  have  sat  eight  yeai^s  at  such  table  of  the 
Barmecide,  patiently  expecting  somewhat  from  the  Name  of  a  Re- 
form Ministry,  and  not  till  after  eight  yeai-s  have  grown  hopeless, 
this  is  the  respectable  side  of  the  miracle. 
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IMPOSSIBLE. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do?"  exclaims  the  practical  man,  impatiently 
on  every  side :  *'  Descend  from  speculation  and  the  safe  pulpit, 
down  into  the  rough  market-place,  and  say  what  can  be  done !" — 
O  practical  man,  there  seem  very  many  things  which  practice  and 
time  manlike  effort,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  might  actually 
avail  to  do.  But  the  fii*st  of  all  things,  as  already  said,  is  to  gu*d 
thyself  up  for  actual  doing;  to  know  that  thou  actually  either  must 
lo,  or,  as  the  Iiish  say,  *  come  out  of  that !' 

It  is  not  a  lucky  word  this  same  imposnble  '  no  good  comes  of 
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those  that  have  it  so  often  iu  their  mouth.  Who  is  he  that  says 
always.  There  is  s^  lion  in  the  way  ?  Sluggard,  thou  must  slay  the 
liou  then;  the.  way  has  to  be  travelled  1  In  Art,  in  Practice,  in* 
numerable  critics  will  demonstrate  that  most  things  are  henceforth 
iinpossible;  that  we  are  got,  once  for  aU»  into  the  region  of  peren- 
nial commonplace,  and  must  contentedly  continue  there.  Let  such 
critics  demonstrate;  it  is  the  nature  of  them:  what  harm  is  in  it? 
Poetry  once  well  demonstrated  to  be  impossible,  arises  the  Bums, 
arises  the  Goethe.  Unheroic  commonplace  being  now  cleaiiy  all 
we  have  to  look  for,  comes  the  Napoleon,  comes  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  It  was  proved  by  fluxionary  calculus,  that  steamships 
could  never  get  across  from  tlie  farthest  point  of  Ireland  to  the 
neai'est  of  Newfoundland :  impelling  force,  resisting  force,  maxi- 
mum here,  minimum  there ;  by  law  of  Nature,  and  geometric  de- 
monstration:— ^what  could  be  done?  The  Great  Western  could 
weigh  anchor  from  Bristd.  Port;  that  could  be  done.  The  Great 
Western,  bounding  safe  through  the  gullets  of  the  Hudson,  threw 
her  cable  out  on  the  capstan  of  New  York,  and  left  om*  still  moist 
papisr-demonstration  to  dry  itself  at  leisure.  "  Impossible  ?"  cried 
Mirabeau  to  his  secretary,  ''Ne  me  dites  jamais  ce  bete  de  mot,  Never 
name  to  me  that  blockhead  of  a  word  i" 

-  There  is  a  phenomenon  which  one  might  call  Pai'alytic  Radi- 
calism, in  these  days  ;  which  gauges  with  Statistic  measuring-reed, 
sounds  with  Philosophic  Politico-Economic  plummet  the  deep  dark 
sea  of  troubles ;  and  having  taught  us  rightly  what  an  infinite  sea 
of  troubles  it  is,  sums  up  with  the  practical  inference,  and  use  of 
consolation^  That  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  it  by  man, 
who  has  simply  to  sit  still,  and  look  ^vistfully  to  '  time  and  general 
laws  :*  and  thereupon,  without  so  much  as  recommending  suicide, 
coldly  takes  its  leave  of  us.  Most  paialytic,  uninstructive  ;  unpro- 
ductive of  any  comfort  to  one  !  They  ai-e  an  unreasonable  class 
who  cry,  *'  Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  peace.  But  what  kind 
of  class  are  they  who  ciy,  **  Peace,  peace,  have  I  not  told  you  that 
there  is  no  peace  !"  Pai-alytic  Radicalism,  frequent  among  those 
Statistic  friends  of  ours,  is  one  of  the  most  afflictive  phenomena 
the  mind  of  man  can  be  called  to  contemplate.  One  prays  that  it 
at  least  might  cease.  Let  Paralysis  retire  into  secret  places,  and 
dormitories  proper  for  it;  the  public  highways  ought  not  to  be 
occupied  by  .people  demonstrating  that  motion  is  impossible.  Pa- 
ralytic;— ^and  also,  thank  Heaven,  entirely  false!  Listen  to  a 
thinker  of  another  sort:  *A11  evil,  and  this  evil  too,  is  as  a  night- 
mare ;  the  instant  you  begin  to  stir  under  it,  the  evil  is,  properly 
speaking,  gone.'  'Consider,  O  reader,  whether  it  be  not  actually 
so  ?    Evil,  once  manfully  fronted,  ceases  to  be  evil ;  there  is  ge- 
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norous  battle-hope  in  place  of  dead  passive  misery ;  tlie  evil  itsorf 
has  become  a  kind  of  good. 

To  the  practical  man,  therefore,  Ave  will  repeat  that  ho  has,  as 
the  first  thing  he  can  *  do,*  to  gird  himself  up  for  actual  doing ; 
to  know  well  that  he  is  either  there  to  do,  or  not  there  at  all.  Once 
rightly  girded  up,  how  many  things  will  present  themselves  as 
doable  which  now  are  not  attemptible  !  Two  things,  great  things, 
dwell,  for  the  last  ten  years,  in  all  thinking  heads  in  England  ; 
and  are  hovering,  of  late,  even  on  the  tongues  of  not  a  few.  With 
a  word  on  each  of  these,  we  will  dismiss  the  practical  man,  and 
right  gladly  take  ourselves  into  obscurity  and  silence  again.  Uni- 
versal Education  is  the  first  great  thing  we  mean ;  general  Emi- 
gi*ation  is  the  second. 

Who  would  suppose  that  Education  were  a  thing  which  had 
to  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  local  expediency,  or  indeed  on 
any  ground  ?  As  if  it  stood  not  on  the  basis  of  everlasting  duty, 
as  a  prime  necessity  of  man.  It  is  a  thing  that  should  need  no 
advocating ;  much  as  it  does  actually  need.  To  impart  the  gift  of 
thinking  to  those  who  cannot  think,  and  yet  who  could  in  that 
case  think :  this,  one  would  imagine,  was  the  first  function  a  go- 
vernment had  to  set  about  discharging.  Were  it  not  a  cruel  thing 
to  see,  in  any  province  of  an  empire,  the  inhabitants  living  all  mu- 
tilated in  their  limbs,  each  strong  man  with  his  right  arm  lamed  ? 
How  much  crueller  to  find  the  strong  soul,  with  its  eyes  still 
sealed,  its  eyes  extinct  so  that  it  sees  not !  Light  has  come  into 
tlie  world,  but  to  this  poor  peasant  it  has  come  in  vain.  For  six 
thousand  years  the  Sons  of  Adam,  in  sleepless  effort,  have  been  de- 
vising, doing,  discovering;  in  mysterious  infinite  indissoluble  com- 
munion, waning,  a  little  band  of  brothers,  against  the  great  black 
empu'e  of  Necessity  and  Night;  they  have  accomplished  such  a 
conquest  and  conquests  :  and  to  this  man  it  is  all  as  if  it  had  not 
been.  The  four-and-twenty  letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  still  Runic 
enigmas  to  him.  He  passes  by  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  great 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  the  toilwon  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  all 
that  his  brothers  have  conquered,  is  a  thing  non-extant  for  him. 
An  invisible  empire ;  he  knows  it  not,  suspects  it  not.  And  is  il 
not  liis  withal ;  the  conquest  of  his  own  brothers,  the  lawfully  ac- 
quired possession  of  all  men  ?  Baleful  enchantment  lies  over  him, 
from  generation  to  genei-ation ;  he  knows  not  that  such  an  empire 
is  his,  that  such  an  empire  is  at  all.  O,  what  are  bills  of  rights, 
emancipations  of  black  slaves  into  black  apprentices,  lawsuits  in 
chancery  for  some  short  usufinict  of  a  bit  of  land  ?  The  grand 
'  seedfield  of  Time'  is  this  man's,  and  you  give  it  him  not.    Time'i 
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seedfieUl,  which  inchides  the  Earth  and  all  lier  seedfielda  and 
peai'l-oceans,  nay  her  sowers  too  and  pearl-divei-s,  all  that  was  wise 
and  heroic  and  victoiious  here  helow ;  of  which  the  Earth's  cen- 
turies arc  but  as  furrows,  for  it  stretches  forth  from  the  Beginning 
onward  even  into  this  Day  ! 

'My  inheritance,  how  lordly  wide  and  fiiir ; 
Time  is  my  fair  seedfield,  to  Time  I'm  heir !' 

Heavier  wrong  is  not  done  under  the  sun.  It  lasts  fi-om  year  to 
year,  from  centuiy  to  centui-y;  the  blinded  sire  slaves  himself 
out,  and  leaves  a  blinded  son ;  and  men,  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  continue  as  two-legged  beasts  of  labour ; — and  in  the  largest 
empire  of  the  world,  it  is  a  debate  whether  a  small  fi-action  of  the 
Revenue  of  one  Day  (30,000Z.  is  but  that)  shall,  after  Thirteen  Cen- 
turies, be  laid  out  on  it,  or  not  laid  out  on  it.  Have  we  Gover- 
nors, have  we  Teachers;  have  we  had  a  Church  these  thiiteen 
hundred  yeai*s  ?  What  is  an  Ovei*seer  of  souls,  an  Archoverseer, 
Archiepiscopus  ?  Is  he  something?  If  so,  let  him  lay  his  hand 
on  his  heail,  and  say  what  thing ! 

But  quitting  all  that,  of  which  the  human  soul  cannot  well 
speak  in  teims  of  civility,  let  us  observe  now  that  Education  is 
not  only  an  eternal  duty,  but  has  at  length  become  even  a  tem- 
porary and  ephemeral  one,  which  the  necessities  of  the  hour  will 
oblige  us  to  look  after.  These  Twenty-four  million  labouring  men, 
if  their  affairs  remain  unregulated,  chaotic,  will  bum  ricks  and 
mills ;  reduce  us,  themselves  and  the  world  into  ashes  and  niin. 
Simply  their  affairs  cannot  remain  unregulated,  chaotic ;  but  must 
be  regulated,  brought  into  some  kind  of  order.  What  intellect 
were  able  to  regulate  them?  The  intellect  of  a  Bacon,  the  energy 
of  a  Luther,  if  left  to  their  o^vn  strength,  might  pause  in  dismay 
before  such  a  task ;  a  Bacon  and  Luther  added  together,  to  be 
pei*petual  prime  minister  over  us,  could  not  do  it.  No  one  gi*eat 
and  greatest  intellect  can  do  it.  Wliat  can?  Only  Twenty-four 
million  ordinary  intellects,  once  awakened  into  action ;  these,  well 
presided  over,  may.  Intellect,  insight,  is  the  discernment  of  order 
in  disorder ;  it  is  the  discovery  of  the  Avill  of  Nature,  of  God's 
will ;  the  beginning  of  the  capability  to  walk  according  to  that 
With  perfect  intellect,  were  such  possible  without  perfect  morality, 
the  world  would  be  perfect ;  its  efforts  unerringly  coiTect,  its  i-e- 
sults  continually  successful,  its  condition  faultless.  Intellect  is 
like  light ;  the  Chaos  becomes  a  World  under  it :  Jiat  lux.  These 
Twenty-four  million  intellects  are  but  common  intellects;  but 
they  are  intellects ;  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  instructed  each 
about  his  own  province  of  it ;  labouring  each  perpetually,  with 
what  pai'tial  light  can  be  attained,  to  bring  such  province  into 
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rationality.  From  the  pai-tial  deteniiinations  and  tlieir  (;onflict, 
springs  tlie  universal.  Prccisel}'  what  quantity  of  intellect  was  in 
the  Twenty-four  millions  will  be  exhibited  by  the  result  they  ar- 
rive at;  that  quantity  and  no  more.  According  as  there  was  in- 
tellect or  no  intellect  in  the  individuals,  will  the  general  conclu- 
sion they  make  out  embody  itself  as  a  world-healing  Trutli  and 
Wisdom,  or  as  a  baseless  fateful  Hallucination,  a  Chimaei-a  breath- 
ing not  fabulous  fire ! 

Dissenters  call  for  one  scheme  of  Education,  the  Church  ob- 
jects ;  this  party  objects,  and  that ;  there  is  endless  objection,  by 
him  and  by  her  and  by  it :  a  subject  encumbered  with  difficulties 
on  eveiy  side!  Pity  that  difficulties  exist;  that  Religion,  of  all 
things,  should  occasion  difficulties.  We  do  not  extenuate  them : 
in  their  reality  they  aie  considerable;  in  their  appetirance  and 
pretension,  they  are  insuperable,  heai-t-appalling  to  all  Secretaries 
of  the  Home  Department.  For,  in  very  truth,  how  can  Religion 
bo  divorced  from  Education?  An  irreverent  knowledge  is  no 
knowledge ;  may  be  a  development  of  the  logical  or  other  handi- 
craft faculty  inward  or  outward  ;  but  is  no  culture  of  the  soul  of  a 
man.  A  knowledge  that  ends  in  barren  self-worsliip,  compai-ative 
indifference  or  contempt  for  all  God's  Universe  except  one  insig- 
nificant item  thereof,  what  is  it?  Handicraft  development,  and 
even  shallow  as  handicraft.  Nevertheless  is  handicraft  itself,  and 
the  habit  of  the  merest  logic,  nothinj]f  ?  It  is  already  something ; 
it  is  the  indispensable  beginning  of  eveiy thing !  Wise  men  know 
it  to  be  an  indispensable  something ;  not  3'et  much :  and  would 
so  gladly  superadd  to  it  the  element  whereby  it  may  become  all. 
Wise  men  would  not  quarrel  in  attempting  this ;  they  would  lov- 
ingly cooperate  in  attempting  it. 

*  And  now  hoAV  teach  religion  ?*  so  asks  the  indignant  Ultiu- 
radical,  cited  above ;  an  Ultra-radical  seemingly  not  of  the  Ben 
thamee  species,  with  whom,  though  his  dialect  is  far  different, 
there  are  sound  Churchmen,  we  hope,  who  have  some  fellow-feel- 
ing :  *  How  teach  religion  ?  By  plying  with  liturgies,  catechisms, 
credos ;  droning  thirty-nine  or  other  articles  incessantly  into  the 
infant  ear  ?  Friends  !  In  that  case,  why  not  apply  to  Biiming- 
ham,  and  have  Machines  made,  and  set  up  at  all  street-comers, 
in  highways  and  byways,  to  repeat  and  vociferate  the  same,  not 
ceasing  night  or  day  ?  The  genius  of  Bii-mingham  is  adequate  to 
that.  Albertus  Magnus  had  a  leather  man  that  could  articulate  ; 
not  to  speak  of  Mai-tinus  Scriblerus'  NUmberg  man  tliat  could 
reason  as  well  as  we  know  who !  Depend  upon  it,  Birmingham 
can  make  machines  to  repeat  liturgies  and  articles ;  to  do  what- 
soever feat  is  meclianical.    And  what  were  all  schoolmasters,  nay 
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all  priests  and  cliurches  compared  witli  tliis  Biraiingham  Ii'on 
Church !  Votes  of  two  millions  in  aid  of  the  church  were  then 
something.  You  order,  at  so  many  pounds  a-head,  so  many  thou« 
sand  iron  parsons  as  your  gi*ant  covers ;  and  fix  them  by  satisfac- 
tory  masoniy  in  all  quaiters  wheresoever  wanted,  to  preach  there 
independent  of  the  world.  In  loud  thoroughfares,  still  more  in 
unawakened  districts,  troubled  with  argumentative  infidelity,  you 
make  the  windpipes  wider,  strengthen  the  main  steam-cylinder; 
your  parson  preaches,  to  the  due  pitch,  while  you  give  him  coal ; 
and  fears  no  man  or  thing.  Here  tcere  a  **  Church-extension ;"  to 
which  I,  with  my  last  penny,  did  I  believe  in  it,  would  subsciibe. 

Ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  !    Are  we  Calmucks,  that  pray 

by  turning  of  a  rotatory  calabash  with  written  prayei-s  in  it  ?  Lj 
Mammon  and  machinery  the  means  of  converting  human  souls,  aa 
of  spinning  cotton  ?  Is  God,  as  Jean  Paul  predicted  it  would  he\ 
become  verily  a  Force ;  the  ^ther  too  a  Gas  !  Alas,  that  Atheism 
should  have  got  the  length  of  putting  on  priests*  vestments,  and 
penetrating  into  the  sanctuary  itself!  Can  dronings  of  articles, 
repetitions  of  liturgies,  and  all  the  cash  and  contiivance  of  Bir- 
mingham and  the  Bank  of  England  united  bring  ethereal  fire  into 
a  human  soul,  quicken  it  out  of  earthly  darkness  into  heavei^j 
wisdom  ?  Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul.  To  "  teach"  religion,  tlxc 
first  thing  needful,  and  also  the  last  and  the  only  thing,  is  finding 
of  a  man  who  has  religion.  All  else  follows  from  this,  churcn- 
building,  church-extension,  whatever  else  is  needful  follows ;  with* 
out  this  nothing  will  follow.* 

From  which  we  for  our  part  conclude  that  the  method  of  teaeh; 
ing  religion  to  the  English  people  is  still  far  behindhand;  that 
the  wjse  and  pious  may  well  ask  themselves  in  silence  wistfully, 
"  How  U  that  last  priceless  element,  by  which  education  becomes 
perfect,  to  be  superadded  ?"  and  the  un\rise  who  think  themselves 
pious,  answering  aloud,  "  By  this  method.  By  that  method,"  long 
argue  of  it  to  small  pui-pose. 

But  now,  in  the  mean  time,  could  not  by  some  fit  ofl&cial  per- 
son, some  fit  announcement  be  made,  in  words  well-weighed*  in 
))lan  well-schemed,  adequateljr  representing  the  facts  of  the  thing. 
That  after  thirteen  centuries  of  waiting,  he  the  official  person,  and 
England  with  him,  was  minded  now  to  have  the  mystery  of  jtlie 
Alphabetic  Letters  imparted  to  all  human  souls  in  this  realm? 
Teaching  of  religion  was  a  thing  he  could  not  undertake  to  settle 
this  day ;  it  would  be  work  for  a  day  after  this  ;  the  work  of  this 
^lay  was  teaching  of  the  alphabet  to  all  people.  The  miraculous 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  such  seemed  to  him  the  needful  preli- 
minaiy  of  all  teaching,  the  first  comer-stone  of  what  foundation 
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soever  could  be  laid  for  what  edifice  Boever,  in  the  teaching  kind. 
Let  pious  Churchism  make  haste,  let  pious  Dissenterism  make 
haste,  let  all  pious  preachers  and  missionaries  make  haste,  bestir 
themselves  according  to  their  zeal  and  skill :  he  the  official  person 
stood  up  for  the  Alphabet ;  and  was  even  impatient  for  it,  having 
waited  thirteen  centuries  now.  He  insisted,  and  would  take  no 
denial,  postponement,  promise,  excuse  or  subterfuge.  That  all 
English  persons  should  be  taught  to  read.  He  appealed  to  all 
rational  Englishmen,  of  all  creeds,  classes  and  colom-s.  Whether 
tliis  was  not  a  fair  demand  ;  nay  whether  it  was  not  an  indispens- 
abla  one  in  these  days,  Swing  and  Ghai*tism  having  risen  ?  For  a 
choice  of  inoffensive  Hornbooks,  and  Schoolmasters  able  to  teach 
reading,  he  trusted  the  mere  secular  sagacity  of  a  National  CoUec^ 
tive  Wisdom,  in  praper  committee,  might  be  found  sufficient,  ite 
purposed  to  appoint  such  Schoolmasters,  to  venture  on  the  choice 
of  such  Hornbooks ;  to  send  a  Schoolmaster  and  Hornbook  into 
eveiy  township,  parish  and  hamlet  of  England ;  so  that,  in  ten 
years  hence,  an  Englishman  who  could  not  read  might  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  monster,  which  he  really  is  ! 

This  official  pei-son's  plan  we  do  not  give.  The  thing  lies  there, 
with  the  facts  of  it,  and  with  the  appeaiances  or  sham-facts  of  it ; 
a  plan  adequately  representing  tlie  facts  of  the  thing  could  by 
human  energy  be  struck  out,  does  lie  there  for  discoveiy  and  sti'ik- 
ing  out.  It  is  his,  the  official  person's  duty,  not  ours,  to  mature  a 
plan.  We  can  believe  that  Churchism  and  Dissenterism  would 
clamour  aloud ;  but  yet  that  in  the  mere  secular  Wisdom  of  Pai*; 
liament  a  perspicacity  equal  to  tlie  choice  of  Hornbooks  might,  in 
veiy  deed,  be  found  to  reside.  England  we  believe  would,  if  con- 
sulted, resolve  to  that  effect.  Alas,  gi*ants  of  a  half  day's  revenue 
(mce  in  the  thirteen  centuries  for  such  an  object,  do  not  call  out 
the  voice  of  England,  only  the  superficial  clamour  of  England] 
Hornbooks  unexceptionable  to  the  candid  portion  of  England,  we 
will  beheve,  might  be  selected.  Nay,  we  can  conceive  that  School- 
masters fit  to  teach  reading  might,  by  a  board  of  i*atioual  men,  whe- 
ther from  Oxford  or  Hoxton,  or  from  both  or  neither  of  tliese  i)laces, 
be  pitched  upon.  We  can  conceive  even,  as  in  Prussia,  tliat  a  pen- 
alty, civil  disabilities,  that  penalties  and  disabilities  till  they  were 
found  effectual,  might  be  by  law  inflicted  on  every  paient  who  did 
not  teach  his  children  to  read,  on  every  man  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  read.  We  can  conceive  in  fine,  such  is  the  vigour  of  our 
imagination,  there  might  be  found  in  England,  at  a  dead-lift,  strength 
enough  to  perfoim  this  miracle,  and  produce  it  henceforth  as  a 
miracle  done :  the  teaching  of  England  to  read !  Harder  things, 
we  do  know,  have  been  perfonned  by  nations  before  now,  not  abler- 
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looking  than  England.  Ah  me !  if,  by  some  beneficent  chance,  ther« 
Rliould  be  an  ofBcial  man  found  in  England  who  could  and  would, 
with  deliberate  coui-age,  after  ripe  counsel,  with  candid  insight, 
with  patience,  practical  sense,  knowing  realities  to  be  i-eal,  knowing 
clamoui*s  to  be  clamorous  and  to  seem  real,  propose  this  thing,  and 
the  innumerable  things  springing  from  it, — woe  to  any  Ohurchism 
or  any  Dissenterism  that  cast  itself  athwart  the  path  of  that  man ! 
Avaunt  ye  gainsayei-s !  is  dai'kness  and  ignorance  of  the  Alphabet 
nccessaiy  for  j'ou?  Reconcile  yourselves  to  the  Alphabet,  or  depart 
elsewhither ! — Would  not  all  that  has  genuineness  in  England  gra- 
dually rally  round  such  a  man ;  all  that  has  strength  in  England  ? 
For  realities  alone  have  strength ;  wind-bags  are  wind ;  cant  is  cant, 
leave  it  alone  there.  Nor  are  all  clamours  momentous :  among  living 
creatures,  we  find,  the  loudest  is  the  longest-eai*ed ;  among  lifeless 
things  the  loudest  is  the  dioim,  the  emptiest.  Alas,  that  official 
persons,  and  all  of  us,  had  not  e3'es  to  see  what  was  real,  what  was 
merely  chimeiical,  and  thought  or  called  itself  real !  How  many 
dread  minatoiy  Castle-spectres  should  we  leave  there,  with  their 
admonishing  right-hand  and  ghastly-buniing  saucer-eyes,  to  do 
simply  whatsoever  they  might  find  themselves  able  to  do !  Alas, 
that  we  were  not  real  oui-selves ;  we  should  othenvise  have  sui*er 
vision  for  the  real.  Castle-spectres,  in  their  utmost  teiror,  are  but 
poor  mimicries  of  that  real  and  most  real  ten*or  which  lies  in  the 
Life  of  every  Man :  that,  thou  cowai'd,  is  the  thing  to  be  afraid  of, 
if  thou  wilt  live  in  fear.  It  is  but  the  scratch  of  a  bai-e  bodkin ,  tt 
is  but  the  flight  of  a  few  days  of  time ;  and  even  thou,  poor  palpi- 
tating featherbmn,  wilt  find  how  real  it  is.  Eternttt  :  hast  thou 
heard  of  that?  Is  that  a  fact,  or  is  it  no  fact?  Are  Buckingham 
House  and  St.  Stephens  in  that,  or  not  in  that  ? 

But  now  we  have  to  speak  of  the  second  gi'eat  thing :  Emigra- 
tion. It  was  said  above,  all  new  epochs,  so  convulsed  and  tumul- 
tuous to  look  upon,  are  '  expansions,'  increase  of  faculty  not  yet 
organised.  It  is  eminently  true  of  the  confusions  of  this  time  of 
ours.  Disorganic  Manchester  afflicts  us  with  its  Chartisms ;  yet  is 
not  spinning  of  clothes  for  the  naked  intrinsically  a  most  blessed 
tiling  ?  Manchester  once  organic  will  bless  and  not  afflict.  The 
confusions,  if  we  would  understand  them,  ai'e  at  bottom  mere  in- 
crease which  we  know  not  yet  how  to  manage ;  *  new  wealth  which 
the  old  coffers  will  not  hold.'  How  time  is  this,  above  all,  of  the 
strange  phenomenon  called  '  over-population !'  Over-population  is 
the  grand  anomaly,  which  is  bi-inging  all  other  anomalies  to  a  crisis. 
Now  once  more,  as  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  most  oon* 
fused  epoch  and  yet  ono  of  the  greatest,  the  Teutonic  Countries 
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fiiui  themselves  too  full.  On  a  cei-tain  western  rim  of  our  small 
Europe,  there  are  mora  men  than  were  expected.  Heaped  up 
against  the  western  shore  there,  and  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles 
inward,  the  *  tide  of  population'  swells  too  high,  and  confuses  itself 
somewhat !  Over-population  ?  And  yet,  if  this  small  western  rim 
of  Europe  is  overpeopled,  does  not  everywhere  else  a  whole  vacant 
Eartli,  as  it  were,  call  to  us.  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me ! 
Can  it  be  an  evil  that  in  an  Eai-th  such  as  ours  there  should  be 
new  Men?  Considered  as  mercantile  commodities,  as  working 
machines,  is  there  in  Bii-mingham  oi*  out  of  it  a  machine  of  such 
value?  *  Good  Heavens !  a  white  European  Man,  standing  on  his 
two  legs,  with  his  two  five-fingered  Hands  at  his  shackle-bones,  and 
mii*aculous  Head  on  his  shoulders,  is  woi*th  something  consider- 
able, one  would  say !'  The  stupid  black  African  man  brings  money 
in  the  mai'ket;  the  much  stupider  four-footed  horse  brings  money. 
— ^it  is  we  that  have  not  yet  learned  the  ai*t  of  managing  our  whiti 
European  man ! 

The  controvei-sios  on  Malthus  and  the  '  Population  Principle,* 
'Preventive  check*  and  no  forth,  with  which  tlie  public  ear  has  been 
deafened  for  a  long  while,  are  indeed  sufficiently  mournful.  Dreary, 
stolid,  dismal,  without  hope  for  this  world  or  the  next,  is  all  that 
of  the  preventive  check  and  the  denial  of  the  preventive  check. 
Anti-Malthusians  quoting  theiv  Bible  against  palpable  facts  are 
not  a  pleasant  spectacle.  On  the  other  hand,  how  often  have  we 
i*ead  in  Maltliusian  benefactors  of  the  species :  '  The  working  peo- 
ple have  their  condition  in  th^ir  own  hands ;  let  them  diminish  the 
supply  of  labourers,  and  of  course  the  demand  and  the  remunera- 
tion Avill  increase  !*  Yes,  le<;  tlietn  diminish  the  supply :  but  who 
ai'e  they?  They  ai-e  twent}  -four  millions  of  human  individuals, 
scattered  over  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  squai-e  miles  of 
space  and  more;  weaving,  delving, hammering, joinering;  each  un- 
known to  his  neighbour ;  each  distinct  within  his  own  skin.  They 
ai*e  not  a  kind  of  chaiucter  that  can  take  a  resolution,  and  act  on  it, 
vciy  i*eadily.  Smai't  Sally  in  our  alley  proves  ail-too  fascinating  to 
brisk  Tom  in  youi-s :  can  Tom  be  called  on  to  make  pause,  and  cal- 
culate the  demand  for  labour  in  the  British  Empire  fii*st?  Nay,  if 
Tom  did  renounce  his  highest  blessedness  of  life,  and  stiTiggle  and 
conquer  like  a  Saint  Fiancis  of  Assisi,  what  would  it  pi*ofit  him  or 
us  ?  Seven  millions  of  the  finest  peasantiy  do  not  renounce,  but 
proceed  all  the  more  briskly;  and  with  blue-visaged  Hibernians 
instead  of  fair  Saxon  Tomsons  and  Sallysons,  the  latter  end  of  that 
countiy  is  worse  than  the  beginning.  O  wondei*ful  Malthusian 
prophets !  Millenniums  are  undoubtedly  coming,  must  come  one 
way  or  tlio  other:  but  will  it  be,  think  you,  by  twenty  millions  of 
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(frprking  people  simultaneously  striking  work  in  that  department 
jAassing,  in  uniyersal  trades-union,  a  resolution  not  to  beget  any 
vf^oxe  till  the  labour-market  become  satisfaxstory?  By  Day  and 
Night!  they  were  indeed  irresistible  so;  not  to  be  compelled  bylaw 
jO^  war;  might  make  their  own  terms  with  the  richer  classes,  and 
([}efy  lihf^  world ! 

A  shade  more  rational  is  that  of  those  other  benefactors  of  the 
^ecies,  who  counsel  that  in  each  parish,  in  some  centiul  locality, 
in^ead  of  the  Parish  Clergyman,  there  might  be  established  some 
P^ish  Exterminator;  or  say  a  Reservoir  of  Ai-senic,  kept  up  at  the 
public  expense,  free  to  all  parishioners ;  for  which  Church  the  rates 
pxobably  would  not  be  gi-udged. — Ah,  it  is  bitter  jesting  on  such  a 
pu)>ject.  One's  heai*t  is  sick  to  look  at  the  dreaiy  chaos,  and  valley 
of  Jehosaphat,  scattered  mth  the  limbs  and  souls  of  one's  fellow- 
me^ ;  and  n.o  divine  voice,  only  creaking  of  hungry  vultures,  inar- 
jticu^ate  bodeful  ravens,  horn-eyed  parrots  that  do  articulate,  pro- 
claiming, Let  these  bones  live ! — Dante's  Divina  Commedia  is  called 
t)^  moumfulle^t  of  books:  ti*anscendcnt  mistemper  of  the  noblest 
ppul ;  utteiuQce  of  a  boundless,  godlike,  unspeakable,  implacable 
sorrow  and  protest  against  the  world.  But  in  Holywell  Street,  not 
long  ago,  we  bought,  for  tliree-pence,  a  book  still  mournfuUer:  the 
Pamphlet  of  one  "  Marcus,"  whom  his  poor  Chartist  editor  and  re- 
publisher  calls  the  "  Demon  Author."  This  Marcus  Pamphlet  was 
the  book  alluded  to  by  Stephens  the  Preacher  Chartist,  in  one  of 
his  harangues :  it  proves  to  be  no  fable  that  such  a  book  existed 
here  it  lies,  *  Printed  by  John  Hill,  Black-horse  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
and  now  reprinted  for  the  insti-uction  of  the  labourer,  by  William 
Dugdale,  Holywell  Street,  Strand,'  the  exaspei-ated  Chai'tist  editor 
who  sells  it  you  for  three-pence.  We  have  read  Mai-cus ;  but  his 
jsorrow  is  not  divine.  We  hoped  he  would  turn  out  to  have  been 
in  sport :  ah  no,  it  is  grim  earnest  with  him ;  grim  as  veiy  death. 
Marcus  is  not  a  demon  author  at  all:  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the 
ppecies  in  his  own  kind;  has  looked  intensely  on  the  world's  woes, 
from  a  Benthamee-Malthusian  watch-tower,  under  a  Heaven  dead 
as  iron ;  and  does  now,  with  much  longwindedness,  in  a  diuwling, 
^nifijiing,  circuitous,  extremely  dull,  yet  at  bottom  handfast  and 
positive  maI^^er,  recommend  that  all  children  of  working  people, 
fifber  the  third,  be  disposed  of  by  '  painless  extinction.'  Charcoal- 
vapour  and  other  methods  exist.  The  mothers  would  consent, 
might  be  ma4e  to  consent.  Three  children  might  be  left  living ; 
or  perhaps,  for  Marcus's  osculations  are  not  yet  perfect,  two  and  a 
^If.  There  might  be  '  beautiful  cemeteries  with  colonnades  and 
ftower-plpts/  in  w^ch  the  patriot  infanticide  matroQP  might  delight 
^  take  ij^eif  f(vening  walk  of  contemplation ;  and  reflect  what  p^ 
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^otesses  they  were,  what  a  dieei-ful  flowery  woi-ld  it  was.  &uch 
IB  jthe  scheme  of  Marcus;  this  is  what  he,  for  his  shai'e,  could  devise 
to  heal  the  world's  woes.  A  benefactor  of  the  species,  clearly  recog- 
nisable as  such :  the  saddest  scientific  mortal  we  have  ever  in  this 
;world  faUen  in  with ;  sadder  even  than  poetic  Dante.  His* is  a  no- 
godlike  sorrow;  sadder  than  the  godlike.  The  Chailist  editor,  dull 
OS  he,  calls  him  demon  author,  and  a  man  set  on  by  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners.  What  a  black,  godless,  waste- struggling  world,  in 
this  once  merry  England  of  ours,  do  such  pamphlets  and  such 
editors  betoken !  Laissez-faire  and  Malthus,  Malthus  and  Laissez- 
faire:  ought  not  these  two  at  length  to  part  company?  Might  we 
not  hope  that  both  of  them  had  as  good  as  delivered  their  message 
now,  and  were  about  to  go  their  ways  ? 

For  all  this  of  the  '  painless  extinction,'  and  the  rest,  is  in  a 
world  where  Canadian  Forests  stand  unfelled,  boundless  Plains  and 
Prairies  unbroken  with  the  plough :  on  the  west  and  on  the  east 
green  desert  spaces  never  yet  made  white  with  com ;  and  to  the 
overcrowded  little  western  nook  of  Europe,  our  Terrestrial  Planet, 
nine-tenths  of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by  nomades,  is  still  ciying. 
Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me !  And  in  an  England  with 
wealth,  and  means  for  moving,  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  had. 
With  ships ;  with  war-ships  rotting  idle,  which,  but  bidden  move 
and  not  rot,  might  bridge  all  oceans.  With  trained  men,  educated 
to  pen  and  practise,  to  administer  and  act ;  biiefless  Banisters, 
ohargeless  Clergy,  taskless  Scholars,  languishing  in  all  courthouses, 
hiding  in  obscure  gaiTets,  besieging  all  antechambers,  in  passionate 
want  of  simply  one  thing,  Work ; — with  as  many  Half  pay  Officers 
of  both  Services,  wearing  themselves  down  in  wretched  tedium,  as 
might  lead  an  Emigrant  host  larger  than  Xei-xes'  was !  Laissezfaire 
and  Malthus  positively  must  part  company.  Is  it  not  as  if  this 
swelling,  simmering,  never-resting  Europe  of  ours  stood,  once  more, 
on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  without  parallel ;  struggling,  strug- 
gling like  a  mighty  tree  again  about  to  burst  in  the  embrace  of 
summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad  frondent  boughs  which  would  fill 
the  whole  earth?  A  disease;  but  the  noblest  of  all, — as  of  her  who 
is  in  pain  and  sore  travail,  but  travails  that  she  may  be  a  mother, 
and  say.  Behold,  there  is  a  new  Man  bom ! 

'  True  thou  Gold-Hofi-ath,'  exclaims  an  eloquent  satirical  Ger- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  in  that  strange  Book  of  his,^  *  True  thou 
Gold-Hofrath :  too  crowded  indeed !  Meanwhile  what  portion  of 
this  inconsiderable  Ten-aqueous  Globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and 
delved,  till  it  will  grow  no  more  ?  How  thick  stands  your  popula* 
tion  in  the  Pampas  and  Savannas  of  America ;  round  ancient  Cor 
*  Sartor  flesartus^  p.  141 
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thage,  and  in  the  inteiior  of  Afi-ica ;  on  both  slopes  of  the  Altido 
chain,  in  the  central  Platfonn  of  Asia ;  in  Spain,  Gi*eece,  Turkey, 
Crim  Taiiary,  the  Curragh  of  Kildai'e  ?  One  man,  in  one  year,  as  I 
have  understood  it,  if  you  lend  him  earth,  will  feed  himself  and 
nine  others.  Alas,  where  now  are  the  Hengsts  and  Alaiics  of  oui* 
still  glowing,  still  expanding  Europe;  who,  when  their  home  is 
gi*o>vn  too  naiTow,  will  enlist  and,  like  fire-pillars,  guide  onu'ards 
those  supei*fluous  masses  of  indomitable  living  Valoui* ;  equipped, 
not  now  with  the  battle-axe  and  war-chanot,  but  with  the  steam- 
engine  and  ploughshai-e ?  Where  are  they? — Preserving  their 
Game !' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MIDAS. 

Thk  condition  of  England,  on  which  many  pamphlets  are  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  and  many  thoughts  unpublished  are 
going  on  in  every  reflective  head,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ominous,  and  withal  one  of  the  strangest,  ever  seen  in  this 
world.  England  is  full  of  wealth,  of  multifarious  produce,  supply 
for  human  want  in  every  kind ;  yet  England  is  dying  of  inanition. 
With  unabated  bounty  the  land  of  England  blooms  and  grows ; 
waving  with  yeUow  harvests;  thick-studded  with  workshops,  in- 
dustrial implements,  with  fifteen  millions  of  workers,  understood 
to  be  the  sti'ongest,  the  cunc ingest  and  the  willingest  our  Earth 
ever  had ;  these  men  are  here ;  the  work  they  have  done,  the  fiTiit 
they  have  realised  is  here,  abundant,  exuberant  on  every  hand  of 
US :  and  behold,  some  baleful  fiat  as  of  Enchantment  has  gone 
forth,  saying,  "  Touch  it  not,  ye  workers,  ye  master-workers,  ye 
master-idlers ;  none  of  you  can  touch  it,  no  man  of  you  shall  be 
the  better  for  it;  this  is  enchanted  fruit!"  On  the  poor  workers 
such  fiat  falls  first,  in  its  rudest  shape ;  but  on  the  rich  master- 
workers  too  it  falls;  neither  can  the  rich  master-idlers,  nor  any 
richest  or  highest  man  escape,  but  all  are  like  to  be  brought  low 
with  it,  and  made  *poor'  enough,  in  the  money  sense  or  a  far 
fiitaller  one. 

Of  these  successful  skilful  workers  some  two  millions,  it  is  now 
Qpft;it«d,  sit  in  Worjihouses,  Poor-law  Prisons ;  or  lif^vp  *  oiit-dooy 
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relief  flung  over  the  wall  to  them, — the  workhouse  Bastille  being 
filled  to  bursting,  and  the  strong  Poor-law  broken  asunder  by  a 
stronger.*  They  sit  there,  these  many  months  now ;  their  hope 
of  deliverance  as  yet  small.  In  workhouses,  pleasantly  so-named, 
because  work  cannot  be  done  in  them.  Twelve  hundred  thousand 
workers  in  England  alone ;  their  cunning  right-hand  lamed,  lying 
idle  in  their  soiTOwful  bosom ;  their  hopes,  outlooks,  share  of  this 
fair  world,  shut  in  by  naiTow  walls.  They  sit  there,  pent  up,  as 
in  a  kind  of  honid  enchantment;  glad  to  be  imprisoned  and  en 
chanted,  that  they  may  not  perish  stai-ved.  The  picturesque  Tour- 
ist, in  a  sunny  autumn  day,  through  this  bounteous  realm  of  Eng- 
land, descries  the  Union  Workhouse  on  his  path.   *  Passing  by  the 

*  Workhouse  of  St.  Ives  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  a  bright  day  last 

*  autumn,'  says  the  picturesque  Tourist,  *  I  saw  sitting  on  wooden 

*  benches,  in  front  of  their  Bastille  and  within  their  ring -wall 

*  and  its  railings,  some  half-hundred  or  more  of  these  men.  Tall 
'  robust  figures,  young  mostly  or  of  middle  age ;  of  honest  coun- 

*  tenance,  many  of  them  thoughtful  and  even  intelligent-looking 

*  men.     They  sat  there,  near  by  one  another ;  but  in  a  kind  of 

*  torpor,  especially  in  a  silence,  which  was  veiy  striking.     In  si- 

*  lence :  for,  alas,  what  word  was  to  be  said?    An  Earth  all  lying 

*  round,  ciying.  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me ; — ^yet  we 

*  here  sit  enchanted !  In  tlie  eyes  and  brows  of  these  men  hung 
'  the  gloomiest  expression,  not  of  anger,  but  of  grief  and  shame 
'  and  manifold  inarticulate  distress  and  weaiiness ;  they  returned 
'  my  glance  with  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  look  at  us. 

*  We  mi  enchanted  here,  we  know  not  why.    The  Sun  shines  and 

*  the  Earth  calls ;  and,  by  the  governing  Powers  and  Impotences 

*  of  this  England,  we  are  forbidden  to  obey.   It  is  impossible,  they 

*  tell  us !"    There  was  something  that  reminded  me  of  Dante's 

*  Hell  in  the  look  of  all  this ;  and  I  rode  swiftly  away.* 

So  many  hundred  tliousands  sit  in  workhouses:  and  other 
hundred  thousands  have  not  yet  got  even  workhouses;  and  in 
thrifty  Scotland  itself,  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  City,  in  their 
dark  lanes,  hidden  from  all  but  the  eye  of  God,  and  of  i-ai-e  Bene- 
volence the  minister  of  God,  there  are  scenes  of  woe  and  destitu- 
tion and  desolation,  such  as,  one  may  hope,  the  Sun  never  saw 
before  in  the  most  bai'barous  regions  where  men  dwelt.  Compe- 
tent witnesses,  the  bi-ave  and  humane  Dr.  Alison,  who  speaks  what 
he  knows,  whose  noble  Healing  Art  in  his  chaiitable  hands  be- 
comes once  more  a  truly  sacred  one,  report  these  things  for  us : 
these  things  ai*e  not  of  this  year,  or  of  last  year,  have  no  reference 

>  Tho  Return  of  Paupers  for  England  and  Wales,  at  Ladyday  1842,  is,  '  In- 
door 221,687,  OiiMoor  1,207,402,  Tdtal  1,429,089.'-(Q^^  JUpoti.) 


to  our  present  state  of  commercial  stagnation,  but  only  to  the  com- 
mon state.  Not  in  sharp  fever-fits,  but  in  chronic  gangrene  of  this 
kind  is  Scotland  suffering.  A  Poor-law,  any  and  every  Poor-law,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  but  a  tempoi-ary  measure ;  an  anodyne,  not  a 
remedy :  Rich  and  Poor,  when  once  the  naked  facts  of  their  con- 
dition have  come  into  collision,  cannot  long  subsist  together  on  a 
mere  Poor-law.  Tme  enough: — and  yet,  human  beings  cannot  be 
left  to  die !  Scotland  too,  till  something  better  come,  must  have  a 
Poor-law,  if  Scotland  is  not  to  be  a  byword  among  the  nations. 
O,  what  a  waste  is  there ;  of  noble  and  thrice-noble  national  vir- 
tues ;  peasant  Stoicisms,  Heroisms ;  valiant  manful  habits,  soul  of 
a  Nation's  worth, — ^which  all  the  metal  of  Potosi  cannot  purchase 
back ;  to  which  the  metal  of  Potosi,  and  all  you  can  buy  with  it,  is 
dross  and  dust ! 

Why  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter?  It  is  too  indisputable, 
not  doubtful  now  to  any  one.  Descend  where  you  will  into  the 
lower  class,  in  Town  or  Countiy,  by  what  avenue  you  will,  by  Fac 
tory  Inquiries,  Agricultural  Inquhies,  by  Revenue  Retunis,  by 
Mining-Labourer  Committees,  by  opening  your  own  eyes  and  look- 
ing, the  same  sorrowful  result  discloses  itself:  you  have  to  admit 
that  the  working  body  of  this  rich  English  Nation  has  sunk  or  is 
fast  sinking  into  a  state,  to  which,  all  sides  of  it  considered,  there 
was  literally  never  any  pai-allel.  At  Stockport  Assizes, — and  this 
too  has  no  reference  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  being  of  date 
prior  to  tliat, — a  Mother  and  a  Father  are  arraigned  and  found 
guilty  of  poisoning  three  of  their  children,  to  defraud  a  *  burial- 
society'  of  some  SI.  Ss.  due  on  the  death  of  each  child :  they  are 
arraigned,  found  guilty ;  and  the  official  authorities,  it  is  whispered, 
hint  that  perhaps  the  case  is  not  solitaiy,  tliat  perhaps  you  had 
better  not  probe  farther  into  that  department  of  things.  This  is 
in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  the  crime  itself  is  of  the  previous  year  or 
season.  "  Brutal  savages,  degi-aded  Irish,"  mutters  the  idle  reader 
of  Newspapers ;  hardly  lingering  on  this  incident.  Yet  it  is  an 
incident  worth  lingering  on ;  the  depmvity,  savagery  and  degraded 
Irishism  being  never  so  well  admitted.  In  the  British  land,  a 
human  Mother  and  Father,  of  white  skin  and  professing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  had  done  this  thing ;  they,  with  their  Irishism  and 
necessity  and  savagery,  had  been  driven  to  do  it.  Such  instances 
are  like  the  highest  mountain  apex  emerged  into  view;  under 
which  lies  a  whole  mountain  region  and  land,  not  yet  emerged. 
A  human  Mother  and  Father  had  said  to  themselves.  What  shall 
we  do  to  escape  starvation  ?  We  are  deep  sunk  here,  in  our  dark 
cellar;  and  help  is  far. — ^Yes,  in  the  Ugolino  Hunger-tower  stem 
things  happen ;  best>loved  little  Gaddb  fallen  dead  on  his  Father's 
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knees! — The  Stockport  Mother  and  Father  think  and  hint:  Our 
poor  little  starveling  Tom,  who  cries  all  day  for  victuals,  who  will 
see  only  evil  and  not  good  in  this  world:  if  he  were  out  of  misery 
at  once ;  he  weU  dead,  and  the  rest  of  us  perhaps  kept  alive  ?  It 
is  thought,  and  hinted ;  at  last  it  is  done.  And  now  Tom  being 
killed,  and  all  spent  and  eaten,  Is  it  poor  little  starveling  Jack 
that  must  go,  or  poor  little  staiTeling  Will?— What  a  committee  of 
ways  and  means ! 

In  staivod  sieged  cities,  in  the  uttermost  doomed  ruin  of  old 
Jerusalem  fallen  xmder  the  wi*ath  of  God,  it  was  prophesied  and 
said,  *  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  chil- 
dren.' The  stem  Hebrew  imagination  could  conceive  no  blacker 
gulf  of  wretchedness ;  that  was  the  ultimatum  of  degraded  god- 
puuished  man.  And  we  here,  in  modern  England,  exuberant  with 
supply  of  all  kinds,  besieged  by  nothing  if  it  be  not  by  invisible 

Enchantments,  are  we  reaching  that? How  come  these  things? 

Wherefore  are  they,  wherefore  should  they  be  ? 

Nor  are  they  of  the  St.  Ives  worldiouses,  of  the  Glasgow  lanes, 
and  Stockport  cellars,  the  only  unblessed  among  us.  This  suc- 
cessful industiy  of  England,  with  its  plethoric  wealth,  has  as  yet 
made  nobody  rich ;  it  is  an  enchanted  wealth,  and  belongs  yet  to 
nobody.  We  might  ask.  Which  of  us  has  it  enriched  ?  We  can 
spend  thousands  where  we  once  spent  hundreds;  but  can  purchase 
nothing  good  with  them.  In  Poor  and  Rich,  instead  of  noble 
thiift  and  plenty,  there  is  idle  luxury  alternating  with  mean  scarcity 
and  inability.  We  have  sumptuous  garnitures  for  our  Life,  but 
have  forgotten  to  live  in  the  middle  of  them.  It  is  an  enchanted 
wealth ;  no  man  of  us  can  yet  touch  it.  The  class  of  men  who 
feel  that  they  are  truly  better  off  by  means  of  it,  let  them  give  us 
their  name ! 

Many  men  eat  finer  cookery,  diink  dearer  liquors, — with  what 
advantage  they  can  report,  and  their  Doctors  can:  but  in  the 
heart  of  them,  if  we  go  out  of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  what  increase 
of  blessedness  is  there  ?  Are  they  better,  beautifuller,  stronger, 
bi-aver?  Are  they  even  what  they  call  'happier?*  Do  they  look 
with  satisfieu2tion  on  more  things  and  human  &ces  in  this  God's* 
Earth ;  do  more  things  and  human  faces  look  with  satisfaction  on 
them  ?  Not  so.  Human  faces  gloom  discordantly,  disloyally  on 
one  another.  Things,  if  it  be  not  mere  cotton  and  iron  things, 
are  grooving  disobedient  to  man.  The  Master  Worker  is  enchanted, 
for  the  present,  like  his  Workhouse  Workman ;  clamours,  in  vain 
hitherto,  for  a  very  simple  sort  of  *  Liberty  :*  the  liberty  *  to  buy 
where  he  finds  it  cheapest,  to  sell  where  he  finds  it  deaiest.'  With 
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guineas  jingling  in  every  pocket,  he  was  no  whit  richer;  but  now, 
the  very  guineas  threatening  to  vimish,  he  feels  that  he  is  poor 
indeed.  Poor  Master  Worker !  And  the  Master  Uuworker,  is  not 
he  in  a  still  fataller  situation  ?  Pausing  amid  his  game-preserves, 
with  awful  eye, — as  he  well  may !  Coercing  fifty-pound  tenants ; 
coercing,  bribing,  cajoling;  doiug  what  he  likes  vnth  his  own.  His 
mouth  full  of  loud  futilities,  and  arguments  to  prove  the  excellence 
of  his  Coni-law ;  and  in  his  heart  the  blackest  misgiving,  a  despe- 
rate half-consciousness  that  his  excellent  Corn-law  is  indefensible, 
that  his  loud  arguments  for  it  are  of  a  kind  to  strike  men  too  liter- 
ally dumb. 

To  whom,  then,  is  this  wealth  of  England  wealth?  Who  is  it 
that  it  blesses;  malces  happier,  wiser,  beautifuUer,  in  any  way  bet- 
ter? Who  has  got  hold  of  it,  to  make  it  fetch  and  cany  for  him, 
like  a  true  servant,  not  like  a  false  mock-servant;  to  do  him  any 
real  service  whatsoever?  As  yet  no  one.  We  have  more  riches 
than  any  Nation  ever  had  before ;  we  have  less  good  of  them 
than  any  Nation  ever  had  before.  Our  successful  industry  is 
hitherto  unsuccessful;  a  strange  success,  if  we  stop  here!  In  the 
midst  of  plethoric  plenty,  the  people  perish ;  with  gold  walls,  and 
full  bams,  no  man  feels  himself  safe  or  satisfied.  Workers,  Master 
Workers,  Unworkers,  all  men,  come  to  a  pause;  stand  fixed,  and 
cannot  farther.  Fatal  pai-alysis  spreading  inwards,  from  the  ex- 
tremities, in  St.  Ives  workhouses,  in  Stockport  cellai*s,  thi'ough  all 
hmbs,  as  if  towai'ds  the  heait  itself.  Have  we  actually  got  en- 
chanted, then;  accursed  by  some  god? — 

Midas  longed  for  gold,  and  insulted  the  Olympians.  He  got 
gold,  so  that  whatsoever  he  touched  became  gold, — and  he,  with 
his  long  ears,  was  Uttle  the  better  for  it.  Midas  had  misjudged  the 
celestial  music-tones;  Midas  had  insulted  Apollo  and  the  gods: 
the  gods  gave  him  his  wissh,  and  a  pair  of  long  eai's,  which  also 
were  a  good  appendage  to  it.    What  a  tiuth  in  these  old  Fables ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SPHINX. 

How  true,  for  example,  is  that  other  old  Fable  of  the  Sphinx,  who 
sat  by  the  wayside,  propounding  her  riddle  to  the  passengere, 
which  if  they  could  not  answer  she  destroyed  them!  Such  a 
Sphinx  is  tliis  Life  of  ours,  to  all  men  and  societies  of  men.  Na< 
ture,  like  the  Sphinx,  is  of  womanly  celestial  loveliness  and  ten- 
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deraess ;  the  face  and  bosom  of  a  goddess,  but  ending  in  claws 
and  the  body  of  a  lioness.  There  is  in  her  a  celestial  beauty, — 
v\'hicli  means  celestial  order,  pliancy  to  wisdom ;  but  there  is  also 
a  dai'kness,  a  ferocity,  fotality,  which  ai*e  infeiiial.  She  is  a  god- 
dess, but  one  not  yet  disimprisoned ;  one  still  half-impiisoned, — 
the  ailiculate,  lovely  still  encased  in  the  inaiticulate,  chaotic. 
How  true !  And  does  she  not  propound  her  riddles  to  us  ?  Of 
each  man  she  asks  daily,  in  mild  voice,  yet  >vith  a  terrible  signili 
cance,  "  Knowest  thou  the  meaning  of  this  Day?  What  thou  canst 
do  Today;  wisely  attempt  to  do ?"  Nature,  Universe,  Destiny,  Ex- 
istence, howsoever  we  name  tliis  grand  unnamable  Fact  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  live  and  stiniggle,  is  as  a  heavenly  biide  and 
conquest  to  the  wise  and  brave,  to  them  who  can  discern  her 
behests  and  do  them;  a  destroying  fiend  to  them  who  cannot. 
Answer  her  riddle,  it  is  well  witli  thee.  Answer  it  not,  pass  on 
regai*ding  it  not,  it  will  answer  itself;  the  solution  for  thee  is  a 
thing  of  teeth  and  claws ;  Natui'e  is  a  dumb  lioness,  deaf  to  thy 
pleadings,  fiercely  devouring.  Thou  art  not  now  her  victorious 
bridegroom;  thou  ai*t  her  mangled  victim,  scattered  on  the  preci- 
pices, as  a  slave  found  treacherous,  recreant,  ought  to  be  and  must. 

With  Nations  it  is  as  vnth  individuals :  Can  they  rede  the  rid- 
dle of  Destiny?  This  English  Nation,  will  it  get  to  know  the 
meaning  of  its  strange  new  Today?  Is  tliere  sense  enough  extant, 
discoverable  anywhere  or  anyhow,  in  our  united  twenty-seven  mil- 
lion heads  to  discern  the  same;  valour  enough  in  our  twenty- 
seven  million  hearts  to  dare  and  do  Hie  bidding  thereof?  It  will 
be  seen ! — 

The  secret  of  gold  Midas,  which  he  with  his  long  ears  never 
could  discover,  was,  That  he  had  offended  the  Supreme  Powers ; — 
that  he  had  parted  company  with  the  eternal  inner  Facts  of  this 
Uiiivei*se,  and  followed  the  transient  outer  Appearances  thereof; 
and  so  was  anived  here.  Properly  it  is  the  secret  of  all  unhappy 
men  and  unhappy  nations.  Had  they  known  Nature's  right  truth, 
Nature's  right  tiiith  would  have  made  them  free.  They  have  be- 
come enchanted;  stagger  spell-bound,  reeling  on  the  brink  of  huge 
peril,  because  they  were  not  wise  enough.  They  have  forgotten 
the  right  Inner  Time,  and  taken  up  with  tlie  Outer  Shamtinie. 
They  answer  the  Sphinx's  question  wrong.  Foolish  men  cannot 
answer  it  aright!  Foolish  men  mistake  transit-^iy  semblance  for 
eternal  fact,  and  go  asti-ay  more  and  more. 

Foolish  men  imagine  that  because  judgment  for  an  evil  thing 
is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice,  but  an  accidental  one,  here  below. 
Judgment  for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  delayed  some  day  or 
two,  some  century  or  two.  but  it  is  sure  as  life,  it  is  sure  as  death! 
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In  the  centre  of  the  world-whirlwind,  verily  now  as  in  the  oldest 
days,  dwells  and  speaks  a  God.  The  great  soul  of  the  world  isjiut. 
O  brother,  can  it  be  needful  now,  at  this  late  epoch  of  experience, 
after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  preaching  for  one  thing,  to 
remind  thee  of  such  a  fact;  which  all  manner  of  Mahometans,  old 
Pagan  Romans,  Jews,  Scythians  and  heathen  Greeks,  and  indeed 
more  or  less  all  men  that  God  made,  have  managed  at  one  time  to 
see  into ;  nay  which  thou  thyself,  till  '  redtape*  strangled  the  in- 
ner life  of  thee,  hadst  once  some  inkling  of:  That  there  m  justice 
here  below;  and  even,  at  bottom,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but 
justice !  Forget  that,  thou  hast  forgotten  all.  Success  will  never 
more  attend  thee:  how  can  it  now?  Thou  hast  the  whole  Univei^se 
against  thee.  No  more  success:  mere  sham-success,  for  a  day  and 
days ;  rising  ever  higher, — ^towards  its  Tai-peian  Rock.  Alas,  how, 
in  thy  soft-hung  Longacre  vehicle,  of  polished  leather  to  the  bodily 
eye,  of  redtape  philosophy,  of  expediencies,  clubroom  moralities, 
Pai*liamentaiy  hwgorities  to  the  mind's  eye,  thou  beautifully  roU- 
est:  but  knowest  thou  whitherward?  It  is  towards  the  road's  end. 
Old  use-and-wont;  established  methods,  habitudes,  onceixwe  and 
wise ;  man's  noblest  tendency,  his  perseverance,  and  man's  igno- 
blest,  his  inertia;  whatsoever  of  noble  and  ignoble  Consei-vatism 
there  is  in  men  and  Nations,  strongest  always  in  the  strongest 
men  and  Nations:  all  this  is  as  a  road  to  thee,  paved  smooth 
through  the  abyss, — ^till  all  this  end.  Till  men's  bitter  necessities 
can  endure  thee  no  more.  Till  Nature's  patience  with  thee  is 
done;  and  there  is  no  road  or  footing  any  farther,  and  the  abyss 
yawns  sheer! — 

Pai*liament  and  the  Courts  of  Westminster  ai-e  venei-able  to 
me;  how  venerable;  gray  with  a  thousand  yeai-s  of  honourable 
age  1  For  a  thousand  years  and  more.  Wisdom  and  faithful  Va- 
lour, struggling  amid  much  Folly  and  greedy  Baseness,  not  wiUi- 
out  most  sad  distortions  in  the  struggle,  have  built  them  up;  and 
they  are  as  we  see.  For  a  thousand  years,  this  English  Nation 
has  found  them  useful  or  sui>portable ;  they  have  served  this  Eng- 
lish Nation's  want;  been  a  road  to  it  through  the  abyss  of  Time 
They  are  venerable,  they  are  great  and  strong.  And  yet  it  is  good 
to  remember  always  that  they  ai-e  not  tlie  venei-ablest,  nor  the 
gi-eatest,  nor  the  strongest!  Acts  of  Parliament  are  venerable; 
but  if  they  coiTcspond  not  with  the  writing  on  the  *  Adamant  Tab- 
let,' what  ai'e  they?  Properly  their  one  element  of  venerableness, 
of  strengtli  or  gi*eatness,  is,  that  tliey  at  all  times  coiTCspoud  there- 
with as  near  as  by  human  possibility  they  can.  They  are  cherish- 
ing destruction  in  their  bosom  every  hour  that  iJiey  continue 
otherwise. 
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Alas,  how  many  causes  that  can  plead  well  for  themselves  in 
the  Courts  of  Westminster;  and  yet  in  the  general  Court  of  the 
Universe,  and  free  Soul  of  Man,  have  no  word  to  utter!  Honour- 
able Gentlemen  may  find  this  worth  considering,  in  times  like 
ours.  And  truly,  the  din  of  triumphant  Law-logic,  and  all  shaking 
of  hoi*se-hair  wigs  and  learned-sergeant  gowns  having  comfortably 
ended,  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  withal.  What  says  that 
high  and  highest  Court  to  the  verdict?  For  it  is  the  Court  of 
Courts,  that  same ;  where  the  universal  soul  of  Fact  and  very  Tinith 
sits  President; — and  thitllel•^\'al'd,  more  and  more  swiftly,  with  a 
really  terrible  increase  of  swiftness,  all  causes  do  in  these  days 
crowd  for  revisal, — for  confirmation,  for  modification,  for  reversal 
^vith  costs.  Post  thou  know  that  Court ;  hast  thou  had  any  Law- 
practice  there?  "What,  didst  thou  never  enter;  never  file  any  peti- 
tion of  redress,  reclaimer,  disclaimer  or  demurrer,  written  as  in 
thy  heart's  blood,  for  thy  own  behoof  or  another's;  and  silently 
await  the  issue?  Thou  Imowest  not  such  a  Court?  Hast  merely 
heard  of  it  by  faint  tradition  as  a  thing  that  was  or  had  been?  Of 
thee,  I  think,  we  shall  get  little  benefit. 

For  the  gowns  of  learaed-sergeants  are  good ;  parchment  re- 
cords, fixed  forms,  and  poor  terrestrial  Justice,  with  or  without 
horse-hair,  what  sane  man  ^vill  not  reverence  these  ?  And  yet,  be- 
hold, the  man  is  not  sane  but  instme,  who  considers  these  alouc 
as  venerable.  Oceans  of  horse-hair,  continents  of  paichmeiit,  and 
learned  -  sergeant  eloquence,  were  it  continued  till  the  leai-ued 
tongue  wore  itself  small  in  the  indefatigable  leai-ned  mouth,  can- 
not make  unjust  just.  The  grand  question  still  remains,  Was  the 
judgment  just?  If  unjust,  it  will  not  and  cannot  get  harbour  for 
itself,  or  continue  to  have  footing  in  this  Universe,  which  was 
made  by  other  tlian  One  Unjust.  Enforce  it  by  never  such  statut- 
ing,  three  readings,  royal  assents ;  blow  it  to  the  four  winds  with 
all  manner  of  quUted  trumpeters  and  pursuivants,  in  the  rear  of 
them  never  so  many  gibbets  and  hangmen,  it  will  not  stand,  it 
cannot  stand.  From  all  souls  of  men,  from  all  ends  of  Natiu-e, 
from  the  Throne  of  God  above,  there  are  voices  bidding  it:  Away, 
away!  Does  it  take  no  warning;  does  it  stand,  strong  in  its 
three  readings,  in  its  gibbets  and  artilleiy-parks?  The  more  woe 
is  to  it,  the  frightfuUer  woe.  It  will  continue  standing  for  its 
day,  for  its  year,  for  its  century,  doing  evil  all  the  while;  but  it 
has  One  enemy  who  is  Almighty :  dissolution,  explosion,  and  the 
everlasting  Laws  of  Nature  incessantly  advance  towards  it;  and 
tlie  deeper  its  rooting,  more  obstinate  its  continuing,  the  deeper 
also  and  linger  will  its  ruin  and  overtiu'n  be. 

In  this  God's-world,  with  its  wild-whirling  eddies  and  mad 
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ibam-oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and 
judgment  for  an  unjust  thing  is  stei-nly  dela^'sd,  dost  thou  think 
that  there  is  therefore  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.  It  is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were  wise  because 
they  denied,  and  knew  forever  not  to  be.  I  tell  thee  again,  there 
is  nothing  else  but  justice.  One  strong  thing  I  find  here  below . 
the  just  thing,  the  true  thing.  My  friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the 
artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling  at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  un- 
just thing;  and  infinite  bonfires  visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee,  to 
blaze  centuries  long  for  thy  victoiy  on  behalf  of  it, — I  would  ad- 
vise thee  to  call  halt,  to  fiing  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  "  In  God's 
name.  No !"  Thy  *  success  ?'  Poor  devil,  what  will  tliy  success 
amount  to  ?  If  tiie  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded;  no, 
not  though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to  South,  and  bells  rang, 
and  editors  wrote  leading-articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  ti'ampled 
out  of  sight,  to  all  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and  annihilated  tiling. 
Success?  lu  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark, — all  cold, 
eyeless,  deaf;  no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong  of  bells  or  leading- 
articles  visible  or  audible  to  thee  again  at  all  forever:  What  kind 
of  success  is  that ! — 

It  is  tiiie,  all  goes  by  approximation  in  this  world ;  with  any 
not  insupportable  approximation  we  must  be  patient.  There  is  a 
noble  Conservatism  as  well  as  an  ignoble.  Would  to  Heaven,  for 
the  sake  of  Consei*vatism  itself;  the  noble  alone  were  left,  and  tlie 
ignoblo,  by  some  kind  severe  hand,  were  iiithlessly  lopped  away, 
forbidden  evermore  to  show  itself !  For  it  is  the  right  and  noble 
alone  that  will  have  victoiy  in  this  stiniggle ;  the  rest  is  wholly  an 
obstruction,  a  postponement  and  fearful  imperilment  of  the  vic- 
tory. Towards  an  eternal  centre  of  right  and  nobleness,  and  of 
that  only,  is  all  this  confusion  tending.  We  already  know  whither 
it  is  all  tending ;  what  will  have  victory,  what  will  have  none ! 
The  Heaviest  will  reach  the  centre.  The  Heaviest,  sinking  through 
complex  fluctuating  media  and  vortices,  has  its  deflexions,  its  ob- 
structions, nay  at  times  its  resiliences,  its  reboundings;  where- 
upon some  blockhead  shall  be  heard  jubilating,  "  See,  your  Hea- 
viest ascends !" — but  at  all  moments  it  is  moving  centreward,  fast 
as  is  convenient  for  it;  sinking,  sinking;  and,  by  laws  older  than 
the  World,  old  as  the  Maker's  first  Plan  of  the  World,  it  has  to 
arrive  there. 

Await  the  issue.  In  all  battles,  if  you  await  the  issue,  each 
fighter  has  prospered  according  to  his  right.  His  right  and  his 
might,  at  the  close  of  the  account,  were  one  and  the  same.  He 
has  fought  with  all  his  might,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  all  hip 
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right  be  has  prevailed.  His  very  death  is  no  victory  over  him. 
He  dies  indeed ;  but  his  work  lives,  very  truly  lives.  A  beix)io 
Wallace,  quartered  on  the  scaffold,  cannot  hinder  that  his  Scot- 
land become,  one  day,  a  part  of  England :  but  he  does  hinder 
that  it  become,  on  tyrannous  imfair  terms,  a  part  of  it ;  commands 
still,  as  with  a  god's  voice,  from  his  old  Valhalla  and  Temple  of 
the  Brave,  that  there  be  a  just  real  union  as  of  brother  and  bio- 
ther,  not  a  false  and  mei*ely  semblant  one  as  of  slave  and  masteir. 
If  the  union  with  England  be  in  fact  one  of  Scotland's  chief  bless- 
ings, we  thank  Wallace  \idthal  that  it  was  not  the  chief  curse. 
Scotland  is  not  Ireland :  no,  because  bmve  men  rose  there,  and 
said,  "  Behold,  ye  must  not  tread  us  down  like  slaves ;  and  ye 
shall  not, — and  cannot!"  Fight  on,  thou  brave  true  heart,  and 
falter  not,  through  dai*k  fortune  and  through  bright.  The  cause 
thou  fightest  for,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  no  farther,  yet  precisely  so 
far,  is  very  sure  of  victory.  The  falsehood  alone  of  it  will  be  con- 
quered, will  be  abolished,  as  it  ought  to  be :  but  the  tmth  of  it  is 
pai*t  of  Nature's  own  Laws,  cooperates  with  the  World's  etenial 
Tendencies,  and  cannot  be  conquered. 

The  dust  of  conti-oversy,  what  is  it  but  the  falsehood  flying  off 
from  all  manner  of  conflicting  true  forces,  and  making  such  a  loud 
dust-whirlwind, — that  so  the  truths  alone  may  remain,  and  em- 
brace brother-like  in  some  true  resulting-force  I  It  is  ever  so. 
Savage  fighting  Heptarchies :  their  fighting  is  an  ascei-tainment, 
who  has  the  right  to  i*ule  over  whom ;  that  out  of  such  waste- 
bickenng  Saxondom  a  peacefully  cooperating  England  may  arise. 
Seek  through  this  Universe ;  if  with  other  than  owl's  eyes,  thoa 
wilt  find  nothing  nomished  thei*e,  nothing  kept  in  life,  but  what 
has  right  to  nourishment  and  life.  The  rest,  look  at  it  with  other 
than  owl's  eyes,  is  not  living ;  is  all  dying,  all  as  good  as  dead ! 
Justice  was  ordained  from  the  foundations  of  the  world ;  and  will 
last  with  the  world  and  longer. 

Fiom  which  I  infer  that  the  inner  sphere  oi  Fact,  in  thip 
present  England  as  elsewhere,  differs  infinitely  from  the  outer 
sphere  and  spheres  of  Semblance.  That  the  Temporaiy,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  too  apt  to  carry  it  over  the  Eternal.  That  he  who 
dwells  in  the  temporary  Semblances,  and  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  etenial  Substance,  will  not  answer  the  Sphinx-riddle  of  Today, 
or  of  any  Day.  For  the  substance  alone  is  substantial ;  that  is  the 
law  of  Fact;  if  you  discover  not  that,  Fact,  who  already  knows  it, 
will  let  you  also  know  it  by  and  by ! 

What  is  Justice  ?  that,  on  the  whole,  is  the  question  of  the 
Sphinx  to  us.    The  law  of  Fact  is,  that  Justice  must  and  will  be 
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dene.  The  sooner  the  better;  for  the  Time  grows  stringent)  fright- 
fully pressing !  "  What  is  Justice  f  ssk  many,  to  whom  cruel  Fact 
alone  will  be  able  to  prove  responsive.  It  is  like  jesting  Pilate 
asking,  What  is  Tinith?  Jesting  Pilate  had  not  the  smallest 
chance  to  ascertain  what  was  Tinith.  He  could  not  have  known 
it,  had  a  god  shown  it  to  him.  Thick  serene  opacity,  thicker  than 
amaurosis,  veiled  those  smiling  eyes  of  his  to  Truth ;  the  inner 
retina  of  them  was  gone  paralytic,  dead.  He  looked  at  Tnith ; 
and  discerned  her  not,  there  where  she  stood.  **  ^Vhat  is  Justice?" 
The  clothed  embodied  Justice  that  sits  in  Westminster  Hall,  with 
penalties,  parchments,  tipstaves,  is  very  visible.  But  the  tinem- 
bodied  Justice,  whereof  that  other  is  either  an  emblem,  or  else  is 
a  fearful  indescribability,  is  not  so  visible !  For  the  unembodied 
Justice  is  of  Heaven ;  a  Spirit,  and  Divinity  of  Heaven, — invisible 
to  all  but  the  noble  and  pure  of  soul.  The  impure  ignoble  gaze 
with  eyes,  and  she  is  not  there.  They  will  prove  it  to  you  by 
logic,  by  endless  Hansai*d  Debatings,  by  bursts  of  Parliamentary 
eloquence.  It  is  not  consolatory  to  behold !  For  properly,  as 
many  men  as  there  ai'e  in  a  Nation  who  can  withal  see  Heaven's 
invisible  Justice,  and  know  it  to  be  on  Earth  also  omnipotent,  so 
many  men  are  there  who  stand  between  a  Nation  and  perdition. 
So  many,  and  no  more.  Heavy-laden  England,  how  many  hast 
thou  in  this  hour?  The  Supreme  Power  sends  new  and  ever  new, 
all  horn  at  least  wiUi  heai-ts  of  flesh  and  not  of  stone ; — and  heavy 
Misery  itself,  once  heavy  enough,  will  prove  didactic ! — 
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BmsTEROwsKi,  Colacorde,  and  other  Editorial  prophets  of  the 
Continental  Democmtic  Movement,  have  in  their  leading-ai-ticles 
shown  themselves  disposed  to  vilipend  the  late  Manchester  Insur- 
rection, as  evincing  in  the  rioters  an  extreme  backwai*dnes8  to 
battle ;  nay  as  betokening,  in  the  English  People  itself,  perhaps  a 
want  of  the  proper  animal -courage  indispensable  in  these  ages. 
A  million  hungiy  operative  men  started  iip,  in  utmost  pai*oxysm 
of  desperate  protest  against  their  lot;  and,  ask  Colacorde  and 
company,  How^  many  shots  were  fired  ?  Very  few  in  compai'ison ! 
Certain  hundreds  of  drilled  soldiers  sufficed  to  suppress  this  mil- 
lion-headed hydra,  and  tread  it  down,  without  the  smallest  up- 
pcasement  or  hope  of  such,  into   its   subten*anean  settlement? 
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again,  there  to  reconsider  Itself.  Compared  with  our  revolts  in 
Lyons,  in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  of  incomparahie 
Paris  City  past  or  present,  what  a  iamblike  Insurrection ! — 

The  present  Editor  is  not  here,  with  his  readers,  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  InsuiTCctions ;  nor  does  it  matter  to  us  whether 
Blusterowski  and  the  rest  may  think  the  English  a  courageous 
people  or  not  couitigeous.  In  passing,  however,  let  us  mention 
that,  to  our  view,  this  was  not  an  unsuccessful  Insurrection ;  that 
as  Insun'ections  go,  we  have  not  heai'd  lately  of  any  that  suc- 
ceeded so  well. 

A  million  of  hungry  operative  men,  as  Blusterowski  says,  rose 
all  up,  came  all  out  into  the  streets,  and — stood  there.  Wliat 
other  could  they  do  ?  Their  wrongs  and  griefs  were  hitter,  insup- 
portable, their  rage  against  the  same  was  just :  but  who  are  they 
that  cause  these  wrongs,  who  that  will  honestly  make  effort  to 
redress  them  ?  Our  enemies  ai'e  we  know  not  who  or  what ;  our 
friends  are  we  know  not  where !  How  shall  we  attack  any  one, 
shoot  or  be  shot  by  any  one  ?  Oh,  if  the  accursed  invisible  Night- 
mai'e,  that  is  crushing  out  the  life  of  us  and  ours,  would  take  a 
shape;  approach  us  like  the  Hyrcanian  tiger,  the  Behemoth  of 
Chaos,  the  Archfiend  himself;  in  any  shape  that  we  could  see, 
and  fasten  on ! — A  man  can  have  himself  shot  with  cheerfiilness ; 
but  it  needs  first  that  he  see  clearly  for  what.  Show  him  the 
divine  face  of  Justice,  then  the  diabolic  monster  which  is  eclipsing 
that:  he  \vi\\  fly  at  the  throat  of  such  monster,  never  so  mon- 
strous, and  need  no  bidding  to  do  it.  Woolwich  grapeshot  will 
sweep  clear  all  sti'eets,  blast  into  invisibility  so  many  thousand 
men :  but  if  your  WoohWch  grapeshot  be  but  eclipsing  Divine 
Justice,  and  the  God's-radiance  itself  gleam  recognisable  athwaii; 
such  gi-apeshot, — then,  yes  then  is  the  time  come  for  fighting  and 
attacking.  All  artilleiy-parks  have  become  weak,  and  are  about 
to  dissipate :  in  the  God*s-thunder,  their  poor  thunder  slackens, 
ceases ;  finding  that  it  is,  in  all  senses  of  the  term,  a  brute  one ! — 

That  the  Manchester  Insun-ection  stood  still,  on  the  streets, 
with  an  indisposition  to  fire  and  bloodshed,  was  wisdom  for  it 
even  as  an  Insun^ection.  Insurrection,  never  so  necessaiy,  is  a 
most  sad  necessity ;  and  govemore  who  wait  for  tliat  to  instruct 
them,  are  surely  getting  into  the  fatallest  courses, — proving  them- 
selves Sons  of  Nox  and  Chaos,  of  blind  Cowardice,  not  of  seeing 
Valour !  How  can  there  be  any  remedy  in  insuiTection  ?  It  is 
1^  mere  announcement  of  the  disease, — visible  now  even  to  Sons 
of  Night.  Insurrection  usually  *  gains'  little ;  usually  wastes  how 
much  I  One  of  its  worst  kinds  of  waste,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rpst,  is  that  of  irritating  and  exasperating  men  against  each  oth^rr 
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by  violence  done;  which  is  always  sure  to  be  injustice  done,  foi 
violence  does  even  justice  unjustly. 

Who  shall  compute  the  waste  and  loss,  the  obstruction  of  every 
sort,  that  was  produced  in  the  Manchester  region  by  Peterloo 
alone !  Some  thirteen  unarmed  men  and  women  cut  down, — ^the 
number  of  the  slain  and  maimed  is  very  countable :  but  the  trea- 
sury of  rage,  burning  hidden  or  visible  in  all  hearts  ever  since, 
more  or  less  perverting  the  effoii;  and  aim  of  all  hearts  ever  since, 
is  of  unknown  extent.  "  How  ye  came  among  us,  in  your  cruef 
armed  blindness,  yc  unspeakable  County  Yeomanry,  sabres  flourish 
ing,  hoofs  prancing,  and  slashed  us  down  at  your  brute  pleasure; 
deaf,  blind  to  all  our  claims  and  woes  and  A\Tongs ;  of  quick  sight 
and  sense  to  your  own  claims  only !  There  lie  poor  sallow  work- 
worn  weavers,  and  complain  no  more  now ;  women  themselves  are 
slashed  and  sabred,  howling  terror  fills  the  air ;  and  ye  ride  pros 
perous,  very  victorious, — ^ye  unsi)eakable :  give  us  sabres  too,  and 
then  come-on  a  little !"  Such  are  Peterloos.  In  all  hearts  that 
witnessed  Peterloo,  stands  written,  as  in  fire-characters,  or  smoke- 
characters  prompt  to  become  fire  again,  a  legible  balance-account 
of  glim  vengeance;  veiy  unjustly  balanced,  much  exaggerated,  as 
is  the  way  with  such  accounts :  but  payable  readily  at  sight,  in 
full  with  compound  interest !  Such  things  should  be  avoided  as 
the  very  pestilence !  For  men's  hearts  ought  not  to  be  set  against 
one  another ;  but  set  with  one  another,  and  all  against  the  Evil 
Thing  only.  Men's  souls  ought  to  be  loft  to  see  clearly ;  not  jaun- 
diced, blinded,  t^visted  all  awiy,  by  revenge,  mutual  abhorrence, 
and  the  like.  An  Insun-ection  that  can  announce  the  disease,  and 
then  retire  with  no  such  balance-account  opened  anywhere,  has 
attained  tlie  highest  success  possible  for  it. 

And  this  was  what  these  poor  Manchester  operatives,  with  all 
the  darkness  that  was  in  them  and  round  them,  did  manage  to 
perform.  They  put  their  huge  inarticulate  question,  "  Wliat  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  us  ?"  in  a  manner  audible  to  eveiy  reflective 
soul  in  this  kingdom ;  exciting  deep  pity  in  all  good  men,  deep 
anxiety  in  all  men  whatever ;  and  no  conflagration  or  outburst  of 
madness  came  to  cloud  that  feeling  anywhere,  but  everywhere  it 
jperates  unclouded.  All  England  heard  the  question :  it  is  the 
fii^st  practical  form  of  o?/r  Sphinx-riddle.  England  will  answer  it* 
or,  on  the  whole,  England  will  perish ; — one  does  not  yet  expect 
the  latter  result ! 

For  the  rest,  that  the  Manchester  Insurrection  could  yet  dis- 
cern no  radiance  of  Heaven  on  any  side  of  its  horizon;  but  feared 
that  all  lights,  of  the  O'Connor  or  other  sorts,  hitherto  kindled, 
were  but  deceptive  fish-oil  transparencies,  or  bog  will-o'-wisp  lights^ 
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and  no  dayspring  ii*om  on  high :  for  this  also  we  will  honour  the 
poor  Manchester  Insurrection,  and  augur  well  of  it.  A  deep  un- 
spoken sense  lies  in  these  strong  men, — inconsidemble,  almost 
stupid,  as  all  they  can  articulate  of  it  is.  Amid  all  violent  stu- 
pidity of  speech,  a  right  noble  instinct  of  what  is  doable  and  what 
is  not  doable  never  forsakes  them:  the  strong  inarticulate  men 
and  workei-s,  whom  Fact  patronises ;  of  whom,  in  all  difficulty  and 
A'ork  whatsoever,  there  is  good  auguiy !  This  work  too  is  to  be 
done :  Governors  and  Governing  Classes  that  can  ai-ticulate  and 
utter,  in  any  measure,  what  the  law  of  Fact  and  Justice  is,  may 
calculate  that  here  is  a  Governed  Class  who  will  listen. 

And  ti-uly  this  first  practical  foi-m  of  the  Sphinx-question,  in- 
articulately and  so  audibly  put  there,  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive ever  asked  in  the  world.  "  Behold  us  here,  so  many  thou- 
sands, miUions,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  every  hour.  We 
are  right  willing  and  able  to  work;  and  on  the  Planet  Earth  is 
plenty  of  work  and  wages  for  a  million  times  as  many.  We  ask.  If 
you  mean  to  lead  us  towards  work ;  to  try  to  lead  us, — by  ways 
new,  never  yet  heard  of  till  this  new  unheai'd-of  Time  ?  Or  if  you 
declare  that  you  cannot  lead  us?  And  expect  that  we  are  to 
remain  quietly  imled,  and  in  a  composed  manner  perish  of  starva- 
tion ?  What  is  it  you  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do 
with  us?"  This  question,  I  say,  has  been  put  in  the  hearing  of  all 
Britain ;  and  will  be  again  put,  and  ever  again,  till  some  answer  be 
given  it. 

Unhappy  Workers,  unhappier  Idlers,  unhappy  men  and  women 
of  this  actual  England.  We  are  yet  very  fai*  from  an  answer,  and 
there  will  be  no  existence  for  us  without  finding  one.  "  A  fair 
day*s-wages  for  a  fair  day*s-work :"  it  is  as  just  a  demand  as  Go- 
verned men  ever  made  of  Governing.  It  is  the  everlasting  right 
of  man.  Indisputable  as  Gospels,  as  arithmetical  multiplication- 
tables  :  it  must  and  will  have  itself  fulfilled ; — and  yet,  in  these 
times  of  oui*s,  with  what  enonnous  difficulty,  next-door  to  impos- 
sibility !  For  the  times  are  really  sti-ange ;  of  a  complexity  intri- 
cate with  all  tlie  new  width  of  the  ever-uidening  world ;  times  here 
of  half-fi'antic  velocity  of  impetus,  there  of  the  deadest-looking 
stillness  and  paralysis ;  times  definable  as  showing  two  qualities, 
Dilettantism  and  Mammonism ; — most  intricate  obstructed  times ! 
Nay,  if  there  were  not  a  Heaven's  radiance  of  Justice,  prophetic, 
clearly  of  Heaven,  discernible  behind  all  these  confused  world* 
wide  entanglements,  of  Landlord  interests,  Manufacturing  inter- 
ests, Tory-Whig  interests,  and  who  knows  what  other  interests, 
expediencies,  vested  interests,  established  possessions,  inveterate 
Dilettantisms,  Midas-cared  Mammonisms, — it  would  seem  to  ovor^ 
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one  a  flat  impossibility,  wliich  all  wise  men  might  as  well  at  oncf 
abandon.  If  you  do  not  know  eternal  Justice  from  momentaiy 
Expediency,  and  understand  in  your  heai-t  of  hearts  how  Justice, 
radiant,  beneficent,  as  the  all-vic*.orious  Light-element,  is  also  in 
essence,  if  need  be.  an  all -victorious  i^ir«- element,  and  melts 
all  manner  of  vested  interests,  and  the  hardest  iron  cannon,  as 
if  they  were  soft  wax,  and  does  ever  in  the  long-run  rule  and 
reign,  and  allows  nothing  else  to  rule  and  reign, — you  alsc 
would  talk  of  impossibility !  But  it  is  only  difficult,  it  is  not  im 
possible.  Possible  ?  It  is,  with  whatever  difficulty,  veiy  cleai'Jj 
inevitable. 

Fair  day's-wages  for  fair  day*8-work !  exclaims  a  sai'castic  man : 
Alas,  in  what  comer  of  this  Planet,  since  Adam  first  awoke  on  it, 
was  that  ever  realised  ?  The  day's- wages  of  John  Milton's  day's- 
work,  named  Paradise  Lost  and  Milton's  Worhs,  were  Ten  Pounds 
paid  by  instalments,  and  a  rather  close  escape  from  death  on  the 
gallows.  Consider  that :  it  is  no  rhetorical  flourish ;  it  is  an  au- 
thentic, altogether  quiet  fact, — emblematic,  quietly  documentary 
of  a  whole  world  of  such,  ever  since  human  histoiy  began.  Oliver 
Cromwell  quitted  his  farming ;  undertook  a  Hercules'  Labour  and 
Ifelong  wrestle  with  that  Lernean  Hydra-coil,  wide  as  England, 
hissing  heaven-high  through  its  thousand  crowned,  coroneted, 
shovel-hatted  quackheads;  and  he  did  wrestle  with  it,  the  truest 
and  ten-iblest  wrestle  I  have  heard  of;  and  he  wrestled  it,  and 
mowed  and  cut  it  down  a  good  many  stages,  so  that  its  hissing 
is  ever  since  pitiful  in  comparison,  and  one  can  walk  abroad  in 
comparative  peace  from  it; — and  his  wages,  as  I  understand,  were 
burial  under  the  gallows-tree  near  Tyburn  Turnpike,  with  his  head 
on  the  gable  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  two  centuries  now  of  mixed 
cursing  and  ridicule  from  all  manner  of  men.  His  dust  lies  under 
the  Edgewai'e  Road,  near  Tybum  Turnpike,  at  this  hour ;  and  his 
memoiy  is — Nay,  what  matters  what  his  memoiy  is?  His  me- 
mory, at  bottom,  is  or  yet  shall  be  as  that  of  a  god  :  a  terror  smd 
hon'or  to  all  quacks  and  cowards  and  insincere  persons ;  an  ever- 
lasting encouragement,  new  memento,  battleword,  and  pledge  ot 
victory  to  all  the  brave.  It  is  the  natural  course  and  histoiy  of  the 
Godlike,  in  every  place,  in  every  time.  What  god  ever  canied  it 
with  the  Tenpound  Franchisers;  in  Open  Vestiy,  or  with  any 
Sanhedrim  of  considerable  standing?  When  was  a  god  found 
'agreeable*  to  everybody?  The  regular  way  is  to  hang,  kill,  ci-u- 
cify  your  gods,  and  execrate  and  trample  them  under  your  stupid 
hoofs  for  a  centuiy  or  two ;  till  you  discover  tliat  they  are  gods, — 
and  tlien  take  to  brayixu<  over  tkem,  still  in  a  very  lonft-eaied 
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manuer! — So  speaks  the  sarcastic  man;  in  Ms  wild  waj,  Tctfjr 
mournful  tiiiths. 

Day's-wages  for  day's-work?  continues  he:  The  Progi-ese  of 
Human  Society  consists  even  in  this  same,  The  better  and  better 
apportioning  of  wages  to  work.  Give  me  this,  you  have  given  me 
all.  Pay  to  every  man  accurately  what  he  has  woi4ied  for,  what  he 
has  earned  and  done  and  deserved, — ^to  this  man  broad  lands  and 
honours,  to  that  man  high  gibbets  and  treadmills :  what  more  have 
I  to  ask  ?  Heaven's  Kingdom,  which  we  daily  pray  for,  has  come ; 
God's  will  is  done  on  Earth  even  as  it  is  in  Heaven !  This  it  the 
radiance  of  celestial  Justice ;  in  the  light  or  in  tlie  fire  of  whidi 
all  impediments,  vested  interests,  and  iron  cannon,  ai*e  more  and 
more  melting  like  wax,  and  disappearing  from  the  pa^wi^  of 
men.  A  thing  ever  -stiiiggHng  forward ;  irrepressible,  adv«nouig 
inevitable ;  perfecting  itself,  all  days,  more  and  more, — ^never  t€ 
be  perfect  till  that  general  Doomsday,  the  idtimate  Coneummalion, 
and  Last  of  earthly  Days. 

True,  as  to  *  perfection*  and  so  foilh,  answer  we ;  true  enoughl 
And  yet  withal  we  have  to  remark,  that  imperfect  Human  Society 
holds  itself  together,  and  finds  place  under  the  Sun,  in  viilue 
simply  of  some  approximation  to  perfection  being  actually  m«de 
and  put  in  practice.  We  remark  farther,  that  there  are  support- 
able approximations,  and  then  likewise  insupportable.  With  some, 
almost  with  any,  supportable  approximation  men  are  apt,  perhaps 
too  apt,  to  rest  indolently  patient,  and  say,  It  will  do.  Thus  these 
poor  Manchester  manuad  workers  mean  only,  by  da/frwages  f<Mr 
day's-work,  certain  coins  of  money  adequate  to  keep  them  living; 
— ^in  return  for  then*  work,  such  modicum  of  food,  clothes  and  #uel 
as  will  enable  them  to  continue  their  work  itself!  They  as  yet 
clamour  for  no  more ;  the  rest,  still  inarticulate,  cannot  yet  ahape 
itself  into  a  demand  at  all,  and  only  lies  in  them  as  a  dumb  wish ; 
perhaps  only,  still  more  inarticulate,  as  a  dumb,  altogether  uncon- 
scious want.  Hue  is  the  supportable  approximation  they  would 
rest  patient  with,  That  by  their  work  they  might  be  kept  alive  to 
work  more  1 — Thu  once  grown  unattainable,  I  think  your  approxi- 
mation may  consider  itself  to  have  reached  the  tnsupportable  stage ; 
and  may  prepare,  with  whatever  difficulty,  reluctance  and  astonish- 
ment, for  one  of  two  things,  for  changing  or  perishing !  With  the 
millions  no  longer  able  to  live,  how  can  the  imits  keep  living?  It 
is  too  clear  the  Nation  itself  is  on  the  way  to  suicidal  death. 

ShaU  we  say  then,  The  world  has  retrograded  in  its  talent  of 
apportioning  wages  to  work,  in  late  days  ?  The  world  had  always 
a  talent  of  that  sort,  better  or  worse.  Time  was  when  the  mere 
hundworkev  needed  not  announce  his  claim  to  the  world  by  Mm^ 
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fleeter  InsurreoCtongj — ^The  world,  mth  its  Wealth  of  NaUoiis, 
Supply-and-demand  and  such  like,  has  of  late  days  been  teiribly 
inattentlTe  to  that  question  of  work  and  wages.  We  will  not  say, 
tlie  poor  world  has  retrogi-aded  even  here :  we  will  say  rather,  the 
world  has  been  rushing  on  with  such  fiery  animation  to  get  work 
and  ever  more  work  done,  it  has  had  no  time  to  think  of  dividing 
the  wages ;  and  has  merely  left  them  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the 
Law  of  the  Stronger,  law  of  Supply-and-demand,  law  of  Laissez- 
fau*e,  and  other  idle  Laws  and  Uii-laws, — saying,  in  its  du'e  hasie 
to  get  the  work  done,  That  is  well  enough  ! 

And  now  the  world  will  have  to  pause  a  Uttle,  and  take  up  that 
other  side  of  the  problem,  and  in  right  eai-nest  strive  for  some 
solution  of  that.  For  it  has  become  pressing.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  spun  shirts  ?  They  hang  there  by  the  million  unsaleable , 
and  hei<e,  by  the  miUion,  are  diligent  bare  backs  that  can  get  no 
hold  of  them.  Shirts  are  useful  for  covering  human  backs ;  use- 
less otherwise,  an  unbearable  mockery  otherwise.  You  have  fallen 
ten-ibly  behind  with  that  side  of  the  problem !  Manchester  insur- 
rections, French  Revolutions,  and  thousandfold  phenomena  great 
and  small,  announce  loudly  that  you  must  biing  it  forwai'd  a  little 
again.  Never  till  now,  in  the  history  of  an  Earth  which  to  this 
hour  nowhere  refuses  to  gi-ow  corn  if  you  will  plough  it,  to  yield 
shirts  if  you  will  spin  and  weave  in  it,  did  the  mere  manual  two- 
handed  worker  (however  it  might  fare  with  other  workers)  ci-y  in 
vain  for  such  *  wages*  as  he  means  by  *  fan*  wages,'  namely  food  and 
warmth!  The  Godlike  could  not  and  cannot  be  paid;  but  the 
Earthly  always  could.  Gurth,  a  mere  swineherd,  boni  thi-all  of 
Oedric  the  Saxon,  tended  pigs  in  the  ^'ood,  and  did  get  some 
parings  of  the  pork.  Why,  the  foui'-footed  worker  has  already  got 
all  that  this  two-handed  one  is  clamounng  for !  How  often  must 
I  remind  you  ?  There  is  not  a  horse  in  England,  able  and  willing 
to  work,  but  has  due  food  and  lodging;  and  goes  about  sleek- 
coated,  satisfied  in  heart.  And  you  sa3',  It  is  impossible.  Bro- 
thers, I  answer,  if  for  you  it  be  impossible,  what  is  to  become  of 
you  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  behave  it  to  be  impossible.  The 
human  brain,  looking  at  these  sleek  Enghsh  horses,  refuses  to 
believe  in  such  impossibihty  for  Enghsh  men.  Do  you  depart 
quickly;  clear  the  ways  soon,  lest  worse  befal.  We  for  our  share 
do  purpose,  with  full  view  of  the  enormous  difficulty,  with  total 
disbehef  in  the  impossibility,  to  endeavour  while  life  is  in  us,  and 
to  die  endeavouring,  we  and  our  sons,  till  we  attain  it  or  have  all 
died  and  ended. 

Such  a  Platitude  of  a  World,  in  which  all  working  horaes  could 
be  well  fed  I  and  innumerable  working  men  should  die  starved,  wei« 
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it  not  best  to  end  it ;  to  liave  done  with  it,  and  reBtore  it  onuo  A>r 
all  to  the  J6tun$^  Mud-giants,  Frost- giants,  and  Chaotic  Brute-gods 
of  the  Beginning  ?  For  the  old  Anarchic  Brute-gods  it  may  be  well 
enough ;  but  it  is  a  Platitude  which  Men  should  be  above  coun- 
tenancing by  their  presence  in  it.  We  pray  you,  let  the  word  un- 
possible  disappear  from  your  vocabulary  in  this  matter.  It  is  of 
awful  omen;  to  all  of  us,  and  to  yourselves  first  of  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Morrison's  pill. 

What  is  to  be  done,  what  would  you  have  us  do  f  asks  many  a  one, 
with  a  tone  of  impatience,  almost  of  reproach ;  and  then,  if  you 
mention  some  one  thing,  some  two  things,  twenty  things  that 
might  be  done,  turns  round  with  a  satiiical  tehee,  and  "  These  are 
your  remedies  !*'  The  state  of  mind  indicated  by  such  question, 
and  such  rejoinder,  is  worth  reflecting  on. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  gi-anted,  by  these  interrogative  philo- 
sophei*s,  that  there  is  some  *  thing,'  or  handful  of  *  things,'  which 
could  be  done ;  some  Act  of  Parliament,  *  remedial  measure'  or 
the  like,  which  could  be  passed,  whereby  the  social  malady  were 
fairly  fronted,  conquered,  put  an  end  to ;  so  that,  with  your  reme- 
dial measure  in  your  pocket,  you  could  then  go  on  triumphant, 
and  be  troubled  no  fisulher.  **  You  tell  us  the  evil,*'  ciy  such  per- 
sons, as  if  justly  aggrieved,  "  and  do  not  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be 
cured !" 

How  it  is  to  be  cured  ?  Brothers,  I  am  sorry  I  have  got  no 
Monison's  Pill  for  curing  the  maladies  of  Society.  It  were  infi- 
nitely handier  if  we  had  a  Morrison's  Pill,  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
remedial  measwe,  which  men  coidd  swallow,  one  good  time,  and 
then  go  on  in  their  old  courses,  cleared  fix)m  all  miseries  and  mis- 
chiefs! Unluckily  we  have  none  such;  unluckily  the  Heavens 
themselves,  in  their  rich  pharmacopoeia,  contain  none  such.  There 
will  no  '  thing*  be  done  that  will  cure  you.  There  will  a  radical 
universal  alteration  of  youi-  regimen  and  way  of  life  take  place ; 
there  will  a  most  agonising  divorce  between  you  and  your  chi- 
mei-as,  luxuries  and  falsities,  take  place ;  a  most  toilsome,  ail-but 
'  impossible'  retuiTi  to  Nature,  and  her  veracities  and  her  iutegii- 
ties,  take  place :  that  so  the  inner  fountains  of  life  may  again  begiui 
like  eternal  Light-fountains,  to  irradiate  and  purify  your  bloated, 
swollen,  foul  existence,  drawing  r.igh,  as  at  present,  to  namelesr 
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(loath!  Either  death  or  else  all  this  will  take  pltico.  Judt^o  if, 
with  such  diagnosis,  any  Momson*s  Pill  is  like  to  he  disco- 
remhle ! 

But  the  Life-fountain  \nthin  you  once  again  set  flowing,  what 
innumerable  *  things/  whole  sets  and  classes  and  continents  of 
*  things/  year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade,  and  centuiy 
after  century,  will  then  be  doable  and  done !  Not  Emigration, 
Education,  Corn-Law  Abrogation,  Sanitaiy  Regulation,  Land  Pro- 
peily-Tax;  not  these  alone,  nor  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  these. 
Good  Heavens,  tliere  will  then  be  light  in  the  inner  heail  of  here 
and  there  a  man,  to  discern  what  is  just,  what  is  commanded  by 
the  Most  High  God,  what  must  be  done,  were  it  never  so  *  impos 
sible.*  Vain  jai'gon  in  favour  of  the  palpably  unjust  will  then 
abiidge  itself  within  limits.  Vain  jargon,  on  Hustings,  in  Parlia- 
ments or  wherever  else,  when  here  and  there  a  man  has  vision  for 
the  essential  God's-Ti-uth  of  the  things  jargoned  of,  will  become 
veiy  vain  indeed.  The  silence  of  here  and  there  such  a  man,  how 
eloquent  in  answer  to  such  jargon !  Such  jargon,  frightened  at  its 
own  gaunt  echo,  will  unspeakably  abate;  nay,  for  a  while,  ma}' 
almost  in  a  manner  disappear, — the  wise  answering  it  in  silence, 
and  eveA  the  simple  taking  cue  from  them  to  hoot  it  down  wher- 
ever heard.  It  will  be  a  blessed  time ;  and  many  *  things'  vdU.  be- 
come doable, — ^ancj  when  the  bi-ains  are  out,  an  absurdity  will  die! 
Not  easily  again  shall  a  Corn-Law  argue  ten  years  for  itself;  and 
still  talk  and  argue,  when  impai-tial  pei-sons  have  to  say  with  a 
sigh  that,  for  so  long  back,  they  have  heard  no  *  argument*  ad- 
vanced for  it  but  such  as  might  make  the  angels  and  almost  the 
very  jackasses  weep ! — 

Wholly  a  blessed  time:  when  jargon  might  abate,  and  here 
and  there  some  genuine  speech  begin.  When  to  the  noble  opened 
heart,  as  to  such  heai*t  they  alone  do,  all  noble  things  began  to 
gi'ow  visible;  and  the  difference  between  just  and  unjust,  between 
time  and  false,  between  work  and  sham-work,  between  speech  and 
jargon,  was  once  more,  what  to  our  happier  Fathers  it  used  to  be, 
infinitej — as  between  a  Heavenly  thing  and  an  Infernal :  the  one  a 
thing  which  you  were  not  to  do,  which  you  were  wise  not  to  at- 
tempt doing ;  which  it  were  better  for  you  to  have  a  millstone  tied 
round  your  neck,  and  be  cast  into  the  sea,  than  concern  yourself 
with  doing! — Bi-othera,  it  will  not  be  a  Morrison's  Pill,  or  remedial 
measure,  that  will  bring  all  this  about  for  us. 

And  yet,  very  litei*ally,  till,  in  some  shape  or  other,  it  be  brought 
about,  we  remain  cureless ;  till  it  begin  to  be  brought  about,  the 
cure  does  not  begin.    For  Nature  and  Fact,  not  Hedtape  and  Sem* 
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blanoe,  are  to  this  hour  the  basis  of  man's  life ;  and  on  those 
through  never  such  strata  of  these,  man  and  his  Ufe  and  all  his 
interests  do,  sooner  or  later,  infallibly  come  to  rest, — and  to  be 
supported  or  be  swallowed  according  as  they  agree  with  those. 
The  question  is  asked  of  them,  not,  How  do  you  agree  with  Down- 
ing Street  and  accredited  Semblance  ?  but.  How  do  you  agree  witli 
God's  Universe  and  the  actual  Reality  of  things  ?  This  Universe 
has  its  Laws.  If  we  walk  according  to  the  Law,  the  Law-Maker 
will  befriend  us ;  if  not,  not.  Alas,  by  no  Reform  Bill,  Ballot-box, 
Five-point  Charter,  by  no  boxes  or  bills  or  charters,  can  you  per- 
form this  alchemy :  '  Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to  produce  an 
Honesty  from  their  united  action !'  It  is  a  distillation,  once  for  all, 
not  possible.  You  pass  it  through  alembic  after  alembic,  it  comes 
out  still  a  Dishonesty,  with  a  new  dress  on  it,  a  new  colour  to  it. 
*  While  we  ourselves  continue  valets,  how  can  any  hero  come  to 
govern  us  ?*  We  are  governed,  very  infallibly,  by  the  *  sham-hero,' 
— ^whose  name  is  Quack,  whose  work  and  governance  is  Plausibi- 
lity, and  also  is  Falsity  and  Fatuity ;  to  which  Nature  says,  and 
must  say  when  it  comes  to  her  to  speak,  eternally  No !  Nations 
cease  to  be  befriended  of  the  Law-Maker,  when  they  walk  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Law.  The  Sphinx-question  remains  unsolved  by 
them,  becomes  ever  more  insoluble. 

If  thou  ask  again,  therefore,  on  the  Morrison's-Pill  hypothesis, 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  allow  me  to  reply :  By  thee,  for  the  present, 
almost  nothing.  Thou  there,  the  thing  for  thee  to  do  is,  if  possible, 
to  cease  to  be  a  hollow  sounding-shell  of  hearsays,  egoisms,  pur- 
blind dilettantisms ;  and  become,  were  it  on  the  infinitely  small 
scale,  a  faithful  discerning  soul.  Thou  shalt  descend  into  thy 
inner  man,  and  see  if  there  be  any  traces  of  a  aotd  there ;  till  then 
there  can  be  nothing  done !  O  brother,  we  must  if  possible  resus- 
citate some  soul  and  conscience  in  us,  exchange  our  dilettantisms 
for  sincerities,  our  dead  hearts  of  stone  for  living  hearts  of  flesh. 
Then  shall  we  discern,  not  one  thing,  but,  in  clearer  or  dimmer 
sequence,  a  whole  endless  host  of  things  that  can  be  done.  Ih  the 
first  of  these ;  do  it ;  the  second  will  already  have  become  clearer, 
doabler;  the  second,  third  and  three-thousandth  will  then  have 
begun  to  be  possible  for  us.  Not  any  universal  Morrison's  Pill 
shall  we  then,  either  as  swallowers  or  as  venders,  ask  after  at  all ; 
but  a  far  different  sort  of  remedies :  Quacks  shall  no  more  have 
dominion  over  us,  but  true  Heroes  and  Healers  ! 

Will  not  that  be  a  thing  worthy  of  *  doing  ;*  to  deliver  ourselves 
from  quacks,  sham-heroes ;  to  deliver  the  whole  world  more  and 
more  from  such?  They  are  the  one  bane  of  the  world.  Once  deai 
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the  worKl  of  them,  it  ceases  to  be  a  Devil's-world,  in  all  fibres  of  it 
wretched,  accorsecl ;  and  begins  to  be  a  God's-world,  blessed,  and 
worldng  hourly  towards  blessedness.  Thou  for  one  wilt  not  again 
vote  for  any  quack,  do  honour  to  any  edge-gilt  yacuity  in  man'n 
shape :  cant  shall  bo  known  to  thee  by  the  sound  of  it; — thou  wilt 
fly  from  cant  with  a  shudder  never  felt  before ;  as  from  the  opened 
lit^giy  of  Sorcerers'  Sabbaths,  the  true  Devil-worship  of  this  age. 
more  horrible  than  any  other  blasphemy,  profanity  or  genuine 
blackguardism  elsewhere  audible  among  men.  It  is  alarming  to 
witness, — ^in  its  present  completed  state !  And  Quack  and  Dupe, 
as  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind,  are  upper-side  and  under  of  the 
selfsame  substance;  convertible  personages:  turn  up  your  dupe 
into  the  proper  fostering  element,  and  he  himself  can  become  a 
quack ;  there  is  in  him  the  due  prurient  insincerity,  open  voi'acity 
for  profit,  and  closed  sense  for  truth,  whereof  quacks  too,  in  all 
their  kinds,  are  made. 

Alas,  it  is  not  to  the  hero,  it  is  to  the  sham-hero  that,  of  right 
and  necessity,  the  valet-world  belongs.  '  What  is  to  be  done  ?*  The 
reader  sees  whether  it  is  like  to  be  the  seeking  and  swallowing  of 
seme  *  remedial  measure !' 


CHAPTER  V. 

ARTSTOCRACY  OF  TALENT. 

Whkn  an  individual  is  miserable,  what  does  it  most  of  all  behove 
him  to  do  ?  To  complain  of  this  man  or  of  that,  of  this  thing  or 
of  that?  To  fill  the  world  and  the  street  with  lamentation,  objur- 
gation? Not  so  at  all;  the  reverse  of  so.  All  moralists  advise 
him  not  to  complain  of  any  person  or  of  any  thing,  but  of  him- 
self only.  He  is  to  know  of  a  truth  that  being  miserable  he  has 
been  unwise,  he.  Had  he  faithfully  followed  Nature  and  hor 
Laws,  Nature,  ever  true  to  her  Laws,  would  have  yielded  finiit 
and  increase  and  felicity  to  him :  but  he  has  followed  other  than 
Nature's  Laws;  and  now  Nature,  her  patience  with  him  being 
ended,  leaves  him  desolate;  answers  with  very  emphatic  signi- 
ficance to  him :  No.  Not  by  this  road,  my  son ;  by  another  road 
shalt  thou  attain  well-being :  this,  thou  perceivest  is  the  road  to 
ill-being;  quit  this! — So  do  all  moralists  advise:  that  the  man 
penitently  say  to  himself  first  of  all.  Behold  I  was  not  wise 
enough;  I  quitted  the  laws  of  Fact,  which  are  also  called  the 
Lows  of  God,  and  mistook  for  them  the  Laws  of  Sham  and  Sem- 
blance, whieh  are  called  the  Devil's  Laws;  therefore  am  I  here  I 
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Neither  \nth  Nations  that  become  miserable  is  it  fundamentally 
otherwise.  The  ancient  guides  of  Nations,  Prophets,  Priests,  or 
whatever  their  name,  were  well  aware  of  this ;  and,  down  to  a  lato 
epoch,  impressively  taught  and  inculcated  it.  The  modem  guides 
of  Nations,  who  also  go  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  Journalists, 
Political  Economists,  Politicians,  Pamphleteers,  have  entirely  for- 
gotten this,  and  are  ready  to  deny  this.  But  it  nevertheless  re- 
mains eternally  imdeniable :  nor  is  there  any  doubt  but  we  shall 
all  be  taught  it  yet,  and  made  again  to  confess  it :  we  shall  all  be 
striped  and  scourged  till  we  do  learn  it ;  and  shall  at  last  either 
get  to  know  it,  or  be  striped  to  death  in  the  process.  For  it  is 
undeniable !  Wlien  a  Nation  is  unhappy,  the  old  Prophet  was 
right  and  not  wrong  in  saying  to  it :  Ye  have  forgotten  God,  ye 
have  quitted  the  ways  of  God,  or  ye  would  not  have  been  un- 
happy. It  is  not  according  to  the  laws  of  Fact  that  ye  have  lived 
and  guided  youraelves,  biit  acoording  to  the  laws  of  Delusion,  Im- 
posture, and  Avilful  and  unwilful  Mistake  of  Fact;  behold  there- 
fore the  Un veracity  is  worn  out;  Nature's  long-suffering  with  you 
is  exliausted ;  and  ye  are  here ! 

Surely  there  is  nothing  very  inconceivable  in  this,  even  to  the 
Journalist,  to  the  Political  Economist,  Modern  Pamphleteer,  or 
any  two-legged  animal  without  feathers  !  If  a  country  finds  itself 
wretched,  sure  enough  that  countiy  has  been  mwguided :  it  is  with 
the  wretched  Twenty-seven  Millions,  fallen  wretched,  as  with  the 
Unit  fallen  wretched  :  they  as  he  have  quitted  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  Nature  and  the  Supreme  Powers,  and  so  are  &llen  into 
scai*city,  disaster,  infelicity;  and  pausing  to  consider  themselves, 
have  to  lament  and  say :  Alas,  we  were  not  wise  enough !  We  took 
tmnsicnt  superficial  Semblance  for  everlasting  central  Substance; 
we  have  departed  far  away  from  the  Laws  of  this  Universe,  and 
behold  now  lawless  Chaos  and  inane  Chimera  is  ready  to  devour 
us  I — *  Nature  in  late  centuries,'  says  Sauerteig,  '  was  univei*sally 
'  supposed  to  be  dead ;  an  old  eight-day  clock,  made  many  thousand 

*  yeai's  ago,  and  still  ticking,  but  dead  as  brass, — which  the  Maker, 
'  at  most,  sat  looking  at,  in  a  distant,  singular,  and  indeed  incre- 
'  dible  manner:  but  now  I  am  happy  to  observe,  she  is  everywhere 
'  assei-ting  heraelf  to  be  not  dead  and  bitiss  at  all,  but  alive  and 
'  miraculous,  celestial-infernal,  with  an  emphasis  that  \vill  again 

*  penetrate  the  thickest  head  of  this  Planet  by  and  by  !* 

Indisputable  enough  to  all  mortals  now,  the  guidance  of  this 
country  has  not  been  sufficiently  wise :  men  too  foolish  have  been 
set  to  the  guiding  and  governing  of  it,  and  have  guided  it  hUher: 
we  must  find  wiser, — wiser,  or  else  we  perish !  To  this  length  of 
insight  all  England  has  now  advanced ;  but  as  yet  no  farther.    All 
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England  stands  wringing  its  hands,  asking  itself,  nigli  desperate, 
Wliat  farther?  Reform  Bill  proves  to  be  a  failure;  Bentliamee 
HadicaUsm,  the  gospel  of  '  Enlightened  Selfishness/  dies  out,  or 
dwindles  into  Five-point  Chartism,  amid  the  tears  and  hootings  of 
men:  what  next  are  we  to  hope  or  tiy?  Five-point  Charter,  Free- 
tnide.  Church-extension,  SUding-scale;  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
are  we  next  to  attempt,  that  we  sink  not  in  inane  Chimera,  and 
be  devoured  of  Chaos  ? — The  case  is  pressing,  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  in  the  world.  A  God's-message  never  came  to  thicker- 
skinned  people;  never  had  a  God's -message  to  pierce  through 
thicker  integuments,  into  heavier  ears.  It  is  Fact,  speaking  once 
more,  in  miraculous  thunder-voice,  from  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
world ; — how  unknown  its  language  to  the  deaf  and  foolish  many ; 
how  distinct,  undeniable,  terrible  and  yet  beneficent,  to  the  hear- 
ing few :  Behold,  ye  shall  grow  wiser,  or  ye  shall  die !  Timer  to 
Nature's  Fact,  or  inane  Chimera  will  swallow  you ;  in  wlmiwinds  of 
fire,  you  and  your  Mammonisms,  Dilettantisms,  your  Midas-eai'ed 
philosophies,  double -banelled  Aristocracies,  shall  disappeai-l— 
Such  is  the  God's-message  to  us,  once  more,  in  tliese  modem 
days. 

We  must  have  more  Wisdom  to  govern  us,  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  Wisest,  we  must  have  an  Aristocracy  of  Talent !  ciy  many. 
Time,  most  true;  but  how  to  get  it?  The  following  extract  from 
our  }■  oung  friend  of  the  Houndsditch  Indicator  is  worth  perusing : 

*  At  this  time,'  says  he, '  while  there  is  a  cry  everjrvvhere,  ai-ticulate 

*  or  inarticulate,  for  an  "Aristocracy  of  Talent,"  a  Governing  Class 

*  namely  which  did  govern,  not  merely  which  took  the  wages  of 

*  governing,  and  could  not  with  all  our  industiy  be  kept  fi-om  mis- 

*  governing,  corn-lawing,  and  playing  the  very  deuce  with  us, — it 

*  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remind  some  of  the  gieener- 

*  headed  sort  what  a  dreadfully  difficult  affair  the  getting  of  such 

*  an  Aristocracy  is !     Do  you  expect,  my  friends,  that  your  indis- 

*  pensable  Aristocracy  of  Talent  is  to  be  enlisted  straightway,  by 

*  some  sort  of  recruitment  aforethought,  out  of  the  general  popu 

*  latiou;  ari-anged  in  supreme  regimental  order;  and  set  to  imle 

*  over  us  ?  That  it  will  be  got  sifted,  like  wheat  out  of  chaff,  from 
'  the  Twenty-seven  Million  British  subjects;  that  any  Ballot-box, 

*  Refonn  Bill,  or  other  Political  Machine,  with  Force  of  PubUc 

*  Opinion  never  so  active  on  it,  is  likely  to  perfoi-m  said  process  of 

*  sifting?    Would  to  Heaven  that  we  had  a  sieve;  that  we  could 

*  80  much  as  fancy  any  kind  of  sieve,  wind-£anners,  or  ne-plus-ultra 

*  of  machinery,  devisable  by  man,  that  would  do  it! 

*  Done  nevertheless,  sure  enough,  it  must  be ;  it  shall  and  wUl 
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*  be.  We  are  rushing  swiftly  on  the  road  to  destnictioa ,  every  hour 
'  bringing  us  nearer,  until  it  be,  in  some  measure,  done.    The  doing 

*  of  it  is  not  doubtful;  onlj  the  method  and  the  eosts !    Nay  I  will 

*  even  mention  to  you  an  inftllible  sifting-process  whereby  he  that 
'  has  ability  will  be  sifted  out  to  rule  among  us,  and  that  same 

*  blessed  Aristocracy  of  Talent  be  verily,  in  an  approximate  degree, 
'  vouchsafed  us  by  and  by :  an  infallible  sifting-process ;  to  which, 

*  however,  no  soul  can  help  his  neighbour,  but  each  must,  with 

*  devout  prayer  to  Heaven,  endeavour  to  help  himself.    It  is,  O 

*  friends,  that  all  of  us,  that  many  of  us,  should  acquire  the  tine 
'  eye  for  talent,  which  is  dreadfully  wanting  at  present !     The  true 

*  eye  for  talent  presupposes  the  true  reverence  for  it, — 0  Heavensj 

*  presupposes  so  many  things ! 

*  For  example,  you  Bobus  Higgins,  Sausage-maker  on  the  great 

*  scale,  who  arc  raising  such  a  clamour  for  this  Aiistocmcy  of  Ta- 

*  lent,  what  is  it  that  you  do,  in  that  big  heart  of  yours,  chiefly  in 
«  very  fact  pay  reverence  to  ?    Is  it  to  talent,  intrinsic  manly  worth 

*  of  any  kind,  you  unfortunate  Bobus  ?    The  manliest  man  that 

*  you  saw  going  in  a  ragged  coat,  did  you  ever  reverence  him ;  did 

*  you  so  much  as  know  that  he  was  a  manly  man  at  all,  till  his  coat 

*  gi'ew  better  ?    Talent !     I  understand  you  to  be  able  to  worship 

*  the  fame  of  talent,  the  power,  cash,  celebrity  or  other  success  of 
'  talent ;  but  the  talent  itself  is  a  thing  you  never  saw  with  eyes. 
'  Nay  what  is  it  in  yourself  that  you  are  proudest  of,  that  you  take 
'  most  pleasure  in  surveying  meditatively  in  thoughtful  moments? 

*  Speak  now,  is  it  the  bare  Bobus  stript  of  his  very  name  and  shirt, 
'  and  turned  loose  upon  society,  that  you  admire  and  thank  Heaven 

*  for;  or  Bobus  with  his  cash-accounts  and  larders  dropping  fkt- 
'  ness,  with  his  respectabilities,  warm  garnitures,  and  pony-chaise, 
'  admirable  in  some  measure  to  certain  of  the  flunkey  species  ? 

*  Your  own  degree  of  worth  and  talent,  is  it  of  infinite  value  to  you; 

*  or  only  of  finite, — ^measurable  by  the  degree  of  cuiTency,  and  con. 

*  quest  of  praise  or  pudding,  it  has  brought  you  to  ?    Bobus,  you 

*  are  in  a  vicious  circle,  rounder  than  one  of  your  own  sausages ; 

*  and  will  never  vote  for  or  promote  any  talent,  except  what  talent 
'  or  sham-talent  has  already  got  itself  voted  for !' — ^We  here  cut 
short  the  Indicator ;  all  readers  perceiving  whither  he  now  tends. 

•  More  Wisdom*  indeed:  but  where  to  find  more  Wisdom?  We 
have  already  a  Collective  Wisdom,  after  its  kind, — though  *  class- 
legislation,'  and  another  thing  or  two,  affect  it  somewhat !  On  the 
whole,  1^3  they  say.  Like  people  like  priest;  so  we  may  say,  like 
people  like  king.  The  man  gets  himself  appointed  and  elected 
frho  is  ablest— to  be  appointed  ftnd  elected.    What  can  the  in^or> 
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England  stands  wringing  its  hands,  asking  itself,  nigh  despci^atc. 
What  farther?  Keform  Bill  proves  to  be  a  failure;  Bentliamee 
Radicalism,  the  gospel  of  '  Enlightened  Selfishness,'  dies  out,  or 
dwindles  into  Five-point  Chartism,  amid  the  tears  and  hootings  of 
men ;  what  next  are  we  to  hope  or  tiy  ?  Five-point  Charter,  Free- 
trade,  Church-extension,  SUding-scale;  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
ai*e  we  next  to  attempt,  that  we  sink  not  in  inane  Chimei-a,  and 
bo  devoured  of  Chaos? — The  case  is  pressing,  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  in  the  world.  A  God's-message  never  came  to  thicker- 
skinned  people;  never  had  a  God's -message  to  pierce  through 
thicker  integuments,  into  heavier  ears.  It  is  Fact,  speaking  once 
more,  in  miraculous  thunder-voice,  from  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
woiid ; — how  unknown  its  language  to  the  deaf  and  foolish  many ; 
how  distinct,  undeniable,  tenible  and  yet  beneficent,  to  the  hear- 
ing few ;  Behold,  ye  shall  grow  wiser,  or  ye  shall  die !  Tnier  to 
Natm-e's  Fact,  or  inane  Chimera  will  swallow  you ;  in  whirlwinds  of 
fire,  you  and  your  Mammonisms,  Dilettantisms,  your  Midaseai*ed 
philosophies,  double -ban-elled  Aristocracies,  shall  disappear! — 
Such  is  the  God's-message  to  us,  once  more,  in  these  modem 
days. 

We  must  have  more  Wisdom  to  govern  us,  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  Wisest,  we  must  have  an  Aristoci-acy  of  Talent !  ciy  many. 
True,  most  true;  but  how  to  get  it?  The  following  exti-act  from 
our  young  friend  of  the  Houndsditch  Indicator  is  worth  perusing : 

*  At  this  time,'  says  he,  *  while  there  is  a  cry  everywhere,  articulate 

*  or  inarticulate,  for  an  "  Aristocracy  of  Talent,"  a  Governing  Class 

*  namely  which  did  govern,  not  merely  which  took  tlie  wages  of 

*  governing,  and  could  not  with  all  our  industiy  be  kept  from  mis- 

*  governing,  corn-lawing,  and  playing  the  veiy  deuce  with  us, — it 
'  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remind  some  of  the  gi'eener- 
'  headed  soi-t  what  a  dreadfully  difficult  affair  the  getting  of  such 

*  an  Aristoci-acy  is !     Do  you  expect,  my  friends,  that  your  indis* 

*  pensable  Aiistocracy  of  Talent  is  to  be  enlisted  straightway,  by 
'  some  sort  of  recruitment  aforethought,  out  of  the  general  popu 
'  latiou;  an*anged  in  supreme  regimental  order;  and  set  to  i-ule 

*  over  us  ?    That  it  will  be  got  sifted,  like  wheat  out  of  chaff,  from 

*  the  Twenty-seven  Million  British  subjects ;  that  any  Ballot-box, 

*  Eefoi-m  Bill,  or  other  Political  Machine,  with  Force  of  Public 

*  Opinion  never  so  active  on  it,  is  likely  to  perfoi-m  said  process  of 

*  sifting?    Would  to  Heaven  that  we  had  a  sieve;  that  we  could 

*  so  much  as  fancy  any  kind  of  sieve,  ^vindfiinners,  or  ne-plus-ulti-a 

*  of  machinery,  devisable  by  man,  that  would  do  it! 

*  Done  nevertheless,  sure  enough,  it  must  be ;  it  shaii  and  wUI 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HERO-WORSHIP. 

To  the  present  Editor,  not  less  than  to  Bohiis,  ii  Government  of 
the  Wisest,  what  Bobus  calls  an  Aiistocmcy  of  Talent,  seems  the 
one  healing  remedy:  but  he  is  not  so  sanguine  as  Bobus  witli 
respect  to  the  means  of  realising  it.  He  thinks  that  we  have  at 
once  missed  realising  it,  and  come  to  need  it  so  pressingly,  by  dc- 
pai'ting  fai'  from  the  inner  eternal  Laws,  and  taking  up  with  the 
ten^)oi*aiy  outer  semblances  of  Laws.  He  thinks  that '  enlightened 
Egoism,*  never  so  luminous,  is  not  the  rule  by  which  man's  life 
can  be  led.  That  *  Laissez-faire,' '  Supply-and-demand,'  *  Cash-pay- 
ment for  the  sole  nexus,*  and  so  forth,  were  not,  are  not,  and  will 
never  be,  a  practicable  Law  of  Union  for  a  Society  of  Men.  That 
Poor  and  Rich,  that  Governed  and  Governing,  cannot  long  live 
together  on  any  such  Law  of  Union.  Alas,  he  thinks  that  man  has 
a  soul  in  him,  different  from  the  stomach  in  any  sense  of  this  word, 
that  if  said  soul  be  asphyxied,  and  lie  quietly  forgotten,  the  man 
and  his  affairs  ai*e  in  a  bad  way.  He  thinks  that  said  soul  will 
have  to  be  resuscitated  from  its  asphyxia ;  that  if  it  prove  in-esus- 
citable,  the  man  is  not  long  for  this  ^^rld.  In  brief,  that  Midas- 
eared  Mammonism,  double-barrelled  Dilettantism,  and  their  thou- 
sand adjuncts  and  corollaries,  aie  not  the  Law  by  which  God  Al- 
mighty has  appointed  this  his  Uuivei-se  to  go.  That,  once  for  all, 
these  are  not  the  Law:  and  then  fai*ther  that  wo  shall  have  to 
return  to  what  is  the  Law, — not  by  smooth  floweiy  paths,  it  is  like, 
and >vith ' tremendous  cheers'  in  our  throat;  but  over  steep  untrod- 
den places,  through  stormclad  chasms,  waste  oceans,  and  the  bosom 
of  tornadoes ;  thank  Heaven,  if  not  through  very  Chaos  and  the 
Abyss  !  The  resuscitating  of  a  soul  that  has  gone  to  asphjTiia  is 
no  momentaiy  or  pleasant  process,  but  a  long  and  temble  one. 

To  the  present  Editor,  *  Hero-worship,*  as  he  has  elsewhere 
named  it,  means  much  more  than  an  elected  Parliament,  or  stated 
Aristocracy,  of  the  Wisest;  for,  in  his  dialect,  it  is  the  summary, 
ultimate  essence,  and  supreme  pmctical  perfection  of  all  manner 
of  *  worship,'  and  true  worthships  and  noblenesses  whatsoever. 
Such  blessed  Paiiiament  and,  were  it  once  in  perfection,  blessed 
Aristocracy  of  the  Wisest,  god-honoured  and  man-honoured,  he 
does  look  for,  more  and  more  perfected, — as  the  topmost  blessed 
practical  apex  of  a  whole  world  reformed  from  sham-worship,  in- 
formed anew  with  worship,  with  truth  and  blessedness !  He  thinks 
Uiat  Hero-woi*ship,  done  differently  in  every  different  epoch  of  the 
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England  stands  wringing  its  hands,  asking  itself,  nigb  desperate, 
Wliat  farther?  Reform  Bill  proves  to  be  a  failure;  Benthamee 
Radicalism,  the  gospel  of  •  Enlightened  Selfishness,'  dies  out,  or 
dwindles  into  Five-point  Chartism,  amid  the  tears  and  hootings  of 
men :  what  next  are  we  to  hope  or  tiy  ?  Five-point  Charter,  Free- 
trade,  Church-extension,  Sliding-scale;  what,  in  Heaven's  name, 
are  we  next  to  attempt,  that  we  sink  not  in  inane  Chimera,  and 
bo  devoured  of  Chaos? — The  case  is  pressing,  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  in  the  world.  A  God's-message  never  came  to  thicker- 
skinned  people;  never  had  a  God's-message  to  pierce  through 
thicker  integuments,  into  heavier  ears.  It  is  Fact,  speaking  once 
more,  in  mii-aculous  thunder-voice,  from  out  of  the  centre  of  the 
world; — how  unknown  its  language  to  the  deaf  and  foolish  many; 
how  distinct,  undeniable,  terrible  and  yet  beneficent,  to  the  hear- 
ing few:  Behold,  ye  shall  grow  wiser,  or  ye  shall  die!  Timer  to 
Nature's  Fact,  or  inane  Chimera  will  swallow  you;  in  whirlwinds  of 
lire,  you  and  your  Mammonisms,  Dilettantisms,  your  Midas-eai*ed 
philosophies,  double- ban-ell ed  Aristocracies,  shall  disappear! — 
Such  is  the  God's-message  to  us,  once  more,  in  these  modern 
days. 

We  must  have  more  Wisdom  to  govem  us,  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  Wisest,  we  must  have  an  Aristocracy  of  Talent !  ciy  many. 
True,  most  tine;  but  how  to  get  it?  The  following  extract  from 
our  young  friend  of  the  Houndsditch  Indicator  is  worth  perusing : 

*  At  this  time,'  says  he, '  while  there  is  a  cry  evei-ywhere,  ai'ticulate 

*  or  inai-ticulate,  for  an  "  Aristocracy  of  Talent,"  a  Governing  Class 

*  namely  which  did  govem,  not  merely  which  took  the  wages  of 

*  governing,  and  could  not  with  all  our  industiy  be  kept  from  mis- 

*  governing,  corn-lawing,  and  playing  the  very  deuce  with  us, — it 

*  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  remind  some  of  the  greener- 

*  hesided  soi-t  what  a  dreadfully  difficult  affair  the  getting  of  such 

*  an  Aristoci-acy  is !     Do  you  expect,  my  friends,  that  your  indis- 

*  pensable  Aiistocracy  of  Talent  is  to  be  enlisted  straightway,  by 

*  some  sort  of  recruitment  aforethought,  out  of  the  general  popu 
Mation;  an*anged  in  supreme  regimental  order;  and  set  to  i-ule 

*  over  us  ?  That  it  will  be  got  sifted,  like  wheat  out  of  chaff,  from 
'  the  Twenty-seven  Million  British  subjects ;  that  any  Ballot-box, 

*  Refoi-m  Bill,  or  other  Political  Machine,  with  Force  of  Public 
'  Opinion  never  so  active  on  it,  is  likely  to  perfoim  said  process  of 
'  sifting?    Would  to  Heaven  that  we  had  a  sieve;  that  we  could 

*  so  much  as  fancy  any  kind  of  sieve,  wind£mnera,  or  ne-plus-ultra 

*  of  machinery,  devisable  by  man,  that  would  do  it! 

*Doiie  nevertheless,  sure  enough,  it  must  be;  it  shaii  and  wUI 
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Future  too  is  one,  only  dimmer ;  nay  property  it  is  tlie  tame  fact  in 
new  dress  and  development.  For  the  Present  holds  in  it  both  the 
whole  Past  and  the  whole  Future; — as  the  Life-tbee  Iodrasil, 
wide-waving,  many-toned,  has  its  roots  down  deep  in  the  Death- 
kingdoms,  among  the  oldest  dead  dust  of  men,  and  with  its  boughs 
reaches  always  beyond  the  stars;  and  in  all  times  and  places  is  cue 
and  the  same  Life-tree  1 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JOOELIN  OF  BRAKELOND. 

Wk  will,  in  this  Second  Portion  of  our  AVork,  strive  to  penetrate 
u  little,  by  means  of  certain  confused  Papers,  printed  and  otlicr, 
into  a  somewhat  remote  Centuiy;  and  to  look  face  to  face  on  it, 
in  hope  of  perhaps  illustrating  our  own  poor  Century  thereby. 
It  seems  a  circuitous  way ;  but  it  may  prove  a  way  nevei-thelesa. 
For  man  has  ever  been  a  striving,  struggling,  and,  in  spite  of  wido 
spread  calumnies  to  the  contraiy,  a  veracious  creature :  the  Cen- 
turies too  are  all  Uneal  children  of  one  another ;  and  often,  in  the 
poi*trait  of  early  grandfathers,  this  and  the  otlier  enigmatic  fcatuj'O 
of  the  newest  grandson  shall  disclose  itself,  to  mutual  elucidation. 
This  Editor  will  venture  on  such  a  thing. 

Besides,  in  Editors*  Books,  and  indeed  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  of  Today,  a  certain  latitude  of  movement  gi-ows  more  and 
more  becoming  for  the  pi*actical  man.  Salvation  lies  not  in  tight 
lacing,  in  these  times ; — ^how  far  from  that,  in  any  province  what- 
soever! Readers  and  men  generally  are  getting  into  strange 
habits  of  asking  all  persons  and  things,  from  poor  Editors*  Books 
up  to  Church  Bishops  and  State  Potentates,  not,  By  what  desig- 
nation art  thou  called ;  in  what  wig  and  black  triangle  dost  thou 
walk  abroad?  Heavens,  I  know  thy  designation  and  black  tri- 
angle well  enough !  But,  in  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ?  Not 
Nothing,  sayest  thou !  Then,  How  much  and  what?  This  is  the 
thing  I  would  know ;  and  even  mtist  soon  know,  such  a  pass  am  I 

come  to ! ^What  weather-symptoms, — ^not  for  the  poor  Editor 

of  Books  alone !  The  Editor  of  Books  may  understand  withaJ 
that  if,  as  is  said,  *  many  kinds  are  permissible,'  there  is  one  kind 
not  permissible,  *  the  kind  that  has  nothing  in  it^  le  genre  ennuyeux/ 
and  go  on  his  way  accordingly. 

A  certain  Jocelinus  de  Brakelonda,  a  natural-born  li^nglishinan, 

H  H 
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has  left  us  an  extremely  foreign  Book,^  which  the  labours  of  the 
Camden  Society  have  brought  to  light  in  these  days.  Jocelin's 
Book,  the  *  Chronicle,'  or  private.  Boswellean  Notebook,  of  Jocelin, 
a  certain  old  St.  Edmundsbury  Monk  and  Boswell,  now  seven  cen- 
nries  old,  how  remote  is  it  fi'om  us;  exotic,  extraneous;  in  all 
ways,  coming  from  far  abroad !  The  language  of  it  is  not  foreign 
only  but  dead :  Monk-Latin  lies  across  not  the  British  Channel, 
but  the  ninefold  Stygian  Marshes,  Stream  of  Lethe,  and  one 
knows  not  where !  Koman  Latin  itself,  still  alive  for  us  in  the 
Elysian  Fields  of  Memoiy,  is  domestic  in  comparison.  And  then 
the  ideas,  life-fumiture,  whole  workings  and  ways  of  this  worthy 
Jocehn ;  covered  deeper  than  Pompeii  with  the  lava-ashes  and 
inarticulate  wreck  of  seven  hundred  years ! 

Jocelin  of  Brakelond  cannot  be  called  a  conspicuous  literaiy 
chai-acter ;  indeed  few  moi*tal8  that  have  left  so  visible  a  work,  or 
footmark,  behind  them  can  be  more  obscnre.  One  other  of  those 
vanished  Existences,  whose  work  has  not  yet  vanished ; — almost 
a  pathetic  phenomenon,  were  not  the  whole  world  full  of  such ! 
The  builders  of  Stonehenge,  for  example  : — or  alas,  what  say  we, 
Stoneheuge  and  buildei's  ?  The  wiiters  of  the  Universal  Review 
and  Hoinefs  lUad ;  the  paviers  of  London  streets ; — sooner  or 
later,  the  entire  Posterity  of  Adam !  It  is  a  pathetic  phenomenon : 
but  an  inremediable,  nay,  if  well  meditated,  a  consoling  one. 

By  his  dialect  of  Monk-Latin,  and  indeed  by  his  name,  this 
Jocelin  seems  to  have  been  a  Norman  Enghshman  ;  the  surname 
de  Brahelonda  indicates  a  native  of  St.  Edmundsbury  itself,  Brake- 
lond being  the  known  old  name  of  a  street  or  quarter  in  that 
venerable  Town.  Then  farther,  sure  enough,  our  Jocelin  was  a 
Monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury  Convent;  held  some  'obediential'  sub- 
altern officiality  there,  or  rather,  in  succession  several ;  was,  for 
one  thing,  *  chaplain  to  my  Lord  Abbot,  living  beside  him  nigh< 
and  day  for  the  space  of  six  years  ;* — which  last,  indeed,  is  the 
grand  fact  of  Jocelin's  existence,  and  properly  the  origin  of  this 
present  Book,  and  of  the  chief  meaning  it  has  for  us  now.  He 
was,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  kind  of  bom  BosweU,  though  an  infini- 
tesimal ]y  small  one ;  neither  did  he  altogether  want  his  Joknson 
even  there  and  then.  Johnsons  are  rare;  yet,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, Boswells  perhaps  still  rarer, — ^the  more  is  the  pity  on  botli 
sides !  This  Jocelin,  as  we  can  discern  well,  was  an  ingenious  and 
ingenuous,  a  cheers-hearted,  innocent,  yet  withal  shrewd,  noticing 
quick-witted  man;  and  £rom  under  his  monk's  cowl  has  looked 

1  Ckronieok  JociSLlNl  DX  Brakblonda,  de  rebus  gestis  Samsonis  Abbatii 
MoTuuAerii  SawAi  BdmvmH:  nunc  primum  typii  ruandataf  enratUe  JOHiNNX 
Ga&b  RoKXWOOa    (Oamden  Booiety,  London,  IMO.) 
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out  on  that  narrow  section  of  the  world  in  a  really  human  manner; 
not  in  any  nmial^  canine,  ovine,  or  otherwise  inhuman  manner, — 
afflictive  to  all  that  have  humanity !  The  man  is  of  patient,  peace- 
able, loving,  cleai'-smiling  nature ;  open  for  this  and  that.  A  wise 
simplicity  is  in  him ;  much  natiu*al  sense ;  a  veracity  tliat  goes 
deeper  than  words.  Veracity:  it  is  the  basis  of  all;  and,  some 
say,  means  genius  itself;  the  prime  essence  of  all  genius  what- 
soever. Our  Jocelin,  for  the  rest,  has  read  his  classical  manu- 
sciipts,  his  Virgilius,  his  Flaccus,  Ovidius  Naso ;  of  coui-se  still 
more,  his  Homilies  and  Breviaries,  and  if  not  the  Bible,  consider- 
able extracts  of  the  Bible.  Then  also  he  has  a  pleasant  wit ;  and 
loves  a  timely  joke,  though  in  mild  subdued  manner :  veiy  ami- 
able to  see.  A  learned  grown  man,  yet  with  the  heart  as  of  a 
good  child ;  whose  whole  life  inched  has  been  that  of  a  child, — 
St.  Edmundsbury  Monastery  a  larger  land  of  cradle  for  him,  in 
which  his  whole  prescribed  duty  was  to  sleep  kindly,  and  love  his 
mother  well !  This  is  the  Biograi)liy  of  Jocelin ;  '  a  man  of  excel- 
lent religion,'  says  one  of  his  contempoi-aiy  Brother  Monks,  *«a:tmt<s 
religionist  potens  semione  et  opere.' 

For  one  thing,  he  had  learned  to  write  a  kind  of  Monk  or  Dog- 
Latin,  still  readable  to  mankind ;  and,  by  good  luck  for  us,  had 
bethought  him  of  noting  down  thereby  what  things  seemed  nota- 
blest  to  him.  Hence  gradually  resulted  a  Chronica  Jocelini  ;  now 
Manuscript  in  the  lAber  Albtts  of  St.  Edmundsbmy.  Which  Chro- 
nicle, once  written  in  its  childlike  transpai*ency,  in  its  innocent 
good-humour,  not  without  touches  of  ready  pleasant  wit  and  many 
kinds  of  worth,  other  men  liked  natmuUy  to  read :  whereby  it 
failed  not  to  be  copied,  to  be  multiplied,  to  be  insei-ted  in  tlie 
Liber  Albus ;  and  so  surviving  Henry  the  Eighth,  Putney  Crom- 
well, the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  and  all  accidents  of  malice 
and  neglect  for  six  centuries  or  so,  it  got  into  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection,— and  has  now  therefrom,  by  Mr.  Rokewood  of  the  Camden 
Society,  been  deciphered  into  cleai-  print ;  and  lies  befoie  us,  a 
dainty  thin  quarto,  to  interest  for  a  few  minutes  whomsoever  it 
can. 

Here  too  it  will  behove  a  just  Historian  gratefully  to  say  that 
Mr.  Bokewood,  Jocelin's  Editor,  has  done  his  editorial  function 
well.  Not  only  has  he  deciphered  his  cmbbed  Manuscript  into 
clear  print;  but  he  has  attended,  what  his  fellow  editors  are  not 
always  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  the  impoi-tant  ti-uth  that  the 
Manuscript  so  deciphered  ought  to  have  a  meaning  for  the  reader. 
Standing  faithfully  by  his  text,  and  printing  its  veiy  eirors  in 
sjielling,  in  grammar  or  othei'wise,  he  has  taken  cai-e  by  some  note 
to  indicate  tliat  they  aie  errors,  and  what  the  conection  of  them 
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ought  to  be.  Jocelin*s  Monk-Latin  is  generally  transparent,  at! 
shallow  limpid  water.  But  at  any  stop  that  may  occur,  of  which 
there  are  a  few,  and  only  a  veiy  few,  we  have  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  a  meaning  does  he  in  the  passage,  and  may  by 
industiy  be  got  at ;  that  a  faithful  editor  s  industr}'^  had  already 
got  at  it  before  passing  on.  A  compendious  useful  Glossary  is 
given ;  nearly  adequate  to  help  the  uninitiated  through :  some- 
thnes  one  Avishes  it  had  been  a  tnfle  lai-ger ,  but,  with  a  Spelman 
and  Ducange  at  your  elbow,  how  easy  to  have  made  it  far  too 
large !  Notes  are  added,  generally  brief;  sufficiently  explanatoiy 
of  most  points.  Lastly,  a  copious  coiTect  Index ;  which  no  such 
Book  should  want,  and  which  unluckily  very  few  possess.  And 
so,  in  a  word,  the  CJironicle  ofJocdin  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  un- 
wrapped from  its  thick  cerements,  and  fairly  brought  forth  into 
the  common  daylight,  so  that  he  who  runs,  and  has  a  smattering 
of  grammar,  may  read. 

We  have  heai'd  so  much  of  Monks ;  eveiywhere,  in  real  and 
fictitious  Histoiy,  from  Mui*atori  Annals  to  Radcliffe  Romances, 
these  singula!'  two-legged  animals,  with  their  rosaries  and  brevi- 
aries, with  tlicir  shaven  crowns,  hair-cilices,  and  vows  of  poverty, 
masquerade  so  sti'angely  through  our  fancy ;  and  they  are  in  fact 
so  vciy  strange  an  extinct  species  of  the  human  family, — a  veritp 
able  Monk  of  Buiy  St.  Edmunds  is  worth  attending  to,  if  by 
chance  made  visible  and  audible.  Here  he  is ;  and  in  his  hand 
a  magical  speculum,  much  gone  to  mst  indeed,  yet  in  fragments 
still  clear;  wherein  the  marveUous  image  of  his  existence  does 
still  shadow  itself,  though  fitfully,  and  as  with  an  intermittent 
light !  Will  not  the  reader  peep  with  us  into  this  singular  camera 
ludda,  where  an  extinct  species,  though  fitfully,  can  still  be  seen 
alive  ?  Extinct  species,  we  say ;  for  the  live  specimens  which  still 
go  about  under  tliat  character  ai*e  too  evidently  to  be  classed  as 
spurious  in  Natural  History :  the  Gospel  of  Richard  Arkwright 
once  promulgated,  no  Monk  of  the  old  sort  is  any  longer  possible 
in  this  world.  But  fancy  a  deep -buried  Mastodon,  some  fossil 
Mcgatherion,  Ichtliyosaunis,  were  to  begin  to  speak  from  amid 
its  rock-swathings,  never  so  indistinctly !  The  most  extinct  fossil 
species  of  Men  or  Monks  can  do,  and  does,  this  miracle, — ^thanks 
t<)  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  good  for  so  many  things. 

Jocelin,  we  said,  was  somewhat  of  a  Boswell;  but  unfortu- 
nately, by  Nature,  he  is  none  of  the  largest,  and  distance  has  now 
dwarfed  him  to  an  extreme  degi'ee.  His  light  is  most  feeble,  in- 
termittent, and  requires  the  intensest  kindest  inspection ;  other- 
wise it  ^vill  disclose  mere  vacant  haze.    It  must  be  owned,  the 
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good  Jocelin,  spite  of  his  beautiful  childlike  chamcter,  is  but  au 
altogether  imperfect  *  min'or'  of  these  old-world  things !  The  good 
moD,  he  looks  ou  us  so  cleai*  and  cheeiy,  and  in  his  neighbourly 
soft-smiling  eyes  we  see  so  well  our  own  shadow, — we  hare  a  long- 
ing always  to  cross-question  him,  to  force  from  him  an  explanation 
of  much.  But  no;  Jocehn,  tliough  he  talks  with  such  clear  fami- 
liaiity,  like  a  nextdoor  neighbour,  will  not  answer  any  question : 
that  is  the  peculiarity  of  him,  dead  these  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  quite  deaf  to  us,  tliough  still  so  audible !  The  good 
man,  he  cannot  help  it,  nor  can  we. 

But  tnily  it  is  a  sti-ange  consideration  this  simple  one,  as  wc 
go  on  with  him,  or  indeed  with  any  lucid  simple-heai-ted  soul  like 
him :  Behold  Uierefore,  this  England  of  tlie  Year  1200  was  no 
chimerical  vacuity  or  dreamland,  peopled  with  mere  vaporous  Fan- 
tasms,  Rymer's  Foedera,  and  Doctrines  of  the  Constitution ;  but  a 
green  solid  place,  tliat  grew  corn  and  several  otlier  things.  The 
Sun  shone  on  it ;  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  and  human  foilunes. 
Cloth  was  woven  and  worn;  ditches  were  dug,  furrow -fields 
ploughed,  and  houses  built.  Day  by  day  all  men  and  cattle  rose 
to  labour,  and  night  by  night  returned  home  weaiy  to  their  seveml 
laii*8.  In  wondi-ous  Dualism,  then  as  now,  lived  nations  of  breatli- 
ing  men ;  alternating,  in  all  ways,  between  Light  and  Dark ;  be- 
tween joy  and  sorrow,  between  rest  and  toil, — between  hope,  hope 
reaching  high  as  Heaven,  and  feai*  deep  as  veiy  Hell.  Not  vapour 
Fantasms,  Rymer's  Foedera  at  all !  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not  a  theu- 
tiical  popinjay  with  greaves  and  steel-cap  on  it,  but  a  man  living 
upon  victuals, — not  imported  by  Peel's  Tariff.  Coeur-de-Lion  came 
palpably  athwai*t  tliis  Jocelin  at  St.  Edmundsbury ;  and  had  almost 
peeled  the  sacred  gold  *  Feretrunit  or  St.  Edmund  Shrine  itself,  to 
ransom  him  out  of  the  Danube  Jail. 

These  cleai*  eyes  of  neighbour  Jocelin  looked  on  the  bodily 
presence  of  King  John ;  the  very  John  Sansterre,  or  Lackland,  who 
signed  Magna  Charta  aftei-wards  in  Runnymead.  Lackland,  with 
a  gi'eat  retinue,  boai'ded  once,  for  the  matter  of  a  fortnight,  in  St. 
Edmundsbury  Convent;  daily  in  the  very  eyesight,  palpable  to 
the  very  fingere  of  our  Jocelin :  O  Jocelin,  what  did  he  say,  what 
did  he  do;  how  looked  he,  lived  he; — at  the  very  lowest,  what 
coat  or  breeches  had  he  on  ?  Jocelin  is  obstinately  silent.  Jocelin 
marks  down  what  interests  liim ;  entirely  deaf  to  us.  With  Joce- 
lin's  eyes  we  discern  almost  nothing  of  John  Lackland.  As  through 
a  glass  darkly,  we  with  our  own  eyes  and  apphances,  intensely 
looking,  discern  at  most :  A  blustering,  dissipated  human  figure, 
with  a  kind  of  blackguai-d  quality  air,  in  cramoisy  velvet,  or  other 
uncertain  texture,  imcertain  cut,  with  much  plumage  and  fringing: 
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amid  numerous  other  human  figures  of  the  like ;  riding  abroad 
witli  hawks ;  talking  noisy  nonsense ; — tearing  out  the  bowels  of 
St.  Edmundsbury  Convent  (its  larders  namely  and  cellars)  in  the 
most  ruinous  way,  by  living  at  rack  and  manger  there.  Jocelin 
notes  only,  with  a  slight  subacidity  of  manner,  that  the  King's 
Miyesty,  Dominus  Rex,  did  leave,  as  gift  for  our  St.  Edmund 
Shiine,  a  handsome  enough  silk  cloak, — or  rather  pretended  to 
leave,  for  one  of  liis  retinue  borrowed  it  of  us,  and  we  never  got 
sight  of  it  again;  and.  on  the  whole,  that  tho  Dominus  Rex,  at  de- 
parting, gave  us  *  thirteen  sterlingiiy  one  shilling  and  one  penny,  to 
say  a  mass  for  him  ;  and  so  dei):irted, — like  a  shabby  Lackland  as 
he  was !  '  Thirteen  pence  sterling,'  this  was  what  the  Convent 
got  from  liackland,  for  all  the  victuals  he  and  his  had  made  away 
with.  We  of  course  said  our  mass  for  him,  having  covenanted 
to  do  it, — but  let  impartial  posterity  judge  with  what  degree  of 
fervour ! 

And  in  this  manner  vanishes  King  Lackland  ;  traverses  swiftly 
our  strange  intermittent  magic-min-or,  jingling  the  shabby  thir- 
teen pence  merely ;  and  rides  with  his  hawks  into  Egyptian  night 
again.  It  is  Jocelin's  manner  witli  all  things ;  and  it  is  men's 
manner  and  men's  necessity.  How  intermittent  is  our  good  Joce- 
lin; marking  down,  without  eye  to  us,  what  he  finds  interesting! 
How  much  in  Jocelin,  as  in  all  History,  and  indeed  in  all  Nature, 
is  at  once  inscrutable  and  certain;  so  dim,  yet  so  indubitable* 
exciting  us  to  endless  considerations.  For  King  Lackland  wcu 
there,  verily  he ;  and  did  leave  these  tredecim  sterlingii,  if  nothing 
more,  and  did  live  and  look  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  a  whole 
world  Avas  living  and  looking  along  with  him !  There,  we  say,  is 
the  grand  peculiarity;  the  immeasurable  one ;  distinguishing,  to  a 
really  infinite  degree,  the  poorest  historical  Fact  from  all  Fiction 
whatsoever.  Fiction,  '  Imagination,'  *  Imaginative  Poetry,'  &c.  &c., 
except  as  the  vehicle  for  truth,  or  fact  of  some  sort, — which  surely 
a  man  should  first  try  various  other  ways  of  vehiculating,  and  con 
veying  safe, — what  is  it?  Let  the  Minerva  and  other  Presses 
respond ! — 

But  it  is  time  we  were  in  St.  Edmundsbury  Monastery,  and 
Seven  good  Centuries  off.  If  indeed  it  be  possible,  by  any  aid  of 
Jocelin,  by  any  human  art,  to  get  thither,  with  a  reader  or  two 
still  following  us  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ST.  KDMUNDSBURY. 

Thb  Burg,  Bury,  or  *  Beny'  as  they  call  it,  of  St.  Edmund  is  still 
a  prosperous  brisk  Town ;  beautifully  diversifying,  with  its  clear 
brick  houses,  ancient  clean  streets,  and  twenty  or  fifteen  thousand 
busy  souls,  the  general  grassy  face  of  Suffolk ;  looking  out  right 
pleasantly,  from  its  hill-slope,  towards  the  rising  Sun :  and  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  it,  still  runs,  long,  black  and  massive,  a  range  of 
monastic  ruins ;  into  the  wide  internal  spaces  of  which  the  stranger 
is  admitted  on  payment  of  one  shilling.  Internal  spaces  laid 
out,  at  present,  as  a  botanic  garden.  Here  stranger  or  townsman, 
sauntering  at  his  leisure  amid  these  vast  giim  venerable  ruins, 
may  persuade  himself  that  an  Abbey  of  St.  Edmimdsbury  did  once 
exist ;  nay  there  is  no  doubt  of  it :  see  here  the  ancient  massive 
Gateway,  of  architecture  interesting  to  the  eye  of  Dilettantism ; 
and  fiarther  on,  that  other  ancient  Gateway,  now  about  to  tumble, 
unless  Dilettantism,  in  these  very  months,  can  subscribe  money 
to  cramp  it  and  prop  it ! 

Here,  sure  enough,  is  an  Abbey ;  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  Dilet- 
tantism. Giant  Pedantry  also  will  step  in,  with  its  huge  Dugdale 
and  other  enonnous  Monasticons  under  its  arm,  and  cheerfully 
apprise  you,  That  this  was  a  very  great  Abbey,  owner  and  indeed 
creator  of  St.  Edmund's  Town  itself,  owner  of  wide  lands  and  reve- 
nues ;  nay  that  its  lands  were  once  a  county  of  themselves ;  that 
indeed  King  Canute  or  Knut  was  veiy  kind  to  it,  and  gave  St. 
Edmund  his  own  gold  crown  off  his  head,  on  one  occasion :  for  the 
rest,  that  the  Monks  were  of  such  and  such  a  genus,  such  and 
such  a  number ;  that  they  had  so  many  carucates  of  land  in  thi? 
hundred,  and  so  many  in  that;  and  then  farther  that  the  large 
Tower  or  Belfiy  was  built  by  such  a  one,  and  the  smaller  Belfiy 
was  built  by  &c.  &c. — Till  human  nature  can  stand  no  more  of  it ; 
till  human  nature  desperately  take  refuge  in  forgetfulness,  almost 
in  flat  disbelief  of  the  whole  business,  Monks,  Monastery,  Belfries, 
Carucates  and  all !  Alas,  what  mountains  of  dead  ashes,  wreck 
and  burnt  bones,  does  assiduous  Pedantry  dig  up  from  the  Past 
Time,  and  name  it  History,  and  Philosophy  of  History ;  till,  as  we 
say,  the  human  soul  sinks  weaiied  and  bewildered ;  till  the  Past 
Time  seems  all  one  infinite  incredible  gi'ay  void,  without  sun, 
&tai'S,  hearth-fires,  or  candle-light ;  dim  offensive  dust-whirlwinds 
filling  universal  Nature ;  and  over  your  Historical  Library,  it  is  as 
if  all  the  Titans  had  written  for  themselves :  Dry  Rubbish  shot 
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And  yet  these  grim  old  walls  are  not  a  dilettantism  and  dubiety, 
they  are  an  earnest  fact.  It  was  a  most  real  and  serious  pui-pose 
they  were  built  foi;!  Yes,  another  world  it  was,  when  these  black 
ruins,  white  in  their  new  mortar  and  fresh  chiselling,  first  saw  the 
Buu  as  walls,  long  ago.  Gauge  not,  with  thy  dilettante  compasses, 
with  that  placid  dilettante  simper,  the  Heaven's-Watchtower  of 
our  Fathers,  the  fallen  God's-Houses,  the  Golgotha  of  true  Souls 
departed! 

Their  architectui*e,  belfries,  land-carucates?  Yes, — and  that  is 
but  a  small  item  of  the  matter.  Does  it  never  give  thee  pause, 
this  other  strange  item  of  it,  that  men  then  had  a  soul^ — ^not.by 
hcai'say  alone,  and  as  a  figure  of  speech ;  but  as  a  ti-uth  that  they 
hnew,  and  piuctically  went  upon !  Verily  it  was  another  world  then. 
Their  Missals  have  become  incredible,  a  sheer  platitude,  sayest 
tliou  ?  Yes,  a  most  poor  platitude ;  and  even,  if  thou  wilt,  an 
idolatry  and  blasphemy,  should  any  one  persuade  tliee  to  believe 
them,  to  pretend  pi-ajing  by  them.  But  yet  it  is  pity  we  had  lost 
tidings  of  our  souls: — ^actually  we  shall  have  to  go  in  quest  of  them 
again,  or  worse  in  all  ways  will  befal !  A  ceilain  degi-ee  of  soul, 
as  Ben  Jonson  reminds  us,  is  indispensable  to  keep  the  veiy  body 
from  destruction  of  the  frightfullest  sort;  to  'save  us,*  says  he, 
*  the  expense  of  salt*  Ben  has  known  men  who  had  soul  enough 
to  keep  their  body  and  five  senses  from  becoming  carrion,  and 
save  salt : — men,  and  also  Nations.  You  may  look  in  Manchester 
Hunger-mobs  and  Gom-law  Gommons  Houses,  and  various  other 
quai'ters,  and  say  whether  either  soul  or  else  salt  is  not  somewhat 
wanted  at  present ! — 

Another  world,  truly :  and  this  present  poor  distressed  world 
might  get  some  profit  by  looking  wisely  into  it,  instead  of  fool- 
ishly. But  at  lowest,  O  dilettante  friend,  let  us  know  always  that 
it  w*is  a  world,  and  not  a  void  infinite  of  gray  haze  with  fantasms 
swimming  in  it  These  old  St.  Edmund sbury  walls,  I  say,  were 
not  peopled  with  fantasms ;  but  with  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  made 
altogether  as  we  are.  Had  thou  and  I  then  been,  who  knows  but 
we  ourselves  had  taken  refuge  from  an  evil  Time,  and  fled  to  dwell 
here,  and  meditate  on  an  Eternity,  in  such  fashion  as  we  could? 
Alas,  how  like  an  old  osseous  fragment,  a  broken  blackened  shin- 
bone  of  the  old  dead  Ages,  this  black  iiiin  looks  out,  not  yet 
covered  by  the  soil ;  still  indicating  what  a  once  gigantic  Life  lies 
buried  there !  It  is  dead  now,  and  dumb ;  but  was  alive  once,  and 
spake.  For  twenty  generations,  here  was  the  earthly  arena  where 
painful  living  men  worked  out  their  life-wi-estle, — looked  at  by 
Eaiih,  by  Heaven  and  Hell.  Bells  tolled  to  prayers ;  and  men,  of 
many  humoui*s,  various  thoughts,  chanted  vespers,  matins  ;—• aiid 
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round  the  little  islet  of  their  life  rolled  forever  (as  round  ours  still 
rolls,  though  we  ai-e  blind  and  deaf)  the  illimitable  Ocean,  tinting 
all  things  with  its  eternal  hues  and  reflexes ;  making  stmnge  pro- 
phetic music!  How  silent  now;  all  depai-ted,  clean  gone.  The 
World-Dramaturgist  has  written :  Exeunt.  The  devouiiug  Time- 
Demons  have  made  away  with  it  all:  and  in  its  stead,  there  x% 
either  nothing ;  or  what  is  worse,  offensive  universal  dust-clouds, 
end  gi*ay  eclipse  of  Eaith  and  Heaven,  from  *  dry  i-ubbish  shot 
here  !* — 

Truly  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  across  the  chasm  of  Seven 
Centuries,  filled  with  such  material.  But  here,  of  all  helps,  is  not 
a  Boswell  the  welcomest ;  even  a  small  Boswell  ?  Veracity,  tine 
simplicity  of  heart,  how  valuable  are  these  always !  He  tliat  spealis 
what  is  really  in  him,  will  find  men  to  listen,  though  under  never 
such  impediments.  Even  gossip,  springing  free  and  cheeiy  from 
a  human  heart,  tliis  too  is  a  kind  of  veracity  and  speech ; — much 
prefemble  to  pedantiy  and  inane  gmy  haze  !  Jocelin  is  weak  and 
gannlous,  but  he  is  human.  Through  the  tliin  watery  gossip  of 
our  Jocelin,  we  do  get  some  glimpses  of  that  deep-buried  Time ; 
discern  veritably ,  though  in  a  fitful  intermittent  manner,  these  an- 
tique figures  and  their  life-method,  face  to  face !  Beautifully,  in 
our  earnest  loving  glance,  the  old  centuries  melt  from  opaque  to 
pailially  tiunslucent,  transparent  here  and  there;  and  tlie  void 
black  Night,  one  finds,  is  but  the  summing-up  of  innumemble 
peopled  luminous  Days.  Not  parchment  Chaitulaiies,  Doctrines 
of  the  Constitution,  O  Diyasdust;  not  altogether,  my  erudite 
friend ! — 

Readei*s  who  please  to  go  along  with  us  into  tliis  poor  Jocelini 
Chronica  shall  wander  inconveniently  enough,  as  in  wintiy  twilight, 
thi*ough  some  poor  stript  hazel-grove,  rustling  with  foolish  noises, 
and  perpetually  hindering  the  eyesight;  but  across  which,  here 
and  there,  some  real  human  figure  is  seen  moving :  very  stiunge ; 
whom  we  could  hail  if  he  would  answer ; — and  we  look  into  a  pair 
of  eyes  deep  as  our  own,  imaginq  our  own,  but  all  unconscious  of 
us ;  to  whom  we  for  the  time  are  become  as  spiiits  and  invisible 
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CHAPTEB  TTI. 

LANDLORD  EDMUND. 

Some  three  centuries  or  so  had  elapsed  since  Beodrie^s-worth^  b^ 
came  St.  Edmund's  StoWy  St.  Edmund*8  Town  and  Monastery,  be- 
fore Jocelin  entered  himself  a  Novice  there.  *  It  was/  says  he,  *  the 
year  after  the  Flemings  were  defeated  at  Fomham  St.  Genevieve.* 

Much  passes  away  into  oblivion :  this  glorious  victoiy  over  the 
Flemings  at  Fomham  has,  at  the  present  date,  greatly  dimmed  it- 
self out  of  the  minds  of  men.  A  victory  and  battle  nevertheless 
it  was,  in  its  time :  some  thrice-renowned  Earl  of  Leicester,  not  of 
the  Do  Montfort  breed  (as  may  be  read  in  Philosophical  and  other 
Histories,  could  any  human  memory  retain  such  things),  had  quar- 
relled with  his  sovereign,  Henry  Second  of  the  name;  had  been 
worsted,  it  is  like,  and  maltreated,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  foreign 
parts ;  but  had  rallied  there  into  new  vigour ;  and  so,  in  the  year 
1173,  returns  across  the  German  Sea  yvith  a  vengeful  army  of 
Flemings.  Returns,  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk ;  to  Framlingham 
Castle,  where  he  is  welcomed ;  westward  towards  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  and  Foraham  Church,  where  he  is  met  by  the  constituted 
authorities  ^vith  posse  comitatus ;  and  swiftly  cut  in  pieces,  he  and 
his,  or  laid  by  the  heels ;  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  obscure  river 
Lark, — as  traces  still  existing  will  verify. 

For  the  river  Lark,  though  not  very  discoverably,  still  runs  or 
stagnates  in  that  country;  and  the  battle-ground  is  there;  serving 
at  present  as  a  pleasure-gi*ound  to  his  Grace  of  Northumberland. 
Copper  pennies  of  Henry  II.  are  still  found  there ; — rotted  out 
from  the  pouches  of  poor  slain  soldiers,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
buy  liquor  with  them.  In  the  river  Lark  itself  was  flshed  up, 
within  man's  memory,  an  antique  gold  ring;  which  fond  Dilet- 
tantism can  almost  believe  may  have  been  the  very  ring  Countess 

*  Dryasdust  pussies  and  pokes  for  some  biography  of  this  Beodrio  ;  and  re- 
pugns to  consider  him  a  mere  East- Anglian  Person  of  Condition,  not  in  need  of 
a  Wography,— whose  '\p^o\i^y  weorth  or  viorUi,  that  is  to  say,  Growth,  Increase, 
or  as  we  should  now  name  it.  Estate,  that  same  Hamlet  and  wood  Mansion^ 
now  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  originally  was.  For,  adds  our  erudite  Friend,  the 
Saxon  peoptJan,  equivalent  to  the  Gorman  tpenlen,  means  to  grow,  to  become; 
traces  of  which  old  vocable  are  still  found  in  the  North-country  dialects^  as, 
*  What  is  word  of  him  X  meaning  *  What  is  become  of  him  ?  and  the  like.  Nay 
we  in  modem  English  still  say,  *  Woe  worth  the  hour'  (Woe  befal  the  hour),  and 
speak  of  the  *  Weird  Sisters  ;*  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  other  names  of 
places  still  ending  in  weorth  or  worth.  And  indeed,  our  common  noun  worth, 
m  the  sense  oiviuue,  does  not  this  mean  simply,  What  a  thing  has  grown  to. 
What  a  man  has  grown  to,  How  much  he  amounts  to, — by  the  Threadneedle- 
street  standard  or  another ! 
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Leieester  threw  away,  in  her  flight,  into  that  same  Lark  rirer  or 
ditch.^  Nay,  few  years  ago,  in  tearing  out  an  enoimous  superan- 
nuated ash-tree,  now  grown  quite  corpulent,  bursten,  supexflttoua, 
but  long  a  fixture  in  the  soil,  and  not  to  be  dislodged  without  revo- 
lution,— ^there  was  laid  bare,  under  its  roots,  *  a  circular  mound  of 
skeletons  wonderfully  complete,'  all  radiating  from  a  centre,  &ces 
upwards,  feet  inwards ;  a  *  radiation'  not  of  light,  but  of  the  Nether 
Darkness  rather;  and  evidently  the  fruit  of  battle;  for*  many  of 
the  heads  were  cleft,  or  had  aiTow-holes  in  them.'  The  Battle  of 
Fomham,  therefore,  is  a  fact,  though  a  forgotten  one ;  no  less  ob- 
scure than  undeniable, — hke  so  many  other  facts. 

Like  the  St.  Edmund's  Monasteiy  itself!  Who  can  doubt,  after 
what  we  have  said,  that  there  was  a  Monastery  here  at  one  time  ? 
No  doubt  at  all  there  was  a  Monastery  here ;  no  doubt,  some  three 
centuries  prior  to  this  Fomham  Battle,  there  dwelt  a  man  in  these 
parts  of  the  name  of  Edmund,  King,  Landlord,  Duke  or  whatever 
his  title  was,  of  the  Eastern  Counties ; — and  a  very  singular  man 
and  landlord  he  must  have  been. 

For  his  tenants,  it  would  appear,  did  not  in  the  least  complain 
of  him ;  his  labourers  did  not  think  of  burning  his  wheatstacks, 
breaking  into  his  game-preserves ;  very  far  the  reverse  of  all  that. 
Clear  evidence,  satisfactory  even  to  my  friend  Dryasdust,  exists 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  honoured,  loved,  admired  this  ancient 
Landlord  to  a  quite  astonishing  degree, — and  indeed  at  last  to  an 
imme€wurable  and  inexpressible  degree ;  for,  finding  no  limits  or 
utterable  words  for  their  sense  of  his  worth,  they  took  to  beatify- 
ing and  adoring  him !  *  Infinite  admiration,'  we  are  taught,  *  means 
worship.* 

Very  singular, — could  we  discover  it!  What  Edmund's  specific 
duties  were ;  above  all,  what  his  method  of  dischai'ging  them  with 
such  results  was,  would  surely  be  interesting  to  know;  but  are  not 
very  discoverable  now.  His  Life  has  become  a  poetic,  nay  a  reli- 
gious Mythus;  though,  undeniably  enough,  it  was  once  a  prose 
Fact,  as  our  poor  lives  are ;  and  even  a  veiy  i*ugged  unmanageable 
one.  This  landlord  Edmund  did  go  about  in  leather  shoes,  with 
femoralia  and  bodycoat  of  some  soi-t  on  him ;  and  daily  had  his 
breakfiist  to  procure ;  and  daily  had  contradictoiy  speeches,  and 
most  contradictory  facts  not  a  few,  to  reconcile  with  himself.  No 
man  becomes  a  Saint  in  his  sleep.  Edmund,  for  instance,  instead 
of  reconciling  those  same  contradictoiy  facts  and  speeches  to  him- 
self,— which  means  subduing,  and  in  a  manlike  and  godlike  manner 
conquering  them  to  himself, — might  have  merely  thrown  new  con- 
•  Lyttelton'8  History  of  Henry  TT.  (2d  Edition),  t.  169.  Iw. 
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tention  into  Ihem,  new  unwisdom  into  tbein,  and  so  been  conquered 
by  them ;  much  the  commoner  case !  In  that  way  he  had  proved 
no  *  Saint,'  or  Divine-looking  Man,  but  a  mere  Sinner,  and  unfor- 
tunate, blameable,  more  or  less  Diabolic-looking  man !  No  landlord 
Edmund  becomes  infinitely  admii-able  in  his  sleep. 

With  what  degi*ee  of  wholesome  rigour  his  rents  were  collected, 
we  hear  not.  Still  less  by  what  methods  he  preserved  his  game, 
whether  by  *  bushing'  or  how, — and  if  the  partiidge-seasons  were 
'  excellent,'  or  were  indifferent.  Neither  do  we  ascertain  what  kind 
of  Goi*n-bill  he  passed,  or  wisely-adjusted  Sliding-scale : — ^but  indeed 
there  were  few  spinnei'S  in  those  days ;  and  the  nuisance  of  spin- 
ning, and  other  dusty  labour,  was  not  yet  so  glaring  a  one. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  this  Edmund  rise  into  favour , 
become  to  such  astonishing  extent  a  recognised  Faimer's  Friend  ? 
Really,  except  it  were  by  doing  justly  and  loving  mercy  to  an  un> 
preccdented  extent,  one  does  not  know.  The  man,  it  would  seem, 
*  had  walked,'  as  they  say, '  humbly  with  God ;'  humbly  and  valiantly 
with  God ;  struggling  to  make  tlie  Eailh  heavenly  as  he  could : 
instead  of  walking  sumptuously  and  pridefully  with  Mammon, 
leaving  the  Eai-th  to  grow  hellish  as  it  liked.  Not  sumptuously 
with  Mammon?  How  then  could  he  *  encourage  trade,' — cause 
Howol  and  James,  and  many  wine-merchants,  to  bless  him,  and 
the  tailor's  heait  (though  in  a  very  short-sighted  manner)  to  sing 
for  joy?     Much  in  this  Edmund's  Life  is  mysterious. 

That  he  could,  or.  occasion,  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own  is, 
meanwhile,  evident  enough.  Oeitain  Heatlien  Physical-Force  Ulti-a- 
Chartists,  *  Danes'  as  they  were  then  called,  coming  into  his  teni- 
toiy  "with  their  *  ^\e  points,'  or  rather  with  their  five-and-twenty 
tliousand  points  and  edges  too,  of  pikes  namely  and  battle-axes ; 
and  proposing  mere  Heathenism,  confiscation,  spoliation,  and  fire 
and  sword, — Edmund  answered  that  he  would  oppose  to  the  ut- 
most such  savagery.  They  took  him  prisoner ;  again  required  his 
sanction  to  said  proposals.  Edmund  again  refused.  Cannot  we 
kill  you?  cried  they. — Cannot  I  die?  answered  he.  My  life,  I 
think,  is  my  own  to  do  what  I  like  with!  And  he  died,  under  bar 
barons  toilures,  refusing  to  the  last  breath ;  and  the  Ulti'a-Chai'tist 
Danes  lost  their  propositions ; — ^and  went  with  then*  '  points'  and 
other  apparatus,  as  is  supi^osed,  to  the  Devil,  the  Father  of  them. 
Some  say,  indeed,  these  Danes  were  not  Ultm-Chailists,  but  Ultiu 
Tories,  demanding  to  reap  where  they  had  not  80>vn,  and  live  in  this 
world  without  working,  though  all  the  world  should  starve  for  it; 
which  likewise  seems  a  possible  hypothesis.  Bo  what  they  might, 
they  went,  as  we  say,  to  the  Devil ;  and  Edmund  doing  what  ho 
liked  with  his  own,  1^6  Earth  wgb  got  cleared  of  thorn. 
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Another  vei^sion  is,  that  Edmund  on  this  and  the  like  occasions 
stood  by  his  order;  the  oldest,  and  indeed  only  time  order  of  No- 
bility known  under  the  stai-s,  that  of  Just  Men  and  Sons  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  Unjust  and  Sons  of  Belial, — which  latter  indeed  ore 
tecond-oldestf  but  yet  a  veiy  un venerable  order.  This,  truly,  seems 
the  likeliest  h3rpot]iesis  of  all.  Names  and  appeai-ances  alter  so 
sti'angely,  in  some  half-score  centuiies  ;  and  all  fluctuates  chame- 
leon-like, taking  now  this  hue,  now  that.  Thus  much  is  very  plain, 
and  does  not  change  hue :  Landlord  Edmund  was  seen  and  felt  by 
all  men  to  have  done  verily  a  man's  part  in  this  life-pilgrimage  of 
his ;  and  benedictions,  and  outflowing  love  and  admiration  from 
the  universal  heail,  were  his  meed.  Well-done !  Well-done !  cried 
the  heai*t8  of  all  men.  They  raised  his  slain  and  martyred  body; 
washed  its  wounds  with  fast-flowing  universal  tears;  teara  of  end- 
less pity,  and  yet  of  a  sacred  joy  and  triumph.  The  beautifullcst 
kind  of  teai*s, — ^indeed  perhaps  the  beautifuUest  kind  of  thing:  like 
a  sky  all  flashing  diamonds  and  prismatic  radiance ;  all  weeping, 
yet  shone  on  by  the  everlasting  Sun  : — and  this  is  not  a  sky,  it  is 
a  Soul  and  living  Face  !  Nothing  liker  the  Temple  of  ilis  HigJtest, 
bright  Avith  some  real  effulgence  of  the  Highest,  is  seen  in  this 
world. 

Oh,  if  all  Yankee-land  follow  a  small  good  '  Schniispel  the  dis- 
tinguished Novelist*  i^ith  blazing  torches,  dinner-invitations,  uni- 
vei*sal  hep-hep-huiTah,  feeling  that  he,  though  small,  is  something ; 
how  might  all  Angle  land  once  follow  a  hero-martyr  and  great  tnie 
Son  of  Heaven !  It  is  the  veiy  joj'^  of  man's  heail  to  admire,  where 
he  can;  nothing  so  lifts  him  from  all  his  mean  imprisonments, 
were  it  but  for  moments,  as  true  admii-ation.  Thus  it  has  been 
said,  'all  men,  especially  all  women,  are  bom  worshiped ;'  and 
will  worahip,  if  it  be  but  possible.  Possible  to  worship  a  Some- 
thing, even  a  small  one ;  not  so  possible  a  mere  loud-blaiing  No- 
tliing !  What  sight  is  more  pathetic  tlian  that  of  poor  multitudes 
of  peraons  met  to  gaze  at  Kings*  Progresses,  Lord  Mayors'  Shows, 
and  other  gilt-gingerbread  phenomena  of  the  worshipful  sort,  in 
these  times ;  each  so  eager  to  worship ;  each,  with  a  dim  fatal  sense 
of  disappointment,  finding  that  he  cannot  rightly  here !  These 
be  thy  gods,  O  Ismel  ?  And  thou  art  so  willing  to  worship, — ^poor 
Israel! 

In  this  manner,  however,  did  the  men  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
take  up  the  slain  body  of  their  Edmund,  where  it  lay  cast  forth  in 
the  village  ofHoxne;  seek  out  the  severed  head,  and  reverently 
reunite  the  same.  They  embalmed  him  witli  mjnrh  and  sweet 
spices,  with  love,  pity,  and  all  high  and  awful  thoughts ;  conse- 
(nrating  him  with  a  vei*y  storm  of  melodious  adoring  admiration, 
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and  sun-dyed  showers  of  tears; — joyfully,  yet  with  awe  (as  all  deep 
joy  has  something  of  the  awfiil  in  it),  commemorating  his  noble 
deeds  and  godlike  walk  and  conversation  while  on  Earth.  Till,  at 
length,  the  very  Pope  and  Cardinals  at  Rome  were  forced  to  hear 
of  it ;  and  they,  summing  up  as  correctly  as  they  well  could,  with 
Advocatus-Diaboli  pleadings  and  their  other  forms  of  process,  the 
general  verdict  of  mankind,  declared :  That  he  had,  in  very  fact, 
led  a  hero's  life  in  this  world ;  and  being  now  gone,  was  gone,  as 
they  conceived,  to  God  above,  and  reaping  his  reward  there.  Such, 
they  said,  was  the  best  judgment  they  could  form  of  the  case  ;-— 
and  truly  not  a  bad  judgment.  Acquiesced  in,  zealously  adopted, 
with  full  assent  of  *  private  judgment,*  by  all  mortals. 

The  rest  of  St.  Edmund's  history,  for  the  reader  sees  he  has 
now  become  a  Saints  is  easily  conceivable.  Pious  munificence  pro- 
vided him  a  loeulusy  a,feretrum  or  shrine ;  built  for  him  a  wooden 
chapel,  a  stone  temple,  ever  widening  and  growing  by  new  pious 
gifts ; — such  the  overflowing  heart  feels  it  a  blessedness  to  solace 
itself  by  giving.  St.  Edmund's  Shrine  glitters  now  with  diamond 
flowei-ages,  \vitli  a  plating  of  wrought  gold.  The  wooden  chapel, 
as  we  say,  has  become  a  stone  temple.  Stately  masonries,  long- 
di*awn  ai'ches,  cloisters,  sounding  aisles  buttress  it,  begirdle  it  far 
and  >vide.  Regimented  companies  of  men,  of  whom  our  Jocelin  is 
one,  devote  themselves,  in  every  generation,  to  meditate  here  on 
man's  Nobleness  and  Awfiilness,  and  celebrate  and  show  forth  the 
same,  as  they  best  can, — ^thinking  they  will  do  it  better  here,  in 
presence  of  God  the  Maker,  and  of  the  so  Awful  and  so  Noble  made 
by  Him.  In  one  word,  St.  Edmund's  Body  has  raised  a  Monastery 
round  it.  To  such  length,  in  such  manner,  has  the  Spirit  of  the 
Time  visibly  taken  body,  and  crystallised  itself  here.  New  gifts, 
houses,  farms,  hatalla} —  come  ever  in.  King  Knut,  whom  men 
call  Canute,  whom  the  Ocean-tide  would  not  be  forbidden  to  wet, 
— we  heard  already  of  this  wise  King,  with  his  crown  and  gifts  ; 
but  of  many  others,  Kings,  Queens,  wise  men  and  noble  loyal 
women,  let  Dryasdust  and  divine  Silence  be  the  record !  Beodric's- 
Worth  has  become  St.  Edmund's  Bury ; — and  lasts  visible  to  this 
hour.  All  this  that  thou  now  seest,  and  namest  Buiy  Town,  is 
properly  the  Funeral  Monument  of  Saint  or  Landlord  Edmund. 
The  present  respectable  Mayor  of  Bury  may  be  said,  like  a  Fakeer 
Oittle  as  he  thinks  of  it),  to  have  his  dwelling  in  the  extensive, 
many-sculptured  Tombstone  of  St.  Edmund ;  in  one  of  the  brick 
niches  thereof  dwells  the  present  respectable  Mayor  of  Biiiy. 

•  Qot)d«,  properties ;  what  we  now  oaU  ehaitUU,  and  atill  more  tdngul^tfljr 
caftf <,  nys  my  eradite  fiiAnd  t 
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Certain  Times  do  crystallise  themselves  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner; and  others,  perhaps,  are  like  to  do  it  in  rather  a  shabby  one ! 
—But  Richard  Arkwright  too  will  have  his  Monument  a  thousand 
years  hence :  all  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  how  many  other 
shires  and  countries,  with  their  machineries  and  industries,  for  his 
monument!  A  true  pyrsunid  or  *^7»« -mountain,*  flaming  with 
steam  fires  and  useful  labour  over  wide  continents,  usefully  to- 
wards the  Stars,  to  a  certain  height; — how  much  grander  than 
your  foolish  Cheops  Pyi-amids  or  Saldiara  clay  ones !  Let  us 
withal  be  hopeful,  be  content  or  patient. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ABBOT  HUGO. 

It  is  true,  all  things  have  two  faces,  a  light  one  and  a  dark.  It  is 
true,  in  three  centiuies  much  imperfection  accumulates ;  many  an 
Ideal,  monastic  or  other,  shooting  forth  into  i)ractice  as  it  can, 
gi'ows  to  a  strange  enough  Reality ;  and  we  have  to  ask  vath  amaze- 
ment. Is  this  your  Ideal  1  For,  alas,  the  Ideal  always  has  to  grow 
in  the  Real,  and  to  seek  out  its  bed  and  boai-d  thei*e,  often  in  a 
very  sorry  way.  No  beautifuUest  Poet  is  a  Bird-of-Paradise,  living 
on  perfumes ;  sleeping  in  the  aether  with  outspread  mngs.  The 
Heroic,  independent  of  bed  and  board,  is  found  in  Dmry-Lane 
Theatre  only ;  to  avoid  disappointments,  let  us  bear  this  in  mind. 
By  the  law  of  Nature,  too,  all  manner  of  Ideals  have  their  fatal 
limits  and  lot ;  then*  appointed  periods,  of  youth,  of  maturity  or 
perfection,  of  decline,  degradation,  and  final  death  and  disappear- 
ance. There  is  nothing  born  but  has  to  die.  Ideal  monasteries, 
once  grown  real,  do  seek  bed  and  board  in  this  world ;  do  find  it 
more  and  more  successfully ;  do  get  at  length  too  intent  on  finding 
it,  exclusively  intent  on  that.  They  are  then  like  diseased  corpu- 
lent bodies  fallen  idiotic,  which  merely  eat  and  sleep ;  ready  for 
*  dissolution,*  by  a  Henry  the  Eighth  or  some  other.  Jocelin's  St. 
Edmundsbury  is  still  far  from  this  last  dreadful  state :  but  here 
too  the  reader  will  prepare  himself  to  see  an  Ideal  not  sleeping  in 
the  »ther  like  a  bird-of-paradise,  but  roosting  as  the  common  wood- 
fowl  do,  in  an  imperfect,  uncomfortable,  more  or  less  contemptible 
manner ! — 

Abbot  Hugo,  as  Jocelin,  breaking  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
business,  apprises  us,  had  in  those  days  grown  old,  grown  rather 
blind,  and  his  eyes  were  somewhat  darkened,  aHquantukmi  caliya- 
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verunt  ocuU  tQUS.  He  dwelt  apart  very  much,  in  his  Talamtut  or 
peculiai*  Chamber;  got  into  the  hands  of  flatterera,  a  set  of  mealy- 
mouthed  persons  who  strove  to  make  the  passing  hour  ecwy  for 
him, — for  him  easy,  and  for  themselves  profitable ;  accumulating 
in  the  distance  mere  mountains  of  confusion.  Old  Dominus  Hugo 
sat  inaccessible  in  this  way,  far  in  the  interior,  wi'apt  in  his  warm 
flannels  and  delusions;  inaccessible  to  all  voice  of  Fact;  and  bad 
grew  ever  worse  with  us.  Not  that  our  worthy  old  Dominus  Abhoi 
was  inattentive  to  the  divine  offices,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
devout  spirit  in  us  or  in  himself;  but  the  Account-Books  of  the 
Convent  fell  into  the  frightfullest  state,  and  Hugo's  annual  Budget 
grew  yearly  emptier,  or  filled  with  futile  expectations,  fatal  deficit, 
wind  and  debts ! 

His  one  worldly  care  was  to  raise  ready  money ;  sufficient  for 
Uie  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  And  how  he  raised  it :  From  usuiious 
insatiable  Jews ;  every  fresh  Jew  sticking  on  him  like  a  fresh  horse- 
leech, sucking  his  and  our  life  out ;  crying  continually,  Give,  give ! 
Take  one  example  instead  of  scores.  Our  Camera  having  fallen 
into  ruin,  William  the  Sacristan  received  charge  to  repair  it;  strict 
chai'ge,  but  no  money;  Abbot  Hugo  would,  and  indeed  could,  give 
him  no  fraction  of  money.-  The  Camera  in  ruins,  and  Hugo  penni- 
less and  inaccessible,  Willelmus  Sacrista  borrowed  Forty  Marcs 
(some  Seven-and-twenty  Pounds)  of  Benedict  the  Jew,  and  patched 
up  our  Camera  again.  But  the  means  of  repaying  him?  There 
were  no  means.  Hardly  could  Sacrista,  Cdlerarius,  or  any  public 
officer,  get  ends  to  meet,  on  the  indispensablest  scale,  with  their 
shrunk  allowances :  ready  money  had  vanished. 

Benedict's  Twenty- seven  pounds  grew  rapidly  at  compound- 
interest;  and  at  length,  when  it  had  amounted  to  a  Hundred 
pounds,  he,  on  a  day  of  settlement,  presents  the  account  to 
Hugo  himself.  Hugo  already  owed  him  another  Hundred  of  his 
own ;  and  so  here  it  has  become  Two  Hundred !  Hugo,  in  a  fine 
frenzy,  tlireatens  to  depose  the  Sacristan,  to  do  this  and  do  that; 
but,  in  the  mean  while.  How  to  quiet  your  insatiable  Jew?  Hugo, 
for  this  couple  of  hundreds,  gitints  the  Jew  his  bond  for  Four  hun- 
dred payable  at  the  end  of  four  years.  At  the  end  of  four  yeai'S 
tlicre  is,  of  coui*se,  still  no  money ;  and  the  Jew  now  gets  a  bond 
for  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 
Fourscore  pounds  every  year.    Here  was  a  way  of  doing  business ! 

Neither  yet  is  this  insatiable  Jew  satisfied  or  settled  with :  he 
had  papers  against  us  of  *  small  debts  fourteen  yeains  old ;'  his 
modest  claim  amounts  finally  to  *  Twelve  hundred  pounds  besides 
interest;' — and  one  hopes  he  never  got  satisfied  in  this  world :  one 
almost  hopes  he  was  one  of  those  beleaguered  Jews  who  hanged 
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Uicmselves  in  York  Castle  shortly  aftei-wards,  and  had  his  usances 
and  quittances  and  horseleech  papers  summaiily  set  fire  to !  For 
approximate  justice  will  stiive  to  accomplish  itself;  if  not  in  one 
waj,  then  in  another.  Jews,  and  also  Christians  and  Heathens, 
who  accumulate  in  this  manner,  though  furnished  with  never  so 
many  parchments,  do,  at  times,  *get  their  giinder- teeth  succes- 
sively pulled  out  of  their  head,  each  day  a  new  grinder,*  till  they 
consent  to  disgorge  again.    A  sad  fact, — worth  reflecting  on. 

Jpcelin,  we  see,  is  not  without  seculaiity :  Our  Domimu  Abbas 
was  intent  enough  on  the  divine  offices;  but  then  his  Account- 
Books  —  ?  —  One  of  the  things  that  strike  us  most,  throughout,  in 
Jocelin's  Chronicle,  and  indeed  in  Eadmer's  Anselm,  and  other  old 
monastic  Books,  written  evidently  by  pious  men,  is  this.  That 
iliere  is  almost  no  mention  whatever  of  '  personal  religion*  in 
them;  Uiat  the  whole  gist  of  their  thinking  and  speculation  seems 
to  be  the  *  privileges  of  our  order,*  *  strict  exaction  of  our  dues,* 
'  God*s  honour*  (meaning  the  honour  of  our  Saint),  and  so  foi*th. 
Is  not  this  singular  ?  A  body  of  men,  set  apart  for  perfecting  and 
purifying  their  own  souls,  do  not  seem  disturbed  about  that  in 
any  measHre :  the  '  Ideal*  says  nothing  about  its  idea ;  says  much 
about  finding  bed  and  board  for  itself!     How  is  this? 

Why,  for  one  thing,  bed  and  board  are  a  matter  very  apt  to 
come  to  speech :  it  is  much  easier  to  speak  of  them  than  of  ideas ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  much  more  pressing  with  some  1  Nay,  for 
another  thing,  may  not  this  religious  reticence,  in  these  devout 
good  souls,  be  perhaps  a  merit,  and  sign  of  health  in  them  ?  Jo- 
celin,  Eadmer,  and  such  religious  men,  have  as  yet  nothing  of 
•  Methodism  ;*  no  Doubt  or  even  root  of  Doubt.  Religion  is  not  a 
diseased  self-introspection,  an  agonising  inquiiy :  their  duties  are 
clear  to  them,  the  way  of  supreme  good  plain,  indisputable,  and 
they  are  travelling  on  it.  Religion  lies  over  them  like  an  all-em- 
bi'acing  heavenly  canopy,  like  an  atmosphere  and  life -element, 
which  is  not  spoken  of,  which  in  all  things  is  presupposed  without 
speech.  Is  not  serene  or  complete  Religion  the  highest  aspect  of 
human  nature;  as  serene  Cant,  or  complete  No -religion,  is  the 
lowest  and  miserablest?  Between  which  two,  all  manner  of  earnest 
Methodisms,  introspections,  agonising  inquiries,  never  so  morbid, 
shall  play  their  respective  parts,  not  without  approbation. 

But  let  any  reader  fancy  himself  one  of  the  Bretkren  in  St.  £d- 
mundsbury  Monastery  under  such  circumstances !  How  can  a  Lord 
Abbot,  all  stuck  over  with  horseleeches  of  this  nature,  front  the 
world?    He  is  fast  losing  his  life-blood,  and  the  Convent  will  bo 
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as  one  of  Pharaoirs  lean  kine.  Old  monks  of  experience  di-atv- their 
hoods  deeper  down;  careftil  what  they  say:  the  monk's  fii'st  dtity 
is  obedience.  Our  Lord  the  King,  heai'ing  of  such  work,  sends 
down  his  Almoner  to  make  investigations:  but  what  boots  it? 
Abbot  Hugo  assembles  us  in  Chapter ;  asks,  **  If  there  is  any  com- 
plaint ?"  Not  a  soul  of  us  dare  answer^  "Yes,  thousands !"  but  we 
all  stand  silent,  and  the  Prior  even  says  that  things  are  in  a  very 
comfortable  condition.  Whereupon  old  Abbot  Hugo,  turning  to  the 
royal  messenger,  says,  "You  see!" — and  the  business  terminates 
in  that  way.  I,  as  a  brisk-eyed,  noticing  youth  and  novice,  could 
not  help  asking  of  the  elders,  asking  of  Magister  Samson  in  par'- 
ticular:  Why  he,  well-instiiicted  and  a  knowing  man,  had  not 
spoken  out,  and  brought  matters  to  a  bearing  ?  Magister  Samson 
was  Teacher  of  the  Novices,  appointed  to  breed  us  up  to  the  rules, 
and  I  loved  him  well.  " Fill  mi"  answered  Samson,  " the  burnt 
child  shuns  the  fire.  Dost  thou  not  know,  our  Lord  the  Abbot 
sent  me  once  to  Acre  in  Norfolk,  to  solitary  confinement  and 
bread  and  water,  already?  The  Hinghams,  Hugo  and  Robert,  havb 
just  got  home  from  banishment  for  speaking.  This  is  the  horn"  oi* 
darkness :  the  hour  when  flatterei's  i-ule  and  are  believed.  VidMt 
DominttSj  let  the  Lord  see,  and  judge." 

.  In  very  truth,  what  could  poor  old  Abbot  Hugo  do  ?  A  fhdl 
old  man ;  and  the  Philistines  were  upon  him, — that  is  to  say^  the 
Hebrews.  He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  shrink  away  from  them ; 
get  back  into  his  warm  flannels,  into  Mb  warm  d^usionS  a^adnj 
Happily,  before  it  was  quite  too  late,  he  bethOu^t  him  of  pil^m* 
ing  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbuty.  He  set  outi-  With  a  fit  train,  in 
the  autumn  days  of  the  year  1180;  near  Rochester  Gity,  his  mule 
thi*ew  Mm,  dislocated  his  poor  kneepanj  raised  incurable  inflam- 
matory fever;  and  the  poor  old  man  ^ot  his  dismissal  from  the 
whole  coil  at  once.  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  though  in  a  circuitous 
way,  had  brought  delivemnce !  Neither  Jew  usurers,  nor  gnimbling 
monks,  nor  other  importunate  despicability  of  men  or  mud-ele- 
ments afflicted  Abbot  Hugo  any  more ;  but  he  dropt  his  rosaries, 
closed  his  account-books,  closed  his  old  eyes,  and  lay  down  into 
the  long  sleep.  Heavy-laden  hoaiy  old  Dominna  Hugo,  ftire  thee 
well. 

One  thing  we  cannot  mention  without  a  due  thrill  ofhoriw: 
namely,  that,  in  the  empty  exchequer  of  Dorainus  Hugo,  tjiere'wafe 
not  found  one  penny  to  distribute  to  the  Poor  that  they  might  pray 
for  his  soul!  By  a  kind  of  godsend,  F^ty  shillings  did,  ill  ih»^ry 
nick  of  time,  fell  due,  or  seem  to  fell  due,  from  one  of  his  Fanners 
(th^  Fintutriug  de  Palegmva),  and  be  paid  it,  and  the  Pooir  had  54  i 
though,  ^las,  tlu^  too  only  seemed  to  fall  due,  «ihd  we  had  it  to  pay 
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again  afterwards.  l)ominu8  Hugo's  apartments  were  pliindered 
by  his  servants,  to  the  last  portable  stool,  in  a  few  minutes  ftftei- 
the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  F6rlom  old  Hugo,  fare  th?e  well 
forever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

OuB  Abbot  being  dead,  the  Dominui  Rex,  Henry  II.,  or  Ranalf  de 
Glanvill  Jusdoiarw*  of  England  for  him,  set  Inspectors  or  Custo- 
diars  over  us ; — ^not  in  any  breathless  haste  to  appoint  a  new  Abbot; 
our  revenues  coming  into  his  own  Seaoearium,  or  royal  Exchequer, 
in  the  mean  while.  They  proceeded  with  some  rigour,  these  Cus- 
todiars;  took  written  inventories,  clapt-on  seals,  exacted  eveiywhere 
strict  tale  and  measure:  but  wherefore  should  a  living  monk  com- 
plain  ?  The  living  monk  has  to  do  his  devotional  dnll-exercise ; 
consume  his  allotted  pitantia,  what  we  call  pittance^  or  ration  of 
victual ;  and  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

Dim,  as  through  a  long  vista  of  Seven  Gentuiiei,  dim  and  veiy 
strange  looks  that  monk -life  to  us;  the  ever -surprising  circum- 
stance this.  That  it  is  Sifctct  and  no  dream,  that  we  see  it  there, 
and  gaze  into  the  very  eyes  of  it!  Smoke  rises  daily  from  those 
culinary  chimney -thi-oats;  there  are  living  human  beings  there, 
who  chant,  loud-braying,  their  matins,  nones,  vespers ;  awakening 
echoesy  not  to  the  bodily  eai*  alone.  St.  Edmund's  Shrine,  per- 
petually illuminated,  glows  ruddy  through  the  Night,  and  thiXiUgh 
the  Night  of  Centuries  withal;  St.  Edmundsbury  Town  paying 
yearly  Foiiy  pounds  for  that  express  end.  Bells  clang  out;  on 
great  occasions,  all  the  bells.  We  have  Processions,  Preachings, 
Festivals,  Christmas  Plays,  Mysteries  shown  in  the  Churchyard,  at 
which  latter  the  Townsfolk  sometimes  quan-el.  Time  was,  Time 
is,  as  Eriar  Bacon's  Brass  Head  remai-ked ;  and  withal  Time  will 
be.  There  are  three  Tenses,  Tempm^i,  or  Times ;  and  there  is  one 
Eternity;  and  as  for  us, 

'  We  are  snch  staff  as  Dreams  are  made  of  1' 

Indisputable,  though  very  dim  to  modern  vision,  rests  on  its 
hill-slope  that  same  Bury,  Stow,  or  To^yn  of  St.  JEIdpiund;  already 
a  considerable  place,  not  without  traffic,  nay  manufactures,  would 
Jocelin  only  tell  us  what.  Jocelin  is  totally  careless  of  telling: 
but,  throu^  dim  fitful  apertures,  we  pan  see  If\Lllqnes^  *  Fullers,,* 
see  oloth-making;  looms  dimly  going,  ^ye-yats,  ieLnii  old  woiiien 
spinniiig  yam.    We  have  Fairs  too,  Nundiiia,  in  due  course :  and 
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Iho  liondonera  give  us  much  trouble,  pretending  that  they,  as  a 
metropolitan  people,  are  exempt  from  toll.  Besides  there  is  Field- 
husbandly,  with  perplexed  settlement  of  Convent  rents:  com-ricka 
pile  themselves  within  burgh,  in  their  season ;  and  cattle  depart 
and  enter;  and  even  the  poor  weaver  has  his  cow, — *  dungheaps 
lying  quiet  at  most  doors  (anteforas,  says  the  incidental  Jocclin) 
for  the  Town  has  yet  no  improved  police.  Watch  and  ward  never 
theless  we  do  keep,  and  have  Gates, — ^as  what  Town  must  not; 
thieves  so  abounding;  war,  tr^rra,  such  a  frequent  thing!  Our 
thieves,  at  the  Abbot's  judgment-bar,  deny;  claim  wager  of  battle; 
fight,  are  beaten,  and  then  hanged«  *  Ketel,  the  thief,'  took  this 
course ;  and  it  did  nothing  for  him, — merely  bi*ought  us,  and  in- 
deed himself,  new  trouble ! 

Everyway  a  most  foreign  Time.  What  difficulty,  for  example, 
has  our  Celleramu  to  collect  the  repselver,  *  reaping  silver,'  or  penny, 
which  each  householder  is  by  law  bound  to  pay  for  cutting  down 
the  Convent  grain  !  Richer  people  pretend  that  it  is  commuted, 
that  it  is  this  and  the  other;  that,  in  short,  they  will  not  pay  it. 
Our  CeUsrarim  gives  up  calling  on  the  lich.  In  the  houses  of  the 
poor,  our  CeUerarius  finding,  in  like  manner,  neither  penny  nor 
good  promise,  snatches,  without  ceremony,  what  vadium  (pledge, 
wad)  he  can  come  at:  a  join^stool,  kettle,  nay  the  very  house-door, 
*ho8tium;*  and  old  women,  thus  exposed  to  the  unfeeling  gaze  of 
the  public,  rush  out  after  him  with  their  dista£fo  and  the  angriest 
shiieks :  *  vetuUs  exibant  cum  colis  suis*  says  Jocelin,  '  minantes  et 
exjtrobrantes' 

What  a  historioal  pictiu*e,  glowing  visible,  as  St.  Edmund's 
Shrine  by  night,  after  Seven  long  Centuries  or  so  !  Vettda  cum 
wlu:  My  venerable  ancient  spinning  grandmothers, — ah,  and  ye 
too  have  to  shriek,  and  rush  out  with  your  dista£Es  ;  and  become 
Female  Chartists,  and  scold  all  evening  with  void  doonvay ; — and 
in  old  Saxon,  as  we  in  modem,  would  fain  demand  some  Five-point 
Charter,  could  it  be  fallen  in  with,  the  Earth  being  too  tyrannous ! 
— ^Wise  Lord  Abbots,  hearing  of  such  phenomena,  did  in  time  abo- 
lish or  commute  the  reap-penny,  and  one  nuisance  was  abated. 
But  the  image  of  these  justly  offended  old  women,  in  their  old 
wool  costumes,  with  their  angry  features,  and  spindles  bi-andished, 
lives  forever  in  the  historical  memory.  Thanks  to  thee,  Jocelin 
Boswell.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  again  lost 
by  them;  and  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  'veiled  his  face'  as  he  passed 
»n  sight  of  it :  but  how  many  other  things  went  on,  the  while  1 

Thus,  too,  our  trouble  with  the  Lakenheath  eels  is  veiy  g  eat 
King  Knut  namely,  or  rather  his  Queen  who  also  did  herself  hon- 
our by  honouring  St.  Ednumd,  decreed  b^  authentic  deed  yot 
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extant  on  pai-chment,  that  the  Holders  of  the  To^vn  Fields,  oncfl 
£eodric*8,  should,  for  one  tiling,  go  yeai'ly  and  catch  us  four  thou- 
sand eels  in  the  marsh-pools  of  Lakenheath.  Well,  they  went, 
they  continued  to  go;  but,  in  later  times,  got  into  the  way  of  I'e- 
turning  with  a  most  short  account  of  eels.  Not  the  due  six-score 
apiece ;  no,  Here  are  two-score,  Here  are  twenty,  ten, — sometimes, 
Here  ai-e  none  at  all;  Heaven  help  us,  we  could  catch  no  more, 
they  were  not  there  !  What  is  a  distressed  CeUerarius  to  do  ?  We 
agree  that  each  Holder  of  so  many  acres  shall  pay  one  penny  yeai*ly, 
and  let  go  the  eels  as  too  slippery.  But  alas,  neither  is  this  quite 
effectual:  the  Fields,  in  my  time,  have  got  divided  among  so  many 
hands,  there  is  no  catching  of  tliem  either;  I  have  known  our  Cel- 
lai'er  get  seven-and-twenty  pence  formerly,  and  now  it  is  much  if 
he  get  ten  pence  failhing  (vix  decern  denarios  et  olwlum).  And  then 
their  sheep,  which  they  are  bound  to  fold  nightly  in  our  pens,  for 
the  manure's  sake;  and,  I  fear,  do  not  always  fold:  and  then*  aver- 
pennies,  and  their  avragiums,  and  ih&iv  fodercome,  and  mill-and- 
mai'ket  dues !  Thus,  in  its  undeniable  but  dim  manner,  does  old 
St  Edmundsbuiy  spin  and  till,  and  laboiiously  keep  its  pot  boil- 
ing, and  St.  Edmund's  Shiine  lighted,  under  such  conditions  and 
avei-ages  as  it  can. 

How  much  is  still  alive  in  England ;  how  much  has  not  yet 
come  into  life !  A  Feudal  Aiistoci*acy  is  still  alive,  in  the  prime  of 
life;  superintending  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  less  consci- 
ously the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  adjustment 
of  the  quaiTcls  of  the  land;  judging,  soldiering,  adjusting;  eveiy- 
where  governing  the  people, — so  that  even  a  Guiih  bom  thitdl  of 
Gediic  lacks  not  his  due  parings  of  the  pigs  he  tends.  Governing; 
— and,  alas,  also  game-presei-ving,  so  that  a  Robert  Hood,  a  William 
Scai'let  and  others  have,  in  these  days,  put  on  Lincoln  coats,  and 
taken  to  living,  in  some  universal -suffrage  manner,  under  the 
greenwood-tree ! 

How  silent,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  all  Cotton- trades  and  such 
like:  not  a  steeple -chimney  yet  got  on  end  fi*om  sea  to  sea! 
Noilh  of  the  Hnmber,  a  stem  Willelmus  Conquestor  burnt  the 
Countiy,  finding  it  uniiily,  into  veiy  stern  repose.  Wild  fowl 
scream  in  those  ancient  silences,  >vild  cattle  roam  in  those  ancient 
solitudes ;  the  scanty  sulky  Norse-bred  population  all  coerced  into 
silence, — ^feeling  that,  under  these  new  Norman  Governors,  tlieir 
history  has  probably  as  good  as  ended.  Men  and  Northumbrian 
Noi*se  populations  know  little  what  has  ended,  what  is  but  begin- 
ning! The  Kibble  and  the  Aire  roll  down,  as  yet  unpolluted  by 
dyers*  chemistry ;  tenanted  by  meny  ti'outs  and  piscatory  otters ; 
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the  sunbeam  and  the  vacant  wind's-blast  alone  ti-aversing  those 
mooi-s.  Side  by  side  sleep  the  coal-strata  and  the  iron-strata  for 
so  many  <^es ;  no  Steam-Demon  has  yet  risen  smoking  into  being. 
Sajnt  Mungo  rules  in  Glasgow ;  James  Watt  still  slumbering  in  the 
deep  of  Time.  Manounium,  Manceaster,  what  we  now  call  Man- 
Chester,  spins  no  cotton, — if  it  be  not  wool  *  cottons/  clipped  from 
the  backs  of  mountain  sheep.  The  Greek  of  the  Mersey  gurgles, 
twice  in  the  four-ond-twenty  hours,  with  eddying  brine,  clangorous 
with  sea-fowl ;  and  is  a  Lither-Vool,  a  lazij  or  sullen  Pool,  no  mon- 
strous pitchy  City,  and  Seahaven  of  the  world !  The  Centuries  are 
big;  and  tlie  birth-hour  is  coming,  not  yet  come.  Temjpus ferax, 
temjnu  edax  rerum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MONK  SAMSON. 

WiriiiN  doors,  down  at  the  hill-foot,  in  our  Convent  here,  we  ai'e 
a  peculiar  people, — ^hardly  conceivable  in  the  Arkwright  Corn-Law 
ages,  of  mere  Spinning-Mills  and  Joe-Mantons !  There  is  yet  no 
Methodism  among  us,  and  we  speak  much  of  Secularities :  no 
Metliodism ;  our  Religion  is  not  yet  a  horrible  restless  Doubt, 
still  less  a  fai*  hombler  composed  Cant;  but  a  great  heaven-high 
Unquestionability,  encompassing,  interpenetrating  the  whole  of 
Life.  Imperfect  as  we  may  be,  we  are  here,  with  our  litanies, 
shaven  cro^vn8,  vows  of  poverty,  to  testify  incessantly  and  indis- 
putably to  every  heart.  That  tUs  Earthly  life  and  iU  riches  and 
possessions,  and  good  and  evil  hap,  are  not  intrinsically  a  reality  at 
all,  biit  are  a  shadow  of  realities  eternal,  infinite ;  that  this  Time- 
world,  as  an  ah'-image,  fearfully  emblematict  plays  and  flickers  in 
the  giund  still  miiTor  of  Eternity ;  and  nflm's  little  Life  has  Dutie( 
that  are  great,  that  are  alone  great,  and  go  up  to  Heaven  and  down 
to  Hell.  This,  with  our  poor  litanies,  w^e  testify  and  struggle  to 
testify. 

Wiich,  testified  or  not,  remembered  by  all  men,  or  forgotten 
by  all  men,  does  verily  remain  the  fact,  even  in  Ai-kwright  Joe- 
Manton  ages!  But  it  is  incalculable,  when  litanies  have  grown 
obsolete ;  when  fodercoms,  avragiums,  and  all  human  dues  and 
reciprocities  have  been  fully  changed  into  one  great  due  of  cash 
payment;  and  man's  duty  to  man  reduces  itself  to  handing  him 
certain  metal  coins,  or  covenanted  money-wages,  and  then  shov 
lug  him  out  of  doors ;  and  man's  duty  to  God  becomes  a  cant,  a 
doubt,  a  dim  inanity,  a  *  pleasure  of  virtue*  or  such  like ;  and  the 
thing  a  maii  does  infinitely  fear  (the  real  HsU  of  a  man)  is, '  thai 
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ho  do  not  malce  money  and  advance  liimself/ — I  say,  it  is  incalcul- 
able what  a  change  has  introduced  itself  everywhere  into  human 
aflairs !  How  human  affairs  shall  now  circulate  everywhere  not 
healthy  life-blood  in  Uiem,  but,  as  it  were,  a  detestable  copperas 
banker^  ink ;  and  all  is  grown  acrid,  divisive,  threatening  disso^ 
lution ;  and  the  huge  tumultuous  Life  of  Society  is  galvanic,  devil- 
ridden,  too  truly  possessed  by  a  devil !  For,  in  short,  Mammon  i$ 
not  a  god  at  all ;  but  a  devil,  and  even  a  very  despicable  devil. 
Pollow  the  Devil  faithfully,  you  are  sure  enough  to  go  to  the 
Devil :  whither  else  can  you  go  ? — In  such  situations,  men  look 
back  with  a  kind  of  mournful  recognition  even  on  poor  limited 
Monk-figures,  with  their  poor  litanies ;  and  reflect,  mth  Ben  Jon- 
son,  lliat  soul  is  indispensable,  some  degree  of  soul,  even  to  save 
you  the  expense  of  salt ! — 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned,  we  Monks  of  St.  Edmundsbur)' 
are  but  a  limited  class  of  creatures,  and  seem  to  have  a  somewhat 
dull  life  of  it.  Much  given  to  idle  gossip ;  having  indeed  no  other 
work,  f\'hen  our  chanting  is  over.  Listless  gossip,  for  most  part, 
and  a  mitigated  slander ;  the  fniit  of  idleness,  not  of  spleen.  We 
are  dull,  insipid  men,  many  of  us;  easy -minded;  whom  prayer 
and  digestion  of  food  will  avail  for  a  life.  We  have  to  receive  all 
strangers  in  our  Convent,  and  lodge  them  gratis ;  such  and  such 
sorts  go  by  rule  to  the  Lord  Abbot  and  his  special  revenues;  such 
and  such  to  us  and  our  poor  Cellarer,  however  straitened.  Jews 
themselves  send  their  wives  and  little  ones  liither  in  wai'-time, 
into  our  Pitanceria ;  where  they  abide  safe,  with  due  pittances, — 
for  a  consideration.  We  have  the  fairest  chances  for  collecting 
news.  Some  of  us  have  a  turn  for  reading  Books ;  for  meditation, 
silence  ;  at  times  we  even  write  Books.  Sonic  of  us  can  preach, 
in  English-Saxon,  in  Norman-French,  and  even  in  Monk-Latin; 
others  cannot  in  any  language  or  jargon,  being  stupid. 

Failing  all  else,  what  gossip  about  one  another!  This  is  a 
perennial  resource.  How  one  hooded  head  applies  itself  to  the 
ear  of  another,  and  whispers — tacemla,  Willelmus  Sacrista,  for 
instance,  what  does  he  nightly,  over  in  that  Sacristy  of  his  ?  Fre- 
quent bibatious,  'frequentes  hibationes  et  quadam  tacenda,' — eheu  I 
We  have  '  tempora  minutionis'  stated  seasons  of  blood-letting,  when 
we  ai*e  all  let  blood  together;  and  then  there  is  a  general  free- 
conference,  a  sanhedrim  of  clatter.  Notwithstanding  our  vow  of 
poverty,  we  can  by  nile  amass  to  the  extent  of  *  two  shillings ;'  but 
it  is  to  bo  given  to  our  necessitous  kindred,  or  in  charity.  Pooi 
Monks !  Thus  too  a  certain  Canterbuiy  Monk  was  in  the  habit 
of '  slipping,  claneulo  from  his  sleeve,'  five  shillings  into  the  hand 
of  his  mother,  when  she  came  to  see  him,  at  the  divine  ofiices, 
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every  two  months.  Once,  slipping  the  money  clandestinely,  just 
in  the  act  of  taking;  leave,  he  slipt  it  not  into  her  hand  but  on  the 
floor,  and  another  had  it;  whereupon  the  poor  Monk,  coming  to 
know  it,  looked  mere  despair  for  some  da3'8 ;  till  Lanfitinc  the  noble 
Ai'chbishop,  questioning  his  secret  from  him,  nobly  made  the  sum 
seven  shillings,'  and  said,  Never  mind ! 

One  Monk  of  a  taciturn  nature  distinguishes  himself  among 
these  babbling  ones :  the  name  of  him  Samson ;  he  that  answered 
Jocelin,  **  Fili  mif  a  burnt  child  shuns  the  iire."  They  call  him 
*  Norfolk  Barrator,'  or  litigious  person ;  for  indeed,  being  of  gmvc 
taciturn  wa3's,  he  is  not  universally  a  favouiite ;  he  has  been  in 
trouble  more  than  once.  The  reader  is  desired  to  mai'k  this 
Monk.  A  personable  man  of  seven-and-forty ;  stout-made,  stands 
erect  as  a  pillai* ;  with  bushy  eyebrows,  the  eyes  of  him  beaming 
into  you  in  a  really  strange  way ;  the  face  massive,  grave,  with  '  a 
very  eminent  nose ;'  his  head  almost  bald,  its  auburn  remnants 
of  hair,  and  the  copious  iiiddy  beai'd,  getting  slightly  streaked 
with  gi-ay.    This  is  13rother  Samson ;  a  man  woi-th  looking  at. 

He  is  from  Norfolk,  as  the  nickname  indicates ;  from  Totting- 
ton  in  Norfolk,  as  we  guess ;  the  son  of  poor  pai*ents  there.  He 
has  told  me,  Jocelin,  for  I  loved  liim  much.  That  once  in  his 
ninth  year  he  had  an  alarming  dream; — ^as  indeed  we  are  all  some- 
what given  to  dreaming  here.  Little  Samson,  lying  uneasily  in 
his  crib  at  Tottington,  dreamed  that  he  saw  thn  Arch  Enemy  in 
person,  just  alighted  in  front  of  some  grand  bt  ilding,  with  out- 
spread bat- wings,  and  stretching  forth  detestable  cKwed  hands  to 
grip  him,  little  Samson,  and  fly  off  with  him :  whereup.^n  the  little 
di'eamer  shnekcd  desperate  to  St.  Edmund  for  help,  shiirked  and 
again  shnekcd ;  and  St.  Edmund,  a  reverend  heavenly  figure.,  did 
come, — and  indeed  poor  little  Samson's  mother,  awakened  by  hi? 
shrieking,  did  come ;  and  the  Devil  and  the  Dream  both  fled 
away  fruitless.  On  the  moiTOw,  his  mother,  pondenng  such  ar. 
awful  dream,  thought  it  were  good  to  take  him  over  to  St.  Ed 
niund's  own  Shrine,  and  pray  with  him  there.  See,  said  littlc> 
Samson  at  sight  of  the  Abbey-Gate ;  see,  mother,  this  is  the  build 
ing  I  dreamed  of!  His  poor  mother  dedicated  him  to  St.  Ed 
niund, — left  him  there  with  prayei-s  and  teai*s :  what  better  couh* 
she  do?  The  exposition  of  the  dream,  Brother  Samson  used  tf 
sny,  was  tills :  Diaholus  with  outspread  bat-wings  shadowed  forth 
the  pleasures  of  this  world,  voluptates  hvju$  sacuHt  which  wei'e 
about  to  snatch  and  fly  away  with  me,  had  not  St.  Edmund  flung 
his  amis  round  me  that  is  to  say,  made  me  a  monk  of  his.  A 
'  Baclmcri  HIsUp^S 
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monk,  accordingly,  Brother  Samson  is ;  and  here  to  tliis  day  where 
his  mother  left  him.  A  learned  man,  of  devout  gi-ave  natm*e ;  haa 
studied  at  Paris,  has  taught  in  the  Town  Schools  here,  and  done 
much  else ;  can  preach  in  three  languages,  and,  hke  Dr.  Cains, 
'  has  had  losses'  in  his  time.  A  thoughtful,  fiim-standing  man ; 
much  loved  by  some,  not  loved  by  all;  his  clear  eyes  flashing  into 
you,  in  an  almost  inconvenient  way ! 

Abbot  Hugo,  as  we  said,  had  his  own  diflficulties  with  him ; 
Abbot  Hugo  had  him  in  jjrison  once,  to  teach  him  what  authoiity 
was,  and  how  to  dread  the  fire  in  future.  For  Brother  Samson 
in  the  time  of  the  Autipopes,  had  been  sent  to  Borne  on  business, 
and,  returning  successful,  was  too  late, — the  business  had  all  mis- 
gone  in  the  inteiim !  As  tours  to  Rome  are  still  frequent  with  us 
English,  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  grudge  to  look  at  the  method 
of  travelling  thither  in  those  remote  ages.  We  happily  have,  in 
small  compass,  a  personal  nan-ative  of  it.  Tlirough  the  clear  eyes 
and  memory  of  Brother  Samson,  one  peeps  direct  into  the  veiy 
bosom  of  that  Twelfth  Century,  and  finds  it  rather  cunous.  The 
actual  Papa,  Father,  or  universal  President  of  Christendom,  as  yet 
not  grown  chimerical,  sat  there;  think  of  that  only!  Brother 
Samson  went  to  Home  as  to  the  real  Light-fountain  of  this  lower 
world;  we  now — !  —  But  let  us  hear  Brother  Samson,  as  to  his 
mode  of  traveUing : 

*  You  know  what  trouble  I  had  for  that  Church  of  Woolpit ; 

•  how  I  was  despatched  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Schism  be- 

•  tween  Pope  Alexander  and  Octavian ;  and  passed  through  Italy 

•  at  that  season,  when  all  clergy  can-ying  lettei'S  for  our  Lord 
'  Pope  Alexander  were  laid  hold  of,  and  some  were  clapt  in  prison, 

•  some  hanged ;  and  some,  with  nose  and  lips  cut  oflP,  were  sent 

•  forwai'd  to  our  Lord  the  Pope,  for  the  disgi-ace  and  confusion  of 

•  liim  (in  dedecus  et  confusionem  ejus).  I,  however,  pretended  to  be 
'  Scotch,  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  a  Scotchman,  and  taking  the 

•  gesture  of  one,  walked  along ;  and  when  anybody  mocked  at  me, 

•  I  would  brandish  my  staff  in  the  manner  of  that  weapon  they 

•  call  gavdoc}  iitteiing  comminatory  words  after  the  way  of  the 

•  Scotch.    To  those  Uiat  met  and  questioned  me  who  I  was,  I 

•  made  no  answer  but:  Ride,  ride  Rome;  turne  Gantwereherei?  Thus 

•  did  I,  to  conceal  myself  and  my  errand,  and  get  safer  to  Rome 

•  under  the  guise  of  a  Scotchman. 

*  Having  at  last  obtained  a  Letter  from  our  Lord  the  Pope 

■  Javelin,  missile  pike.    Gaveloc  is  still  the  Scotch  name  for  crowbar. 

'  Does  this  mean,  "  Rome  forever ;  Canterbury  no^*  (which  claims  an  wijnst 
Supremacy  over  us) !  Mr.  Rokewooa  is  silent.  Dryasdust  would  perhaps  ex- 
plain it,  -in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  of  talking ;  did  one  dare  to  quostiott 
Kim ! 
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• 
'  acc^ording  to  my  wishes,  I  turned  homewards  again.    I  had  to 
'  pass  through  a  certain  strong  town  on  my  road ;  and  lo,  the 

*  soldiers  thereof  surrounded  me,  seizing  me,  and  saying:  **  This 
'  vagabond  {jate  toUvagus),  who  pretends  to  be  Scotch,  is  either  a 
'  spy,  or  has  Letters  from  the  fiedse  Pope  Alexander."  And  whilst 
'  they  examined  every  stitch  and  rag  of  me,  my  leggings  {ccUigcu), 
'  breeches,  and  even  the  old  shoes  that  I  carried  over  my  shoulder 

*  in  the  way  of  the  Scotch, — I  put  my  hand  into  the  leather  scrip 

*  I  wore,  wherein  our  Lord  the  Pope's  Letter  lay,  close  by  a  little 
'jug  (ciffus)  I  had  for  drinking  out  of;  and  the  Lord  God  so 
'  j>lea8ing,  and  St  Edmund,  I  got  out  both  the  Letter  and  the  jug 

*  together ;  in  such  a  way  that,  extending  my  arm  aloft,  I  held 
'  the  Letter  hidden  between  jug  and  hand :  they  saw  the  jug,  but 

*  the  Letter  they  saw  not    And  thus  I  escaped  out  of  their  hands 

*  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Whatever  money  I  had,  they  took  from 
'  me ;  wherefore  I  had  to  beg  from  door  to  door,  without  any  pay- 

*  ment  {rine  omni  eaBp&ma)  till  I  came  to  England  again.  But  hear- 
'  ing  that  the  Woolpit  Church  was  already  given  to  Geoffiy  Bidell, 

*  my  soul  was  struck  with  sorrow  because  I  had  laboured  in  vain. 

*  Coming  home,  therefore,  I  sat  me  down  secretly  under  the 

*  Shrine  of  St  Edmund,  fearing  lest  our  Lord  Abbot  should  seize 
'  and  imprison  me,  though  I  had  done  no  mischief;  nor  was  there 
'  a  monk  who  durst  speak  to  me,  nor  a  laic  who  durst  bring  me 

*  food  except  by  stealth.** 

Such  resting  and  welcoming  found  Brother  Samson,  with  his 
worn  soles,  and  strong  heart !  He  sits  silent,  revolving  many 
thoughts,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund's  Shiine.  In  the  wide  Earth, 
if  it  be  not  Saint  Edmund,  what  friend  or  refuge  has  he  ?  Our 
Lord  Abbot,  hearing  of  him,  sent  the  proper  officer  to  lead  him 
down  to  prison,  and  clap  *  foot-gyves  on  him'  there.  Another  poor 
official  fuilively  brought  him  a  cup  of  wine ;  bade  him  "  be  com- 
forted in  the  Lord."  Samson  utters  no  complaint;  obeys  in  si- 
lence. *  Our  Lord  Abbot,  taking  counsel  of  it,  banished  me  to 
Acre,  and  there  I  had  to  stay  long.' 

Our  Lord  Abbot  next  tried  Samson  with  promotions;  made 
him  Subsacristan,  made  him  Librarian,  which  he  liked  best  of  all, 
being  passionately  fond  of  Books :  Samson,  with  many  thoughts 
in  him,  again  obeyed  in  silence ;  discharged  his  offices  to  perfec* 
tion,  but  never  thanked  our  Lord  Abbot,  —  seemed  rather  as  if 
looking  into  him,  with  those  clear  eyes  of  his.  Whereupon  Abbot 
Hugo  said,  Se  nunquam  vidisse.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  man; 
whom  no  severity  would  break  to  complain,  and  no  kindness  softet 
into  smiles  or  thanks : — ^a  questionnhlo  kind  of  man ! 
*  Jooelini  Chronica,  p.  3tS. 
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In  this  way,  not  without  ti-oubles,  but  still  in  an  ereot  clear* 
standing  manner,  has  Brother  Samson  reached  his  forty-seventh 
yel^r ;  and  his  ruddy  beard  is  getting  slightly  giizzled.  He  is  en- 
deavouring, in  these  days,  to  have  various  broken  thiugd  thatched 
in ;  nay  perhaps  to  have  the  Choir  itself  completed,  for  he  can 
bear  nothing  ruinous.  He  has  gathered  *  heaps  of  lime  and  sand  ;* 
has  masons,  slaters  working,  he  and  Warinus  fnonachus  noster,  who 
are  joint  keepers  of  the  Shrine ;  paying  out  the  money  duly, — 
furnished  by  charitable  burghei-s  of  St.  Edmimdsbuiy,  they  say. 
Charitable  burghers  of  St.  Edmundsbury?  To  me  Jocelin  it 
seems  rather,  Samson,  and  Waiinus  whom  he  leads,  have  privily 
hoai'ded  the  oblations  at  the  Shiine  itself,  in  these  late  years  of 
indolent  dilapidation,  while  Abbot  Hugo  sat  wrapt  inaccessible ; 
and  are  struggling,  in  this  prudent  way,  to  have  the  rain  kept 
out  !^ — Under  what  conditions,  sometimes,  has  Wisdom  to  struggle 
with  Folly ;  get  Folly  persuaded  to  so  much  as  thatch  out  the  rain 
from  itself!  For,  indeed,  if  the  Infant  govern  the  Nurse,  what 
dextrous  practice  on  the  Nurse's  part  vnll  not  be  necessaiy ! 

It  is  a  new  regret  to  us  that,  in  these  ch-cumstances,  our  Lord 
the  King's  Custodiars,  interfering,  prohibited  all  building  or  thatch- 
ing from  whatever  source ;  and  no  Choir  shall  be  completed,  and 
Rain  and  Time,  for  the  present,  shall  have  tlieir  way.  Willelmus 
Sacrista,  he  of  *  the  frequent  bibations  and  some  things  not  to  be 
spoken  of;*  he,  with  his  red  nose,  I  am  of  opinion,  had  made  com- 
plaint to  the  Custodiars;  wishing  to  do  Samson  an  ill  turn: — 
Samson  his  6^tf&-sacristan,  with  those  clear  eyes,  could  not  be  a 
prime  favourite  of  his !     Samson  again  obeys  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CANVASSING. 

Now,  however,  come  great  news  to  St.  Edmundsbury :  That  there 
is  to  be  an  Abbot  elected ;  that  our  interlunar  obscm*ation  is  to 
cease ;  St.  £dmund*s  Convent  no  more  to  be  a  doleful  \vidow,  but 
joyous  and  once  again  a  bride !  Often  in  our  widowed  state  had 
we  prayed  to  the  Lord  and  St.  Edmund,  6ingii*g  weekly  a  matter 
of  *  one-and-twenty  penitential  Psalms,  on  our  knees  in  the  Choir/ 
that  a  fit  Pastor  might  be  vouchsafed  us.  And,  says  Jocelin,  had 
some  known  what  Abbot  we  were  to  get,  they  had  not  been  so  do 
vout,  I  believe ! — Boz/y  .Tocelin  o]iens  to  mankind  the  floodgatefl 
>  Jooelini  Chronioft,  p.  7« 
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of  authentic  Convent  gossip ;  we  listen,  as  in  a  Dionysius*  Knr, 
to  the  inanest  hubbub,  like  the  voices  at  Virgil's  Horn-Gate  of 
Dreams.  Even  gossip,  seven  centuries  off,  has  significance.  List, 
list,  how  like  men  ai'e  to  one  another  in  all  centuries : 

*  Dixit  quidam  de  quodam,  A  certain  person  said  of  a  certain 

*  person,  '*He,  tliat  Prater,  is  a  good  monk,  probdUlis  persona; 

*  knows  much  of  the  order  and  customs  of  the  church ;  and  though 
'  not  so  pei*fect  a  philosopher  as  some  others,  would  make  a  very 
'  good  Abbot.  Old  Abbot  Ording,  still  famed  among  us,  knew 
'  little  of  letters.    Besides,  as  we  read  in  Fables,  it  is  better  to 

*  choose  a  log  for  king,  than  a  serpent  never  so  wise,  that  will 

*  venomously  hiss  and  bite  his  subjects.** — "Impossible!'*  an- 

*  swered  the  other :  "  How  can  such  a  man  make  a  seimon  in  the 

*  Chapter,  or  to  the  people  on  festival  days,  when  he  is  without 
'  lettei*s  ?  How  can  he  have  the  skill  to  bind  and  to  loose,  he  who 

*  does  not  underatand  the  Scriptures  ?    How — ?** ' 

And  then  '  another  said  of  another,  alius  de  alio,  "  That  Frater 

*  is  a  homo  literattu,  eloquent,  sagacious ;  vigorous  in  discipline ; 

*  loves  the  Convent  much,  has  suffered  much  for  its  sake."    To 

*  which  a  third  party  answei*s,  "  From  all  your  great  clerks  good 

*  Lord  deliver  us!     From  Norfolk  ban*ators,  and  surly  persons, 

*  That  it  would  please  thee  to  preserve  us,  We  beseech  thee  to 
'  hear  us,  good  Lord !"  *    Then  another  quidam  said  of  another 

quodam,  "  That  Frater  is  a  good  manager  (husebondus) ;"  but  ^vas 
'  swiftly  answered,  **  God  forbid  that  a  man  who  can  neither  read 

*  nor  chant,  nor  celebrate  the  divine  offices,  an  uigust  person 

*  witlial,  and  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,  should  ever  be  Ab- 
'  bot!***  One  man,  it  appeal's,  is  nice  in  his  victuals.  Another  is 
indeed  wise ;  but  apt  to  slight  inferiors ;  hai-dly  at  tlie  pains  to 
answer,  if  they  argue  with  him  too  foolishly.  And  so  each  aliquis 
concciTiing  his  aliquoy — through  whole  pages  of  electioneering  bab- 
ble. *  For,*  says  Joceliu,  *  So  many  men,  as  many  minds.*  Our 
Monks  '  at  time  of  bloodletting,  tempore  minutionis,*  holding  their 
sanhedrim  of  babble,  would  talk  in  this  manner :  Bi-other  Samson, 
I  remai*ked,  never  said  anything;  sat  silent,  sometimes  smiling; 
but  he  took  good  note  of  what  othera  said,  and  would  bring  it  up, 
on  occasion,  twenty  years  after.  As  for  me  Jocelin,  I  was  of  opi- 
nion that '  some  skill  in  Dialectics,  to  distinguish  time  from  false,' 
would  be  good  in  an  Abbot.  I  spake,  as  a  I'ash  Novice  in  those 
days,  some  conscientious  words  of  a  certain  benefactor  of  mine ; 
'  and  behold,  one  of  those  sons  of  Belial'  run  and  reported  them  to 
him,  so  that  he  never  after  looked  at  me  with  the  same  face  again  \ 
Poor  Bozzy ! — 

Such  is  the  buzz  and  frothy  simmering  ferment  of  the  geueiul 
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mind  and  no-iniud ;  struggling  to  *  make  itself  up/  as  the  phrase 
is,  or  ascertain  what  it  does  really  want :  no  easy  matter,  in  most 
cases.  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  that  Candlemas  season  of  the  year 
1182,  is  a  busily  fermenting  place.  The  very  clothmakers  sit  medi- 
tative at  their  looms;  asking,  Who  shall  bo  Abbot?  The  soche- 
manni  speak  of  it,  driving  their  oxtoanis  afield;  the  old  women 
with  then*  spindles :  and  none  yet  knows  what  the  days  will  bring 
foi-th. 

The  Prior,  however,  as  our  inteiim  chief,  must  proceed  to  work; 
get  ready  *  Twelve  Monks,*  and  set  off  with  them  to  his  Majesty  at 
Woltham,  there  shall  the  election  be  made.  An  election,  whether 
managed  directly  by  ballot-box  on  public  hustings,  or  indu*ectly 
by  force  of  pubUc  opinion,  or  were  it  even  by  open  alehouses, 
landlords*  coercion,  popular  club-law,  or  whatever  electoitd  me- 
thods, is  always  an  interesting  phenomenon.  A  mountain  tumb- 
ling in  gi'eat  travail,  throwing  up  dustclouds  and  absurd  noises,  is 
visibly  there ;  uncertain  yet  what  mouse  or  monster  it  will  givo 
birth  to. 

Besides,  it  is  a  most  important  social  act;  nay,  at  bottom,  the 
one  important  social  act.  Given  the  men  a  People  choose,  the 
People  itself,  in  its  exact  worth  and  worthlessness,  is  given.  A 
heroic  people  chooses  heroes,  and  is  happy;  a  valet  or  flunkey 
people  chooses  sham-heroes,  what  ai-e  called  quacks,  thinking  them 
hei*oes,  and  is  not  happy.  The  grand  summary  of  a  man's  spiri- 
tual condition,  what  brings  out  all  his  herohood  and  insight,  or  all 
his  flunkey  hood  and  horn-eyed  dimness,  is  this  question  put  to 
him,  What  man  dost  thou  honour  ?  Which  is  thy  ideal  of  a  man ; 
or  neai'ost  that?  So  too  of  a  People:  for  a  People  too,  every 
People,  speaks  its  choice, — were  it  only  by  silently  obeying,  and 
not  revolting, — in  the  course  of  a  century  or  so.  Nor  ai-e  electoral 
methods,  Reform  Bills  and  such  like,  unimpoHant.  A  People's 
electoral  methods  ai*e,  in  the  long  run,  the  express  image  of  its 
electoral  talent;  tending  and  gravitating  perpetually,  iiTesistibly, 
to  a  conformity  with  that :  and  are,  at  all  stages,  veiy  significant 
of  the  People.  Judicious  readers,  of  these  times,  ai'e  not  disin- 
clined to  see  how  Monks  elect  their  Abbot  in  the  Twelfth  Gentuiy : 
how  the  St.  Edmund sbuiy  mountain  manages  its  midwifeiy;  and 
what  mouse  or  man  the  outcome  is. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  ELECTION. 

AccoBDiNOLY  ouv  PrioF  assembles  us  in  Chapter;  and,  we  adjuring, 
him  before  God  to  do  justly,  nominates,  not  by  our  selection,  yet 
with  our  assent.  Twelve  Monks,  moderately  satisfactory.  Of  whom 
are  Hugo  Third-Prior.  Brother  Dennis  a  venerable  man,  Walter 
the  Medieus,  Samson  Svhsaerista,  and  other  esteemed  characters, — 
though  Willelmus  Saorista,  of  the  red  nose,  too  is  one.  These 
shall  proceed  straightway  to  Waltbam;  and  there  elect  the  Abbot 
as  they  may  and  can.  Monks  are  sworn  to  obedience;  must  not 
speak  too  loud,  under  penalty  of  foot-gyves,  limbo/and  bread  and 
water:  yet  monks  too  would  know  what  it  is  they  are  obeying. 
The  St.  Edmundsbuiy  Community  has  no  hustings,  ballot-box, 
indeed  no  open  voting:  yet  by  vaiious  vague  manipulations,  pulse- 
feelings,  we  struggle  to  ascertain  what  its  virtual  aim  is,  and  suc- 
ceed better  or  worse. 

This  question,  however,  rises;  alas,  a  quite  preliminary  ques- 
tion: Will  the  Dominus  Rex  allow  us  to  choose  freely?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  !  Well,  if  so,  we  agree  to  choose  one  of  our  own  Convent. 
If  not,  if  the  Dominus  Rex  will  force  a  stranger  on  us,  we  decide  ort 
demuning,  the  Prior  and  his  Twelve  shall  demur :  we  can  appeal, 
plead,  remonstrate;  appeal  even  to  the  Pope,  but  trust  it  will  not 
be  necessaiy.  Then  there  is  this  other  question,  raised  by  Brother 
Samson :  What  if  the  Thirteen  should  not  themselves  be  able  to 
agree  ?  Brother  Samson  SubsacrUta,  one  remarks,  is  ready  often- 
est  with  some  question,  some  suggestion,  that  has  wisdom  in  it. 
Though  a  sen'ant  of  seiTants,  and  saying  little,  his  words  all  tell, 
having  sense  in  them ;  it  seems  by  his  light  mainly  that  we  steer 
ourselves  in  this  great  dimness.  * 

What  if  the  Thirteen  should  not  themselves  be  able  to  agree  ? 
Speak,  Samson,  and  advise. — Could  not,  hints  Samson,  Six  of  our 
venerablest  elders  be  chosen  by  us,  a  kind  of  electoral  committee, 
here  and  now:  of  these,  *with  their  hand  on  the  Gospels,  with 
their  eye  on  the  Sacrosanata*  we  take  oath  that  they  will  do  faith- 
fully ;  Ifet  these,  in  secret  and  as  before  God,  agree  on  Three  Whom 
they  reckon  fittest;  write  their  names  in  a  Paper,  and  deliver  tlie 
same  sealed,  forthwith,  to  the  Thirteen :  one  of  those  Three  the 
Thirteen  shall  fix  on,  if  permitted.  If  not  peinnitted,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  Dominus  Bex  force  us  lo  demur, — the  Paper  shall  be 
brought  back  unopened,  and  publicly  burned,  that  no  man's  secret* 
bring  him  into  trouble. 
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So  Samson  advises,  so  we  act;  wisely,  in  this  and  in  other 
crises  of  the  business.  Our  electoral  committee,  its  eye  on  tho 
Sacrosanctdt  is  soon  named,  soon  sworn ;  and  we  striking  up  the 
Fifth  Psalm,  *  Verba  men, 

*  Oiye  ear  unto  my  words,  0  Lord, 
My  meditation  weif?h/ 
march  out  chanting,  and  leave  the  Six  to  their  work  in  the  Chapter 
here.  Their  work,  before  long,  they  announce  as  finished  :  they, 
^vith  their  eye  on  the  Sacrosancta,  imprecating  the  Lord  to  weigh 
Aiid'  ivitness  theik*  meditation,  have  fixed  on  Three  Names,  and 
written  them  in  this  Sealed  Paper.  Let  Samson  Subsacrista,  gene- 
ral servant  of  l^e  party,  take  charge  of  it.  On  the  morrow  morning, 
our  Prior  and  his  Twelve  will  be  ready  to  get  under  way. 

This  then  is  the  ballot-box  and  electoral  winnowing-machine 
they  have  at  St.  Edmundsbury:  a  mind  fixed  on  the  Thrice  Holy, 
an  appeal  to  God  on  high  to  'witness  their  meditation :  by  far  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  good  electoral  winnowing-machine,— if 
men  have  souls  in  them.  Totally  worthless,  it  is  true,  and  even 
hideous  and  poisonous,  if  men  have  no  souls.  But  without  sOul, 
alas  what  winnowing-machine  in  human  elections,  can  be  of  avail? 
We  cannot  get  along  without  soul ;  we  stick  fast,  the  mouhiftillest 
spectacle :  a:nd  salt  itself  will  not  save  us  ! 

On  the  morrow  morning,  accordingly,  our  Thirteen  set  forth ; 
or  rather  our  Prior  and  Eleven ;  for  Samson,  as  geneml  servant  ot 
the  party,  has  to  linger,  settling  many  things.  At  length  he  too 
gets  upon  the  road ;  and,  'caiTying  the  sealed  Paper  in  a  leather 
pouch  hung  round  his  neck ;  a.nd  froocum  hajulans  in  ulnis*  (thanks 
to  thee  Bozzy  Jocelin),  'his  frock-skirts  looped  over  his  elbow,* 
showing  substantial  stem -works,  tramps  stoutly  along.  Away 
across  the  Heath,  not  yet  of  Newmarket  and  hoi-se -jockeying; 
across  your  Fleam-dike  and  DeviFs-dike,  no  longer  useful  as  a 
Merciiam  East-Anglian  bouudaiy  or  bulwark:  continually  towards 
Waltham,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  s  House  there,  for  his 
Migesly  is  in  that.  Brother  Samson,  as  pm*se-bearer,  has  the 
reckoning  always,  when  there  is  one,  to  pay ;  *  delays  are  numeiv 
ous,'  progi'css  none  of  the  swiftest. 

But,  in  the  solitude  of  the  Convent,  Destiny  thus  big  and  in  her 
biiihtime,  what  gossiping,  what  babbling,  what  dreaming  of  dreams ! 
The  secret  of  the  Three  our  electoral  elders  alone  know:  some  Ab- 
bot we  shall  h«ve  to  govern  us ;  but  which  Abbot,  O  which !  One 
Monk  discerns  In  a  vision  of  the  night-watches,  that  we  shall  get' 
an  Abbot  of  our  own  body,  without  needing  to  demilr :  a  prophet 
appealed  to  him  clAd  all  in  white;  and  said,  *'  Ye  shall  have  one  o^ 
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yours,  and  he  will  rage  among  you  like  a  wolf,  saviel  ul  lupui." 
Verily ! — ^tlien  which  of  c  urs?  Another  Monk  now  dreams :  ho  lia8 
seen  clearly  which ;  a  certain  Figure  taller  by  head  and  shoulders 
than  the  other  two,  dressed  in  alb  and  pallium,  and  with  the  atti- 
tude of  one  about  to  fight; — ^which  tall  Figure  a  wise  Editor  would 
nither  not  name  at  this  stage  of  the  business !  Enough  that  the 
vision  is  true :  that  Saint  Edmund  himself,  pale  and  awful,  seemed 
lo  lise  from  his  Shrine,  with  naked  feet,  and  say  audibly,  "  He, 
ilUf  shall  veil  my  feet ;"  which  part  of  the  vision  also  proves  true. 
Such  guessing,  visioning,  dim  perscrutation  of  the  momentous 
fiitin*e:  the  veiy  clothmakers,  old  women,  all  townsfolk  speak 
of  it,  *  and  more  than  once  it  is  reported  in  St.  Edmundsbury, 
This  one  is  elected ;  and  then.  This  one  and  That  other/  Who 
knows  ? 

But  now,  sure  enough,  at  Woltham  '  on  the  Second  Sunday  of 
Quadragesima,*  which  Dryasdust  declares  to  mean  the  22d  day  of 
Fiibmaiy,  year  1182,  Thirteen  St.  Edmundsbury  Monks  are,  at  last, 
seen  processioning  towai'ds  the  Winchester  Manorhouse ;  and  in 
some  high  Presence-chamber,  and  Hall  of  State,  get  access  to 
Henry  II.  in  all  his  gloiy.  Wliat  a  Hall, — ^not  imaginary  in  the 
least,  but  entirely  real  and  indisputable,  though  so  extremely  dim 
to  us;  sunk  in  the  deep  distances  of  Night!  The  Winchester 
Manorhouse  has  fled  bodily,  like  a  Dream  of  the  old  Night ;  not 
Dryasdust  himself  can  show  a  wreck  of  it.  House  and  peoplo, 
royal  and  episcopal,  lords  and  varlets,  where  ai'e  they?  Why  thsn, 
I  say.  Seven  Centuries  off;  sunk  so  far  in  the  Night,  thcro  they 
are;  peep  through  the  blankets  of  the  old  Night,  and  thou  wilt 
see !  King  Henry  himself  is  visibly  there,  a  vivid,  noble-looking 
man,  with  grizzled  beard,  in  glitteiing  uncertain  costume;  witlx 
earls  round  him,  and  bishops  and  dignitaries,  in  the  like.  The 
Hall  is  large,  and  has  for  one  thing  an  altar  near  it, — chapel  and 
altar  adjoining  it;  but  what  gilt  seats.  cai*ved  tables,  carpeting  of 
nishcloth,  what  arras-hangings,  and  huge  fire  of  logs : — alas,  it  has 
Human  Life  in  it;  and  is  not  that  the  grand  miracle,  in  what  hang- 
ings or  costume  soever? — 

The  Dominus  Rex,  benignantly  receiving  our  Thirteen  with  their 
obeisance,  and  graciously  declaring  that  he  will  strive  to  act  for 
God's  honour,  and  the  Church's  good,  commands, '  by  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Geoffrey  the  Chancellor,' — Oalfridm  CanoellarhtSt 
Henry's  and  the  Fair  Rosamond's  authentic  Son  present  here ! — 
commands,  '*  That  they,  the  said  Thirteen,  do  now  withdraw,  and 
fix.  upon  Three  from  their  own  Monastery."  A  work  soon  done;  the 
Three  hanging  ready  round  Samson's  neck,  in  that  leather  pouob 
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of  his.    Breaking  the  seal,  we  find  the  names, — what  think  ye  of« 
it,  ye  higher  dignitaries,  thou  indolent  Prior,  thou  Willehuus  Sa 
crista  with  the  red  bottle-nose? — the  names,  in  tliis  order:  of 
Samson  Subaaorista,  of  Koger  the  distressed  Cellarer,   of  Hugo 
Tertim-Prior. 

The  higher  dignitaries,  all  omitted  here,  *  flush  suddenly  rod  ii 
the  face ;'  but  have  nothing  to  say.  One  curious  fact  and  questioi. 
ceitainly  is,  How  Hugo  Third- Prior,  who  was  of  the  electoral  com- 
mittee, came  to  nominate  himself  as  one  of  the  Three  ?  A  curious 
fact,  which  Hugo  Third-Prior  has  never  yet  entirely  explained,  that 
I  know  of! — However,  we  return,  and  report  to  tlie  King  our  Three 
names;  merely  altering  tlie  order;  putting  Samson  last,  as  lowest, 
of  all.  The  King,  at  recitation  of  our  Three,  asks  us :  "  Who  ai-e 
they  ?  Were  they  born  in  my  domain  ?  Totally  unknown  to  mc ! 
You  must  nominate  three  others."  Whereupon  Willelmus  Sacrista 
says,  **0m*  Prior  must  be  named,  quia  caput  nostrum  est,  being  al- 
ready our  head.'*  And  the  Prior  responds,  Willelmus  Sacrista  is 
a  fit  man,  bonus  vir  est" — for  all  his  rod  nose.  Tickle  me,  Toby, 
and  1*11  tickle  thee!  Venerable  Dennis  too  is  named;  none  in  his 
conscience  can  say  nay.  There  are  now  Six  on  om-  List.  **  Well," 
said  the  King,  "  they  have  done  it  swiftly,  they !  Deus  est  cum  eis.** 
The  Monks  withdraw  again;  and  Majesty  revolves,  for  a  little,  witli 
his  Pares  and  Episoopi^  Lords  or  *  Law-wards*  and  Soul-Overseera, 
the  thoughts  of  the  royal  breast.  The  Monks  wait  silent  in  an 
outer  room. 

In  short  while,  they  ai*e  next  ordered.  To  add  yet  another  three; 
but  not  from  their  own  Convent;  from  other  Convents,  "for  the 
honoui'  of  my  kingdom."  Here, — what  is  to  be  done  here?  We 
will  demur,  if  need  be !  We  do  name  three,  however,  for  the 
nonce :  the  Prior  of  St.  Faith's,  a  good  Monk  of  St.  Neot's,  a  good 
Monk  of  St.  Alban's ;  good  men  all ;  all  made  abbots  and  digni- 
taries since,  at  this  hour.  There  ai*e  now  Nine  upon  our  List. 
What  the  thoughts  of  the  Dominus  Rex  may  be  faither  ?  The 
Dominus  Hex,  thanking  graciously,  sends  out  word  that  we  shall 
now  strike  ofi'  three.  The  three  strangers  are  instantly  struck  off. 
Willelmus  Sacrista  adds,  that  he  will  of  his  own  accord  decline, — 
a  touch  of  grace  and  respect  for  the  Sacrosanota,  even  in  Willelmus ! 
The  King  then  orders  us  to  stiike  off  a  couple  more;  then  yet  one 
more :  Hugo  Third-Prior  goes,  and  Boger  CeUerarius,  and  venerable 
Monk  Dennis; — and  now  there  remain  on  our  List  two  only,  Sam- 
son Subsacrista  and  the  Prior. 

Which  of  these  two?  It  were  hai-d  to  say, — by  Monks  who  may 
get  themselves  foot-gyved  and  thrown  into  limbo,  for  speaking  I 
We  humbly  request  that  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Geoffrey 
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the  Ghancellor  may  again  enter,  and  help  us  to  decide.  "  Which 
do  you  want?"  asks  the  Bishop.    Venerable  Dennis  made  a  speech, 

*  commending  the  pei-soas  of  the  Prior  and  Samson;  but  always 

*  in  the  coimer  of  his  discourse,  in  anyulo  sui  sermonis,  brought  Sam- 
'  son  in.'  "  I  see !"  said  the  Bishop ;  **  We  ai*e  to  understand  that 
yom*  Prior  is  somewhat  remiss ;  that  you  want  to  have  him  you  ctdl 
Samson  for  Abbot."  "  Either  of  them  is  good,"  said  venerable  Den- 
nis, almost  trembling;  "but  we  would  have  the  better,  if  it  pleased 
God."  **  Which  of  the  two  do  you  want?"  inquires  the  Bishop 
pointedly.  "  Samson  !"  answered  Dennis ;  "  Samson !"  eclioed  all 
of  the  rest  that  durst  speak  or  echo  anything :  and  Samson  is  ro- 
poited  to  the  King  accordingly.  His  Majesty,  advising  of  it  for 
a  moment,  orders  that  Samson  be  brought  in  with  the  other 
Twelve. 

The  King's  Majesty,  looking  at  us  somewhat  sternly,  then  says: 
*'You  present  to  me  Samson;  I  do  not  know  him:  had  it  been 
your  Prior,  whom  I  do  know,  I  should  have  accepted  him :  how- 
ever, I  will  now  do  as  you  wish.  But  have  a  care  of  yourselves. 
By  the  true  eyes  of  God,  per  veros  oculos  Dei,  if  you  manage  badly, 
I  will  be  upon  you !"  Samson,  therefore,  steps  forward,  kisses  the 
King's  feet;  but  swiftly  rises  erect  again,  swiftly  turns  towards  the 
altar,  uplifting  with,  the  other  Twelve,  in  clear  tenor-note,  the  Fifty- 
first  Psalm,  *  Miserere  mei  DeuSy 

'After thy  loving-kindneBS,  Lord, 
Have  mercy  opon  mef 
with  film  voice,  firm  step  and  head,  no  change  in  his  countenance 
whatever.  "By  God's  eyes,"  said  the  King,  "that  one,  I  think, 
will  govern  the  Abbey  well."  By  the  same  oath  (charged  to  your 
Msgesty's  account),  I  too  am  precisely  of  that  opinion !  It  is  some 
while  since  I  fell  in  vnih  a  likeUer  man  anywhere  than  this  new 
Abbot  Samson.  Long  life  to  him,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  him  as  Abbot ! 

Thus,  then,  have  the  St.  Edmundsbury  Monks,  without  express 
ballot-box  or' other  good  winnowing-machine,  contrived  to  accom« 
plish  the  most  important  social  feat  a  body  of  men  can  do,  to  ^vin- 
now  out  the  man  that  is  to  govern  them :  and  truly  one  sees  not 
that,  by  any  winnowing-machine  whatever,  they  could  have  done  rt 
better.  O  ye  kind  Heavens,  there  is  in  every  Nation  and  Commu- 
nity afiUetti  a  wisest,  bravest,  best;  whom  could -we  find  and  make 
King  over  us,  all  were  in  very  truth  well ; — the  best  that  God  and 
Nature  had  i>dnnitted  u»  to  make  it  1  By  what  art  discover  him  ? 
Will  tke  Heavens  in  theur  pity  teach  us  no  art ;  for  our  need  of  him 
it'gveatr    ■•  •'■        ■ 
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Ballot-boxes,  Reform  Bills,  winnowing-machines :  all  these  art 
good,  or  are  not  so  good ; — alas,  brethren,  bow  eon  these,  I  say, 
be  other  than  inadequate,  be  other  than  failures,  melancholy  to 
behold  ?  Dim  all  souls  of  men  to  the  divine,  the  high  and  awftil 
meaning  of  Human  Worth  and  Truth,  we  shall  never,  by  all  the 
machinery  in  Birmingham,  discover  the  True  and  Worthy.  It  is 
written, '  if  we  are  ourselves  valets,  there  shall  exist  no  hero  for 
us;  we  shall  not  know  the  hero  when  we  see  him;* — ^we  shall 
take  the  quack  for  a  hero;  and  cry,  audibly  through  all  ballot- 
boxes  and  machinery  whatsoever,  Thou  art  he ;  be  thou  King  over 
us! 

What  boots  it?  Seek  only  deceitful  Speciosity,  money  with 
gilt  carriages, '  fame'  with  newspaper-paragraphs,  whatever  name 
it  bear,  you  will  find  only  deceitful  Speciosity;  godlike  Reality 
%vill  be  forever  far  from  you.  The  Quack  shall  be  legitimate  in- 
evitable King  of  you ;  no  eai*th1y  machineiy  able  to  exclude  the 
Quack.  Ye  shall  be  bom  thralls  of  the  Quack,  and  suffer  under 
him,  till  yom*  hearts  are  near  broken,  and  no  French  Revolution 
or  Manchester  InsiuTCction-,  or  partial  or  universal  volcanic  com- 
bustions and  explosions,  never  so  many,  can  do  more  than  '  change. 
thejigure  of  yoiu:  Quack;'  the  essence  of  him  remaining,  for  a  time., 
and  times. — "How  long,  0  Prophet?"  say  some,  with  a  rather 
melancholy  sneer.  Alas,  ye  M/iprophetic,  ever  till  this  come  about: 
Till  deep  miseiy,  if  nothing  softer  will,  have  diiven  you  out  of 
your  Speciosities  into  your  Sincerities ;  and  you  find  that  thei*o 
cither  is  a  Godlike  in  the  world,  or  else  ye  are  an  uuintelligiblo 
madness;  that  there  is  a  God,  as  well  as  a  Mammon  and  aD.evil, 
and  a  Genius  of  Luxuries  and  canting  Dilettantisms  and  Vain 
Shows !  How  long  that  will  be,  compute  for  yourselves.  My  un- 
happy brothers ! — 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ABBOT  SAMSON. 

So  then  the  bells  of  St.  Edmundsbury  clang  out  one  and  all,  and 
in  church  and  chapel  the  organs  go :  Convent  and  Town,  and  all 
the  west  side  of  Suffolk,  are  in  gala ;  knights,  viscounts,  weavers, 
spinners,  the  entire  population,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
the  very  sockmen  with  their  chubby  infants, — out  to  have  a  holi- 
day, and  see  the  Iiord  Abbot  anive!  And  there  is  'stripping 
barefoot'  of  the  Lord  Abbot  at  the  Gate,  and  solemn  leading  of 
him  in  to  the  High  Altar  and  Shrine ;  with  sudden  *  silence  of  all 
the  bells  and  organs,'  as  we  kneel  in  deep  prayer  there ;  and  again 
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with  outburst  of  all  the  bells  and  organs,  and  loua  Te  Deum  from 
the  geueiul  human  windpipe;  and  speeches  by  the  leading  vis* 
count,  and  giving  of  tlie  kiss  of  brotherhood ;  the  whole  wound  up 
with  popular  games,  and  dinner  within  doors  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sti'oug,  plus  quam  miUe  comedentibus  in  gaudio  viagno. 

In  such  manner  is  the  selfsame  Samson  once  again  returning 
to  us,  welcomed  on  this  occasion.  He  that  went  away  with  his 
frock-sldrtR  looped  over  his  arm,  comes  back  liding  high;  sud- 
denly made  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  this  world.  Reflective  readers 
will  admit  that  here  was  a  trial  for  a  man.  Yesterday  a  poor  men- 
dicant, allowed  to  possess  not  above  two  shillings  of  money,  and 
Avithout  authority  to  bid  a  dog  run  for  him,  this  man  today  finds 
himself  a  Dmninus  Abbas,  miti*ed  Peer  of  Parliament,  Lord  of 
manorhouses,  fai*ms,  manors,  and  wide  lands ;  a  man  with  '  Fifty 
Knights  under  him,'  and  dependent,  swiftly  obedient  multitudes 
of  men.  It  is  a  change  greater  than  Napoleon's ;  so  sudden  withal. 
As  if  one  of  the  Ghandos  day-drudges  had,  on  awakening  some 
morning,  found  that  he  overnight  was  become  Duke !  Let  Samson 
mth  his  dear-beaming  eyes  see  into  that,  and  discern  it  if  he  can. 
We  shall  now  get  the  measure  of  him  by  a  new  scale  of  inches, 
considerably  more  rigorous  than  the  former  was.  For  if  a  noblo 
soul  is  rendered  tenfold  beautifuUer  by  victory  and  prosperity, 
springing  now  mdiant  as  into  his  own  due  element  and  sun-throno ; 
an  ignoble  one  is  rendered  tenfold  and  hundredfold  uglier,  piti- 
fuller.  Whatsoever  vices,  whatsoever  weaknesses  were  in  the  man, 
the  parvenu  will  show  us  them  enlarged,  as  in  the  solar  micixh 
BCopOv  into  frightful  distortion.  Nay,  how  many  mere  seminal  prin- 
ciples of  vice,  hitherto  all  wholesomely  kept  latent,  may  we  now 
see  unfolded,  as  in  the  solar  hothouse,  into  gi'owth,  into  huge  uni- 
vei'sally-conspicuous  luxuriance  and  development ! 

But  is  not  this,  at  any  rate,  a  singulai*  aspect  of  what  pohtical 
and  social  capabilities,  nay  let  us  say  what  depth  and  opulence  of 
ti-ue  social  vitality,  lay  in  those  old  bai'barous  ages.  That  the  fit 
Governor  could  be  met  with  under  such  disguises,  could  be  recog- 
nised and  laid  hold  of  under  such  ?  Here  he  is  discovered  \vith  a 
maximum  of  two  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  a  leather  scrip  round 
his  neck ;  trudging  along  the  highway,  his  frock-skirts  looped  over 
his  ai-m.  They  think  this  is  he  neveilheless,  tlie  ti-ue  Governor; 
and  he  proves  to  be  so.  Brethren,  have  we  no  need  of  discovering 
time  Governors,  but  will  sham  ones  forever  do  for  us?  These 
wei-e  absurd  superstitious  blockheads  of  Monks ;  and  we  ai'e  en- 
lightened Tenpound  Fmuchisers,  without  taxes  on  knowledge! 
Where,  I  say,  are  our  superior,  are  our  similar  or  at  all  comparable 
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discoveries?  We  also  have  eyes,  or  ought  to  have ;  we  liave  hust- 
ings, telescopes ;  we  have  Hghts,  link-lights  and  rush-lights  of  an 
enlightened  free  Press,  huiming  and  dancing  everywhere,  as  in  a 
universal  torch-dance ;  singeing  j^our  whiskers  as  you  traverse  the 
puhlic  thoroughfares  in  town  and  country.  Great  souls,  true  Go- 
vernors, go  about  under  all  manner  of  disguises  now  as  then. 
Such  telescopes^  such  enlightenment, — and  such  discovery !  How 
comes  it,  I  say ;  how  comes  it  ?  Is  it  not  lamentable ;  is  it  not 
even,  in  some  sense,  amazing  ? 

Alas,  the  defect,  as  we  must  often  urge  and  again  urge,  is  less 
a  defect  of  telescopes  than  of  some  eyesight.  Those  superstitious 
blockheads  of  tlie  Twelfth  Century  had  no  telescopes,  but  they 
had  still  an  eye ;  not  ballot-boxes ;  only  reverence  for  Worth,  ab- 
hoirence  of  Unwoi-th.  It  is  the  way  with  all  barbaiians.  Thus 
Mr.  Sale  informs  me,  the  old  Arab  Tribes  would  gather  in  liveliest 
gattdeamus,  and  sing,  and  kindle  bonfires,  and  wreathe  crowns  of 
honour,  and  solemnly  thank  the  gods  that,  in  their  Tribe  too,  a 
Poet  had  shown  himself.  As  indeed  they  well  might ;  for  what 
usefuller,  I  say  not  nobler  and  heavenlier  thing  could  the  gods, 
doing  their  very  kindest,  send  to  any  Tribe  or  Nation,  in  any  time 
or  circumstances?  I  declare  to  thee,  my  afflicted  quack-ridden 
brother,  in  spite  of  thy  astonishment,  it  is  very  lamentable !  We 
English  find  a  Poet,  as  brave  a  man  as  has  been  made  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  anywhere  under  the  Sun;  and  do  we  kindle  bon- 
fires, or  thank  the  gods  ?  Not  at  all.  We^  taking  due  counsel  of 
it,  set  the  man  to  gauge  ale-barrels  in  the  Burgh  of  Dumfnes;  and 
pique  ourselves  on  our  *  patronage  of  genius.' 

Genius,  Poet :  do  we  know  what  these  words  mean  ?  An  in- 
spired Soul'  once  more  vouchsafed  us,  direct  from  Nature's  own 
great  fire-heart,  to  see  the  Tinith,  and  speak  it,  and  do  it ;  Nature's 
own  sacred  voice  heard  once  more  athwart  the  dreary  boundless 
element  of  hearsaying  and  canting,  of  twaddle  and  poltrooneiy,  if 
which  the  bewildered  Eartli,  nigh  perishing,  has  lost  its  tray.  Hear 
once  more,  ye  bewildered  benighted  mortals ;  listen  once  again 
to  a  voice  from  the  inner  Jjight-sea  and  Flame-sea,  Nature's  and 
Tnith's  own  heart ;  know  the  Fact  of  your  Existence  what  it  is, 
put  away  the  Cant  of  it  which  it  is  not ;  and  knowing,  do,  and  let 
it  be  well  with  you ! — 

George  the  Third  is  Defender  of  something  we  call  *the  Faith* 
in  those  years ;  George  the  Third  is  head  charioteer  of  the  Desti- 
nies of  England,  to  guide  them  through  the  gulf  of  French  Revo- 
lutions, American  Independences ;  and  Robert  Bums  is  Ganger 
of  ale  in  Dumfries.  It  is  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell.  The  physiog- 
nomy of  a  world  now  verging  towai-ds  dissolution,  reduced  now  to 
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spasms  and  death-throes,  lies  pictured  in  that  one  fact, — which 
astonishes  nobody,  except  at  me  for  being  astonished  at  it.  The 
fruit  of  long  ages  of  confirmed  Valethood,  entirely  confiimed  as 
into  a  Law  of  Nature ;  cloth-worship  and  quack- worship :  entirely 
confirmed  Valethood, — which  will  have  to  unconfirm  itself  again ; 
God  knows,  with  difficulty  enough  ! — 

Abbot  Samson  had  found  a  Convent  all  in  dilapidation ;  rain 
beating  through  it,  material  rain  and  metaphorical,  from  all  quai*- 
ters  of  the  compass.  Willelmus  Sacrista  sits  drinking  nightly, 
and  doing  mere  taeenda.  Our  larders  are  reduced  to  leannesp, 
Jew  harpies  and  unclean  creatures  our  puiTeyors ;  in  our  basket 
is  no  bread.  Old  women  with  their  distaffs  rush  out  on  a  dis- 
tressed Cellarer  in  shiill  Chartism.  *  You  cannot  stir  abroad  but 
Jews  and  Christians  pounce  upon  you  with  unsettled  bonds;* 
debts  boundless  seemingly  as  the  National  Debt  of  England. 
For  four  years  our  new  Lord  Abbot  never  went  abroad  but  Jew 
creditors  and  Christian,  and  all  manner  of  creditors,  were  about 
him  ;  driving  him  to  veiy  despair.  Our  Prior  is  remiss ;  our  Cel- 
larers, officials  ai*e  remiss,  our  monks  are  remiss :  what  man  is  not 
remiss  ?  Front  this,  Samson,  thou  alone  art  there  to  front  it ;  it 
is  thy  task  to  front  and  fight  this,  and  to  die  or  kill  it.  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  thee  ! 

To  our  antiquarian  interest  in  poor  Jocelin  and  his  Convent, 
where  the  whole  aspect  of  existence,  the  whole  dialect,  of  thought, 
of  speech,  of  activity,  is  so  obsolete,  strange,  long-vanished,  thci*o 
now  superadds  itself  a  mild  glow  of  human  interest  for  Abbot 
Samson ;  a  real  pleasure,  as  at  sight  of  man*s  work,  especially  of 
governing,  which  is  man's  highest  work,  done  well.  Abbot  Sam- 
son had  no  experience  in  governing;  had  sei-ved  no  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  governing, — alas,  only  the  hardest  appren- 
ticeship to  that  of  obeying.  He  had  never  in  any  court  given 
vadium  or  pJegium,  says  Jocelin ;  hai'dly  ever  seen  a  court,  when  he 
was  set  to  preside  in  one.  But  it  is  astonishing,  continues  Joce- 
lin, how  soon  he  learned  the  ways  of  business ;  and,  in  all  sort  of 
affairs,  became  expert  beyond  others.  Of  the  many  persons  offer- 
ing him  their  service, '  he  retained  one  Knight  skiUed  in  taking 
vadia  and  plegia  ;*  and  within  the  year  was  himself  well  skilled. 
Nay,  by  and  by,  the  Pope  appoints  him  Justiciary  in  certain 
causes ;  the  King  one  of  his  new  Circuit  Judges  :  official  Osbert 
18  heard  saying,  "  That  Abbot  is  one  of  your  shrewd  ones,  disputa- 
inr  est ;  if  he  go  on  as  he  begins,  he  will  cut  out  every  lawyer 
ofus!"! 

>  Joeelini  Chronica,  p.  25. 
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Why  hot?  What  is  to  hinder  this  Samson  from  governiog? 
There  is  in  him  what  far  transcends  all  apprenticeships;  in  the 
man  himself  tliere  exists  a  model  of  governing,  something  to  go- 
vern hy !  There  exists  in  him  a  heai't-abliorrence  of  whatever  is 
ineoherenti  pusillanimous,  unveracioiis, — Uiat  is  to  say,  cliaotio, 
tifigovemed ;  :of  the  Devil,  not  of  God.    A  man  of  this  kind  cannot 

•help  govei-ning!  He  has  the  living  ideal  of  a  governor  in  him; 
and  the  incessant  necessity  of  struggling  to  unfold  the  same  out 
of  him.  Not  the  Devil  or  Chaos,  for  any  wages,  will  he  serve ; 
no,  this  man  is  the  bom  servant  of  Another  than  them.  Alas, 
how  little  avail  all  api>renticc8hips,  when  there  is  in  your  governor 
himself  what  we  may  well  call  nothing  to  govern  by :  nothing  ;— 
a  general  gray  twilight,  looming  with  shapes  of  expediencies,  par* 

:  liamentary .  traditions,  division -lists,  election -funds,  leading-arti- 
cles ;  this,  with  what  of  vulpine  alertness  and  adroitness  soever, 
is  not  much  1 

But  indeed  what  say  we,  apprenticesliip  ?  Had  not  this  Sam- 
son sen'ed,  in  his  way,  a  right  good  apprenticeship  to  governing ; 
namely,  the  harshest  slave-apprenticeship  to  obeying !  Walk  this 
world  with  no  friend  in  it  but  God  and  St.  Edmund,  you  will 
either  fall  into  the  ditch,  or  leani  a  good  many  things.  To  learn 
obeying  is  the  fundamental  art  of  governing.  How  much  would 
many  a  Serene  Highness  have  learned,  had  he  traveUed  through 
the  world  with  water-jug  and  empty  wallet,  sine  omni  expetua;  and, 
at  his  victorious  return,  sat  down  not  to  newspaper-paitigraphs 
and  city-illuminations,  but  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund's  Shrine  to 
shackles  and  bread  and  water!  He  that  cannot  be  servant  of 
many,  will  never  be  master,  time  guide  and  deliverer  of  many ; — 
that  is  the  meaning  of  true  mastership.    Had  not  the  Monk-life 

.  extraordinary  *  political  capabilities'  in  it ;  if  not  imitable  by  us, 
yet  enviable?  Heavens,  had  a  Duke  of  Logwood,  now  rolling 
sumptuously  to  his  place  in  the  Collective  Wisdom,  but  himself 
happened  to  plough  daily,  at  one  time,  on  seven-and-sixpence  a 
week,  with  no  out- door  relief, — what  a  light,  unquenchable  bj' 
logic  and*  statistic  and  arithmetic,  would  it  have  thrown  on  several 
things  for  him ! 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  we  will  agree  •with  ihe  judicious  Mi's. 
Glass :  •  First  catch  your  haro !'  Fii-st  get  your  man ;  all  is  got : 
he  can  learn  to  do  all  things,  frqm  making  boots,  to  decreeing 
judgments,  governing  communities ;  and  will  do  them  like  a  man. 
Catch  your  no-man, — alas,  have  you  not  caught  the  terriblest  Tap- 
tar  in  the  world  !  Perhaps  all  the  terribler,  the  quieter  and  gen- 
tJer  he  looks.  For  the  mischief  that  one  blockhead,  that  every 
blockhead  does,  in  a  world  so  feracious,  teeming  with  endless 
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rosalts  as  ours,  no  ciphering  will  sum  up.  The  quack  bootmaker 
is  consideiuble ;  as  corn-cutters  can  testify,  and  despci*ato  men 
i*educcd  to  buckskin  and  list-shoes.  But  the  quack  piicst,  quack 
high-pnest,  the  quack  king !  Why  do  not  all  just  citizens  i*ush, 
half-fi-antic,  to  stop  him,  as  they  would  a  conflagi'ation  ?  Surely 
a  just  citizen  is  admonished  by  God  and  his  own  Soul,  by  all 
rsilent  and  ailiculate  voices  of  this  Univei*se,  to  do  what  in  hvn 
lies  towards  relief  of  this  poor  blockhead-quack,  and  of  a  world 
that  groans  under  liim.  Run  swftly ;  relieve  him, — ^were  it  even 
by  extinguishing  him !  For  all  things  have  gi*o>vn  so  old,  tinder- 
diy,  combustible;  and  he  is  more  ruinous  than  conilagi'ation. 
Sweep  liim  dotctif  at  least ;  keep  him  stiictly  within  tlio  hcaith : 
he  ^vill  then  cease  to  be  conflagi'ation ;  he  will  then  become  use- 
ful, more  or  less,  as  culinary  fire.  Fire  is  the  best  of  seiTants ; 
but  what  a  master !  This  poor  blockhead  too  is  bora  for  uses : 
why,  elevating  him  to  mastership,  will  you  make  a  conflagration, 
a  parish-curae  or  world-curse  of  him  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

GOVERNMENT. 

How  Abbot  Samson,  giving  his  new  subjects  seriatim  the  kiss  of 
fJEitherhood  in  the  St.  Edmund sbuiy  chapterhouse,  proceeded  with 
cautious  energy  to  set  about  reforming  then*  di^ointed  distracted 
way  of  life ;  how  he  managed  with  his  Fifty  rough  MUites  (Fouda] 
Knights),  with  his  lazy  Farmei-s,  remiss  refractory  Monks,  with 
Pope's  Legates,  Viscounts,  Bishops,  Kings ;  how  on  all  sides  he 
laid  about  him  like  a  man,  and  putting  consequence  on  pi<emiss, 
and  evei7where  the  saddle  on  the  right  hoi-se,  struggled  inces- 
santly to  educe  organic  method  out  of  lazily  feimenting  wreck, — 
tlie  cai-eful  reader  will  discei*n,  not  without  true  interest,  in  tliese 
pages  of  Jocelin  Boswell.  In  most  antiquaiian  quaint  costume, 
not  of  gai-ments  alone,  but  of  thought,  word,  action,  outlook  and 
position,  the  substantial  figure  of  a  man  with  eminent  nose,  busby 
brows  and  clear -Hashing  eyes,  his  russet  beard  growing  daily 
gi-ayer,  is  visible,  engaged  in  tme  govei-ning  of  men.  It  is  beauti- 
ful how  the  chiysalis  goveraing-soul,  shaking  off  its  dusty  sloupfh 
and  prison,  staits  foi-th  winged,  a  tnie  royal  soul !  Our  new  Al)- 
bot  has  a  right  honest  unconscious  feeling,  without  insolence  as 
without  feai'  or  flutter,  of  what  he  is  and  what  otliers  are.  A 
coui*age  to  quell  the  proudest,  an  honest  pity  to  encourage  the 
humblest.    Withal  there  is  a  noble  reticence  in  this  Lord  Abbot: 
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imioh  yam  unieason  lio  heons ;  lays  up  without  resi)onso.  He  is 
not  there  to  expect  reARon  and  nobleness  of  others  ;  he  is  there  to 
give  them  of  his  own  reason  and  nobleness.  Is  he  not  their  ser- 
vant, as  we  said,  who  can  suffer  from  tliem,  and  for  them ;  bear 
the  burden  their  poor  spindle-limbs  totter  and  stagger  under;  and 
in  virtue  thereof  govern  them,  lead  them  out  of  weakness  into 
strength,  out  of  defeat  into  victory ! 

One  of  the  first  Herculean  Labours  Abbot  Samson  undertook, 
or  the  very  first,  was  to  institute  a  strenuous  review  and  radical 
refonn  of  his  economics.  It  is  the  iirst  labour  of  every  governing 
man,  from  Paterfamilias  to  Dominus  Rex.  To  get  the  rain  thatched 
out  from  you  is  the  preliminary  of  whatever  farther,  in  the  way  of 
speculation  or  of  action,  you  may  mean  to  do.  Old  Abbot  Hugo's 
budget,  as  we  saw,  had  become  empty,  filled  with  deficit  and  wind. 
To  see  his  account-books  clear,  be  delivered  from  those  ravening 
flights  of  Jew  and  Chiistian  creditors,  pouncing  on  kim  like  ob 
scene  harpies  wherever  he  showed  face,  was  a  necessity  for  Abbot 
Samson. 

On  the  morrow  after  his  instalment,  he  brings  in  a  load  of 
money -bonds,  all  duly  stamped,  sealed  with  this  or  the  other 
Convent  Seal :  frightful,  immanageablc,  a  bottomless  confusion  of 
Convent  fmance.  There  they  are; — but  there  at  least  they  all 
are ;  all  tliat  shall  be  of  tliem.  Our  Lord  Abbot  demands  thai 
all  the  official  seals  in  use  among  us  be  now  produced  and  deli- 
vered to  him.  Three-and-thirty  seals  turn  up ;  are  straightway 
broken,  and  shall  seal  no  more :  the  Abbot  only,  and  tliose  duly 
authorised  by  him  shall  seal  any  bond.  There  are  but  two  ways 
of  paying  debt :  increase  of  industry  in  raising  income,  inciease 
of  thrift  in  laying  it  out.  With  iron  energy,  in  slow  but  steady 
undeviating  pei'severance,  Abbot  Samson  sets  to  work  in  both 
directions.  His  troubles  are  manifold  :  cunning  niilites,  unjust 
bailiffs,  lazy  sockmen,  he  an  inexperienced  Abbot ;  relaxed  lazy 
monks,  not  disinclined  to  mutiny  in  mass :  but  continued  vigil- 
ance,  rigorous  method,  what  we  call  '  the  eye  of  the  master,'  work 
wonders.  The  clear-beaming  eyesight  of  Al)bot  Samson,  steadfast, 
severe,  all-penetrating, — it  is  like  Fiat  lux  in  that  inorganic  waste 
whirlpool ;  penetrates  graduallj'  to  all  nooks,  and  of  the  chaos 
makes  a  kosmos  or  ordered  world  ! 

He  arranges  eveiywhere,  struggles  unweariedly  to  airange, 
and  place  on  some  intelligible  footing,  the  '  affairs  and  dues,  res 
ac  redditusy  of  his  dominion.  The  Lakenheath  eels  cease  to  breed 
squabbles  between  human  beings ;  the  penny  of  reapsilver  to  ex- 
plode into  the  streets  the  Female  Chartism  of  St.  Edmundsbury. 
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These  and  innumerable  greater  things.  \V"T'resoever  Disorder 
may  stand  or  lie,  let  it  hare  a  care ;  hcra  is  the  man  that  has 
declared  war  with  it,  that  never  will  make  peace  with  it.  Man  is 
tJie  Missionary  of  Order ;  he  is  the  servant  not  of  the  Devil  and 
Chaos,  but  of  God  and  the  Universe!  Let  all  sluggards  and 
cowards,  remiss,  false-spoken,  unjust,  and  otherwise  diabohc  per- 
sons have  a  care :  this  is  a  dangerous  man  for  them.  He  has  a 
mild  grave  face ;  a  thoughtful  sternness,  a  son-owful  pity :  but 
there  is  a  terrible  flash  of  anger  in  him  too ;  lazy  monks  often 
haA-e  to  miuinur,  **  Savit  ut  lupm.  He  ra^jes  like  a  wolf;  was  not 
our  Dream  true  !**  *  To  repress  and  hold-in  such  sudden  anger 
he  was  continually  careful,'  and  succeeded  well : — right,  Samson ; 
that  it  may  become  in  thee  as  noble  ceuti'al  heat,  fruitful,  strong, 
beneficent ;  not  blaze  out,  or  the  seldomest  possible  blaze  out,  as 
wasteful  volcanoism  to  scorch  and  consume  1 

"  We  must  first  creep,  and  gradually  leam  to  walk,"  had  Abbot 
Samson  said  of  himself,  at  starting.  In  four  years  he  has  become 
a  great  walker;  striding  prosperously  along;  diiving  much  before 
him.  In  less  than  four  yeai*s,  says  Jocelin,  the  Convent  Debts 
were  all  liquidated  :  the  hai-py  Jews  not  only  settled  with,  but 
banished,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of  the  BannaUitca  (Liberties,  Ban- 
lieue)  of  St.  Edmundsbury, — so  has  the  King's  M«gesty  been  per- 
suaded to  permit.  Farewell  to  you,  at  any  rate;  let  us,  in  no 
extremity,  apply  again  to  you !  Aimed  men  mai'ch  them  over  tlio 
borders,  dismiss  them  under  stern  penalties, — sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  all  that  shall  again  harbour  them  here :  there  were 
many  dry  eyes  at  their  departure. 

New  life  enters  eveiywhere,  springs  up  beneficent,  the  Incu- 
bus of  Debt  once  rolled  away.  Samson  hastes  not ;  but  neiUier 
does  he  pause  to  rest.  This  of  the  Finance  is  a  life-long  business 
with  him ; — Jocelin's  anecdotes  are  filled  to  weariness  with  it.  As 
indeed  to  Jocelin  it  was  of  very  primaiy  interest. 

But  Ave  have  to  record  also,  with  a  lively  satisfaction,  that 
spiritual  rubbish  is  as  little  tolerated  in  Samson's  Monastery  as 
material.  With  due  rigour,  Willelmus  Sacrista,  and  his  bibations 
and  tacenda  are,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  softly,  yet  irrevocably 
put  an  end  to.  The  bibations,  namely,  had  to  end ;  even  the 
building  where  they  used  to  be  carried  on  was  razed  from  the  soil 
of  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  '  on  its  place  grow  rows  of  beans :'  Wil- 
lelmus himself,  deposed  fi*om  the  Sacristy  and  all  ofiices,  retires 
into  obscurity,  into  absolute  taciturnity  unbroken  thenceforth  to 
tills  hour.  Whether  the  poor  Willelmus  did  not  still,  by  secret 
channels,  oooasionally  get  some  slight  wetting  of  vinous  or  alcoholio 
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liquor, — now  grown,  in  a  manner,  indispensable  to  the  poor  man? 
Jocelin  hints  not ;  one  knows  not  how  to  hope,  what  to  hope ! 
But  if  he  did,  it  was  in  silence  and  darkness ;  with  an  ever-present 
feeling  tliat  teetotalisin  was  his  only  true  course.  Drunken  dis- 
solute Monks  are  a  class  of  persons  who  had  better  keep  out  of 
Abbot  Samson's  way.  Savit  ut  lupus ;  was  not  the  Dream  tme ! 
murmured  many  a  Monk.  Nay  llanulf  de  Glanville,  Justiciai-y  in 
Chief,  took  umbrage  at  him,  seeing  these  stiict  ways ;  and  watched 
farther  with  suspicion :  but  discerned  graduall}'  tliat  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  that  there  was  much  the  opposite  of  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ABBOT  8  WAYS. 

Abbot  Sajison  showed  no  extraordinaiy  favour  to  the  Monks  who 
had  been  his  familiars  of  old ;  did  not  promote  them  to  offices, — 
ftwi  esMut  idond,  unless  they  chanced  to  be  fit  men!  Whence 
great  discontent  among  certain  of  these,  who  had  contributed  to 
maJie  him  Abbot :  reproaches,  open  and  secret,  of  his  being  *  un- 
grateful, hard-tempered,  unsocial,  a  Norfolk  barrator  and  pcUtene- 
rws,* 

Indeed,  except  it  were  for  idoneiy  '  fit  men,*  in  all  kinds,  it  was 
hard  to  say  for  whom  Abbot  Samson  had  much  favour.  He  loved 
his  kindred  well,  and  tenderly  enough  acknowledged  the  poor 
part  of  tliem ;  with  the  rich  part,  who  in  old  days  had  never 
acknowledged  him,  ho  totally  refused  to  have  any  business.  But 
even  the  former  he  did  not  pi-omote  into  offices;  finding  none 
of  them  idonei.    *  Some  whom  he  thought  suitable  he  put  into 

*  situations  in  his  own  household,  or  made  keepers  of  his  countiy 

*  places :  if  tliey  behaved  ill,  ho  dismissed  thoni  without  hope  of 

*  return.*  In  his  promotions,  nay  almost  in  his  benefits,  you 
would  have  said  there  was  a  certain  impartiality.     *  The  official 

*  person  who  had,  by  Abbot  Hugo's  order,  put  the  fetters  on  him 

*  at  his  retmn  fi*om  Italy,  was  now  suppoi-ted  with  food  and  clothes 
'  to  the  end  of  his  days  at  Abbot  Samson's  expense.' 

Yet  he  did  not  forget  benefits ;  far  the  reverse,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  paying  them  at  his  own  cost.  How  pay  them 
at  the  public  cost ; — how,  above  all,  by  setting  fire  to  the  pubhc,  as 
we  said ;  clapping  '  conflagrations'  on  the  pubhc,  which  the  ser- 
vices of  blockheads,  non-idoneif  intrinsically  are!  He  was  right 
willing  to  remember  friends,  when  it  could  be  done.  Take  these 
inatauces :  *  A  certain  chaplain  who  had  maintained  him  at  the 
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*  Schools  of  Paris  by  the  sale  of  holy  water,  qtuesiu  aqua  henediota, 

*  — ^to  this  j?ood  chaplain  he  did  give  a  vicarage,  adequate  to  the 

*  comfortable  siistenrMice  of  him/    *  The  Son  of  Elias  too,  that  is, 

*  of  old  Abbot  Hugo's  Cupbearer,  coming  te  do  homage  for  his 

*  Father's  land,  our  Lord  Abbot  said  to  him  in  full  court:  "  I  have, 

*  for  these  seven  years,  put  off  taking  thy  homage  for  the  land 

*  which  Abbot  Hugo  gave  thy  Father,  because  that  gift  was  to  the 

*  damage  of  Elmswell,  and  a  questionable  one :  but  now  I  must 

*  profess  myself  overcome ;  mindful  of  the  kindness  thy  Father  did 

*  me  when  I  was  in  bonds ;  because  he  sent  me  a  cup  of  tlie  very 
'  wine  his  master  had  been  drinking,  and  bade  me  be  comforted 

*  in  God." ' 

*  To  Magister  "Walter,  son  of  Magister  William  de  Dice,  who 

*  wanted  the  vicarage  of  Chevington,  he  answered :  **  Thy  Father 
'  was  Master  of  the  Schools ;  and  when  I  was  an  indigent  elerimUt 

*  he  granted  me  freely  and  in  charity  an  entrance  to  his  School, 

*  and  opportunity  of  learning ;  wherefore  I  now,  for  the  sake  of 
'  God,  grant  to  thee  what  thou  askest." '  Or  lastly,  take  this  good 
instance, — and  a  glimpse,  along  with  it,  into  long-obsolete  times : 

*  Two  Milites  of  Risby,  Willelm  and  Norman,  being  adyudged  in 

*  Court  to  come  under  his  mercy,  in  misericordia  ^juiy  for  a  certain 
veiy  considei-able  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  '  he  tlius  addressed 

*  them  publicly  on  the  spot:  "  When  I  was  a  Cloister-monk,  I  was 

*  once  sent  to  Durham  on  business  of  our  Church ;  and  coming 
'  home  again,  Uie  dark  night  caught  me  at  Hisby,  and  I  had  to  beg 
'  a  lodging  tlicre.  I  went  to  Dominus  Nonnan's,  and  h^  gave  me 
'  a  flat  refusal.  Going  then  to  Dominus  Willelm's,  and  begging 
'  hospitality,  I  was  by  him  honourably  received.    The  twenty  shil- 

*  lings  therefore  of  mercy,  I,  without  mercy,  will  exact  from  Domi 

*  nus  Nonnan ;  to  Dominus  Willelm,  on  the  other  liand,  I,  witli 

*  thanks,  will  wholly  remit  the  said  sum."  '  Men  know  not  always 
to  whom  they  refuse  lodgings ;  men  have  lodged  Angels  un- 
awares ! — 

It  is  clear  Abbot  Samson  had  a  talent;  he  had  learned  to  judrje 
better  than  liawyers,  to  manage  better  than  bred  Bailiffs : — a  tal'»nt 
shining  out  indisputable,  on  whatever  side  you  took  him.     '  An 

*  eloquent  man  he  was.'^ays  Jocelin,  *  both  in  French  and  Jiatiii  ; 
'  but  intent  more  on  tlie  substance  and  method  of  what  was  to  be 

*  said,  than  on  the  ornamental  way  of  saying  it.    He  could  I'ead 

*  English  Manuscripts  veiy  e\e^,KDt\y,elegantis8ime:  he  was  wont  to 
'  preach  to  the  people  in  the  English  tongue,  though  according  to 

*  the  dialect  of  Norfolk,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  wherefore 
'  indeed  he  had  caused  a  Pulpit  to  be  erected  in  our  Church  both 
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*  for  ornament  of  the  same,  and  for  the  use  of  his  audiences.' 
There  preached  he,  according  to  the  dialect  of  Norfolk :  a  man 
worth  going  to  hear. 

That  he  was  a  just  clear-heai'ted  man,  this,  as  the  basis  of  all 
time  talent,  is  presupposed.  How  can  a  man,  without  cleai*  vision 
in  his  heart  first  of  all,  have  any  clear  vision  in  the  head  ?  It  is 
impossible!  Abbot  Samson  was  one  of  the  justest  of  judges;  in- 
sisted on  understaudmg  the  case  to  the  bottom,  and  then  swiftly 
decided  without  feud  or  favour.  For  which  reason,  indeed,  the 
Dominus  Rex,  seai'ching  for  such  men,  as  for  hidden  treasure  and 
healing  to  his  distressed  realm,  had  made  him  one  of  the  new  Itin- 
ei-ant  Judges, — such  as  continue  to  this  day.  "  My  curse  on  that 
Abbot's  court,"  a  suitor  was  heard  imprecating,  ''MaUdicta  sit  curia 
istius  Abbati^t  where  neither  gold  nor  silver  can  help  me  to  con- 
found my  enemy  !*'  And  old  fiiendships  and  all  connexions  for- 
gotten, when  you  go  to  seek  an  office  from  him !  "A  Idnless  loon," 
as  the  Scotch  said  of  Cromwell's  new  judges, — intent  on  mere  in- 
different fair-play ! 

Eloquence  in  thi*ee  languages  is  good ;  but  it  is  not  the  best. 
To  us,  as  already  hinted,  the  Lord  Abbot's  eloquence  is  less  admu*- 
able  than  his  tneloquence,  his  great  invaluable  *  talent  of  silence !' 

*  "  Deus,  Deus"  said  the  Lord  Abbot  to  me  once,  when  he  heai'd 

*  the  Convent  were  muimuiing  at  some  act  of  his,  "  I  have  much 
'  need  to  remember  that  Dream  they  had  of  me,  that  I  was  to 

*  mge  among  tliem  like  a  wolf.  Above  all  earthly  things  I  dread 
'  their  driving  me  to  do  it.    How  much  do  I  hold  in,  and  wink  at ; 

*  I'aging  and  shuddering  in  my  own  secret  mind,  and  not  outwai'dly 

*  at  all  \"    He  would  boast  to  me  at  other  times :  "  This  and  that  I 

*  have  seen,  this  and  that  I  have  heard ;  yet  patiently  stood  it." 

*  He  had  this  way,  too,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  man, 

*  that  he  affectionately  loved  many  persons  to  whom  he  never  or 

*  hardly  ever  showed  a  countenance  of  love.  Once  on  my  venturing 

*  to  expostulate  witli  him  on  the  subject,  he  reminded  me  of  Solo* 

*  mon :  "  Many  sons  I  have ;  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  smile  on 

*  them."    He  would  sufier  faults,  damage  from  his  servants,  and 

*  know  what  he  suffered,  and  not  speak  of  it ;  but  I  think  the  rca- 

*  son  was,  he  waited  a  good  time  for  speaking  of  it,  and  in  a  wiso 

*  way  amending  it.   He  intimated,  openly  in  chapter  to  us  all,  that 

*  he  would  have  no  eavesdropping :  '*  Let  none,"  said  he,  "  come  to 

*  me  secretly  accusing  another,  unless  he  will  publicly  stand  to  the 

*  same ;  if  he  come  otherwise,  I  will  openly  proclaim  the  name  of 
'  him.  I  wish,  too,  that  every  Monk  of  you  have  free  access  to  mc, 

to  speak  of  your  needs  or  grievances  when  you  will."  ' 
The  kinds  of  people  Abbot  Samson  liked  worst  were  these  three: 
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*  Mendaoest  ebriosi,  verboiit  Liars,  drunkards,  and  wordy  oi  windy 

*  persons ;' — not  good  kinds,  any  of  them !  He  also  much  condem- 
ned '  pei-sons  given  to  murmur  at  their  meat  or  drink,  especially 

*  Monks  of  that  disposition.'  We  remark,  from  the  very  first,  his 
Btiict  anxious  order  to  his  servants  to  provide  handsomely  for 
hospitaUty,  to  guard  *  above  all  things  that  there  be  no  shabbiness 

*  in  die  matter  of  meat  and  drink ;  no  look  of  mean  pai*simony,  in 
'  novitate  meat  at  the  beginning  of  my  Abbotship  ;'  and  to  tlie  last 
he  maintains  a  due  opulence  of  table  and  equipment  for  othei*s : 
but  he  is  himself  in  the  highest  degiee  indifferent  to  all  such 
things. 

•  Sweet  milk,  houey,  and  other  naturally  sweet  kinds  of  food, 

*  were  what  he  profen-ed  to  eat :  but  he  had  this  virtue,*  says  Joco- 
lin,  '  he  never  changed  the  dish  (ferculumj  you  set  before  him,  be 

*  what  it  might.     Once  when  I,  still  a  novice,  happened  to  be 

*  waiting  table  in  the  refectory,  it  came  into  my  head'  (rogue  that 
1  was !)  *  to  try  if  this  were  true ;  and  I  thought  I  would  place 

*  before  him  fiferculuin  that  would  have  dis])leased  any  other  per- 

*  son,  the  very  platter  being  black  and  broken.  But  he,  seeing  it, 
'  was  as  one  ihat  saw  it  not :  and  now  some  little  delay  taking 

*  place,  my  heart  smote  me  that  I  had  done  this ;  and  so,  snatch- 

*  ing  up  tlie  platter  (discuit),  I  changed  both  it  and  its  contents  for 
'  a  better,  and  put  down  that  instead ;  which  emendation  he  was 

*  angi-y  at,  and  rebuked  me  for,* — the  stoical  monastic  man !    *  For 

*  the  first  seven  yeai*s  he  had  commonly  four  sorts  of  dishes  on  his 

*  table;  afterwai'ds  only  three,  except  it  might  be  presents,  or  veni- 

*  son  from  his  o\vn  pai*ks,  or  fishes  from  his  ponds.   And  if,  at  any 

*  time,  he  had  guests  living  in  his  house  at  the  request  of  some 

*  great  person,  or  of  some  friend,  or  had  public  messengei-s,  or 

*  had  harpera  {citharcedos),  or  any  one  of  that  sort,  he  took  the  first 

*  opportunity  of  shifting  to  another  of  his  Manor-houses,  and  so 

*  got  rid  of  such  supei-fluous  individuals,'* — very  prudently,  I 
think. 

As  to  his  parks,  of  these,  in  the  general  repair  of  buildings, 
general  improvement  and  adornment  of  the  St.  Edmund  Domains, 

*  he  had  laid  out  several,  and  stocked  them  with  animals,  retaining 

*  a  proper  huntsman  with  hounds :  and,  if  any  guest  of  gi*eat  quality 

*  were  there,  our  Lord  Abbot  with  his  Monks  would  sit  in  sonio 

*  opening  of  the  woods,  and  see  the  dogs  run ;  but  he  himself  never 

*  meddled  with  hunting,  that  I  saw.*^ 

*  In  an  opening  of  the  woods ;' — for  the  country  was  still  dork 
with  wood  in  those  days ;  and  Scotland  itself  still  rustled  shaggy 

*  Jooelini  CJirouica,  p.  81.  '  Ibid,  p,  21« 
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Rtid  leafy,  like  a  damp  blaok  Amerioan  Forest,  with  cleared  spots 
and  spaces  here  and  there.  Dryasdust  advances  several  absurd 
hypotheses  as  to  the  insensible  but  almost  total  disappearance  of 
these  woods;  the  thick  wi-eck  of  which  now  lies  aspeatt  sometimes 
with  huge  hcart-of-oak  timber  logs  imbedded  in  it,  on  many  a 
height  and  hollow.  The  simplest  reason  doubtless  is,  that  by  in- 
crease of  husbandly,  there  was  increase  of  cattle ;  increase  of  hun- 
ger for  gi*een  spring  food ;  and  so,  more  and  more,  the  new  seed- 
lings got  yearly  eaten  out  in  April ;  and  the  old  trees,  having  only 
a  certain  lengUi  of  life  in  them,  died  gi*adually,  no  man  heeding  it, 
and  disappeared  into  peat. 

A  son'owful  waste  of  noble  wood  and  umbrage !  Yes, — but  a 
very  common  one;  the  coui-se  of  most  things  in  this  world.  Mona- 
chism  itself,  so  rich  and  fruitful  once,  is  now  all  rotted  into  peat ; 
lies  sleek  and  buried, — and  a  most  feeble  bog-grass  of  Dilettantism 
all  the  crop  we  reap  from  it !  That  also  was  frightful  waste ;  per- 
haps among  the  saddest  our  England  ever  saw.  Why  mil  men 
destroy  noble  Forests,  even  when  in  pai-t  a  nuisance,  in  such 
reckless  ii-auner ;  turning  loose  four-footed  cattle  and  Henry-the- 
Eighths  into  them !  The  fifth  pai-t  of  our  English  soil,  Diyasdust 
computes,  lay  consecrated  to  *  spiritual  uses,'  better  or  worse ;  so- 
lemnly set  apai*t  to  foster  spiritual  growth  and  culture  of  the  soul, 
by  the  methods  then  known :  and  now — it  too,  like  the  four-fifths, 
fostei's  what?    Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  what  I 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  abbot's  troubles. 

The  troubles  of  Abbot  Samson,  as  he  went  along  in  this  absteml 
ous,  reticent,  rigorous  way,  were  more  than  tongue  can  tell.  The 
Abbot's  mitre  once  set  on  his  head,  he  knew  rest  no  more.  Double, 
double  toil  and  trouble ;  that  is  the  life  of  all  governora  that  really 
govern:  not  the  spoil  of  victory,  only  the  glorious  toil  of  battle  can 
be  theirs.  Abbot  Samson  found  all  men  more  or  less  headstrong, 
irrational,  prone  to  disorder;  continually  threatening  to  prove  un- 
govemable. 

His  lazy  Monks  gave  him  most  trouble.  *  My  heai-t  is  tortured,* 
said  he,  *  till  we  get  out  of  debt,  cor  meum  cruciatum  est.*  Your  heart, 
indeed; — ^but  not  altogether  oursl  By  no  devisable  method,  or 
none  of  three  or  four  that  he  devised,  oould  Abbot  Samson  get  these 
Monks  of  his  to  keep  their  accounts  straight ;  but  always,  do  as  he 
might,  the  Oellcrarius  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  in  a  coil,  in  a  flat 
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deficit, — verging  again  towards  debt  and  Jews.  The  Lord  Abbot 
at  last  declai-es  sternly  lie  mil  keep  our  accounts  too  himself;  will 
appoint  an  officer  of  his  own  to  see  our  Celleraiius  keep  them. 
Mui-mui'S  thereupon  among  us:  Was  the  like  over  heard?  Our 
Cellerarius  a  cipher;  the  very  Townsfolk  know  it:  subsannatio  et 
derisio  iunuUt  we  have  become  a  laughingstock  to  mankind.  The 
Norfolk  barrator  and  paltener! 

And  consider,  if  the  Abbot  found  such  difficulty  in  the  mere 
economic  department,  how  much  in  more  complex  ones,  in  spiri- 
tual ones  perhaps !  He  wears  a  stem  calm  face ;  raging  and  gnash- 
ing teeth,  fremens  and  frendens,  many  times,  in  the  secret  of  his 
mind.  Withal,  however,  there  is  a  noble  slow  persevemnce  in 
him ;  a  strength  of  *  subdued  rage'  calculated  to  subdue  most 
things :  always,  in  the  long-run,  he  contiives  to  gain  his  point. 

Murmurs  from  the  Monks,  meanwhile,  cannot  fail;  ever  deeper 
murmurs,  new  grudges  acciunulating.  At  one  time,  on  slight  cause, 
some  drop  making  the  cup  run  over,  they  burst  into  open  mutiny : 
the  Cellarer  mil  not  obey,  prefers  an-est  on  bread  and  water  to 
obeying;  the  Monks  thereupon  strike  work;  refuse  to  do  the  re- 
gulai*  chanting  of  the  day,  at  least  the  younger  pai*t  of  them  with 
loud  clamoui*  and  uproai*  refuse : — Abbot  Samson  has  withdi'awn 
to  another  residence,  acting  only  by  messengers :  tlie  awful  report 
circulates  through  St.  Kdmundsbuiy  that  the  Abbot  is  in  danger 
of  being  murdered  by  the  Monks  with- their  knives!  How  wilt 
thou  appease  this.  Abbot  Samson!  Return;  for  the  Monastery 
seems  near  catching  fire ! 

Abbot  Samson  returns;  sits  in  his  Thalamus  or  inner  room, 
hurls  out  a  bolt  or  two  of  excommunication  :  lo,  one  disobedient 
Monk  sits  in  limbo,  excommunicated,  with  foot-shackles  on  him, 
all  day ;  and  three  more  our  Abbot  has  gyved  '  with  the  lesser  sen- 
tence, to  stiike  feai*  into  the  others !'  Let  the  othera  think  with 
whom  they  have  to  do.  The  othei-s  think;  and  fear  enters  into 
them.    '  On  tlie  morrow  morning  we  decide  on  humbling  ourselves 

*  before  the  Abbot,  by  word  and  gesture,  in  order  to  mitigate  his 
'  mind.    And  so  accordingly  was  done.    He,  on  the  other  side, 

*  replying  with  much  humility,  yet  always  alleging  his  own  justice 

*  and  turning  the  blame  on  us,  when  he  saw  that  we  were  con- 
'  quei'ed,  became  himself  conquered.  And  bursting  into  tears,  per- 
*fu8us  laohrymis,  he  swore  that  he  had  never  grieved  so  much  for 
'  anything  in  the  world  as  for  this,  first  on  his  own  account,  and 

*  then  secondly  and  chiefly  for  the  public  scandal  which  had  gone 
'  abroad,  that  St  Edmund's  Monks  were  going  to  kill  their  Abbot. 

*  And  when  he  had  nanuted  how  he  went  away  on  pui^poso  till 
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*  his  anger  should  cool,  repeating  this  word  of  the  philosopher,  "  I 

*  would  have  taken  vengeance  on  thee,  had  not  I  been  angry,"  he 

*  ai'ose  weeping,  and  embraced  each  and  all  of  us  with  the  kiss  of 

*  peace.  He  wept;  we  all  wept:*^ — ^what  a  picture !  Behave  bet- 
ter, ye  remiss  Monks,  and  thank  Heaven  for  such  an  Abbot ;  or 
know  at  least  that  ye  must  and  shall  obey  him. 

Wora  down  in  this  manner,  with  incessant  toil  and  tribulation, 
Abbot  Samson  had  a  sore  time  of  it;  his  giizzled  hair  and  beard 
grew  daily  gi-ayer.  Those  Jews,  in  the  first  four  years,  had  *  visi- 
bly emaciated  him :'  Time,  Jews,  and  the  task  of  Governing,  will 
make  a  man's  beard  very  gray !    *  In  twelve  years,*  says  Jocelin, 

*  our  Lord  Abbot  had  grown  wholly  white  as  snow,  totus  ejfioUur 

*  albus  aicut  nix*  White  atop,  like  the  granite  mountains: — ^but  his 
dear-beaming  eyes  still  look  out,  in  their  stem  clearness,  in  their 
sorrow  and  pity;  the  heai-t  within  him  remains  unconquered. 

Nay  sometimes  there  are  gleams  of  hilarity  too ;  little  snatches 
of  encouragement  granted  even  to  a  Governor.    '  Once  my  Lord 

*  Abbot  and  I,  coming  down  from  London  through  the  Forest,  I 

*  inquired  of  an  old  woman  whom  we  came  up  to,  Whose  wood  this 

*  was,  and  of  what  manor;  who  the  master,  who  the  keeper?* — ^All 
this  I  knew  very  well  beforehand,  and  my  Lord  Abbot  too,  Bozzy 
that  I  was !    But  '  the  old  woman  answered,  The  wood  belonged 

*  to  the  new  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's,  was  of  the  manor  of  Harlow, 

*  and  the  keeper  of  it  was  one  Amald.    How  did  he  behave  to  the 

*  people  of  the  manor?  I  asked  farther.    She  answered  that  he 

*  used  to  be  a  devil  incaiTiate,  dcmvon  vivus,  an  enemy  of  God,  and 
'  flayer  of  the  peasants'  skins,' — skinning  them  like  live  eels,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is :  '  but  that  now  he  dreads  the  new  Abbot, 
'  knowing  him  to  be  a  wise  and  sharp  man,  and  so  treats  the  people 

*  reasonably,  tractat  homines  pacifice'  Whereat  the  Lord  Abbot/<w- 
tu8  est  hUariSt — could  not  but  take  a  triumphant  laugh  for  himself; 
and  determines  to  leave  that  Harlow  manor  yet  unmeddled  with, 
for  a  while.* 

A  brave  man,  strenuously  fighting,  fails  not  of  a  little  triumph, 
now  and  then,  to  keep  him  in  heart.  Everywhere  we  tiy  at  least 
to  give  the  adversary  as  good  as  he  biings ;  and,  with  swift  force 
or  slow  watchful  manoeuvre,  extinguish  this  and  the  other  sole- 
cism, leave  one  solecism  less  in  God's  Creation;  and  so  proceed 
with  our  battle,  not  slacken  or  surrender  in  it!  The  Fifty  feudal 
Knights,  for  example,  were  of  uigust  greedy  temper,  and  cheated 
us,  in  the  Installation-day,  often  knights'-fees ; — ^but  they  know  now 
whether  that  has  profited  them  aught,  and  I  Jocelin  know.  Our 
1  JooeUni  Chronica,  p.  86.  ^  Ibid.  p.  24. 

L  L 
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Lord  Abbot  for  the  moment  had  to  endure  it,  and  say  nothing 
but  he  watched  his  time. 

Look  also  how  my  Lord  of  Clare,  coming  to  claim  his  undue 
'  debt*  in  the  Court  at  Witham,  with  barons  a&d  appai-atus,  gets  a 
Rowland  for  his  Oliver!  Jocelin  shall  repoi*t:  'The  Earl,  crowded 
'  round  (constipatus)  with  many  barons  and  men-at-aims,  Earl  Al- 

*  beiic  and  others  standing  by  him,  said,  **  That  his  bailiffs  had 

*  given  him  to  underatand  they  were  wont  annually  to  receive  for 
'  his  behoof,  from  the  Hundred  of  Risebridge  and  the  bailiffs 

*  thereof,  a  sum  of  five  shillings,  which  sum  was  now  uujustly  held 
'  back;"  and  he  alleged  faiiher  that  his  predecessors  had  been  in- 

*  feft,  at  the  Conquest,  in  the  lands  of  Alfrio  son  of  Wisgai*,  who 
'  was  Lord  of  that  Hundred,  as  may  be  read  in  Domesday  Book 

*  by  all  persons. — The  Abbot,  reflecting  for  a  moment,  without  stir- 
'  ring  from  his  place,  made  answer:  "A  wonderfid  deficit,  my  Lord 

*  Earl,  this  that  thou  mentionest !  King  Edward  gave  to  St.  £d- 
'  mund  that  entire  Hundred,  and  confirmed  the  same  witli  his 

*  Chai-ter ;  nor  is  there  any  mention  there  of  those  five  shillings. 
'  It  ^vill  behove  thee  to  say,  for  what  service,  or  on  what  gi'ound 

*  thou  cxactest  those  five  shillings."  Whereupon  the  Earl,  con 
'  suiting  with  his  followers,  replied,  That  he  had  to  carry  the  Ban- 

*  ner  of  St.  Edmund  in  war-time,  and  for  this  duty  the  five  shillings 

*  were  his.  To  which  the  Abbot:  "  Certainly,  it  seems  inglorious, 
'  if  so  gi-eat  a  man,  Earl  of  Clare  no  less,  receive  so  small  a  gift  for 
'  such  a  service.    To  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  it  is  no  unbearable 

*  burden  to  give  five  shillings.  But  Roger  Earl  Bigot  holds  himself 
'  duly  seised,  and  asserts  that  he  by  such  seisin  has  the  office  of 

*  carrying  St.  Edmund's  Banner;  and  he  did  carry  it  when  the  Eail 
'  of  Leicester  and  his  Flemings  were  beaten  at  Fomham.  Then 
'  again  Thomas  de  Mendham  says  that  the  right  is  his.  When  you 
'  have  made  out  with  one  anotiier,  that  this  right  is  thine,  come 
'  then  and  claim  the  five  shillings,  and  I  will  promptly  pay  them !" 
'  Whereupon  the  Earl  said,  He  would  speak  with  Earl  Roger  his 

*  relative ;  and  so  the  matter  cfpU  dUationem,'  and  lies  undecided 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Abbot  Samson  answers  by  word  or  act, 
in  this  or  the  like  pregnant  manner,  having  justice  on  his  side,  in- 
numerable persons:  Pope's  Legates,  King's  Viscounts,  Canterbuiy 
Archbishops,  Cellarers,  Sochemanni ; — and  leaves  many  a  solecism 
extinguished. 

On' the  whole,  however,  it  is  and  remains  sore  work.    *One 

*  time,  during  my  chaplaincy,  I  ventured  to  say  to  him :  '*  Domime,  I 
'  heard  thee,  this  night  after  matins,  wakeftil,  and  sighing  deeply, 
'  Vidde  nupirantem,  contrary  to  thy  usual  wont."  He  answered : 
'  **  No  wonder.    Thou,  son  Jocelin,  shareet  in  my  good  things,  in 
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'  food  and  drink,  in  riding  and  suoh  like;  but  thou  little  thinl^evt 
'  concerning  the  management  of  House  and  Family,  the  various 

*  and  arduous  businesses  of  the  Pastoral  Care,  which  harass  me, 
'  and  make  my  soul  to  sigh  and  be  anxious."    Whereto  I,  lifting 

*  up  my  hands  to  Heaven :  "  From  such  anxiety,  Omnipotent  Mer- 

*  ciful  Lord  deliver  me!" — I  have  heai'd  the  Abbot  say,  If  he  had 
'  been  as  he  was  before  he  became  a  Monk,  and  could  have  any- 

*  where  got  five  or  six  marcs  of  income,'  some  three  pound  ten  of 
yearly  revenue,  *  whereby  to  support,  himself  in  the  schools,  he 

*  would  never  have  been  Monk  nor  Abbot.  Another  time  he  said 
with  an  oath.  If  he  had  known  what  a  business  it  was  to  govern 
the  Abbey,  he  would  rather  have  been  Almoner,  how  much  rather 

*  Keeper  of  the  Books,  than  Abbot  and  Lord.    That  latter  office  he 
'  said  he  had  always  longed  for,  beyond  any  other.    Quis  talia  ere- 

deret*  concludes  Jooelin, '  Who  can  believe  such  things  ?* 
Three  pound  ten,  and  a  life  of  Literature,  especially  of  quiet 
Literature,  without  copyright,  or  world -celebrity  of  literary- ga- 
zettes,— ^yes,  thou  brave  Abbot  Samson,  for  thyself  it  had  been 
better,  easier,  perhaps  also  nobler !  But  then,  for  thy  disobedient 
Monks,  unjust  Viscounts ;  for  a  Domain  of  St.  Edmund  overgrown 
with  Solecisms,  human  and  other,  it  had  not  been  so  well.  Nay 
neither  could  thy  Literatui'e,  never  so  quiet,  have  been  easy.  Lite- 
mture,  when  noble,  is  not  easy ;  but  only  when  ignoble.  Litera- 
ture too  is  a  quarrel,  and  internecine  duel,  with  the  whole  World 
of  Darkness  that  lies  without  one  and  within  one ; — rather  a  hai*d 
fight  at  times,  even  with  the  three  pound  ten  secure.  Thou,  there 
where  thou  ait,  wrestle  and  duel  along,  cheeifully  to  the  end ;  and 
make  no  remarks  I 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Of  Abbot  Samson's  public  business  we  say  little,  tliough  that  also 
was  great.  He  had  to  judge  the  people  as  Justice  Errant,  to 
decide  in  weighty  arbitrations  and  public  controversies ;  to  equip 
his  mUitsSt  send  them  duly  in  war-time  to  the  King ; — strive  every 
way  that  the  Commonweal,  in  his  quai*tcr  of  it,  take  no  damage. 

Once,  in  the  confused  days  of  Lackland's  usiirpation,  while 
Coeur-de-Lion  was  away,  our  brave  Abbot  took  helmet  himself, 
having  first  ezoommunicated  all  that  should  favour  Lackland ;  and 
led  his  men  in  person  to  the  siege  of  Windleshora,  what  we  now 
call  Windsor;  where  Lackland  had  entrenched  himself,  the  centre 
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of  infinite  confusions;  some  Beform  Bill,  then  as  now,  being 
greatly  needed.  There  did  Abbot  Samson  'fight  the  battle  of 
reform/ — ^with  other  ammonition,  one  hopes,  than  '  tremendous 
cheering*  and  such  like !  For  these  things  he  was  called  '  the 
magnanimous  Abbot.' 

He  also  attended  duly  in  his  place  in  Pai'liament  de  arduis 
regni;  attended  especially,  as  in  arduUnmOt  when  *the  news  reached 
London  that  King  Richard  was  a  captive  in  Germany/  Here 
'  while  all  the  barons  sat  to  consult,'  and  many  of  them  looked 
blank  enough, '  the  Abbot  started  forth,  prosiUit  coram  omnibus^  in 
'  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  said,  That  he  was  ready  to  go  and  ' 
'  seek  his  Lord  the  King,  either  clandestinely  by  subterfuge  (in 
'  tapinagio),  or  by  any  other  method ;  and  search  till  he  foimd  him, 
'  and  got  certain  notice  of  him ;  he  for  one !  By  which  word/  says 
Jocelin, '  he  acquired  great  praise  for  himself,' — unfeigned  com- 
mendation from  the  Able  Editors  of  that  age. 

By  which  word; — and  also  by  which  d^ed :  for  the  Abbot  actu- 
ally went '  with  rich  gifts  to  the  King  in  Germany  ;'^  Usui-per  Lack- 
land being  first  rooted  out  from  Windsor,  and  the  King  s  peace 
somewhat  settled. 

As  to  these  *  nch  gifts,'  however,  we  have  to  note  one  thing : 
In  all  England,  as  appeared  to  the  Collective  Wisdom,  there  was 
not  like  to  be  treasure  enough  for  i*ansoming  King  Richai'd ;  in 
which  extremity  certain  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy,  Justiciarii  ad  Scao- 
cariuniy  suggested  that  St.  Edmund's  Shrine,  covered  with  thick 
gold,  was  still  untouched.  Could  not  it,  in  this  extremity,  be 
peeled  off,  at  least  in  pai*t ;  under  condition,  of  coui-se,  of  its  being 
replaced,  when  times  mended?  The  Abbot,  starting  plumb  up, 
86  erigensy  answered  :  "  Know  ye  for  cei-tain,  that  I  will  in  nowise 
do  this  thing ;  nor  is  there  any  man  who  could  force  me  to  con- 
sent thereto.  But  I  will  open  the  doors  of  the  Church :  Let  him 
that  likes  enter;  let  him  that  dares  come  forward!"  Emphatic 
words,  which  created  a  sensation  round  the  woolsack.  For  the 
Justiciaries  of  the  Soaccarium  answered,  *  with  oaths,  each  for  him- 

*  self:  "I  won't  come  forward,  for  my  share;  nor  will  I,  nor  II 
'  The  distant  and  absent  who  oflfended  him.  Saint  Edmund  has 
'  been  known  to  punish  fearfully ;  much  more  will  he  those  close 

*  by,  who  lay  violent  hands  on  his  coat,  and  would  strip  it  oSV* 

*  These  things  being  said,  the  Shiine  was  not  meddled  with,  nor 

*  any  ransom  levied  for  it.** 

For  Lords  of  the  Treasujy  have  in  all  times  their  impassable 
jmiits,  be  it  by  *  force  of  public  opinion*  or  otherwise ;  and  in  those 
1  Jooelini  Chronioa,  pp.  89,  40.  *  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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days  a  Heavenly  Awe  overshadowed  and  encompassed,  as  it  still 
ought  and  must,  all  earthly  Business  whatsoever. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HENRT  OF  ESSEX. 

Of  St.  Edmund's  fearful  avengements  have  they  not  the  remark- 
ablest  instance  still  before  their  eyes  ?  He  that  will  go  to  Read- 
ing Monastery  may  find  there,  now  tonsured  into  a  moumftU 
penitent  Monk,  the  once  proud  Heniy  Earl  of  Essex;  and  discern 
how  St.  Edmund  punishes  terribly,  yet  with  mercy !  This  Narra* 
tive  is  too  significant  to  be  omitted  as  a  document  of  the  Time. 
Our  Lord  Abbot,  once  on  a  visit  at  Reading,  heard  the  particulars 
from  Henry's  own  mouth;  and  thereupon  charged  one  of  his 
monks  to  wiite  it  down ; — as  accordingly  the  Monk  has  done,  in 
ambitious  rhetoiical  Latin ;  inserting  the  same,  as  episode,  among 
Jocelin's  garrulous  leaves.  Read  it  here ;  with  ancient  yet  with 
modem  eyes. 

Henry  Eai*l  of  Essex,  standard-beai'er  of  England,  had  high 
places  and  emoluments ;  had  a  haughty  high  soul,  yet  with  vaiious 
flaws,  or  rather  with  one  many-branched  flaw  and  crack,  running 
through  the  texture  of  it.  For  example,  did  he  not  treat  Gilbert 
de  Cereville  in  the  most  shocking  manner  ?  He  cast  Gilbert  into 
prison ;  and,  with  chains  and  slow  toi-ments,  wore  the  life  out  of 
him  there.  And  Gilbei't's  crime  was  understood  to  be  only  that 
of  innocent  Joseph :  the  Lady  Essex  was  a  Potiphar's  Wife,  and 
had  accused  poor  Gilbert !  Other  cracks,  and  bmnches  of  that 
widespread  flaw  in  tlie  Standaid-bearer's  soul  we  could  point  out : 
but  indeed  the  main  stem  and  trunk  of  all  is  too  visible  in  this. 
That  he  had  no  right  reverence  for  the  Heavenly  in  Man, — that 
far  from  showing  due  reverence  to  St.  Edmund,  he  did  not  even 
show  him  common  justice.  Wliile  otheiis  in  tlie  Eastern  Counties 
were  adoiiiing  and  enlai'ging  with  rich  gifts  St.  Edmund's  resting- 
place,  which  had  become  a  city  of  refuge  for  many  things,  this 
Earl  of  Essex  flatly  defrauded  him,  by  violence  or  quirk  of  law, 
of  five  shillings  yearly,  and  converted  said  sum  to  his  own  poor 
uses  I  Nay,  in  another  case  of  litigation,  the  unjust  Standard- 
bearer,  for  his  own  profit,  asserting  that  the  cause  belonged  not 
to  St.  Edmund's  Court,  but  to  his  in  Lailand  Hundred,  *  involved 

•  us  in  ti-avellings  and  innumerable  expenses,  vexing  the  servants 

*  of  St.  Edmund  for  a  long  tract  of  time.*    In  short,  he  is  without 
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reyerence  for  the  Heavenly,  this  Standard-bearer;  reyeres  only  the 
Earthly,  Gold-coined ;  and  has  a  most  morbid  lamentable  flaw  in 
the  texture  of  him.    It  cannot  come  to  good. 

Accordingly,  the  same  flaw,  or  St.-Vitus'  tic,  manifests  itself 
ere  long  in  another  way.  In  the  year  1167,  he  went  with  his 
Standard  to  attend  King  Henry,  our  blessed  Sovereign  (whom  toe 
saw  afterwards  at  Waltham),  in  his  Wai*  with  the  Welsh.  A  some- 
what disastrous  War ;  in  which  while  King  Henry  and  his  force 
were  struggling  to  retreat  Parthian-like,  endless  clouds  of  exas- 
perated  Welshmen  hemming  them  in,  and  now  we  had  come  to 
the  '  difficult  pass  of  Goleshill,'  and  as  it  were  to  the  nick  of  de- 
fltruction, — Henry  Earl  of  Essex  shrieks  out  on  a  sudden  (blinded 
doubtless  by  his  inner  flaw,  or  '  evil  genius*  as  some  name  it). 
That  King  Henry  is  killed,  That  all  is  lost, — and  flings  down  his 
Standard  to  shift  for  itself  there !  And,  certainly  enough,  all  had 
been  lost,  had  all  men  been  as  he ; — ^had  not  brave  men,  without 
such  miserable  jerking  tUydauloureux  in  the  souls  of  them,  come 
dashing  up,  with  blazing  swords  and  looks,  and  asserted  That  no- 
thing was  lost  yet,  that  all  must  be  regained  yet.  In  this  manner 
King  Heniy  and  his  force  got  safely  retreated,  Parthian-like,  from 
the  pass  of  Coleshill  and  the  Welsh  War.^  But,  once  home  again. 
Earl  Robert  de  Montfort,  a  kinsman  of  this  Standard-bearer's, 
rises  up  in  the  King's  Assembly  to  declare  openly  that  such  a 
man  is  unfit  for  bearing  English  Standards,  being  in  fact  either 
a  special  traitor,  or  something  almost  worse,  a  coward  namely,  or 
universal  traitor.  Wager  of  Battle  in  consequence ;  solemn  Duel, 
by  the  King's  appointment^ '  in  a  certain  Island  of  the  Thames- 

*  stream  at  Beading,  apud  Badinga$^  short  way  from  the  Abbey 
'  there.'  King,  Peers,  and  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  on 
such  scaffoldings  and  heights  as  they  can  come  at,  are  gathered 
round,  to  see  what  issue  the  business  will  take.  The  business 
takes  this  bad  issue,  in  our  Monk's  own  words  faithfully  ren- 
dered : 

'  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  Robert  de  Montfort  thundered  on 

*  him  manfully  (viriliter  inkmdsset)  with  hard  and  frequent  strokes, 

*  and  a  valiant  beginning  promised  the  fruit  of  victory,  Henry  of 

*  Essex,  rather  giving  way,  glanced  round  on  all  sides ;  and  lo,  at 

*  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  on  the  confines  of  the  River  and  lan(^ 

*  he  discerned  the  glorious  King  and  Martyr  Edmund,  in  shining 
'  armour,  and  as  if  hoveling  in  thti  air;  looking  towards  him  with 

*  severe  countenance,  nodding  his  head  with  a  mien  and  motion 
'  of  austere  anger.    At  St.  Edmund's  hand  there  stood  also  an* 

*  other  Knight,  Gilbert  de  Gereville,  whose  annour  was  not  so 

1  f^e  LyttaSton'a  Henry  IL,  iL  881. 
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'  splendid,  whose  stature  was  less  gigantic ;  casting  vengeful  looks 

*  at  him.    This  he  seeing  with  his  eyes,  remembered  that  old 

*  crime  brings  new  shame.  And  now  wholly  desperate,  and  chang- 
'  ing  reason  into  violence,  he  took  the  part  of  one  blindly  attack- 

*  ing,  not  skilfully  defending.  Who  while  he  struck  fiercely  was 
'  more  fiercely  struck ;  and  so,  in  short,  fell  down  vanquished, 
'  and  it  was  thought,  slain.    As  he  lay  there  for  dead,  his  kins- 

*  men,  Magnates  of  England,  besought  the  King,  that  the  Monks 

*  of  Reading  might  have  leave  to  bury  him.  However,  he  proved 
'  not  to  be  dead,  but  got  well  again  among  them ;  and  now,  with 
'  recovered  health,  assuming  the  Regulai*  Habit,  he  strove  to  wipe 
'  out  the  stain  of  his  former  life,  to  cleanse  the  long  week  of  his 

*  dissolute  history  by  at  least  a  purifying  sabbath,  and  cultivate 

*  the  studies  of  Virtue  into  fruits  of  eternal  Felicity.'^ 

Thus  does  the  Conscience  of  man  project  itself  athwart  what- 
soever of  knowledge  or  surmise,  of  imagination,  understanding, 
&culty,  acquirement,  or  natural  disposition  he  has  in  him ;  and, 
like  light  through  coloured  glass,  paint  sti'ange  pictures  *  on  the 
rim  of  the  horizon*  and  elsewhere  !  Truly,  this  same  *  sense  of 
the  Infinite  nature  of  Duty'  is  the  central  part  of  all  with  us ;  a 
ray  as  of  Eternity  and  ImmortaHty,  immured  in  dusky  many-co- 
loured Time,  and  its  deaths  and  births.  Your  'coloured  glass* 
varies  so  much  from  centuiy  to  centuiy ; — ^and,  in  certain  money- 
making,  game -preserving  centuries,  it  gets  so  tembly  opaque! 
Not  a  Heaven  with  cherubim  surrounds  you  then,  but  a  kind  of 
vacant  leaden-coloured  Hell.  One  day  it  will  again  cease  to  be 
opaque^  this  *  coloured  glass.'  Nay,  may  it  not  become  at  once 
translucent  and  uncoloured  ?  Painting  no  Pictures  more  for  us, 
but  only  the  everlasting  Azure  itself?  That  will  be  a  right  glo- 
rious consummation ! — 

Saint  Edmund  from  the  horizon's  edge,  in  shining  armour, 
threatening  the  misdoer  in  his  hour  of  extreme  need  :  it  is  beau- 
tiful, it  is  gi*eat  and  true.  So  old,  yet  so  modern,  actual ;  true  yet 
for  every  one  of  us,  as  for  Heniy  the  Earl  and  Monk !  A  glimpse 
as  of  the  Deepest  in  Man's  Destiny,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
times  and  ages.  Yes,  Henry  my  brother,  there  in  thy  extreme 
need,  thy  soul  is  lamed;  and  behold  thou  canst  not  so  much  as 
fight !  For  Justice  and  Reverence  are  the  everlasting  centitil  Law 
of  this  Universe ;  and  to  forget  them,  and  have  all  the  Universe 
against  one,  God  and  one's  own  Self  for  enemies,  and  only  the 
Devil  and  the  Dragons  for  friends,  is  not  that  a  *  lameness'  like 
*nr  9  That  some  shining  armed  St.  Edmund  hang  minatory  on 
*  Tooelinl  Ohvoniea,  p.  52. 
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thy  horizon,  that  infinite  sulphur-lakes  hang  minatory,  or  do  not 
now  hang, — this  alters  no  whit  the  eternal  fact  of  the  thing.  I 
say,  thy  soul  is  lamed,  and  the  God  and  all  Godlike  in  it  marred : 
lamed,  paralytic,  tending  towards  baleful  eternal  death,  whether 
thou  know  it  or  not; — nay  hadst  thou  never  known  it,  that  surely 
had  been  worst  of  all ! — 

Thus,  at  any  i*ate,  by  the  heavenly  Awe  that  overshadows 
earthly  Business,  does  Samson,  readily  in  those  days,  save  St 
Edmund*s  Shrine,  and  innumerable  still  more  precious  things. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PRACTICAL-DEVOTIONAL. 

Hbbb  indeed,  perhaps,  by  rule  of  antagonisms,  may  be  the  place 
to  mention  that,  after  King  Richard's  return,  there  was  a  liberty  of 
tourneying  given  to  the  fighting-men  of  England :  that  a  Touraa- 
ment  was  proclaimed  in  the  Abbot's  domain,  *  between  Thetford 
and  St  Edmundsbury,' — perhaps  in  the  Enston  region,  on  Faken- 
ham  Heights,  midway  between  these  two  localities:  that  it  was 
publicly  prohibited  by  our  Lord  Abbot ;  and  nevertheless  was  held 
in  spite  of  him, — and  by  the  parties,  as  would  seem,  considered 

*  a  gentle  and  free  passage  of  arms.* 

Nay,  next  year,  there  came  to  the  same  spot  four-and-twenty 
young  men,  sons  of  Nobles,  for  another  passage  of  arms;  who, 
having  completed  the  same,  all  rode  into  St  Edmundsbury  to 
lodge  for  the  night  Here  is  modesty !  Our  Lord  Abbot,  being 
insti-ucted  of  it,  ordered  the  Gates  to  be  closed ;  the  whole  party 
shut  in.  The  moirow  was  the  Vigil  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul;  no  oiitgate  on  the  moii'ow.  Giving  their  promise  not  to 
depart  without  pennission,  those  foui*-and-twenty  young  bloods 
dieted  all  that  day  {manducaverunt)  with  the  Lord  Abbot,  waiting 
for  trial  on  the  morrow.  *  But  after  dinner,' — mark  it,  posterity! — 
'  the  Lord  Abbot  retuing  into  his  Thalamus^  they  all  stalled  up, 
'  and  began  carolling  and  singing  (carolare  et  cantare) ;  sending  into 
'  the  Town  for  wine ;  drinking,  and  afterwards  howling  {ubdante*) ; 
'  — totaUy  depriving  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  their  afteinoon's 
'  nap ;  doing  all  this  in  derision  of  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  spending 
'  in  such  fashion  the  whole  day  till  evening,  nor  would  they  desist 

*  at  the  Lord  Abbot's  order!  Night  coming  on,  they  broke  the  bolts 

*  of  the  Town-Gates,  and  went  off  by  violence  !'^  Was  the  like  ever 
heard  of?    The  roysterous  young  dogs ;  carolling,  howling,  break- 

■  Jooeiiiii  Chronioa^  p.  iC 
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mg  the  Lord  Abbot's  sleep, — after  that  sinful  chivaliy  cockfight  of 
theirs !  They  too  are  a  feature  of  distant  centuries,  as  of  near  ones. 
St.  Edmund  on  the  edge  of  your  horizon,  or  whatever  else  there, 
young  scamps,  in  the  dandy  state,  whether  cased  in  iron  or  in 
whalebone,  begin  to  caper  and  carol  on  the  green  Earth!  Our 
Lord  Abbot  excommunicated  most  of  them ;  and  they  gradually 
came  in  for  repentance. 

Excommunication  is  a  great  recipe  with  our  Lord  Abbot ;  the 
prevailing  purifier  in  those  ages.  Thus  when  the  Townsfolk  and 
Monks-menials  quarrelled  once  at  the  Christmas  Mysteries  in  St. 
Edmund's  Churchyard,  and  '  from  words  it  came  to  cuffs,  and 
from  cuffs  to  cuttings  and  the  effusion  of  blood,' — our  Lord  Abbot 
excommunicates  sixty  of  the  rioters,  with  bell,  book  and  candle 
(accenm  candeUs)^  at  one  stroke.^  Whereupon  they  all  come  sup- 
pliant, indeed  nearly  naked, '  nothing  on  but  their  breeches,  omnino 

*  nudi  prcBter  femoraliay  and  prostrate  themselves  at  the  Church- 

*  door.'    Figure  that ! 

In  fact,  by  excommunication  or  persuasion,  by  impetuosity  of 
driving  or  adroitness  in  leading,  this  Abbot,  it  is  now  becoming 
plain  everywhere,  is  a  man  that  generally  remains  master  at  last. 
He  tempers  his  medicine  to  the  malady,  now  hot,  now  cool ;  pni- 
dent  though  fiery,  an  eminently  practical  man.  Nay  sometimes 
in  his  adroit  practice  there  are  swift  turns  almost  of  a  surprising 
nature !  Once,  for  example,  it  chanced  that  Geoffrey  Biddell 
Bishop  of  Ely,  a  Prelate  rather  troublesome  to  our  Abbot,  made  a 
request  of  him  for  timber  from  his  woods  towards  certain  edifices 
going  on  at  Glemsford.  The  Abbot,  a  great  builder  himself,  dis- 
liked the  request ;  could  not  however  give  it  a  negative.  Wliile  he 
lay,  therefore,  at  his  Manorhouse  of  Melford  not  long  after,  there 
comes  to  him  one  of  the  Lord  Bishop's  men  or  monks,  with  a  mes- 
sage from  his  Ijordship,  "  That  he  now  begged  pel-mission  to  cut 
do>vn  the  requisite  trees  in  Elmswell  Wood," — so  said  the  monk : 
Elmstre^,  where  there  are  no  trees  but  scrubs  and  slniibs,  instead 
of  'Elmsetf  our  true  nemus,  and  high-towering  oak-wood,  here  on 
Melford  Manor!  Elmswell?  The  Lord  Abbot,  in  sui-prise,  in- 
quires privily  of  Richard  his  Forester ;  Richard  answere  that  my 
Lord  of  Ely  has  already  had  liis  carpentarii  in  Elmw^,  and  marked 
out  for  his  own  use  all  the  best  trees  in  the  compass  of  it.  Abbot 
Samson  thereupon  answers  the  monk :  "  Elmswell  ?  Yes  surely, 
be  it  as  my  Lord  Bishop  wishes."  The  successful  monk,  on  the 
morrow  morning,  hastens  home  to  Ely;  but,  on  the  moiTow  morn- 
ing, *  directly  after  mass,'  Abbot  Samson  too  was  busy !  The  suo* 
cessful  monk,  arriving  at  Ely,  is  rated  for  a  goose  and  an  owl ;  is 
'  Jooelini  Chrooiofty  p.  68. 
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ordered  back  to  say  that  Elmset  was  the  place  meant  Alas,  on  ar- 
riving at  Elmset,  he  finds  the  Bishop's  trees,  they  *  and  a  hundred 
more,*  all  felled  and  piled,  and  the  stamp  of  St.  Edmund's  Monas- 
tery burnt  into  them, — for  roofing  of  the  great  tower  we  are  building 
there !  Your  importunate  Bishop  must  seek  wood  for  Glemsford 
edifices  in  some  other  nemtu  than  this.    A  practical  Abbot ! 

We  said  withal  there  was  a  terrible  flash  of  anger  in  him :  wit- 
ness his  address  to  old  Herbert  the  Dean,  who  in  a  too  thrifty 
manner  has  erected  a  windmill  for  himself  on  his  glebe-lands  at 
Haberdon.  On  the  moiTow,  after  mass,  our  Lord  Abbot  orders  the 
Cellerai*ius  to  send  off  his  carpenters  to  demolish  the  said  struc- 
ture brevi  manu,  and  lay  up  the  wood  in  safe  keeping.  Old  Dean 
Herbei-t,  hearing  what  was  toward,  comes  tottering  along  hither, 
to  plead  humbly  for  himself  and  his  mill.  The  Abbot  answers :  "  I 
am  obliged  to  thee  as  if  thou  hadst  cut  off  both  my  feet !  By  God's 
face,  per  o$  Dei,  I  will  not  eat  bread  till  that  fabric  be  torn  in 
pieces.  Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  should  st  have  known  that  nei- 
ther the  King  nor  his  Justiciary  dare  change  aught  within  the 
Liberties  without  consent  of  Abbot  and  Convent :  and  thou  hast 
presumed  on  such  a  thing?  I  tell  thee,  it  will  not  be  without  dam- 
age to  ray  mills ;  for  the  Townsfolk  will  go  to  thy  mill,  and  grind 
their  com  {hladum  mum)  at  their  own  good  pleasure;  nor  can  I 
hinder  them,  since  they  are  free  men.  I  will  allow  no  new  mills 
on  such  principle.  Away,  away ;  before  thou  gettest  home  again, 
thou  shalt  see  what  thy  mill  has  groivn  to  !"^ — The  Y&ry  reverend 
the  old  Dean  totters  home  again,  in  all  haste ;  tears  the  mill  in 
pieces  by  his  own  earpefUarU,  to  save  at  least  the  timber;  and 
Abbot  Samson's  workmen,  coming  up,  find  the  ground  already 
clear  of  it. 

Easy  to  bully-down  poor  old  rural  Deans,  and  blow  their  wind 
mills  away :  but  who  is  tlie  man  that  dare  abide  King  Richard's 
anger ;  cross  the  Lion  in  his  path,  and  take  him  by  the  whiskei*s ! 
Abbot  Samson  too ;  he  is  that  man,  with  justice  on  his  side.  The 
case  was  this.  Adam  de  Cokefield,  one  of  the  chief  feudatories  of 
St.  Edmund,  and  a  principal  man  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  died, 
leaving  large  possessions,  and  for  heiress  a  daughter  of  three 
months ;  who  by  cleai*  law,  as  all  men  know,  became  thus  Abbot 
Samson's  ward ;  whom  accordingly  he  proceeded  to  dispose  of  to 
such  person  as  seemed  fittest.  But  now  King  Richard  has  another 
person  in  view,  to  whom  the  little  ward  and  her  great  possessions 
were  a  suitable  thing.  He,  by  letter,  requests  that  Abbot  Samson 
:vill  have  the  goodness  to  give  her  to  this  person.  Abbot  Samson, 
I  Jooolini  ChroTiioa,  n.  43. 
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with  deep  humility,  replies  that  she  is  already  giyen.  tfew  letters 
fi*om  Bichard,  of  severer  tenor;  answered  with  new  deep  humili- 
ties, with  gifts  and  entreaties,  with  no  promise  of  obedience. 
King  Richard's  ire  is  kindled ;  messengers  arrive  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  with  emphatic  message  to  obey  or  tremble !  Abbot  Samson, 
wisely  silent  as  to  the  King's  threats,  makes  answer :  *'  The  King 
can  send  if  he  will,  and  seize  the  ward :  force  and  power  he  has  to 
do  his  pleasure,  and  abolish  the  whole  Abbey.  But  I,  for  my  part, 
never  can  be  bent  to  wish  this  that  he  seeks,  nor  shall  it  by  me  be 
ever  done.  For  there  is  danger  lest  such  things  be  made  a  prece- 
dent of,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  successors.  Videat  AlHssimus,  Let 
the  Most  High  look  on  it.  Whatsoever  thing  shall  befall  I  will 
patiently  endure." 

Such  was  Abbot  Samson's  deliberate  decision.  Why  not?  Cosur- 
de-Lion  is  very  dreadful,  but  not  the  dreadfullest.  Videat  AUissitmu, 
I  reverence  CoBur-de-Lion  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  and  will  in 
all  right  things  be  Jiomo  sutu;  but  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  with 
terror,  with  any  fear  at  all.  On  the  whole,  have  I  not  looked  on 
the  face  of  *  Satan  with  outspread  ^ving8 ;'  steadily  into  Hellfire 
these  seven-and-forty  yeai*s ; — and  was  not  melted  into  terror  even 
at  that,  such  the  Lord's  goodness  to  me?    Coeur-de-Lion ! 

Richard  swore  tornado  oaths,  worse  tlian  our  armies  in  Flan- 
ders, To  be  revenged  on  that  proud  Priest.  But  in  the  end  he 
discovered  that  the  Piiest  was  right ;  and  forgave  him,  and  even 
loved  him.  *  King  Richard  'WTote,  soon  after,  to  Abbot  Samson, 
*  That  ho  wanted  one  or  two  of  the  St.  Edmundsbury  dogs,  which 
'  he  hejird  were  good.'  Abbot  Samson  sent  him  dogs  of  the  best ; 
Richard  replied  by  the  present  of  a  ring,  which  Pope  Innocent  the 
Third  had  given  him.  Thou  brave  Richard,  thou  brave  Samson ! 
Richard  too,  I  suppose,  *  loved  a  man,'  and  knew  one  when  he 
saw  him. 

No  one  will  accuse  our  Lord  Abbot  of  wanting  worldly  wisdom, 
due  interest  in  worldly  things.  A  skilful  man;  full  of  cunning 
insight,  lively  interests ;  always  discerning  the  road  to  his  object, 
be  it  circuit,  be  it  short-cut,  and  victoriously  travelling  forward 
thereon.  Nay  rather  it  might  seem,  from  Jocelin's  NaiTative,  as 
if  he  had  his  eye  all  but  exclusively  directed  on  terrestrial  mattei*s, 
and  was  much  too  secular  for  a  devout  man.  But  this  too,  if  we 
examine  it,  was  right.  For  it  is  in  the  world  that  a  man,  devout  or 
other,  has  his  life  to  lead,  his  work  waiting  to  be  done.  The  basis 
of  Abbot  Samson's,  we  shall  discover,  was  truly  religion,  after  all. 
Returning  from  his  dusty  pilgrimage,  with  such  welcome  as  we 
saw,  '  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  St.  Edmund's  Shrine.'    Not  a 
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talking  theory  that ;  no,  a  silent  practice :  Thou,  St.  Edmund,  with 
what  lies  in  thee,  thou  now  must  help  me,  or  none  >vill ! 

This  also  is  a  significant  fact :  the  zealous  interest  our  Ahbot 
took  in  the  Crusades.  To  all  noble  Christian  hearts  of  that  era« 
what  earthly  enterprise  so  noble?  '  When  Henry  II.,  having  taken 
'  the  cross,  came  to  St.  Edmund's,  to  pay  his  devotions  before  set- 

*  ting  out,  the  Abbot  secretly  made  for  himself  a  cross  of  linen 

*  cloth :  and,  holding  this  in  one  hand  and  a  threaded  needle  in 
'  the  other,  asked  leave  of  the  King  to  assume  it'  The  King  could 
not  spare  Samson  out  of  England ; — the  King  himself  indeed  never 
went.  But  the  Abbot's  eye  was  set  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  as  on 
the  spot  of  this  Earth  where  the  ti'ue  cause  of  Heaven  was  decid- 
ing itself.  '  At  the  retaking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Pagans,  Abbot 
'  Samson  put  on  a  cilice  and  hair-shirt,  and  wore  under-garments 

*  of  hair-cloth  ever  after :  he  abstained  also  from  flesh  and  flesh- 

*  meats  (earns  et  cameU)  thenceforth  to  the  end  of  his  life.'  Like  a 
dai'k  cloud  eclipsing  the  hopes  of  Christendom,  those  tidings  cast 
their  shadow  over  St.  Edmundsbury  too :  Shall  Samson  Abbas  take 
pleasure  while  Christ's  Tomb  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel?  Sam- 
son, in  pain  of  body,  shall  daily  be  reminded  of  it,  daily  be  admon- 
ished to  grieve  for  it. 

The  great  antique  heart :  how  like  a  child's  in  its  simplicity, 
like  a  man's  in  its  earnest  solemnity  and  depth !  Heaven  lies 
over  him  wheresoever  he  goes  or  stands  on  the  Earth ;  making  all 
the  Eai'th  a  mystic  Temple  to  him,  the  Earth's  business  all  a  kind 
of  worship.  Glimpses  of  bnght  creatures  flash  in  the  eommon 
sunlight;  angels  yet  hover  doing  God's  messages  among  men: 
that  rainbow  was  set  in  the  clouds  by  the  hand  of  God !  Wonder, 
miracle  encompass  the  man;  he  lives  in  an  element  of  mii*acle; 
Heaven's  splendour  over  his  head,  Ilcirs  darkness  under  his  feet. 
A  great  Law  of  Duty,  high  as  these  two  Infinitudes,  dwarfing  all 
else,  annihilating  all  else, — making  royal  Richard  as  small  as  pea- 
sant Samson,  smaller  if  need  be  ! — The  *  imaginative  faculties  ?' 

*  Rude  poetic  ages  ?'  The  *  primeval  poetic  element?'  O  for  God's 
sake,  good  reader,  talk  no  more  of  all  that !  It  was  not  a  Dilet- 
tantism this  of  Abbot  Samson.  It  was  a  Reality,  and  it  is  one. 
The  gaiment  only  of  it  is  dead ;  the  essence  of  it  lives  through 
all  Time  and  all  Eternity ! — 

And  truly,  as  we  said  above,  is  not  this  comparative  silence  of 
Abbot  Samson  as  to  hie  religion,  precisely  the  healthiest  sign  of 
him  and  of  it?  *  The  Unconscious  is  the  alone  Complete.'  Abbot 
Samson  all  along  a  busy  working  man,  as  all  men  are  bound  to 
be,  his  religion,  his  worship  was  like  his  daily  bread  to  him  ;^ 
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which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  talk  much  about ;  which  he 
merely  ate  at  stated  intervals,  and  lived  and  did  his  work  upon ! 
This  is  Abbot  Samson's  Catholicism  of  the  Twelfth  Centuiy; — 
something  like  the  Ism  of  all  tnie  men  in  all  tme  centuries,  I 
fancy !  Alas,  compared  with  any  of  the  Isms  cunent  in  these 
poor  days,  what  a  thing !  Compared  with  the  re^pectabJest,  mor- 
bid, struggling  Methodism,  never  so  earnest;  with  the  respect- 
ablest,  ghastly,  dead  or  galvanised  Dilettantism,  never  so  spas- 
modic ! 

Methodism  with  its  eye  forever  turned  on  its  own  navel ;  ask- 
ing itself  with  torturing  anxiety  of  Hope  and  Fear,  "  Am  I  right, 
am  I  wrong  ?  Shall  I  be  saved,  shall  I  not  be  damned  ?"— -what 
is  this,  at  bottom,  but  a  new  phasis  of  Egoism,  stretched  out  into 
the  Infinite ;  not  always  the  heavenlier  for  its  infinitude !  Bro- 
thei*,  so  soon  as  possible,  endeavour  to  rise  above  all  that.  "  Thou 
art  wrong ;  thou  art  like  to  be  damned  :"  consider  that  as  the  fact, 
reconcile  thyself  even  to  that,  if  thou  be  a  man  ; — then  first  is  the 
devouring  Univei-se  subdued  under  thee,  and  from  the  black  mm*k 
of  midnight  and  noise  of  greedy  Acheron,  dawn  as  of  an  everlast- 
ing morning,  how  far  above  all  Hope  and  all  Feai-,  spiings  for  thee, 
enlightening  thy  steep  path,  awakening  in  thy  heai't  celestial  Mem- 
non*s  music ! 

But  of  our  Dilettantisms,  and  galvanised  Dilettantisms ;  of 
Puseyism — O  Heavens,  what  shall  we  say  of  Puseyism,  in  com- 
paiison  to  Twelfth- Century  Catholicism  ?  Little  or  nothing ;  for 
indeed  it  is  a  matter  to  strike  one  dumb. 

The  Builder  of  this  Universe  was  wise. 

He  plann'd  all  souls,  all  systems,  planets,  particles  : 

The  Plan  He  shap'd  all  Worlds  and  JSons  by, 

Was Heavens  ! — ^Was  thy  small  Nine-and-thirty  Articles  T 

That  certain  human  souls,  living  on  this  practical  Eaith,  should 
think  to  save  themselves  and  a  ruined  world  by  noisy  theoretic 
demonstrations  and  laudations  of  the  Church,  instead  of  some  un- 
noisy,  unconscious,  but  praetieal,  total,  heart-and-soul  demonstnir 
tion  of  a  Church :  this,  in  the  circle  of  revolving  ages,  this  also 
was  a  thing  we  were  to  see.  A  kind  of  penultimate  thing,  pre- 
cursor of  very  strange  consummations ;  last  thing  but  one  ?  If 
there  is  no  atmosphere,  what  will  it  serve  a  man  to  demonstrate 
the  excellence  of  lungs?  How  much  profitabler  when  you  can, 
like  Abbot  Samson,  breathe ;  and  go  along  your  way  \ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ST.  EDMUND. 

Abbot  Samson  built  many  useful,  many  pious  edifices;  human 
dwellings,  churches,  church-steeples,  bams ; — ^all  fallen  now  and 
vanished,  but  useful  while  they  stood.  He  built  and  endowed 
*  the  Hospital  of  Babwell  ;*  built  *  fit  houses  for  the  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  Schools.'  Many  are  the  roofs  once  *  thatched  with  reeds' 
which  he  *  caused  to  be  covered  with  tiles ;'  or  if  tliey  weie  churches, 
probably  *  with  lead.*  For  all  ruinous  incomplete  things,  build- 
ings or  other,  were  an  eye-soiTow  to  the  man.  We  saw  his  *  great 
tower  of  St.  Edmund's ;'  or  at  least  the  roof-timbers  of  it,  lying  cut 
and  stamped  in  Elmset  Wood.  To  change  combustible  decaying 
reed-thatch  into  tile  or  lead ;  and  material,  still  more,  moral  wreck 
into  rain-tight  order,  what  a  comfort  to  Samson ! 

One  of  the  things  he  could  not  in  any  wise  but  rebuild  was 
the  great  Altar,  aloft  on  which  stood  the  Shi*ine  itself;  the  great 
Altar,  which  had  been  damaged  by  fire,  by  the  careless  i*ubbish 
and  careless  candle  of  two  somnolent  Monks,  one  night, — the 
Shrine  escaping  almost  as  if  by  miracle !  Abbot  Samson  read  his 
Monks  a  severe  lecture :  "  A  Dream  one  of  us  had,  that  he  saw  St. 
Edmund  naked  and  in  lamentable  plight.  Know  ye  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  Dream  ?  St.  Edmund  proclaims  himself  naked,  be- 
cause ye  defraud  the  naked  Poorof  your  old  clothes,  and  give  with 
reluctance  what  ye  are  bound  to  give  them  of  meat  and  drink :  the 
idleness  moreover  and  negligence  of  the  Sacristan  and  his  people 
is  too  evident  from  the  late  misfoi-tune  by  fire.  Well  might  our 
Holy  Maii-yr  seem  to  lie  cast  out  fix)m  his  Shrine,  and  say  with 
groans  that  he  was  stiipt  of  his  garments,  and  wasted  with  hunger 
and  thirst !" 

This  is  Abbot  Samson's  interpretation  of  the  Dream  ;-~diame- 
trically  the  reverse  of  that  given  by  the  Monks  themselves,  who 
scruple  not  to  say  privily,  '*  It  is  we  that  are  the  naked  and  fa- 
mished limbs  of  the  Muiyr ;  we  whom  the  Abbot  curtails  of  all 
our  privileges,  setting  his  own  official  to  control  our  veiy  Cel« 
larer  !**  Abbot  Samson  adds,  that  this  judgment  by  fire  has  fallen 
upon  them  for  murmuring  about  their  meat  and  drink. 

Clearly  enough,  meanwhile,  the  Altar,  whatever  the  burning  of 
it  mean  or  foreshadow,  must  needs  be  reedified.  Abbot  Samson 
reedifies  it,  all  of  polished  marble ;  with  the  highest  stretch  of  art 
and  sumptuosity,  reembellishea  the  Shrine  tor  which  it  is  to  serve 
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as  pediment.  Nay  £u*ther,  as  had  ever  been  among  his  pi-ayers, 
he  enjoys,  he  sinner,  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  Martyr  s  veiy  Body 
in  the  process;  having  solemnly  opened  the  LoculuSt  Chest  or 
sacred  Coffin,  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  culminating  moment  of 
Abbot  Samson's  life.  Bozzy  Jocelin  himself  liscs  into  a  kind  of 
Psalmist  solemnity  on  this  occasion;  the  laziest  monk  *  weeps' 
waim  tears,  as  TeJDeum  is  suog. 

Very  strange ; — ^how  far  vanished  from  us  in  these  unworship- 
ing  ages  of  ours  1  The  Patriot  Hampden,  best  beatified  man  we 
liave,  had  lain  in  like  manner  some  two  centuries  in  his  narrow 
home,  when  certain  dignitsu-ies  of  us,  '  and  twelve  grave-diggers 
with  pulleys,*  raised  him  also  up,  under  cloud  of  night,  cut  off  his 
arm  with  penknives,  pulled  the  scalp  off  his  head, — and  otherwise 
worshiped  our  Hero  Saint  in  tlie  most  amazing  manner  !*  Let 
the  modem  eye  look  eai-nestly  on  that  old  midnight  hour  in  St. 
Edmundsbuiy  Chm*ch,  shining  yet  on  us,  ruddy-bright,  thi'ough 
the  depths  of  seven  hundred  years ;  and  consider  mournfully  what 
our  Hero-worship  once  was,  and  what  it  now  is !  Wo  translate 
with  all  the  fidelity  we  can : 

*  The  Festival  of  St.  Edmund  now  approaching,  the  mai'ble 
'  blocks  are  poUshed,  and  all  things  aie  in  readiness  for  lifting  of 

*  the  Shrine  to  its  new  place.  A  fast  of  three  days  was  held  by  all 
'  the  people,  the  cause  and  meaning  thereof  being  publicly  set 
'  forth  to  them.    The  Abbot  announces  to  the  Convent  that  all 

*  must  prepai-e  themselves  for  transferring  of  the  Shrine,  and 

*  appoints  time  and  way  for  the  work.  Coming  therefore  that 
'  night  to  matins,  we  found  the  great  Shrine  (feretrum  magnum) 

*  raised  upon  the  Altar,  but  empty ;  covered  all  over  wth  white 
'  doeskin  leather,  fixed  to  the  wood  with  silver  nails ;  but  one 

*  pannel  of  the  Shrine  was  left  do>\Ti  below,  and  resting  thereon, 
'  beside  its  old  column  of  the  Church,  the  Loculus  with  the  Sa- 
'  cred  Body  yet  lay  where  it  was  wont.    Praises  being  sung,  we 

*  all  proceeded  to  commence  our  disciplines  {ad  disciplineu  Busei- 
'piendas).  These  finished,  the  Abbot  and  certain  with  him  are 
'  clothed  in  their  albs ;  and,  approaching  reverently,  set  about 
'  uncovering  the  Loculus.  There  was  an  outer  cloth  of  linen,  en- 
'  wrapping  the  Looulus  and  all ;  this  we  found  tied  ou  the  upper 
'  sid6  with  strings  of  its  own  :  within  this  was  a  cloth  of  silk,  and 

*  then  another  linen  cloth,  and  then  a  third ;  and  so  at  last  the 
'  Loculus  was  uncovered,  and  seen  resting  on  a  little  tray  of  wood, 

*  that  the  bottom  of  it  might  not  be  injured  by  the  stone.  Over 
'  the  breast  of  the  Martyr,  there  lay,  fixed  to  tlie  surface  of  the 

■  Aunual  Register  (year  1828^  Chroniole^  p.  98),  Gentleman's  Magasme^ 
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Loculus,  a  Golden  Angel  about  the  length  of  a  human  foot; 

holding  in  one  hand  a  golden  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  banner : 

'  under  this  there  was  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  Loculus,  on  which 

*  the  ancient  servants  of  the  Martyr  had  been  wont  to  lay  their 
'  hands  for  touchmg  the  Sacred  Body.    And  over  tlie  figure  of 

*  the  Angel  was  tliis  verae  inscribed : 

'Martiris  eeee  aoma  tervat  Miehadit  cigalma.^ 

*  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Loculus  were  iron  rings  whereby  it 

*  could  be  lifted. 

*  Lifting  the  Loculus  and  Body,  therefore,  they  carried  it  to 

*  the  Altar ;  and  I  put-to  my  sinful  hand  to  help  in  carrying, 

*  though  the  Abbot  had  commanded  that  none  should  approach 
'  except  called.  And  the  Loculus  was  placed  in  the  Shrine ;  and 
'  the  pannel  it  had  stood  on  was  put  in  its  place,  and  the  Shrine 
'  for  the  present/  closed.  We  all  thought  that  the  Abbot  would 
'  show  the  Loculus  to  the  people ;  and  biing  out  the  Sacred  Body 
'  again,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  Festival.  But  in  this  we  were 
'  wofuUy  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  shows. 

'  For  in  the  fourth  holiday  of  the  Festival,  while  the  Convent 

*  were  all  singing  OompUtoriumy  our  Lord  Abbot  spoke  privily  with 
'  the  Sacristan  and  Walter  the  Medicus ;  and  order  was  taken 
'  that  twelve  of  the  Brethren  should  be  appointed  against  mid- 

*  night,  who  were  strong  for  caiTying  the  pannel-planks  of  the 
'  Shiine,  and  skilful  in  unfixing  them,  and  putting  them  together 

*  again.  The  Abbot '^ then  said  that  it  was  among  his  prayers  to 
'  look  once  upon  the  Body  of  his  Patron ;  and  that  he  >vi8hed  the 

*  Sacristan  and  Walter  the  Medicus  to  be  with  him.  The  Twelve 
'  appointed  Brethren  were  these  :  The  Abbot's  two  Chaplains,  the 

*  two  Keepers  of  the  Shrine,  the  two  Mastere  of  the  Vestry ;  and 

*  six  more,  namely,  the  Sacristan  Hugo,  Walter  the  Medicus,  Au- 
'  gustin,  William  of  Dice,  Robert,  and  Richard.  I,  alas,  was  not 
'  of  the  number. 

'  The  Convent  therefore  being  all  asleep,  these  Twelve,  clothed 

*  in  their  albs,  with  the  Abbot,  assembled  at  the  Altar ;  and  open- 
'  ing  a  pannel  of  the  Shrine,  they  took  out  the  Loculus  ;  laid  it  on 
'  a  table,  near  where  the  Shrine  used  to  be ;  and  made  ready  for 
'  unfastening  the  lid,  which  was  joined  and  fixed  to  the  Loculus 

*  with  sixteen  very  long  nails.  Which  when,  vnih  difficulty,  they 
'  had  done,  all  except  the  two  forenamed  associates  are  ordered  to 
'  draw  back.  The  Abbot  and  they  two  were  alone  privileged  to 
'  look  in.    The  Loculus  was  so  filled  with  the  Sacred  Body  that 

*  you  could  scarcely  put  a  needle  between  the  head  and  the  wood, 

>  Tbk  m  the  Mar^s  OanMot,  whioh  MiobMl't  Image  guards. 
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*  or  between  the  feet  and  the  wood :  tlie  head  lay  united  to  tho 
"  body,  a  little  raised  with  a  small  pillow.  But  the  Abbot,  looking 
•*  close,  found  now  a  silk  cloth  veiling  the  whole  Body,  and  then 
"  a  linen  cloth  of  wondrous  whiteness ;  and  upon  the  head  was 
"  spread  a  small  linen  cloth,  and  then  another  small  and  most  line 
'*  silk  cloth,  as  if  it  were  the  veil  of  a  nun.  These  coverings  being 
•*  lifted  off,  they  found  now  the  Sacred  Body  all  wrapt  in  linen ; 
"  and  so  at  length  the  lineaments  of  the  same  appeai-ed.  But  hei-e 
•*  the  Abbot  stopped  ;  saying  he  durst  not  proceed  failher,  or  look 
*'  at  the  sacred  flesh  naked.  Taking  the  head  between  his  hands, 
••  he  thus  spake  groaning :  "  Glorious  Mai-tyr,  holy  Edmund,  blessed 
**  be  the  hour  when  thou  wert  born.  Glorious  Martyr,  turn  it  not 
**  to  my  perdition  that  I  have  so  dai'ed  to  touch  thee,  I  miserable 
'^  and  sinful ;  thou  knowest  my  devout  love,  and  the  intention  of 

*  my  mind."  And  proceeding,  he  touched  the  eyes ;  and  the  nose, 

*  which  was  veiy  massive  and  prominent  {vaJde  grossum  et  valde 
'  eminentem) ;  and  then  he  touched  ^he  breast  and  aims ;  and  luis- 

*  ing  the  left  arm  he  touched  the  fingers,  and  placed  his  own  fingers 

*  between  the  sacred  fingers.  And  proceeding  he  found  the  feet 
'  standing  stiff  up,  like  the  feet  of  a  man  dead  yesterday ;  and  he 

*  touched  the  toes,  and  counted  them  (tangendo  numeravit). 

'  And  now  it  was  agreed  that  tlie  other  Brethren  should  be 

*  called  forwai'd  to  see  tlie  miracles ;  and  accordingly  those  ten 
'  now  advanced,  and  along  with  them  six  othei-s  who  had  stolen 

*  in  without  the  Abbot's  assent,  namely,  Walter  of  St  Alban*s, 

*  Hugh  the  Infinnii-arius,  Gilbert  bi*other  of  the  Prior,  Richai'd 
'  of  Henham,  Jocellus  our  Cellarer,  and  Tui-stan  the  Little;  and 

*  all  these  saw  the  Sacred  Body,  but  Turstaii  alone  of  them  put 
'  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  the  Saint's  knees  and  feet.     And 

*  that  there  might  be  abundance  of  witnesses,  one  of  our  Bretli- 

*  reu,  John  of  Dice,  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  Church,  with  tlie 
'  seiTants  of  the  Vestry,  and  looking  through,  clearly  saw  all  these 

*  things.' 

Wliat  a  scene ;  shining  luminous  effulgent,  as  the  lamps  of  St. 
Edmund  do,  through  the  dark  Night;  John  of  Dice,  with  vestry 
men,  clambering  on  the  roof  to  look  through ;  the  Convfent  all 
asleep,  and  the  Eai*th  all  asleep, — and  since  then,  Seven  Centuries 
of  Time  mostly  gone  to  sleep !  Yes,  there,  sure  enough,  is  the 
mai'tyred  Body  of  Edmund  landlord  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  who, 
nobly  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  was  slain  three  hundred 
years  ago :  and  a  noble  awe  suiTOunds  the  memory  of  him,  symbol 
and  promoter  of  many  other  right  noble  things. 

But  have  not  we  now  advanced  to  strange  new  stages  of  Hcnv 

M  M 
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worahip,  iio,win.^e  little  Church  of  Hampden,  with  our  penloiiveft 
out, and  tweire  grave-diggers  with  pulleys?  The  maimer  of  inen's 
Hero-worship,  veiily  it  is  the  innermost  £ajot  of  their  existence,  and 
determines  all  the  rest, — at  public  hustings,  in  private  drawing- 
rooms,  in  church,  in  market,  and  wherever  else.  Have  true  rever- 
ence, and  what  indeed  is  insjeparable  therefrom,  reverence  the 
right  man,  all  is  well ;  have  sham-reverence,  and  what  also  follows, 
^reet  with  it  the  wrong  man,  then  all  is  iU,  and  there  is  nothing 
well.  Alas,  if  Hero-worQhip  become  Dilettantism,  and  all  except 
Mammonism  be  a  vain  grimace,  how  much,  in  this  most  eai-nest 
Earth,  has  gone  and  is  evermore  going  to  fatal  destruction,  and 
lies  wasting  in  quiet  lazy  ruin,  no  man  regarding  it !  Till  at  length 
no  heavenly  Igm  any  longer  coming  down  upon  us.  Isms  from  the 
other  quarter  have  to  mount  up.  For  the  Earth,  I  say,  is  an  earnest 
place ;  Life  is  no  grimace,  but  a  most  serioujs  &ct.  And  so,  under 
universal  Dilettantism  much  having  been  stript  bare,  not  the  souls 
of  men  only,  but  their  very  bodies  and  bread-cupboards  having 
been  stript  bare,  and  life  now  no  longer  possible, — all  is  reduced  to 
desperation,  to  the  iron  law  of  Necessity  and  veiy  Fact  again ;  and 
to  temper  Dilettantism,  and  astonish  it,  and  bum  it  up  with  in- 
fernal fire,  arises  Chartism,  Bar^httokism,  Sausculottism  so-called ! 
May  the  gods,  and  what  of  unworshiped  heroes  stUl  remain  among 
us,  avert  the  omen. — 

But  however  this  may  be,  St.  Edmund's  Loculus,  we  find,  has 
the  veils  of  silk  and  linen  reverently  replaced,  the  lid  fastened 
down  again  with  its  aixteen  ancient  nails ;  is  wrapt  in  a  new  costly 
covering  of  silk,  the  gift  of  Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : 
and  through  tjtie  sky-window  John  of  Dice  sees  it  lifLed  to  its  place 
in  the  Shrine,  the  pannels  of  this  latter  duly  refixed,  fit  parchment 
.  documents  being  introduced  withal ; — ^and  now  John  and  his  ves- 
.  tiymen  can  slide  down  from  the  roof,  for  all  is  over,  and  the  Con- 
vent wholly  awakens  to  matins.    *When  we  assembled  to  sing 

*  matuis,'  says  Jocelin, '  and  understood  what  had  been  done,  grief 
'  took  hold  of  all  that  had  not  seen  these  things,  each  saying  to 
'  himself,  "  Alas,  I  was  deceived.*'  Matins  over,  the  Abbot  called 
'  the  Convent  to  the  great  Altar;  and  briefly  recounting  the  matter, 
'  alleged  that  it  had  not  been  in  his  power,  nor  was  it  permissible 
'  or  fit,  to  invite  us  all  to  the  sight  of  such  things.    At  hearing  of 

*  which,  we  all  wept,  and  with  tears  sang  Te  Deum  laudanws;  and 

*  hastened  to  toll  the  bells  in  the  Choir.* 

.  .  ^tnpid  blockl^eiads,  to  reverence  their  St  Edmund's,  dead  Body 
in  this  manner?  y^s,  brother ;— and  yet,  on  the  whole, i^ho  Imovrs 
bow  to  xeveiiMice  tt^  B<¥iy  of  ^  Man?    It  is  the  most  rey^rend 
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phenomenon  under  this  Suu.  For  the  Highest  God  dwells  visible 
in  that  mystic  unfiithomable  Visibility,  which  calls  itself  "  I "  on 
the  Eai'th.    *  Benduig  before  men/  says  Novalis,  '  is  a  reverence 

*  done  to  this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh.    We  touch  Heaven  when 

*  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  Body/  And  the  Body  of  one  Dead ; 
— a  temple  where  the  Hero-soul  onoe  was  and  now  is  not:  Oh, 
all  mystery,  all  pity,  all  mute  aws  and  wonder ;  SupemsiUiralism 
brought  home  to  the  veiy  dullest;  Ftemity  laid  open,  and  the 
nether  Darkness  and  the  upper  Light-Kingdoms,  —  do  conjoin 
there,  or  exist  nowhere !  Sauerteig  used  to  say  to  me,  in  his  pe- 
cuHar  way :"  A  Chancery  Lawsuit;  justice,  nay  justice  in  mere 
money,  denied  a  man,  for  all  his  pleading,  till  twenty,  till  forty 
years  of  his  Life  ai-e  gone  seeking  it:  and  a  Cockney  Funeral, 
Death  rev^enced  by  hatchments,  horsehair,  brass-lacker,  and  un- 
concerned bipeds  cai-rying  long  poles  and  bags  of  black  silk; — 
ai-e  not  these  two  reverences,  this  reverence  for  Death  and  that 
reverence  for  Life,  a  notable  paii-  of  reverences  among  you  Eng- 
hshr  . 

Abbot  Samson,  at  this  culminating  point  of  his  existence,  may, 
and  indeed  must,  be  left  to  vanish  with  his  Life-scenery  from  the 
^es  of  modern  men.  He  had  to  run  into  France,  to  settle  with 
King  Bichard  for  the  military  service  there  of  his  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  Knights;  and  with  great  labour  got  it  done.  He  had  to 
deidde  oa  the  dilapidated  Coventiy  Monks ;  and  with  great  labour, 
and  much  pleading  and  journeying,  got  them  reinstated;  dined, 
with  them  all,  and  with  the  '  Masters  of  the  Schools  of  Oxneford/ 
— rthj^  veritable  Oxford  Caput  sitting  there  at  dinner,  in  a  dini  but 
unJienif^le  manner,  in  the  City  of  Peeping.  Tom !  He  had^  hot 
without  labour,  to  controvert  the  intrusive  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  in- 
trusive Abbot  of  Cluny.  Magnanimous  Samson,  his  life  is  but  a. 
labour  and  a  joiuruey;  a  bustling  and  a  justling,  till  the  still  Night 
come*.  He  is;  sent  foi:  again,  over  sea,  to  advise  King  Richard 
tQU<?h^g  certain  Peers  of  England,  who  had  taken  the  Cross,  but 
npyer,  followed  it  to  Palestine ;  whom  the  Pope  is  inquiring  after. 
The  magnanimous  Abbot  makes  preparation  for  depailure ;  de- 
parts, and ^And  Jocelin's  Boswellean  Narrative,  suddenly  shorn" 

through  by  the  scissors  of  Destiny,  ends.  There  are  no  words 
more ;  but  a  black  line,  and  leaves  of  blank  paper.  IiTemediable : 
the  miraculous  hand  that  held  all  this  theatric-machineiy  suddenly 
quits  hold;  impenetrable  Time-Curtains  rush  down ;  in  the  mind's 
eye  all  is  again  dark,  void ;  yyiih  loud. dinning  in  the  mind's  ear,  our 
real-phantasmagor}'  of  St.  Edmundsbury  plunges  into  the  bosom 
of,  the  Twelfth  Century  again,  nud  all  is  over.     Monks,  Abbot, 
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Hero-woi-sliip,  Government,  Obedience,  Coeur-de-Lion  and  St.  Ed- 
mund's Shrine,  vanish  like  Mirza's  Vision ;  and  there  is  notliing 
left  but  a  mutilated  black  Ruin  amid  green  botanic  expanses,  and 
oxen,  sheep  and  dilettanti  pasturing  in  their  places. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BEGINNINGS. 

What  a  singular  shape  of  a  Man,  shape  of  a  Time,  have  we  in  tbtb 
Abbot  Samson  and  his  history;  how  strangely  do  modes,  creeds, 
formularies,  and  the  date  and  place  of  a  man's  birth,  modify  the 
figm*e  of  the  man  1 

Formulas  too,  as  we  call  them,  have  a  recUity  in  Human  Life. 
They  are  real  as  the  very  skin  and  muscular  tissue  of  a  Man's  Life ; 
and  a  most  blessed  indispensable  thing,  so  long  as  they  have 
vitality  >vithal,  and  are  a  living  skin  and  tissue  to  him !  No  man, 
or  man's  life,  can  go  abroad  and  do  business  in  the  world  without 
skin  and  tissues.  No;  first  of  all,  these  have  to  fashion  them- 
selves,— as  indeed  they  spontaneously  and  inevitably  do.  Foam 
itself,  and  this  is  worth  thinking  of,  can  harden  into  oyster-shell ; 
all  living  objects  do  by  necessity  foi-m  to  themselves  a  skin. 

And  yet,  again,  when  a  man's  Formulas  become  dead;  as  all 
Formulas,  in  the  progress  of  living  growth,  are  veiy  sure  to  do ! 
When  the  poor  man's  integuments,  no  longer  nourished  fi-om 
within,  become  dead  skin,  mere  adsdtitious  leather  and  callosity, 
wearing  thicker  and  thicker,  uglier  and  uglier;  till  no  heart  any 
longer  can  be  felt  beating  through  them,  so  thick,  callous,  calci- 
fied are  they;  and  all  over  it  has  now  grown  mere  calcified  oyster- 
shell,  or  were  it  polished  mother-of-pearl,  inwards  almost  to  tlie 
veiy  heart  of  the  poor  man: — ^yes  then,  you  may  say,  his  usefulness 
once  more  is  quite  obstructed;  once  more,  he  cannot  go  abroad 
and  do  business  in  the  world ;  it  is  time  that  he  take  to  bed,  and 
prepare  for  departure,  which  cannot  now  be  distant ! 

UH  homines  sunt  modi  sunt.  Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human 
nature.  It  is  our  supreme  (Strength ;  if  also,  in  cei*tain  circum- 
stances, our  miserablest  weakness. — From  Stoke  to  Stowe  is  as  yet 
a  field,  all  pathless,  untrodden :  from  Stoke  where  I  live,  to  Stowe 
where  I  have  to  make  my  merchandises,  perform  my  businesses, 
consult  my  heavenly  oi-acles,  there  is  as  yet  no  paUi  or  human 
footprint ;  and  I,  impelled  by  such  necessities,  must  neveiiheless 
undertake  the  journey.    Let  me  go  once,  scanning  my  way  with 
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any  earnestness  of  outlook,  and  successfully  ai-riving,  my  footprints 
are  an  invitation  to  me  a  second  time  to  go  by  the  same  way.  It  is 
easier  than  any  other  way:  tlie  industry  of '  scanning'  lies  already 
invested  in  it  for  me ;  I  can  go  this  time  witli  less  of  scanning,  or 
without  scanning  at  all.  Nay  the  veiy  sight  of  my  footprints,  what 
a  comfort  for  me;  and  in  a  degree,  for  all  my  brethren  of  mankind  I 
The  footprints  ai*e  trodden  and  retrodden ;  the  path  wears  ever 
bi*oader,  smoother,  into  a  broad  highway,  where  even  wheels  can 
lom ;  and  many  travel  it ; — till — till  tlie  Town  of  Stowe  disappear 
from  that  locality  (as  to>vns  have  been  known  to  do),  or  no  mer- 
chandising, heavenly  oracle,  or  real  business  any  longer  exist  for 
one  there:  then  why  should  anybody  tmvel  the  way? — Habit  is 
our  primal,  fundamental  law ;  Habit  and  Imitation,  there  is  nothing 
more  perennial  in  us  than  these  two.  They  are  the  source  of  aK 
Working  and  all  Apprenticeship,  of  all  Pmctice  and  all  Learning 
in  this  world. 

Yes,  the  wise  man  too  speaks,  and  acts,  in  Formulas ;  all  men 
do  80.  And  in  geneitd,  the  more  completely  cased  with  Formulas 
a  man  may  be,  tlie  safer,  happier  is  it  for  him.  Thou  who,  in  an 
All  of  rotten  Formulas,  seemest  to  stand  nigh  bare,  having  indig- 
nantly shaken  off  the  supemnnuated  rags  and  unsound  callosities 
of  Foi*mulas, — consider  how  tliou  too  art  still  clothed  !  This  Eng- 
lish Nationality,  whatsoever  from  uncounted  ages  is  genuine  and 
a  fact  among  thy  native  People,  iu  tlioir  words  and  ways :  all  this, 
has  it  not  made  for  thee  a  skin  or  second-skin,  adhesive  actually 
as  thy  natural  skin  ?  This  thou  hast  not  stript  off,  this  thou  wilt 
never  strip  off:  the  humour  that  thy  mother  gave  thee  has  to  show 
itself  through  this.  A  common,  or  it  may  be  an  uncommon  Eng- 
lishman thou  art:  but  good  Heavens,  what  soi-t  of  Arab,  Chinaman, 
Jew-Clothesman,  Turk,  Hindoo,  African  Mandingo,  wouldst  thou 
have  been,  thou  with  those  mother-qualities  of  thine ! 

It  strikes  me  dumb  to  look  over  the  long  series  of  faces,  such 
as  any  full  Church,  Courthouse,  London-Tavern  Meeting,  or  mis- 
cellany of  men  will  show  them.  Some  score  or  two  of  years  ago, 
all  these  were  little  red-coloured  pulpy  infants ;  each  of  them  capar 
ble  of  being  kneaded,  baked  into  any  social  form  you  chose :  j9t 
see  now  how  they  are  fixed  and  hardened, — into  ai-tisans,  aiiists, 
clergy,  gentry,  learned  sergeants,  unlearned  dandies,  and  can  and 
shall  now  be  nothing  else  henoefoi-th ! 

Mark  on  that  nose  the  colour  left  by  too  copious  port  and 
viands:  to  which  the  profuse  cravat  witJi  exorbitant  breast-pin, 
and  the  fixed,  forward,  and  as  it  were  menacing  glance  of  the  eyes 
correspond.  That  is  a  'Man  of  Business;'  prosperous  manufac 
t^ror,  l^ouse- contractor,  en^neer,  law -manager;   his  eye,  noa^ 
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cravat  have,  iu  such  work  and  fortune,  got  such  a  character :  deny 
him  not  thy  praise,  thy  pity.  Pi^  him  too,  the  Hard-handed,  with 
hony  brow,  rudely  combed  hair,  eyes  looking  out  as  in  labour,  in 
difficulty  and  uncertainty;  rude  mouth,  the  lips  coarse,  loose, tw 
in  hard  toil  and  lifelong  fktigue  they  have  got  the  habit  of  hang* 
ing: — ^hast  thou  seen  aught  more  touching  than  the  rude  intelli- 
gence, 80  cramped,  vet  energetic,  unsubduable,  true,  which  looks 
out  of  that  marred  visage  ?  Alas,  and  his  poor  wife,  with  her  own 
hands,  washed  that  cotton  neckcloth  for  him,  buttoned  that  coarse 
shirt,  sent  him  forth  creditablj-  trimmed  as  she  could.  In  such 
imprisonment  lives  ho,  for  his  part;  man  cannot  now  deliver  him; 
the  red  pulpy  infant  has  been  baked  and  fashioned  «o. 

Or  what  kind  of  baking  was  it  that  this  other  brother-mortal 
got,  which  has  baked  him  into  the  genus  Dandy?  Elega&t  Va- 
cuum ;  serenely  looking  down  upon  all  Plenums  and  Entities,  as 
low  and  poor  to  his  serene  Ghimeraship  and  iVbfientity  laboriously 
attained !  Heroic  Vacuum ;  inexpugnable,  while  purse  and  present 
condition  of  society  hold  out ;  curable  by  no  hellebore.  The  doom 
of  Fate  was,  Be  thou  a  Dandy!  Have  thy  eye-glasses,'  opera^ 
glasses,  thy  Long-Acre  cabs  with  white-breeched  tiger,  thy  yawning 
impassivities,  pococurantisms ;  fix  thyself  in  Dandyhood,  unde- 
liverable;  it  is  thy  doom. 

And  all  these,  we  say,  were  red-ooloured  infants;  of  the  same 
ptdp  and  stuff,  few  years  ago ;  now  irretrievably  shaped  and  kneaded 
as  we  see!  Formulas?  There  is  no  mortal  extant,  out  of  the  depth* 
of  Bedlam,  but  liv^  all  skinned,  thatched,  covered  over  with  For- 
mulas ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  held  in  from  delirium  and  the  Inane 
by  his  Formulas!  They  are  withal  the  most  beneficent,'  indis- 
pensable of  human  equipments :  blessed  he  who  has  a  skin  and 
tissues,  so  it  be  a  living  one,  and  the  heartpulse  everywhere  dis- 
cernible through  it.  Monachism,  FeudaUsm,  with  a  real  King 
Plantagenet,  with  real  Abbots  Samson,  and  their  other  living  reali- 
ties, how  blessed ! —  • 

.  Not  without  a  moumM  interest  have  we  surveyed  that  auttito- 
tic  image  of  a  Time  now  whc^y  swallowed.  Mournful  refldetiohs 
crowd  on  us; — and  yet  consolatory.  How  many  brave  "men  have 
lived  before  Agamemnon !  Here  is  a  brave  governor  Samson,  a 
man  fearing  God,  and  fearing  nothing  else;  of  whom  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasuiy,  as  King,  Chief  Editor,  High  Priest,  we  -eoiild  be 
so  glad  and  proud ;  of  whom  nevertheless  Fame  has  altogether  for- 
gotten to  make  mention !  The  faint  image  of  him,  revived  in  this 
hour,  is  found  in  the  gossip  of  one  poor  Monk,  and  in  Nature  no- 
where else.    Oblivion  had  so  nifi^  swallowed  him  altogether,  even 
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to  the  echo  of  bis  ever  having  existed.  What  regimentp  and  hosts 
and  geperations  of  such  has  Oblivion  ab*eady  swallowed  1  Theif' 
crumbled  dust  makes  up  the  soil  our  life*fruit  grows  on.  Said  I 
not,  as  my  old  Norse  Fathers  taught  me.  The  lifehtree  Igdra^ 
which  waves  round  thee  in  this  hour,  whereof  thou  in  this  hour 
art  portion,  has  its  roots  do^vn  deep  in  the  oldest  Death-Kingdoms; 
and  grows;  the  Three  Nomas,  or  I%m$s,  Past,  Present,  Future, 
watering  it  from  the  Sacred  Well  I 

For  example,  who  taught  thee  to  ipeah  f  From  the  day  wheji 
two  hairy-naked  or  fig-leaved  Human  Figures  began,  as  uncomfort- 
able dummies,  anxious  no  longer  to  be  dumb,  but  to  impart  them- 
selves to  one  another;  and  endeavoured,  mth  gaspings,  gesturings,: 
with  unsyUabled  cries,  with  painful  pantomime  and  inteijections; 
in  a  very  unsuccessful  manner, — up  to  the  wiiting  of  this  present 
copyright  Book,  which  also  is  not  very  successful !  Between  that 
day  and  this,  I  say,  there  has  been  a  pretty  space  of  time;  a  pretty 
spell  of  work,  which  somebody  has  done !  Thinkest  thou  there  were 
no  poets  tUl  Dan  Chaucer?  No  heart  bm*ning  with  a  thought, 
which  it  could  not  hold,  and  had  no  word  for;  and  needed  to  shape 
and  coin  a  word  for, — ^what  thou  callest  a  metaphor,  ti'ope,  or  the 
like  ?  For  every  word  we  have,  there  was  such  a  man  and  poet. 
The  coldest  word  was  once  a  glowing  new  metaphor,  and  bold 
questionable  originality.  *  Thy  very  attention,  does  it  not  mean 
an  aUentiOt  a  stretchino-to  ?'  Fancy  that  act  of  the  mind,  which 
all  were  conscious  of,  which  none  had  yet  named, — when  this  new. 
*  poet'  first  felt  bound  and  diiven  to  name  it !  His  questionable 
originality,  and  new  glowing  metaphor,  was  found  adop table,  ip* 
telligible ;  and  remains  our  name  for  it  to  this  day. 

Literature : — ^and  look  at  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  Masonries 
and  Worships  and  Quasi-Worships  that  are  there ;  not  to  speak  of 
Westminster  Hall  and  its  wdgs  !  Men  had  not  a  hammer  to  begin 
with,  not  a  syllabled  articulation :  they  had  it  all  to  make; — ^and 
they  have  made  it.  What  thousand  thousand  articulate,  semi-arti- 
culate, earnest-stammering  Prayers  ascending  up  to  Heaven,  from 
hut  and  cell,  in  many  lands,  in  many  centuries,  from  the  fervent 
kindled  souls  of  innumerable  men,  each  struggling  to  pour  itsell 
forth  incompletely  as  it  might,  before  tlie  incompletoBt  IAtur§y 
could  be  compUed !  The  Liturgy,  or  adoptable  and  gene]*ally  ad* 
opted  Set  of  Prayers  and  Prayer-Method,  was  what  we  can  call  the 
Select  Adoptabilities,  '  Select  Beauties'  well-edited  (by  (Ecumenic 
Councils  and  other  Useful-Knowledge  Societies)  from  that  wide 
waste  imbroglio  of  Prayers  already  extant  and  accumulated,  good 
and  bad.  The  good  were  found  adoptable  by  men ;  were  gradually- 
got  together,  well-edited,  accredited:  the  bad» found inappropriai|i9». 
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unadoptable,  were  gradually  forgotten,  disused  and  burnt.  It  is  the 
way  Avith  human  things.  The  first  man  who,  looking  with  opened 
Boul  on  this  august  HeaTen  and  Earth,  this  Beautiful  and  Awfiil, 
which  we  name  Nature,  Universe  and  such  like,  the  essence  of 
which  remains  forever  Unnam eablb  ;  he  who  fii*st,  gazing  into  this, 
fell  on  his  knees  awestruck,  in  silence  as  is  likeliest, — he,  driven 
by  inner  necessity,  the  '  audacious  original'  that  he  was,  had  dona 
a  thing,  too,  whidh  all  thoughtful  hearts  saw  straightway  to  be  aa 
expressive,  altogether  adoptable  thing!  To  bow  the  knee  was  ever 
since  the  attitude  of  supplication.  Earlier  than  any  spoken  Pray- 
ers, Litanieu,  or  LeUourgitu  ;  the  beginning  of  all  Worship, — whicb 
needed  but  a  beginning,  so  rational  was  it.  What  a  poet  he !  Yes,, 
this  bold  original  was  a  successful  one  Tidthal.  The  wellhead  this: 
one,  bidden  in  the  primeval  dusks  and  distances,  from  whom  aa- 
from  a  Nile-source  all  Farms  of  Worship  flow: — such  a  Nile-river 
(somewhat  muddy  and  malarious  now !)  of  Forms  of  Worship 
sprang  there,  and  flowed,  und  flows,  down  to  Puseyism,  Rotatoiy 
Calabash,  Archbishop  Laud  at  St.  Catherine  Creed's,  and  perhap» 
lower ! 

Things  rise,  I  say,  in  that  way.  The  Iliad  Poem,  and  indeed 
most  other  poetic,  especially  epic  things,  have  risen  as  the  Liturgy 
did.  The  great  Iliad  in  Greece,  and  tlie  small  Robin  Hoofis  Oar- 
land  in  England,  ai*e  each,  as  I  undei*stand,  the  well-edited  *  Select 
Beauti':8'  of  an  immeasurable  waste  imbroglio  of  Heroic  Ballads 
in  their  respective  centuries  and  countiies.  Think  what  strum- 
ming  of  the  seven-stringed  heroic  lyre,  torturing  of  the  less  he- 
roic fiddle-catgut,  in  Hellenic  Kings'  Courts,  and  English  wayside 
Public  Houses ;  and  beating  of  the  studious  Poetic  bi*ain,  and 
gasping  here  too  in  the  semi-articulate  windpipe  of  Poetic  men, 
before  the  Wrath  of  a  Divine  Achilles,  the  Prowess  of  a  Will  Scarlet 
or  Wakefield  Pindar,  could  be  adequately  sung !  Honour  to  you, 
ye  nameless  gi*eat  and  greatest  ones,  ye  long-forgotten  brave ! 

Nor  was  the  Statute  De  TaUagio  non  concedendo,  nor  any  Statute, 
Law-method,  Lawyer's-wig,  much  less  were  tlie  Statute-Book  and 
Four  Courts,  with  Coke  upon  L3rttelton  and  Thi'ee  Estates  of.Par- 
liament  in  the  rear  of  them,  got  together  witliout  human  labour* 
— ^mostly  forgotten  now !  From  the  time  of  Cain's  slaying  Abel  by 
swift  head-breakage,  to  this  time  of  killing  your  man  in  Chancery 
by  inches,  and  slow  heart-break  for  forty  yeara, — there  too  is  an 
interval!  Venerable  Justice  herself  began  by  Wild -Justice;  all 
Law  is  as  a  tamed  fiirrowfield,  slowly  worked  out,  and  rendered 
arable,  ftt>m  the  waste  jungle  of  Club-Law.  Valiant  Wisdom  till- 
mg  and  draining;  escorted  by  owl-eyed  Pedantry,  by  owlish  and 
Tulturish  and  many  other  forms  of  Folly; — the  valiant  husband- 
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vnan  assiduously  tilling;  the  blind  greedy  enemy  too  assiduously 
mowing  tai'es!  It  is  because  there  is  yet  in  venei-able  ^vigged 
Justice  some  wisdom,  amid  such  mountains  of  wiggeries  and  folly, 
that  men  have  not  cast  her  into  the  River;  that  she  still  sits  there, 
like  Dryden's  Head  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books, — a  huge  helmet,  a 
ihuge  moimtain  of  greased  parchment,  of  unclean  horsehair,  firat 
striking  the  eye ;  and  then  in  the  innermost  corner,  visible  at  last, 
in  size  as  a  hazelnut,  a  real  fraction  of  God's  Justice,  perhaps  not 
yet  unattainable  to  some,  surely  still  indispensable  to  all; — ^and 
men  know  not  what  to  do  with  her !  Lawyers  were  not  all  ped- 
ants, voluminous  voiucious  persons ;  Lawyers  too  were  poets,  were 
heroes,— or  their  Law  had  been  past  the  Nore  long  before  this 
time.  Their  Owlisms,  Vultmisms,  to  an  incredible  extent,  will  dis- 
appeai'  by  and  by,  their  Heroisms  only  remaining,  and  the  helmet 
be  reduced  to  something  like  the  size  of  the  head,  we  hope ! — 

It  is  all  work  and  forgotten  work,  this  peopled,  clothed,  ai*ti- 
culate-speaking,  high-towered,  wide-acred  World.  The  hands  of 
forgotten  brave  men  have  made  it  a  World  for  us ;  they, — ^honour 
to  them ;  they,  in  ^pite  of  the  idle  and  the  dastai'd.  This  English 
Land,  here  and  now,  is  the  summary  of  what  was  found  of  mse, 
and  noble,  and  accordant  with  God's  Ti-uth,  in  all  the  generations 
of  English  Men.  Our  English  Speech  is  speakablc  because  there 
were  Hero-Poets  of  our  blood  and  Uneage;  speakable  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  these.  This  Land  of  P^ngland  has  its  conquerora, 
possessors,  which  change  from  epoch  to  epoch,  from  day  to  day; 
but  its  real  conqucroi*s,  creators,  and  eternal  proprietors  are  these 
following,  and  their  representatives  if  you  can  find  them :  All  the 
Heroic  Souls  tliat  ever  were  in  England,  each  in  their  degi*ee ;  all 
the  men  that  ever  cut  a  thistle,  drained  a  puddle  out  of  England, 
contiived  a  wise  scheme  in  England,  did  or  said  a  tnie  and  valiant 
thing  in  England.  I  tell  thcc,  they  had  not  a  hammer  to  begin 
with ;  and  yet  Wren  built  St.  Paul's :  not  an  aiiiculated  syllable ; 
and  yet  tliere  have  come  English  Literatures,  Elizabethan  litera- 
tures, Satanic -School,  Cockney- School  and  other  Litei-atures  ;— 
4onoe  moi'e,  as  in  the  old  time  of  the  Leitourgia^  a  most  waste  im- 
Jbroglio,  and  world-wide  jungle  and  jumble;  wiutiug  tembly  to  be 
*  well- edited'  and  *  well-burnt  !*  Arachne  started  with  forefinger 
-and  thumb,  and  had  not  even  a  distaff:  yet  thou  seest  Manches- 
ter, and  Cotton  Cloth,  which  will  shelter  naked  backs,  at  twopence 
:an  ell. 

Work?  The  quantity  of  done  and  forgotten  work  that  lies 
•silent  under  my  feet  in  this  world,  and  escorts  and  attends  me, 
■and  supports  and  keeps  me  alive,  wheresoever  I  walk  or  stand, 
•whatsoever  I  think  or  do,  gives  rise  to  reflections!     Is  it  not 
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enough,  at  any  rate,  to  Btiike  the  thing  called  '  Fame*  into  tota) 
silence  for  a  wise  man  ?  For  fools  and  unreflective  personst  she 
IS  and  will  be  very  noisy,  this  'Fame,'  and  talks  of  her  *  immortals' 
and  so  forth:  but  if  you  will  consider  it,  what  is  she?  Abbot 
Samson  was  not  nothing  because  nobody  iaid  anything  of  him. 
Or  thinkest  thou,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag  can 
be  made  something  by  Parliamentary  Migorities  and  Leading  Ai> 
tides  ?  Her '  inmiortals  I'  Scarcely  two  hundred  years  back  can 
Fame  recollect  articulately  at  all ;  and  there  she  but  maunders  and 
mumbles.  She  manages  to  recollect  a  Shakspeare  or  so;  and 
prates,  considerably  like  a  goose,  about  him;— and  in  the  rear  of 
that,  onwards  to  Uie  birth  of  Theuth,  to  Hengst's  Invasion,  and 
the  bosom  of  Eternity,  it  was  all  blank ;  and  the  respectable  Teu* 
tonic  Languages,  Teutonic  Practices,  Existences,  all  came  of  their 
own  accord,  as  the  grass  springs,  as  the  trees  grow;  no  Poet,  no 
work  from  the  inspired  heart  of  a  Man  needed  there;  and  Fame 
has  not  an  articulate  word  to  say  about  it !  Or  ask  her,  What, 
M'ith  all  conceivable  appliances  and  mnemonics,  including  apo- 
theosis and  human  sacrifices  among  the  number,  she  carries  in 
her  head  with  regard  to  a  Wodan,  even  a  Moses,  or  other  such  ? 
She  begins  to  be  imcertain  as  to  what  they  were,  whether  spirits  or 
men  of  mould, — gods,  charlatans;  begins  sometimes  to  have  a 
misgiving  that  they  were  mere  symbols,  ideas  of  the  mind;  pei^ 
haps  nonentities,  and  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  I  She  is  the  noisiest, 
inarticulately  babbling,  hissing,  screaming,  foolishest,  unmusical- 
lest  of  fowls  that  fly;  and  needs  no  '  trumpet,'  I  think,  but  her  own 
enormous  goose-throat, — measuring  several  degrees  of  celestial 
latitude,  so  to  speak.  Her  '  wings,*  in  these  days,  have  gi'own  far 
swifter -than  ever;  but  her  goose-throat  hitherto  seems  only  larger, 
louder  and  foolisher  than  ever.  She  is  transitoiy,  futile,  a  goose- 
goddess  : — ^if  she  were  not  transitory,  what  would  become  of  us  ! 
It  is  a  chief  comfort  that  she  forgets  us  all;  all,  even  to  the  very 
Wodans;  and  grows  to  consider  us,  at  last,  as  probably  nonentities 
and  Letters  of  the  Alphabet. 

Yes,  a  noble  Abbot  Samson  resigns  himself  to  Oblivion  too ; 
feels  it  no  hardship,  but  a  comfort;  counts  it  as  a  still  resting- 
place,  from  much  sick  fret  and  fever  and  stupidity,  which  in  tlie 
night-watches  often  made  his  strong  heart  sigh.  Your  most  swe^t 
voices,  making  one  enormous  goose-voice,  0  Bobus  and  Company, 
how  can  they  be  a  guidance  for  any  Son  of  Adam  ?  In  silence  of 
you  and  the  like  of  you,  the  *  small  still  voices'  will  speak  to.  him 
better ;  in  which  does  lie  guidance. 

My  friend,  aU  speech  and  rumour  is  short-lived,  foolish,  imtrue. 
■Genuine  Work  alone,  what  thou  workest  faith^jd^,  tjiat  is  etemalt 
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as  the  Almighty  Founder  and  World-Builder  himself.    Stand  thou 
by  that :  and  let  •  Fame'  and  the  rest  of  it  go  prating. 

*  Heard  are  the  Voices, 
Heard  are  the  Sages, 
The  Worlds  and  the  Ages : 
"  Choose  well,  your  choioe  i? 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 

Here  eyes  do  regard  you, 
In  Eternity's  stillness ; 
Here  is  all  fulness, 
Ve  brave,  to  reward  you  ; 
Work,  and  despair  not.'  '' 

»  Goethe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHENOMENA. 

But,  it  is  said,  our  religion  is  gone :  we  no  longer  believe  in  St 
Edmund,  no  longer  see  the  figure  of  him  '  on  the  rim  of  the  sky,' 
minatoiy  or  confirmatoiy  I  God's  absolute  Laws,  sanctioned  by 
an  eternal  Heaven  and  an  eternal  Hell,  have  become  Moral  Philo- 
sophies, sanctionecl  by  able  computations  of  Profit  and  Loss,  by 
weak  considerations  of  Pleasures  of  Virtue  and  the  Moral  Sub- 
lime. 

It  is  even  so.  To  speak  in  the  ancient  dialect,  we  '  have  fc. 
gotten  God ;' — ^in  the  most  modem  dialect  and  veiy  truth  of  the 
matter,  we  have  taken  up  the  Fact  of  this  Universe  as  it  is  not. 
We  have  quietly  closed  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  Substance  of 
things,  and  opened  them  only  to  the  Shows  and  Shams  of  things. 
W©  quietly  believe  this  Universe  to  be  intrinsically  a  great  unin- 
telligible  Perhaps  ;  extrinsically,  clear  enough,  it  is  a  great,  most 
extensive  Gattlefold  and  Workhouse,  with  most  extensive  Kitchen- 
I'anges,  Dining-tables, — ^whereat  he  is  wise  who  can  find  a  place ! 
All  the  Truth  of  this  Universe  is  uncertain;  only  the  prafit  and 
loss  of  it,  the  pudding  and  praise  of  it,  are  and  remain  very  visible 
to  the  practical  man. 

There  is  no  longer  any  God  for  us  !  God's  Laws  are  become 
a  Greatest-Happiness  Principle,  a  Parliamentary  Expediency :  the 
Heavens  overarch  us  only  as  an  Astronomical  Time -keeper;  a 
butt  for  Herschel-telescopes  to  shoot  science  at,  to  shoot  senti- 
mentalities at : — ^in  our  and  old  Jonson*s  dialect,  man  has  lost  the 
$oul  out  of  him ;  and  now,  after  the  due  period, — begins  to  find 
the  want  of  itl  This  is  verily  the  plague-spot;  centre  of  the  uni- 
versal Social  Gangrene,  threatening  all  modem  things  with  fright- 
ful death.  To  hhn  that  will  consider  it,  here  is  the  stem,  with 
its  roote  and  taproot,  with  its  world-wide  upas-boughs  and  ac 
cursed  poison-exudations,  under  which  the  world  lies  writhing  in 
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ati-ophy  and  agony.  You  touch  the  focal-centre  of  all  our  disease, 
of  our  frightful  nosology  of  diseases,  when  you  lay  your  hand  on 
this.  There  is  no  religion ;  there  is  no  God ;  man  has  lost  his 
soul,  and  vainly  seeks  antiseptic  salt.  Vainly :  in  killing  Kings, 
in  passing  Refoim  Bills,  in  French  Hevolutions,  Manchester  In- 
suri'ections,  is  found  no  remedy.  The  foul  elephantine  leprosy, 
alleviated. icur.  an  hour,  reappears  in  new  force-  and  detiperateness 
next  hour. 

For  actually  this  is  not  the  real  fact  of  the  world ;  the  world  is 
not  made  so,  but  otherwise ! — Truly,  any  Society  setting  out  from 
this  No-God  hypothesis  will  arrive  at  a  result  or  two.  The  Un- 
veracities,  escorted,  each  Un veracity  of  them  by  its  corresponding 
Miser}'  and  Penalty ;  the  Phantasm^,  and  Fatuities,  and  ten-years 
Com -Law  Debatings,  that  shall  walk  the  Earth  at  noonday, — 
must  needs  be  numerous !  The  Universe  bmiff  intrinGlioaJlj  a 
Perhaps,  being  too  probably  an  '  infinite  Humbiig,'  why-  should 
any  minor  Humbug  astonish  us  ?  It  is  all  according  to  the  order 
of  Nature ;  and  Phantasms  riding  with  huge  clatter  along  the 
streets,-  from  end  to  end  of  our  existence,  astonish  nobody.  En- 
chanted St  Ives'  Workhouses  and  Joe-Manton  Aristocracies ;  giant 
Working  Mammonism  near  stningled  in  the  partridge -nets  of- 
giaint-looking  Idle  Dilettantism, — this,  in  all  its  branches,  in 'its 
thousand  thousand  modes  and  figures,  is  a  sight  familiar  to  um 

The  Popish  BeUgion,  we  are  told,  flourishes  extremely  inthestf' 
years.;  and  is  the '{most  Tivacioiis-lookSag'reli^on 'tot  bamet-irMb: 
at  present..    "  EUe  a  ianris  emU  a$udmnt^l9  \;Mtn"  counts  M;  foxkP 
froy ;  "  e*9$t.pourqtioi.je  laresptcU  /"^— ^The  old  Pope  of  Rome;  find- 
ing it  laborious  to  kneel  so  long  while  they  cai't  hinl  through  the 
streets  to  bless  the  people  oh  Oorpus-ChrUti  Day,  complains  of: 
liijeumatism ;  whereupon  his  Cardinals  consult ;— construct  him/' 
after  some  study,  a  stuffed  cloaked  figure,  of  iix>n  and  wood,  with  - 
wool  or  baked  hair;  and  place  it  in  a  kneeling  posture.    Staffed* 
figure,  or  rump  of  a  figune ;  to  this  stuffed  rump  he,  sitting  at*  his 
ease  on  a  lower  level,  joins,  by  the  aid  of  cloaks  and  diapery,  hisi 
living  head  and  outspread  hands :  the  rump  with  it&  eloaks  kneelo; ! 
tlie  Pope  looks,  and  holds,  his  hands  spread;  and.  so  the  two  in., 
concert  bless  the  Roman  population  on  Oorpus-ChariUi  iDa^iiBii.weU>[ 
a3  they  can. 

I  have  considered  this  amphibious  Pope,  with  the  wool-and*^ 
iron  back,  with  the  flesh  head  and  hands ;  and  eodeavoujfed  to 
ciUjCulate  his  horosoope.    I  reckon  hitn  the  remarkablest  Pontidi 
tlif^  })(^  dnrl^ened  God*s. -daylight,  of  painted  hiipself  in  the  hu-  . 
mem  i;ftiiMa,.for.  these.  eevenU  thousand  yew^..  :N^y,  since  Ohacm. 
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first  shivered,  and  '  sneezed/  as  the  Arabs  say>  ivith  the  first  shaft 
of  sunlight  shot  through  it,  what  stranger  product  was  there  of 
Nature  and  Ai-t  working  together?  Here  is  a  Supremo  Priest 
who  believes  God  to  be — ^What,  in  the  name  of  God,  does  he  be« 
lieve  God  to  be? — and  discerns  that  all  worship  of  God  is  a  sconio 
phantasmagory  of  wax- candles,  organ -blasts,  Gregorian  Chants, 
mass-brayings,  piuple  monsignoii,  wool -and -iron  rumps,  artisti* 
cally  spread  out, — to  save  the  ignorant  from  worse. 

0  reader,  I  say  not  who  ai*e  Belial's  elect.  This  poor  amphi* 
bious  Pope  too  gives  loaves  to  the  Poor;  has  in  him  more  good 
latent  than  he  is  himself  awaie  of.  His  poor  Jesuits,  in  the  late 
Italian  Cholem,  were,  with  a  few  German  Doctors,  the  only  crea- 
tures whom  dastai'd  teiTor  had  not  diiven  mad :  tliey  descended 
fearless  into  all  gulfs  and  bedlams ;  watched  over  the  pillow  of 
the  dying,  with  help,  witli  counsel  and  hope ;  shone  as  luminous 
fixed  stai'S,  when  all  else  had  gone  out  in  chaotic  night:  honoiu* 
to  them  J  This  poor  Pope, — ^who  knows  what  good  is  in  him  ?  In 
a  Time  otherwise  too  prone  to  forget,  he  keeps  up  the  moumfult 
lest  ghastly  memoiial  of  the  Highest,  Blessedest,  which  once  was ; 
which,  in  new  fit  forms,  will  again  partly  have  to  be.  Is  he  not 
as  a  pei-petual  death's-head  and  cross-bones,  with  their  Resurgam^ 
on  the  gittve  of  a  Universal  Heroism, — ^grave  of  a  Ohii»txanity  ? 
Suoh  Ifoblenesses,  purchased  by  the  world's  best  heart's-blood, 
mu9t  not  be  lost;  we  cannot  a£ford  to  lose  them,  in  what  confu- 
sions soever.  To  all  of  us  the  day  will  come,  to  a  few  of  us  it  has 
already  come,  when  no  mortal,  with  his  heart  yearning  for  a  *  Di- 
vine ^umility/  or  otlier  *  Highest  form  of  Valour,*  will  need  to 
iQok  for  it  in  death's-heads,  but  will  see  it  round  hiln  in  here  and 
there  a. beautiful  living  head. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  poor  Pope,  and  his  practice  of  the 
Scenic  Theory  of  Worship,  a  frankness  which  I  rather  honour. 
Not  half  and  half,  but  with  undivided  heart  does  he  set  about 
worshiping  by  stage-machinery ;  as  if  there  were  now,  and  could 
again  be,  in  Nature  no  other.  He  will  ask  you.  What  other  ? 
Under  this  my  Gregorian  Chant,  and  beautiful  was-light  Phantas- 
magory, kindly  hidden  from  you  is  an  Abyss,  of  Black  Doubt, 
Scepticism,  nay  Sansculottic  Jacobinism ;  an  Orcus  that  has  no 
bottom.  Think  of  that.  '  Groby  Pool  U  thatched  with  pancakes.' 
— ^as  Jeannie  Deans's  Innkeeper  defied  it  to  be !  The  Bottomless 
of  Scepticism,  Atheism,  Jacobinism,  behold,  it  is  thatched  over, 
hidden  from  your  despair,  by  stage-properties  judiciously  arranged. 
This  stujBTed  iiimp  of  mine  saves  not  me  only  from  rheumatism, 
but  you  also  from  what  other  irniit!  In  this  your  Life-pilgrim- 
age Nowhither,  a  fine  Squallacoi  marching-mnsio,  and  Gregoiian 
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Chant,  accompanies  you,  and  the  hollow  Night  of  Oi*cus  ip  well 
hid! 

Yes  truly,  few  men  that  worship  by  the  rotatoiy  Calabash  of 
the  Calmucks  do  it  in  half  so  great,  frank  or  effectual  a  way.  Di-ury 
Lane,  it  is  said,  and  tliat  is  saying  much,  might  learn  from  him  in 
Uie  dressing  of  pai*ts,  in  the  arrangement  of  lights  and  shadows. 
He  is  the  gi'eatest  Play-actor  that  at  present  draws  salaiy  in  this 
world.  Poor  Pope ;  and  I  am  told  he  is  fast  growing  bankrupt 
too ;  and  will,  in  a  measumble  term  of  yeai's  (a  great  way  iHthin 
the  *  three  hundred'),  not  have  a  penny  to  make  his  pot  boil !  His 
old  rheumatic  back  wiU  then  get  to  rest;  and  himself  and  his 
stage-properties  sleep  well  in  Chaos  forevermore. 

Or,  alas,  why  go  to  Rome  for  Phantasms  walking  the  streets? 
Phantasms,  ghosts,  in  this  midnight  hour,  hold  jubilee,  and 
screech  and  jabber ;  and  the  question  rather  were.  What  high 
Reality  anjrwhere  is  yet  awake  ?  Aristocracy  has  become  Phan- 
tasm-Aristocracy, no  longer  able  to  do  its  work,  not  in  the  least 
conscious  that  it  has  any  work  longer  to  do.  Unable,  totally  care^ 
less  to  do  its  work ;  careful  only  to  clamour  for  the  wages  of  doing 
its  work, — ^nay  for  higher,  and  palpahly  undue  wages,  and  Con> 
Laws  and  morecue  of  rents ;  the  old  rate  of  wages  not  being  ade^ 
quate  now!  In  hydra-wrestle,  giant  *  J&ftZ^cracy'  so-called,  a  real 
giant,  though  as  yet  a  blind  one  and  but  half-awake,  wrestles  and 
wrings  in  choking  nightmare,  *  like  to  be  strangled  in  the  part- 
ridge-nets of  Phantasm-Aristocracy,*  as  we  said,  which  fiwdes  itself 
still  to  be  a  giant.  Wrestles,  as  under  nightmare,  till  it  do  awaken ; 
and  gasps  and  struggles  thousandfold,  we  may  say,  in  a  tiiily  pain- 
fill  manner,  through  all  fibres  of  our  £np[lish  Existence,  in  these 
hours  and  years !  Is  our  poor  English  Existence  wholly  becom- 
ing a  Nightmare ;  full  of  mere  Phantasms  ? — 

The  Champion  of  England,  cased  in  iron  or  tin,  rides  into' 
Westminster  Hall,  *  being  lifted  into  his  saddle  with  little  assist- 
ance,* and  there  asks,  If  in  the  four  quaii;ers  of  tlie  world,  under 
the  cope  of  Heaven,  is  any  man  or  demon  that  dare  question  tlie* 
right  of  this  King  ?  Under  the  cope  of  Heaven  no  man  make?* 
intelligible  answer, — as  several  men  ought  already  to  have  done- 
Does  not  this  Champion  too  know  the  world ;  tliat  it  is  a  huge 
Imposture,  and  bottomless  Inanity,  thatched  over  with  bright: 
cloth  and  other  ingenious  tissues  ?  Him  let  us  leave  there,  ques- 
tioning all  men  and  demons. 

Him  we  have  left  to  his  destiny;  but  whom  else  have  we  found  f 
From  this  the  highest  apex  of  things,  downwards  through  all  stratv 
and  breadths,  how  many  fully  awakened  Realities  have  we  fallen  itr 
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with: — alas,  on  the  contraiy ,  what  troops  and  populations  ofPhan 
tasms,  not  God-Vemcities  but  Devil-Falsities,  down  to  the  vei^ 
lowest  sti'atum, — which  now,  by  such  superincumbent  weight  o* 
Unvemcities,  Ues  enchanted  in  St.  Ives'  Workhouses,  broad  enough, 
helpless  enough !  You  will  walk  in  no  public  thoroughfare  or  re- 
motest byway  of  English  Existence  but  you  will  meet  a  man,  an 
interest  of  men,  that  has  given  up  hope  in  the  Everlasting,  Time, 
and  placed  its  hope  in  the  Temporaiy,  half  or  wholly  False.  The 
Honourable  Member  complains  unmusically  that  tliere  is  *  devil's- 
dust*  in  Yorkshire  cloth.  Yorkshire  cloth, — ^\vhy,  the  very  Paper  I 
nowwi<iteou  is  made,  it  seems,  pai'tly  of  plaster-lime  well-smoothed, 
and  obstructs  my  writing !  You  are  lucky  if  you  can  find  now  any 
good  Paper, — any  work  really  done ;  search  where  you  will,  from 
JQighest  Phantasm  apex  to  lowest  Enchanted  basis. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  gi*eat  Hat  seven-feet  high,  which 
now  perambulates  London  Streets ;  which  my  Friend  Sauerteig 
regarded  justly  as  one  of  our  English  notabilities ;  "  the  topmost 
point  as  yet,"  said  he, "  would  it  were  your  culminating  and  return- 
ing point,  to  which  EngUsh  Puffery  has  been  observed  to  reach !" 
— The  Hatter  in  the  Strand  of  London,  instead  of  making  better 
folt-hats  than  another,  mounts  a  huge  lath-and-plaster  Hat,  seven- 
feet  high,  upon  wheels;  sends  a  man  to  drive  it  through  the 
streets ;  hoping  to  be  saved  thereby.  He  has  not  attempted  to  mahe 
better  hats,  as  he  was  appointed  by  the  Universe  to  do,  and  as 
Avith  this  ingenuity  of  his  he  could  veiy  probably  have  done ;  but 
his  whole  industry  is  turned  to  persuade  us  that  he  has  made  such ! 
He  too  knows  that  the  Quack  has  become  God.  Laugh  not  at  him, 
O  reader ;  or  do  not  laugh  only.  He  has  ceased  to  be  comic ;  he  i? 
fast  becoming  ti-agic.  To  me  this  all-deafening  blast  of  Puffeiy,  of 
poor  Falsehood  grown  necessitous,  of  poor  Heart-AUieism  fallen 
now  into  Enchanted  Workhouses,  sounds  too  surely  like  a  Doom's- 
blast !  I  have  to  say  to  myself  in  old  dialect :  '*  God's  blessing  is 
not  written  on  all  this ;  His  curse  is  written  on  all  this !"  Unless 
perhaps  the  Universe  be  a  chimera ; — some  old  totally  deranged 
eightday  clock,  dead  as  brass ;  which  the  Maker,  if  there  ever  was 
any  Maker,  has  long  ceased  to  meddle  with? — To  ray  Friend  Sauer- 
teig this  poor  seven-feet  Hat-manufacturer,  as  the  topstone  of  Eng- 
lish Puflfery,  was  very  notable. 

Alas,  that  we  natives  note  him  little,  that  we  view  him  as  a 
thing  of  course,  is  the  very  burden  of  the  miseiy.  We  take  it  for 
glinted,  the  most  rigorous  of  us,  that  all  men  who  have  made  any- 
thing are  expected  and  entitled  to  make  the  loudest  possible  pro- 
clamation of  it,  and  call  on  a  discerning  public  to  reward  them  for 
it.    Every  man  his  own  trumpeter;  that  is,  to  a  really  alarming 
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extent,  the  accepted  rule.  Make  loudest  possible  proclamation  of 
your  Hat :  true  proclamation  if  that  will  do ;  if  that  will  not  do, 
then  false  proclamation, — to  such  extent  of  falsity  as  will  serve 
your  pui-pose;  as  mil  not  seem  too  false  to  be  credible! — I  answer, 
once  for  all,  that  the  fact  is  not  so.  Nature  requh-es  no  man  to 
make  proclamation  of  his  doings  and  hat-makings ;  Natui'e  forbids 
all  men  to  make  such.  There  is  not  a  man  or  hat-maker  bom  into 
the  world  but  feels,  or  has  felt,  that  he  is  degrading  himself  if  he 
speak  of  his  excellencies  and  prowesses,  and  supremacy  in  his 
craft :  his  inmost  heait  says  to  him,  '*  Leave  thy  fiiends  to  speak 
of  these ;  if  possible,  thy  enemies  to  speak  of  these ;  but  at  all 
events,  thy  friends !"  He  feels  that  he  is  already  a  poor  braggart; 
fast  hastening  to  be  a  falsity  and  speaker  of  the  Untnith. 

Nature's  Laws,  1  must  repeat,  are  eternal :  her  small  still  voice, 
speaking  from  the  inmost  heart  of  us,  shall  not,  under  tenible 
penalties,  be  disregarded.  No  one  man  can  depart  from  the  truth 
without  damage  to  himself;  no  one  million  of  men ;  no  Twenty- 
seven  Millions  of  men.  Show  me  a  Nation  fallen  everywhere  into 
this  course,  so  that  each  expects  it,  permits  it  to  others  and  him- 
•elf,  I  \vi\\  show  you  a  Nation  travelling  with  one  assent  on  the 
broad  way.  The  broad  way,  however  many  Banks  of  England, 
Cotton-Mills  and  Duke's  Palaces  it  may  have.  Not  at  happy  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  everlasting  crowns  of  victoiy,  earned  by  silent 
Valour,  will  this  Nation  aiiive ;  but  at  precipices,  devouring  gulfs, 
if  it  pause  not.  Naturo  has  appointed  happy  fields,  victoiious 
laurel-crowns;  but  only  to  the  bmve  and  true:  ^Tnnature,  whsife 
we  call  Chaos,  holds  nothing  in  it  but  vacuities,  devoiuing  gulfis; 
What  are  Twenty>seven  Millions,  and  their  unanimity?  Believe 
them  not :  the  Worlds  and  the  Ages,  God  and  Nature  and  All  Men 
say  otherwise. 

*  Rhetoric  all  this  ?*  No,  my  brother,  very  singular  to  say,  it  is 
Fact  all  this.  Cocker's  Arithmetic  is  not  timer.  Forgotten  in  these 
days,  it  is  old  as  the  foundations  of  the  Universe,  and  will  endure 
till  the  Universe  cease.  It  is  forgotten  now;  and  the  first  mentioq 
of  it  puckers  thy  sweet  countenance  into  a  sneer :  but  it  will  be 
broDTght  to  mind  again, — unless  indeed  the  Law  of  Gravitation 
chance  to  cease,  and  men  find  that  they  can  walk  on  vacancy. 
Unanimity  of  the  Twenty-seven  Millions  will  do  nothing;  walk 
not  thou  >\'itli  them ;  fly  from  them  as  for  thy  life.  Twenty^seven 
Millions  ti-avelling  on  such  courses,  vdHi  gold  jingling  in  eveiy 
pocket,  with  vivats  heaven-high,  are  incessantly  advancing,  let  me 
again  i*emind  thee,  towards  the  Jirm-laruTs  erul^ — towards  the  end 
and  extinction  of  what  Faithfulness,  Veracity,  real  Worth,  was  in 
their  way  of  lU^.    Their  noble  ancestors  have  fashioned  for  them  » 
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'  life-road ;'— in  how  many  thousand  sfinses,  this !  There  is  not  4n 
old  wise  Proverb  on  their  tongue,  mi  holiest  {Principle  articuli^^ 
in  their  hearts  into  utterance,  a  wise  true  method  of  doing  and 
despatching  any  work  or  commerce  of  men,  but  helps  yet  to  oaiTy 
them  forward.  Life  is  still  possible  to  them»  because  all  is  not  yet 
Puffeiy,  Falsity,  Mammon-worship  and  Unnatuve ;  because  some- 
what is  yet  Faithfulness,  Veracity  and  Valour.  With  fr  cej*taiu  vei-y 
cousidei-able  finite  quantity  of  Unveracity  and  Phantasm,  social 
life  is  still  possible;  not  with  an  infinite  quantity!  Exceed  your 
certain  quantity,  the  seven-feet  Hat,  and  all  things  upwards  to  the 
very  Champion  cased  in  tin,  begin  to  reel  and  fioymder, — in  Man- 
chester InsuiToctions,  Chartisms,  Sliding-scoles ;  the  Law  of  Gi-a- 
vitation  not  forgetting  to  act.  You  advance  incessantly  towards 
the  land's  end;  you  are,  literally  enough,  'qonsuming  the  way.' 
Step  after  step.  Twenty-seven  Million  unconscious  men ; — till  you 
are  <U  the  land's  end ;  till  there  is  not  Faithfulness  enough  among 
you  any  more :  and  the  next  step  now  is  lifted  not  over  land,  but 
into  air,  over  ocean-deeps  and  roaidng  abysses: — ^unless  perhaps 
the  Law  of  Gravitation  have  forgotten  to  act  ? 

0,  it  is  frightful  when  a  whole  Nation,  as  our  Fathers  used  to 
say,  has  'forgotten  God;*  has  remembered  only  Mammon,  and 
what  Mammon  leads  to  1  When  your  self  trumpeting  Hatmaker 
is  the  emblem  of  almost  all  makers,  and  workers,  and  men,  that 
make  anything,— from  soul-overseei'ships,  body-ovei*seei*ships,  epic 
poems,  acts  of  parliament,  to  hats  and  shoe-blacking  i  Not  one 
false  man  but  does  uncountable  mischief:  how  much,  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two,  will  Twenty-seven  Millions,  mostly  fidse,  manage  to 
accumulate  ?  The  sum  of  it,  visible  in  every  street,  market-place, 
senate-house,  circulating-library,  cathedral,  cotton-mill,  and  union- 
workhouse,  fills  one  not  with  a  comic  feeling ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOSPEL  OF  MAMMONISM. 

Reader,  even  Christian  Reader  as  thy  title  goes,  hast  thou  any 
notion  of  Heaven  and  Hell  ?  I  rather  apprehend,  not.  Often  as 
the  words  are  on  our  tongue^  they  have  got  a  fabulous  or  somi- 
&bulous  character  for  most  of  us,  and  pass  on  like  a  kind  of  tran- 
sient similitude,  like  a  soui^d  signifying  little. 

Yet  it  is  well  wprth  while  for  us  to  know,  once  and  always 
that  they  are  not  a  similitude,  nor  a  &ble  nor  8emi-fiirf>le;  that  they 
|re  an  everlastmg  hif^licst  fact!  "  No  Lake  of  Sicilian  or  other  sui- 
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phui*  bums  now  anywhere  in  these  ages/'  sayest  thou?  Well,  and 
if  there  did  not  1  Believe  that  there  does  not;  believe  it  if  thou 
wilt,  nay  hold  by  it  as  a  real  increase,  a  rise  to  higher  stages,  to 
wider  horizons  and  empires.  All  this  has  vanished,  or  has  not 
vanished ;  believe  as  thou  wilt  as  to  all  this.  But  that  an  Infinite 
of  Practical  Importanoe,  speaking  with  strict  arithmetical  exact- 
ness, an  InJmUe,  has  vanished  or  can  vanish  from  the  Life  of  any 
Man :  this  thou  shalt  not  believe !  0  brother,  the  Infinite  of  Ter- 
ror, of  Hope,  of  Pi^,  did  it  not  at  any  moment  disclose  itself  to 
thee,  indubitable,  unnameable?  Came  it  never,  like  the  gleam  of 
f^reteraeXunl  eternal  Oceans,  like  the  voice  of  old  EteiiiitieSf.far- 
mounding  through  thy  heart  of  hearts?  Never?  Alas,  it  was  not 
thy  Liberalism  then ;  it  was  thy  Animalism !  The  Infinite  is  more 
sure  than  any  other  fact.  But  only  men  can  discern  it;  mere 
building  beavers,  spinning  arachnes,  much  more  the  predatoxy 
vulturous  and  vulpine  species,  do  not  discern  it  well ! — 

*  The  word  Hell,'  says  Sauerteig,  *  is  still  frequently  in  use 
<  among  the  English  People :  but  I  could  not  without  difficulty 
'  ascertain  what  they  meant  by  it.  Hell  generally  signifies  the 
'  Infinite  Terror,  the  thing  a  man  is  infinitely  afraid  of,  and  shud- 
'  dera  and  shrinks  from,  stiTiggling  with  his  whole  soul  to  escape 

*  from  it.  There  is  a  Hell  therefore,  if  you  will  consider,  which 
'  accompanies  man,  in  all  stages  of  his  histoiy,  and  religious  or 
'  other  development :  but  the  Hells  of  men  and  Peoples  differ  not- 

*  ably.  With  Christians  it  is  the  infinite  terror  of  being  found 
'  guilty  before  the  Just  Judge.  With  old  Romans,  I  coi\jectui-e, 
'  it  was  the  terror  not  of  Pluto,  for  whom  probably  they  cai'cd 

*  little,  but  of  doing  unworthily,  doing  unvirtuously,  which  was 

*  their  word  for  unfttanfully.  And  now  what  is  it,  if  you  pierce 
'  through  his  Cants,  his  oftrrepeated  Hearsays,  what  he  calls  his 
'  Worships  and  so  forth, — what  is  it  that  the  modem  English  soul 

*  does,  in  very  truth,  dread  infinitely,  and  coutemplate  with  entire 

*  despair?     What  is  his  Hell,  after  all  these  reputable,  oft-re- 

*  peated  Hearsays,  what  is  it?  With  hesitation,  with  astonish- 
'  ment,  I  pronounce  it  to  be :  The  terror  of  *'  Not  succeeding ;" 

*  of  not  making  money,  fame,  or  some  other  figure  in  the  world, 
'  — chiefly  of  not  making  money  I    Is  not  that  a  somewhat  sin- 

*  gularHell?* 

Yes,  O  Sauerteig,  it  is  very  singular.  If  we  do  not  *  succeed,* 
where  is  the  use  of  us  ?  We  had  better  never  have  been  bom. 
"  Tremble  intensely,"  as  our  friend  the  Emperor  of  China  says : 
there  is  the  black  Bottomless  of  Terror;  what  Sauerteig  calls  the 
Hell  of  the  English  !* — ^But  indeed  this  Hell  belongs  naturally  to 
tlie  Gospel  of  Mammonism,  which  also  has  its  L-oric.<]>onding  Hea- 
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Ten.  For  there  U  one  Keality  among  so  many  Phantasms ;  about 
one  thing  we  are  entirely  in  earnest :  The  making  of  money. 
Working  Mammouism  does  divide  the  world  with  idle  game-pre- 
sei-ving  Dilettantism : — thank  Heaven  that  there  is  even  a  Mam* 
monism,  anything  we  are  in  earnest  about!  Idleness  is  worst. 
Idleness  alone  is  without  hope :  work  eaniestly  at  anything,  you 
will  by  degrees  learn  to  work  at  almost  all  things.  There  is  end- 
less hope  in  work,  were  it  even  work  at  making  money. 

Tnie,  it  must  be  owned,  we  for  the  present,  with  our  Mammon* 
Gospel,  have  come  to  strange  conclusions.  We  call  it  a  Society ; 
and  go  about  professing  openly  the  totallest  separation,  isolation. 
Our  life  is  not  a  mutual  helpfulness ;  but  rather,  cloaked  under 
due  laws-of-war,  named  *  fair  conipotition'  and  so  foilh,  it  is  a  mu- 
tual hostility.  We  have  profoundly  forgotten  everywhere  that 
Gash-payment  is  not  the  sole  relation  of  human  beings ;  we  think, 
nothing  doubting,  that  it  absolves  and  liquidates  all  engagements 
of  man.  **  My  starving  workers?"  answera  the  rich  MiUowner: 
"  Did  not  I  hire  them  fairly  in  the  market?  Did  I  not  pay  them, 
to  the  last  sixpence,  the  sum  covenanted  for  ?  What  have  I  to 
do  with  them  more  ?" — ^Verily  Mammon-worship  is  a  melancholy 
creed.  When  Gain,  for  his  own  behoof,  had  killed  Abel,  and  was 
questioned,  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  he  too  made  answer,  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Did  I  not  pay  my  brother  Ms  wages,  the 
thing  he  had  merited  from  me  ? 

O  sumptuous  Merchant -Piince,  illustrious  game -preserving 
Duke,  is  there  no  way  of  '  killing'  thy  brother  but  Cain's  rude 
way !  *  A  good  man  by  the  very  look  of  him,  by  his  very  presence 
'  with  us  as  a  fellow  wayfarer  in  this  Life-pilgrimage,  promises  so 
•  much:'  woe  to  him  if  he  forget  all  such  promises,  if  he  never  know 
that  they  were  given !  To  a  deadened  soul,  seared  with  the  bnite 
Idolatry  of  Sense,  to  whom  going  to  Hell  is  equivalent  to  not 
making  money,  all '  promises,'  and  moral  duties,  that  cannot  be 
pleaded  for  in  Courts  of  Requests,  address  themselves  in  vain. 
Money  he  can  be  ordered  to  pay,  but  nothing  more.  I  have  not 
heard  in  all  Past  History,  and  expect  not  to  hear  in  all  Future 
History,  of  any  Society  anywhere  under  God's  Heaven  supporting 
itself  on  such  Philosophy.  The  Universe  is  not  made  so;  it  is 
made  otherwise  than  so.  The  man  or  nation  of  men  that  thinks  it 
is  made  so,  marches  forward  nothing  doubting,  step  after  step; 
but  marches — whither  we  know !  In  these^  last  two  centuries  of 
Atheistic  Government  (near  two  centuries  now,  since  the  blessed 
restoration  of  his  Sacred  Majesty,  and  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Charles  Second),  I  reckon  that  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  what 
of '  film  eai*th'  there  was  for  us  to  march  on : — and  are  now,  veij 
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ominously,  shuddering,  reeling,  and  let  us  hope  trying  to  recoil, 
on  the  cliff's  edge ! — 

For  out  of  this  that  we  call  Atheism  come  so  many  other  Unu 
and  falsities,  each  falsity  with  its  misery  at  its  heels! — ^A  sou* 
is  not  like  wind  (spiritust  or  hreath)  contained  within  a  capsule, 
the  Almiohtt  Maker  is  not  like  a  Clockmaker  that  once,  in  old 
immemorial  ages,  having  made  his  Horologe  of  a  Universe,  sits  ever 
since  and  sees  it  go!  Not  at  all.  Hence  comes  Atheism;  come,  as 
we  say,  many  other  itnis ;  and  as  the  sum  of  all,  comes  Valetism, 
the  reverse  of  Heroism ;  sad  root  of  all  woes  whatsoever.  For  in- 
deed, as  no  man  ever  saw  the  above-said  ^^dnd-element  enclosed 
within  its  capsule,  and  finds  it  at  bottom  more  deniable  than  con- 
ceivable ;  so  too  he  finds,  in  spite  of  Bridgewater  Bequests,  your 
Clockmaker  Almighty  an  entirely  questionable  affair,  a  deniable 
affair ; — and  accordingly  denies  it,  and  along  with  it  so  much  else. 
Alas,  one  knows  not  what  and  how  much  else  1  For  the  faith  in 
an  Invisible,  Unnameable,  Godlike,  present  everywhere  in  all  that 
we  see  and  work  and  suffer,  is  the  essence  of  aU  faith  whatsoever; 
and  that  once  denied,  or  still  worse,  asserted  with  lips  only,  and 
out  of  bound  pi'ayerbooks  only,  what  other  thing  remuns  believ- 
able ?  That  Cant  well-ordered  is  marketable  Cant ;  that  Heroism 
means  gas-lighted  Histrionism;  that  seen  with  *  clear  eyes*  (as  they 
call  Valet-eyes),  no  man  is  a  Hero,  or  ever  was  a  Hero,  but  all  men 
are  Valets  and  Varlets.  The  accursed  practical  quintessence  of 
all  soiOs  of  Unbelief!  For  if  there  be  now  no  Hero,  and  the  Histrio 
himself  begin  to  be  seen  into,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  seed  of 
Adam  here  below?  We  are  the  doomed  everlasting  prey  of  the 
Quack ;  who,  now  in  this  guise,  now  in  that,  is  to  filch  us,  to  pluck 
and  eat  us,  by  such  modes  as  ai*e  convenient  for  him.  For  the 
modes  and  guises  I  care  little.  The  Quack  once  inevitable,  let 
him  come  s^Yiftly,  let  him  pluck  and  eat  me ; — swifUy,  that  I  may 
at  least  have  done  with  him ;  for  in  his  Quack-world  I  can  have 
no  wish  to  linger.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  not  trust  in  him. 
Though  he  conquer  nations,  and  have  all  the  Flunkeys  of  the  Uni- 
verse shouting  at  his  heels,  yet  will  I  know  well  that  he  ia  an 
Inanity ;  that  for  him  and  his  there  is  no  continuance  appointed, 
save  only  in  Gehenna  and  the  PooL  Alas,  the  Atheist  world,  from 
its  utmost  summits  of  Heaven  and  Westminster  Hall,  downwards 
through  poor  seven -feet  Hats  and  *  Unveracities  fallen  hungry,* 
down  to  the  lowest  cellars  and  neglected  hunger-dens  of  it,  is  very 
wretched. 

One  of  Dr.  Alison's  Scotch  facts  struck  us  much.^     A  poor 

*  ObMnratlons  on  the  Bfanagrawnt  of  the  Poor  in  Bootland:  Bv  WUliim 
Pulteney  Alison,  M  J).  ({Uinbuigh,  ISM.) 
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Irish  Widow,  her  liiisband  having  died  in  one  of  the  Lanes  of 
Edinburgh,  went  forth  with  her  three  children,  bare  of  all  resource, 
to  soUcit  help  from  the  Charitable  Establishments  of  that  City.  At 
this  Charitable  Establishment  and  then  at  that  she  was  refused ; 
referred  from  one  to  the  other,  helped  by  none ; — till  she  had  ex- 
hausted them  all ;  till  her  strength  and  heart  failed  her :  she  sank 
down  in  typhus-fever;  died,  and  infected  her  Lane  with  fever,  so 
that  *  seventeen  other  pei-sons'  died  of  fever  there  in  consequence. 
The  humane  Physician  asks  thereupon,  as  with  a  heart  too  full  for 
speaking.  Would  it  not  have  been  economy  to  help  this  poor  Widow? 
She  took  typhus-fever,  and  killed  seventeen  of  you ! — Very  curious. 
The  forlorn  Irish  Widow  appHes  to  her  fellow-creatures,  as  if  say- 
ing, "  Behold  I  am  sinking,  bare  of  help :  ye  must  help  me !  I 
am  your  sister,  bone  of  your  bone ;  one  God  made  us :  ye  must 
help  me !"  They  answer,  "  No ;  impossible ;  thou  art  no  sister  of 
ours."  But  she  proves  her  sisterhood ;  her  typhus-fever  kills  them: 
they  actually  were  her  brothei-s,  though  denying  it !  Had  human 
creature  ever  to  go  lower  for  a  proof? 

For,  as  indeed  was  veiy  natural  in  such  case,  all  government 
of  the  Poor  by  the  Rich  has  long  ago  been  given  over  to  Supply- 
and-demand,  Laissez-faire  and  such  like,  and  universally  declared 
to  be  *  impossible.'  "  You  are  no  sister  of  ours ;  what  shadow  of 
proof  is  there?  Hero  are  our  parchments,  our  padlocks,  proving 
indisputably  our  money-safee  to  be  oursj  and  you  to  have  no  busi- 
ness with  them.  Depart !  It  is  impossible !" — Nay,  what  would st 
thou  thyself  have  us  do  ?  cry  indignant  readers.  Nothing,  my 
friends, — till  you  have  got  a  soul  for  yourselves  again.  Till  then  all 
things  are  *  impossible.'  Till  then  I  cannot  even  bid  you  buy,  as 
the  old  Spartans  would  have  done,  two-pence  Avorth  of  powder  and 
lead,  and  compendiously  shoot  to  death  this  poor  Irish  Widow : 
even  that  is  *  impossible'  for  you.  Nothing  is  left  but  that  she 
prove  her  sisterhood  by  dying,  and  infecting  you  with  t3rphu8. 
Seventeen  of  you  lying  dead  will  not  deny  such  proof  that  she  weu 
flesh  of  your  flesh ;  and  perhaps  some  of  the  living  may  lay  it  to 
heart. 

*  Impossible :'  of  a  certain  two-legged  animal  with  feathers  it  is 
said,  if  you  draw  a  distinct  chalk-circle  round  him,  he  sits  impri** 
soned,  as  if  girt  with  the  iron  ring  of  Fate ;  and  will  die  there, 
though  within  sight  of  victuals, — or  sit  in  sick  misei-y  there,  and 
be  fatted  to  death.  The  name  of  this  poor  two-legged  animal  is 
— Goose ;  and  they  make  of  him,  when  well  fattened,  Pats  de  foi§ 
jfroi,  much  prized  by  some ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GOSPEL  OF  DILETTANTISM. 

But  after  all,  the  Gospel  of  Dilettantism,  producing  a  Govei*ning 
Class  who  do  not  govern,  nor  understand  in  the  least  that  they 
ai'e  bound  or  expected  to  govern,  is  still  moumfuller  than  that  of 
Mammonism.  Mainmouism,  as  we  said,  at  least  works ;  this  goes 
idle.  Mammonism  has  seized  some  x)ortion  of  the  message  of 
Nature  to  man ;  and  seizing  that,  and  following  it,  will  seize  atid 
appropriate  more  and  more  of  Nature*s  message :  but  Dilettantism 
has  missed  it  wholly.  '  Make  money :'  tliat  will  mean  withal,  *  Do 
work  in  order  to  make  money.*  But,  *  Go  gracefully  idle  in  May- 
fair,'  what  does  or  can  that  mean  ?  An  idle,  game-preserving  and 
even  corn-lawing  Aristocracy,  in  such  an  England  as  ours :  has 
the  world,  if  we  take  thought  of  it,  ever  seen  such  a  phenomenon 
till  veiy  lately  ?     Can  it  long  continue  to  see  such  ? 

Accordingly  the  impotent,  insolent  Donothingism  in  Practice, 
and  Saynothingism  in  Speech,  which  we  have  to  witness  on  that 
side  of  our  affairs,  is  altogether  amazing.  A  Corn-Law  demon- 
strating itself  openly,  for  ten  j'ears  or  more,  with  *  arguments'  to 
make  the  angels,  and  some  other  classes  of  creatures,  weep  !  For 
men  are  not  ashamed  to  rise  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  and 
speak  tlie  things  they  do  not  think.  '  Expediency/  '  Necessities 
of  Party,*  &c.  &c. !  It  is  not  known  that  the  Tongue  of  Man  is  a 
sacred  organ ;  that  Man  himself  is  definable  in  Philosophy  as  an 
*  Incarnate  Word ;'  the  Word  not  there,  you  have  no  Man  thei-e 
either,  but  a  Phantasm  instead  !  In  this  way  it  is  that  Absuixli- 
ties  may  live  long  enough, — still  walking,  and  talking  for  tliem- 
selves,  years  and  decades  after  the  brains  ai*e  quite  out !  How 
are  *  the  knaves  and  dastards'  ever  to  be  got  '  arrested'  at  that 
rate?— 

"  No  man  in  this  fashionable  London  of  yours,**  friend  Sauei*- 
teig  would  say,  "speaks  a  plain  word  to  me.  Eveiy  man  feels 
bound  to  be  something  more  than  plain ;  to  be  pungent  witlial, 
witty,  ornamental.  His  poor  fraction  of  sense  has  to  be  perked 
into  some  epigrammatic  shape,  that  it  may  prick  into  me ; — ^perhaps 
(this  is  the  commonest)  to  be  topsytui-vied,  left  standing  on  its 
head,  that  I  may  remember  it  the  better !  Such  grinning  inanity 
is  veiy  sad  to  the  soul  of  man.  Human  faces  should  not  grin  on 
one  like  masks ;  they  should  look  on  one  like  faces !  I  love  honest 
laughter,  as  I  do  sunlight;  but  not  dishonest:  most  kinds  of 
dancing  too ;  but  the  St-Vitus  kind  not  at  all !    A  fashionable 
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wit,  aeh  Himmel,  if  you  ask,  Which,  he  or  a  Death's-head,  will  be 
the  cheerier  company  for  me  ?  pray  send  not  him !" 

Insincere  Speech,  tinily,  is  the  prime  material  of  insincera  Ac- 
tion. Action  hangs,  as  it  were,  dissolved  in  Speech,  in  Thought 
whereof  Speech  is  tlie  shadow ;  and  precipitates  itself  therefrom. 
The  kind  of  Speech  in  a  man  betokens  the  kind  of  Action  you  will 
get  from  him.  Our  Speech,  in  these  modem  days,  has  become 
amazing.  Johnson  complained,  ** Nobody  speaks  in  earnest.  Sir; 
there  is  no  serious  conversation."  To  us  all  serious  speech  of 
men,  as  that  of  Seventeenth-Century  Puritans,  Twelfth-Century 
Catholics,  German  Poets  of  this  Century,  has  become  jai-gon,  more 
or  less  insane.  Cromwell  was  mad  and  a  quack ;  Anselm,  Becket, 
Goethe,  ditto  ditto. 

Perhaps  few  narratives  in  History  or  Mythology  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  that  Moslem  one,  of  Moses  and  the  Dwellci-s  by  the 
Dead  Sea.  A  tribe  of  men  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  same  As- 
phaltio  Lake ;  and  having  forgotten,  as  we  are  all  too  prone  to  do, 
the  inner  facts  of  Nature,  and  taken  up  with  the  falsities  and  outer 
semblances  of  it,  were  fallen  into  sad  conditions, — ^verging  indeed 
towards  a  certain  far  deeper  Lake.  Whereupon  it  pleased  kind 
Heaven  to  send  them  the  Prophet  Moses,  with  an  instructive  word 
of  warning,  out  of  which  might  have  sprung  *  remedial  measures*  not 
a  few.  But  no :  the  men  of  the  Dead  Sea  discovered,  as  the  valet- 
species  always  does  in  heroes  or  prophets,  no  comeliness  in  Moses; 
listened  with  real  tedium  to  Moses,  with  light  giinning,  or  with 
splenetic  sniffs  and  sneers,  affecting  even  to  yawn ;  and  signified, 
in  short,  that  they,  found  him  a  humbug,  and  even  a  bore.  Sucb 
was  the  candid  theoiy  these  men  of  the  Asphalt  Lake  formed  tc 
themselves  of  Moses,  That  probably  he  was  a  humbug,  that  cer- 
tainly he  was  a  bore. 

Moses  withdrew ;  but  Nature  and  her  rigorous  veracities  did 
not  withdraw.  The  men  of  the  Dead  Sea,  when  we  next  went  to 
visit  them,  were  all  *  changed  into  Apes  ;**  sitting  on  the  trees 
there,  giinning  now  in  the  most  wnaffected  manner ;  gibbering 
and  chatteiing  very  genuine  nonsense;  finding  the  whole  Uni- 
verse now  a  most  indisputable  Humbug !  The  Universe  has  b&' 
come  a  Humbug  to  these  Apes  who  thought  it  one.  There  they 
<it  and  chatter,  to  this  hour :  only,  I  believe,  every  Sabbath  there 
returns  to  them  a  bewildered  half-consciousness,  half-reminis- 
oence;  and  they  sit,  with  their  wizzened  smoke-dried  visages,  and 
such  an  air  of  supreme  tragicality  as  Apes  may;  looking  out 
through  those  blinking  smoke-bleared  eyes  of  Uieirs,  into   th« 
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wondei^fullest  universal  smoky  Twilight  and  undecipherable  di§- 
ordered  Dusk  of  Things ;  wholly  an  Uncertainty,  Unintelligibility, 
they  and  it ;  and  for  commentary  thereon,  here  and  there  an  un- 
musical chatter  or  mew: — truest,  tragicallest  Humbug  conceivable 
by  the  mind  of  man  or  ape  !  They  made  no  use  of  their  souls ; 
and  so  have  lost  them.  Their  worship  on  the  Sabbath  now  is  to 
it)ost  there,  with  unmusical  screeches,  and  half-remember  that 
they  had  souls. 

Didst  thou  never,  O  Tmveller,  fall  in  with  parties  of  tliis  tribe? 
Mesecms  they  are  grown  somewhat  numerous  in  our  day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


All  work,  even  cotton-spinning,  is  noble ;  work  is  alone  noble : 
be  that  here  said  and  asserted  once  more.  And  in  like  manner, 
too,  all  dignity  is  painful ;  a  life  of  ease  is  not  for  any  man,  nor 
for  any  god.  The  life  of  all  gods  figures  itself  to  us  as  a  Sublime 
Sadness, — earnestness  of  Infinite  Battle  against  Infinite  Labonr. 
Our  highest  religion  is  named  the  *  Worship  of  Sorrow.'  For  the 
son  of  man  there  is  no  noble  crown,  well  worn,  or  even  ill  worn, 
but  is  a  crown  of  thoi-ns ! — These  things,  in  spoken  words,  or 
still  better,  in  felt  instincts  alive  in  eveiy  heart,  were  once  well 
known. 

*  Does  not  the  whole  wretchedness,  the  whole  Atheiim  as  I  call 
it,  of  man*8  ways,  in  these  genei*ations,  shadow  itself  for  us  in 
that  unspeakable  Life-philosophy  of  his  :  The  pretension  to  h€ 
what  he  calls  'happy?'  Every  pitifullest  whipster  that  walks 
within  a  skin  has  his  head  filled  with  the  notion  that  he  is,  shall 
be,  or  by  all  human  and  divine  laws  ought  to  be, '  happy.'  His 
wishes,  the  pitifullest  whipster^s,  are  to  be  fulfilled  for  hun ;  bis 
days,  the  pitifullest  whipster's,  are  to  flow  on  in  erer-gentle  out*' 
rent  of  eigoyment,  impossible  even  for  the  gods.  The  prophets 
pi-each  to  us.  Thou  shalt  be  happy;  thou  shalt  love  pleasant 
things,  and  find  them.  The  people  damour,  Why  have  we  not 
found  pleasant  things  ? 

We  eonstruet  our  theoiy  of  Human  Duties,  not  on  any  Greatest- 
NoblenesB  Principle,  never  so  mistaken ;  no,  but  on  a  Greatest- 
Happiness  Principle.  '  The  word  Soul  with  us,  as  in  some  Slar 
vonic  dialects,  seems  to  be  synonjrmous  with  Stomach*  We  plead 
aud  speak,  in  our  Parliaments  and  elsewhere,  not  as  fronk  the  Soul,' 
but  from  the  Stomach ; — wherefore,  indeed,  our  pleadings  are  so 
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Blow  to  profit.  We  plead  not  for  God's  Justice;  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  stand  clamouring  and  pleading  for  our  own  '  interests/  our  o^vn 
rents  and  trade-profits ;  we  say,  They  are  the  *  interests'  of  so 
many ;  there  is  such  an  intense  desire  in  us  for  them  !  We  de- 
mand Free-Trade,  with  much  just  vociferation  and  benevolence, 
That  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  terribly  ill-off  at  present,  may 
have  cheaper  New-Orleans  bacon.  Men  ask  on  Free-trade  plat- 
forms, How  can  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Englishmen  bo  kept  up 
without  plenty  of  bacon  ?  We  shall  become  a  ruined  Nation  ! — 
Surely,  my  friends,  plenty  of  bacon  is  good  and  indispensable: 
but,  I  doubt,  you  will  never  get  even  bacou  by  aiming  only  at 
that.  Tou  are  men,  not  animals  of  prey,  well-used  or  ill-used ! 
Your  Greatest-Happiness  Principle  seems  to  me  fiewt  becoming  a 
rather  unhappy  one. — ^What  if  we  should  cease  babbling  about 
'  happiness,'  and  leave  it  resting  on  its  own  basis,  as  it  used  to  do  ! 

A  gifted  Byron  rises  in  his  wrath ;  and  feeling  too  surely  that 
he  for  his  part  is  not  *  happy,*  declai-es  the  same  in  very  violent 
language,  as  a  piece  of  news  that  may  be  interesting.  It  evidently 
has  surprised  him  much.  One  dislikes  to  see  a  man  and  poet 
reduced  to  proclaim  on  the  streets  such  tidings :  but  on  the  whole, 
as  matters  go,  that  is  not  the  most  dislikable.  Byron  speaks  tlie 
truth  in  this  matter.  Byron's  large  audience  indicates  how  true  it 
IB  felt  to  be. 

*  Happy,*  my  brother?  First  of  all,  what  difference  is  it  whether 
thou  art  happy  or  not !  Today  becomes  Yesterday  so  fast,  aU  To- 
morrows become  Yesterdays;  and  then  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever of  the  'happiness,*  but  quite  another  question.  Nay,  thou, 
hsust  such  a  sacred  pity  left  at  least  for  thyself,  thy  vexy  pains, 
once  gone  over  into  Yesterday,  become  joys  to  thee.  Besides, 
thou  knowest  not  what  heavenly  blessedness  and  indispensable 
sanative  virtue  was  in  them ;  thou  shalt  only  know  it  after  many 
days,  when  thou  art  wiser ! — ^A  benevolent  old  Surgeon  sat  once 
in  oiur  company,  with  a  Patient  fallen  sick  by  gourmandising, 
whom  he  had  just,  too  briefly  in  the  Patient's  judgment,  been  ex- 
amining. The  foolish  Patient  still  at  intervals  continued  to  break 
in  on  our  discourse,  which  rather  promised  to  take  a  philosophic 
turn :  "  But  I  have  lost  my  appetite,*'  said  he,  objurgatively,  with 
a  tone  of  irritated  pathos;  "I  have  no  appetite;  I  can't  eat!" — 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  answered  the  Doctor  in  mildest  tone,  "  it  isn't 
of  the  slightest  consequence;" — and  continued  his  philosophical 
discoursings  with  us ! 

Or  does  the  reader  not  know  the  history  of  that  Scottish  iron 
MiBanthrope?  The  inmates  of  some  town -mansion,  in  those 
Northern  parts,  were  thrown  into  the  fearfiillest  alarm  by  indu- 
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bitable  symptoms  of  a  ghost  inhabiting  the  next  house,  or  per- 
haps even  the  partition-wall!  Ever  at  a  certain  hour,  with  pre- 
tei*natu)*al  gnarring,  growling  and  screeching,  which  attended  as 
running  bass,  there  began,  in  a  honid,  semi-articulate,  unearthly 
voice,  this  song :  *•  Once  I  was  hap-hap-happy,  but  now  I*m  meei- 
erable !  Clack-clack-clack,  gnaiT-r-r,  whuz-z :  Once  I  was  hap-hap- 
happy,  but  now  I'm  m^^s-erable !" — ^Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit;— 
or  indeed,  as  the  good  old  Doctor  said :  My  dear  fellow,  it  isn't  of 
the  slightest  consequence!  But  no;  the  pertm*bed  spirit  could 
not  rest;  and  to  the  neighbours,  fretted,  affrighted,  or  at  least  in- 
sufferably bored  by  him,  it  teas  of  such  consequence  that  they  had 
to  go  and  examine  in  his  haunted  chamber.  In  his  haunted  cham- 
ber, they  find  that  the  perturbed  spirit  is  an  unfortunate — Imitator 
of  Byron?  No,  is  an  unfortunate  rusty  Meat-jack,  gnaiTing  and 
creaking  ^vitli  rust  and  work;  and  this,  in  Scottish  dialect,  is  its 
Byronian  musical  Life-philosophy,  sung  according  to  ability! 

Truly,  I  think  the  man  who  goes  about  pothering  and  uproar- 
ing  for  his  'happiness,* — pothering,  and  were  it  ballot- boxing, 
poem-making,  or  in  what  way  soever  fussing  and  exerting  himself, 
— ^he  is  not  the  man  that  will  help  us  to  *  get  our  knaves  and  das- 
tards arrested !'  No ;  he  rather  is  on  the  way  to  increase  the 
number, — ^by  at  least  one  unit  and  his  tail!  Observe,  too,  that 
this  is  all  a  modem  affair;  belongs  not  to  the  old  heroic  times, 
but  to  these  dastard  new  times.  '  Happiness  our  being*s  end  and 
aim,'  all  that  very  paltry  speculation,  is  at  bottom,  if  we  will  count 
well,  not  yet  two  centuiies  old  in  the  world. 

The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled  himself  with 
asking  much  about  was,  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done. 
Not  *•  I  can't  eat !"  but  "  I  can't  work !"  that  was  the  burden  of  all 
wise  complaining  among  men.  It  is,  after  all,  the  one  unhappiness 
of  a  man.  That  he  cannot  work ;  that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny 
as  a  man  fulfilled.  Behold,  the  day  is  passing  s^viftly  over,  our 
life  is  passing  swiftly  over;  and  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man 
can  work.  The  night  once  come,  our  happiness,  our  unhappiness, 
— it  is  all  abolished;  vanished,  clean  gone;  a  thing  that  has  been: 
*  not  of  the  slightest  consequence'  whether  we  were  happy  as  eu- 
peptic Cui-tis,  as  the  fattest  pig  of  Epicurus,  or  unhappy  as  Job 
with  potsherds,  as  musical  Byron  with  Giaours  and  sensibilities 
of  the  heai't;  as  the  unmusical  Meat-jack  with  hard  laboiur  and 
rust !  But  our  work, — behold  that  is  not  abolished,  that  has  not 
vanished  :  our  work,  behold,  it  remains,  or  tlie  want  of  it  remains; 
— for  endless  Times  and  Eternities,  remains ;  and  that  is  now  the 
solo  question  with  us  forevermore !    Brief  brawling  Day,  with  its 
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noisy  phantasms,  its  poor  paper-crowns  tinsel-gilt,  is  gone ;  and  di- 
vine everlasting  Night,  with  her  star-diadems,  with  her  silences  and 
her  veracities,  is  come!  What  hast  thou  done,  and  how?  Happi- 
ness, unhappiness:  all  that  was  but  the  ua^^^  thou  hadst;  thou 
hast  spent  all  that,  in  sustaining  thyself  hi therward;  not  a  coir, 
of  it  remains  with  thee,  it  is  all  spent,  eaten :  and  now  thy  work 
where  is  thy  work  ?    Swift,  out  with  it,  let  us  see  thy  work ! 

Of  a  truth,  if  man  were  not  a  poor  hungiy  dastard,  and  even 
much  of  a  blockhead  withal,  he  w^ould  cease  criticising  his  victuals 
to  such  extent;  and  criticise  himself  rather,  what  he  does  wiUi  his 
victuals ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   ENGLISH. 

And  yet,  with  all  thy  theoretic  platitudes,  what  a  depth  of  practical 
sense  in  thee,  great  England !  A  depth  of  sense,  of  justice,  and 
conitige;  in  which,  under  all  emergencies  and  world-bewilderments, 
and  under  this  most  complex  of  emergencies  we  now  live  in,  tliere 
is  still  hope,  there  is  still  assurance ! 

The  English  are  a  dumb  people.  They  can  do  great  acts,  but 
not  describe  them.  Like  the  old  Romans,  and  some  few  others, 
their  Epic  Poem  is  written  on  the  Earth's  surface :  England  her 
Mai'k!  It  is  complained  tliat  they  have  no  ai-tists:  one  Shak- 
speare  indeed ;  but  for  Raphael  only  a  Reynolds ;  for  Mozart  no- 
thing but  a  Mr.  Bishop :  not  a  picture,  not  a  song.  And  yet  they 
did  produce  one  Shakspeai*e :  consider  how  the  element  of  Shak- 
spearean  melody  does  lie  imprisoned  in  their  nature ;  reduced  to 
unfold  itself  in  mere  Cotton-mills,  Constitutional  Governments, 
and  such  like; — all  the  more  interesting  when  it  does  become 
visible,  as  even  in  such  unexpected  shapes  it  succeeds  in  doing ! 
Goethe  spoke  of  the  Horse,  how  impressive,  almost  affecting  it 
was  that  an  animal  of  such  qualities  should  stand  obstiiicted  so ; 
its  speech  nothing  but  an  inarticulate  neighing,  its  handiness 
mere  Aoo/iness,  the  fingers  all  constricted,  tied  together,  the  fin- 
gor-nails  coagulated  into  a  mere  hoof,  shod  with  iron.  The  more 
significant,  thinks  he,  are  those  eye-flashings  of  the  generous  noble 
quadruped ;  those  prancings,  curvings  of  the  neck  clothed  with 
thunder. 

A  Dog  of  Knowledge  has  free  utterance ;  but  the  Warhorse  is 
almost  mute,  very  far  from  free  I  It  is  even  so.  Truly,  your  freest 
uttei-anccB  arc  not  by  any  means  always  the  best:  thoy  luv  tha 
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worst  rather;  the  feeblest,  tiiviallest;  theu*  meaziing  prompt,  but 
small,  ephemeral.  Commend  me  to  the  silent  English,  to  the 
silent  Romans.  Nay,  the  silent  Russians  too  I  believe  to  be  worth 
something :  are  they  not  even  now  drilling,  under  much  obloquy, 
an  immense  semi -barbarous  half- world  from  Finland  to  Kam- 
ttichatka,  into  rule,  subordination,  civilisation, — really  in  an  old 
Roman  fashion;  speaking  no  word  about  it;  quietly  hearing  all 
manner  of  vitupemtive  Able  Editoi-s  speak !  While  your  ever-talk- 
ing, ever-gesticulating  French,  for  example,  what  we  they  at  this 
moment  diilling  ? — Nay,  of  all  animals,  the  freest  of  utterance,  I 
should  judge,  is  the  genus  Simla:  go  into  the  Indian  woods,  say 
all  Tmvellei-s,  and  look  what  a  brisk,  adroit,  imresting  Ape-popu- 
lation it  is ! 

The  Bpukon  Word,  the  written  Ppem,  is  said  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  man ;  how  much  more  the  done  Work.  Whatsoever  of  moi'ality 
and  of  intelligence;  what  of  patience,  pors^vei-ance,  faithfulness, 
of  method,  insight,  ingenuity,  energy;  in  a  word,  whatsoever  of 
Stiength  the  man  had  in  him  Avill  lie  written  in  the  Work  he  does. 
To  work :  why,  it  is  to  tr}'  himself  against  Natm*e,  and  her  everlast* 
ing  uxiening  Laws ;  these  will  tell  a  time  verdict  as  to  the  man.  So 
much  of  virtue  and  of  faculty  did  we  find  in  him ;  so  much  and  no 
more !  He  had  such  capacity  of  haimonising  himself  with  ms  and 
my  unaltei-able  ever-veracious  Laws;  of  cooperating  and  working 
AS  I  bade  him; — and  has  prospered,  and  has  not  prospered,  as  you. 
see ! — ^Working  as  great  Nature  bade  him :  does  not  that  meai^ 
viilue  of  a  kind ;  nay,  of  all  kinds  ?  Cotton  can  be  spun  and  sold, 
Lancashire  operatives  can  be  got  to  spin  it,  and  at  length  one  hat 
the  woven  webs  and  sells  them,  by  following  Nature's  regulations 
in  that  matter:  by  not  following  Nature's  regulations,  you  hiAre 
them  not.  You  have  them  not; — ^there  is  no  Cotton-web  to  sell: 
Nature  finds  a  bill  against  you;  your  'Strength'  is  not  Strength, 
but  Futility!  Let  faculty  be  honoured,  so  far  as  it  is  faculty.  A 
man  that  can  succeed  in  working  is  to  me  always  a  man. 

How  one  loves  to  see  the  burly  figure  of  him,  this  thick-slpnned, 
seemingly  opaque,  perhaps  sulky,  almost  Qtupid  Man  of  Pp^stioei 
pitted  against  some  light  adroit  Man  of  Theory,  all  equipt  witl^. 
cleai*  logic,  and  able  anywhere  to  give  you  Why  for 'W^erefqre ! 
The  adroit  Man  of  Theoiy,  so  light  of  movement,  elear  of  utter- 
ance, with  his  bow  full-bent  and  quiver  fv(il  of  arrow-argumentQ, — 
surely  he  will  strike  down  the  game,  transfix  everywhere  the  beart 
of  the  matter;  triumph  everywhere,  as  he  proves  thfi^l^e  sh^  and 
must  do  ?  To  your  astonishment,  it  turns  out  oftenest  No.  The 
cloudy-brow^,  thick-soled,  opaque  Practicality,  with  no  logio-utter- 
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Kii«w,  in  silence  mainly,  with  here  and  there  a  low  grunt  or  growl, 
iias  in  him  what  transcends  all  logic-utterance :  a  Gongruity  with 
the  Unuttered.  The  Speakable,  which  lies  atop,  as  a  supei-ficial 
film,  or  outer  skin,  is  his  or  is  not  his:  but  the  Doable,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  World  s  centre,  you  find  him  there ! 

The  rugged  Brindley  has  little  to  say  for  himself;  tlie  nigged 
Brindley,  when  difficulties  accumulate  on  him,  retires  silent,  *  geue- 
rally  to  his  bed ;'  retu*es  *  sometimes  for  three  days  together  to  his 
bed,  that  he  may  be  in  perfect  privacy  tliore,'  and  asceilain  in  liisf 
xuugh  head  how  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  Tlie  ineloquent 
Biindley,  behold  he  has  chained  seas  together;  his  ships  do  visibly 
float  over  valleys,  invisibly  through  the  heaits  of  mountains ;  th^ 
Mersey  and  the  Thames,  the  Humbcr  and  the  Severn  have  shaken 
hands:  Nature  most  audibly  answcra,  Yea!  The  man  of  Theory 
twangs  his  full-bent  bow:  Nature's  Fact  ought  to  fall  stric^cen,  but 
does  not:  his  logic-arrow  glances  from  it  as  fiom  a  scaly  dragon, 
and  the  obstinate  Fact  keeps  walking  its  way.  How  siugulai* !  At 
bottom,  you  will  have  to  grapple  closer  with  tlie  di'agon;  take  it 
home  to  you,  by  i-eal  faculty,  not  by  seeming  faculty;  tiy  whether 
you  ai-e  8ti*onger  or  it  is  stronger.  Close  wiUi  it,  wTestle  it:  sheei: 
obstinate  toughness  of  muscle;  but  much  more,  what  we  call  tough- 
ness of  heart,  which  will  mean  pei-sistence  hopeful  and  even  des- 
perate, unsubduable  patience,  composed  candid  openness,  cleai^nes^ 
of  mind :  all  this  shall  be  *  strength'  in  wrestling  your  dragon ;  the 
whole  man's  real  strength  is  in  this  work,  we  shall  get  the  measure 
of  him  here. 

Of  all  the  Nations  in  the  world  at  present  tlie  English  ai-e  the 
stupidest  in  speech,  the  wisest  in  action.  As  good  as  a  *  dumb' 
Nation,  I  say,  who  cannot  speak,  and  have  never  yet  spoken, — 
spite  of  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  who  show  us  what  possibili- 
ties there  are  ! — O  Mr.  Bull,  I  look  in  that  surly  face  of  thine  >vith 
a  mixture  of  pity  and  laughter,  yet  also  with  wonder  and  veneiu- 
tion.  Thou  complaiuest  not,  my  illustnous  fiiend ;  and  yet  I 
believe  the  heai-t  of  thee  is  full  of  son-ow,  of  unspoken  sadness 
seriousness, — profound  melancholy  (as  some  have  said)  the  basis 
of  thy  being.  Unconsciously,  for  thou  speakest  of  nothing,  this 
great  Universe  is  great  to  thee.  Not  by  lenity  of  floating,  but  by 
stubborn  force  of  swimming,  shalt  thou  make  thy  way.  The  Fates 
sing  of  thee  that  thou  shalt  many  times  be  thought  an  ass  and  a 
dull  ox,  and  shalt  with  a  godlike  indiffiarence  beheve  it.  My  friend, 
— and  it  is  all  untrue,  nothing  ever  falser  in  point  qf  fact !  Thou 
art  of  those  great  ones  whose  gi*eatness  the  small  passer-by  does 
not  discern.  Thy  yeiy  stupidi^  is  wiser  than  their  wisdom.  A 
^nd  m  i$iertUB  is  in  thee;  how  many  grand  qualities  unknown 
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to  small  men !  Nature  alone  knows  tliee,  acknowledges  the  bulk 
and  sti'engtli  of  thee :  thy  Epic,  unsung  in  words,  is  widtten  in 
huge  characters  on  the  face  of  this  Planet, — sea-moles,  cotton 
trades,  railways,  fleets  and  cities,  Indian  Empu*es,  Americas,  Now* 
Hollands ;  legible  throughout  the  Solar  System ! 

But  the  dumb  Russians  too,  as  I  said,  they,  drilling  all  wild 
Asia  and  wild  Europe  into  military  rank  and  file,  a  terrible  yet 
hitherto  a  prospering  enterprise,  ai*e  still  dumber.  The  old  Bo- 
mans  also  could  not  ^peak^  for  many  centuries : — not  till  the  world 
was  theirs ;  and  so  many  speaking  Greekdoms,  their  logio-arrows 
all  spent,  had  been  absorbed  and  abolished.  The  logic-airows,  how 
they  glanced  futile  from  obdurate  thick-skinned  Facts ;  Facts  to 
be  wrestled  down  only  by  the  real  vigour  of  Roman  thews ! — ^As 
for  me,  I  honour,  in  these  loud-babbling  days,  all  the  Silent  rather. 
A  giund  Silence  that  of  Romans ; — ^nay  the  grandest  of  all,  is  it  not 
that  of  the  gods  I  Even  Triviality,  Imbecility,  that  can  sit  silent, 
how  respectable  is  it  in  comparison !  The  '  talent  of  silence'  is  our 
fundamental  one.  Great  honour  to  him  whose  Epic  is  a  melodious 
hexameter  Iliad ;  not  a  jingling  Sham-Iliad,  nothing  tiuo  in  it  but 
the  hexameters  and  forms  merely.  But  still  greater  honour,  if  his 
Epic  be  a  mighty  Empire  slowly  built  together,  a  mighty  Series  of 
Heroic  Deeds, — a  mighty  Conquest  over  Chaos;  which  Epic  the 
'  Eternal  Melodies'  have,  and  must  have,  informed  and  dwelt  in, 
as  it  sung  itself!  There  is  no  mistaking  that  latter  Epic.  Deeds 
are  gi-eater  than  Words.  Deeds  have  such  a  life,  mute  but  un- 
deniable,  and  grow. as  living  ti'ees  and  fiiiit-trees  do;  they  people 
the  vacuity  of  Time,  and  make  it  green  and  worthy.  Why  should 
the  oak  pix)ve  logically  that  it  ought  to  gi*ow,  and  will  gi*ow?  Plant 
it,  tiyit;  what  gifts  of  diligent  judicious  assimilation  and  secretion 
it  has,  of  progress  and  resistance,  offeree  to  grow,  mil  then  de- 
clai'C  themselves.  My  much-honoured,  illustiious,  extremely  in- 
articulate Mr.  Bull ! — 

Ask  Bull  his  spoken  opinion  of  any  matter,-— oftentimes  the 
force  of  dullness  can  no  &rther  go.  You  stand  silent,  incredu- 
lous, as  over  a  platitude  that  borders  on  the  Infinite.  The  man's 
Churchisms,  Dissenterisms,  Puseyisms,  Benthamisms,  College 
Philosophies,  Fashionable  Literatures,  ai*e  unexampled  in  this 
world.  Fate's  prophecy  is  fulfilled ;  you  call  the  man  an  ox  and 
an  ass.  But  set  him  once  to  work, — ^respectable  man !  His  spoken 
sense  is  next  to  nothing,  nine-tenths  of  it  palpable  nonsense :  but 
his  unspoken  sense,  his  inner  si!ent  feeling  of  what  is  true,  what 
does  agree  with  fact,  what  is  doable  and  what  is  not  doable, — this 
^eeks  its  fellow  in  the  world.  A  terrible  worker ;  irresistible  against 
marshes,  mountains,  impediments,  disorder,  indvilisation  ;  every* 
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ffhere  vanquishing  disorder,  leaving  it  behind  him  as  method  and 
order.    He  '  retires  to  his  bed  three  days/  and  considers ! 

Nay  withal,  stupid  as  he  is,  our  dear  John, — ever,  after  infinite 
tumblings,  and  spoken  platitudes  innumerable  from  baiTel-heads 
and  pai'liament-benches,  he  does  settle  down  somewhere  about  the 
just  conclusion;  you  are  certain  that  his  jumblings  and  tumblings 
^vill  end,  after  years  or  centuries,  in  the  stable  equiUbrium.  Stable 
equilibrium,  I  say;  c^ntre-of-gravity  lowest; — not  the  unstable, 
with  centre>of-gravity  highest,  as  I  have  known  it  done  by  quicker 
people !  For  indeed,  do  but  jumble  and  tumble  sufficiently,  you 
avoid  that  worst  fault,  of  settling  with  your  centre-of-gravity  high- 
est; your  centre-of-gravity  is  certain  to  come  lowest,  and  to  stay 
there.  If  slowness,  what  we  in  our  impatience  call  *  stupidity,*  be 
the  price  of  stable  equilibrium  over  unstable,  shall  we  gi'udge  a 
little  slowness  ?  Not  the  least  admirable  quality  of  Bull  is,  after 
all,  that  of  remaining  insensible  to  logic;  holding  out  for  consider- 
able periods,  ten  years  or  more,  as  in  this  of  the  Corn-Laws,  after 
all  arguments  and  shadow  of  arguments  have  faded  away  fj*om 
him,  till  the  veiy  urchins  on  the  street  titter  at  the  arguments  he 
brings.  Logic, — Aoyunj^  the  *  Art  of  Speech,' — does  indeed  speak 
so  and  so ;  clear  enough :  nevertheless  Bull  still  shakes  his  head ; 
will  see  whether  nothing  else  illogical,  not  yet  *  spoken,*  not  yet 
able  to  be  '  spoken,'  do  not  lie  in  the  business,  as  there  so  often 
does! — My  firm  belief  is,  that,  finding  himself  now  enchanted, 
hand-shackled,  foot-shackled,  in  Poor-Law  Bastilles  and  elsewhere, 
he  will  retire  three  days  to  his  bed,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or 
two !  His  three-years  '  total  stagnation  of  trade,'  alas,  is  not  thai 
a  painful  enough  *  lying  in  bed  to  consider  himself?'    Poor  Bull ! 

Bull  is  a  bom  Conservative ;  for  this  too  I  inexpressibly  honour 
him.  All  great  Peoples  ai*e  conservative ;  slow  to  believe  in  novel- 
ties ;  patient  of  much  en*or  in  actualities ;  deeply  and  forever  cer- 
tain of  the  greatness  that  is  in  Law,  in  Custom  once  solemnly 
established,  and  now  long  recognised  as  just  and  final. — Time,  O 
Radical  Reformer,  there  is  no  Custom  that  can,  properly  spealiing, 
be  final ;  none.  And  yet  thou  seest  Customs  which,  in  all  civilised 
countries,  are  accounted  final ;  nay,  under  the  Old-Roman  name  of 
Mores,  are  accounted  Morality,  Virtue,  Laws  of  God  Himself.  Such, 
I  assure  thee,  not  a  few  of  them  are ;  such  almost  all  of  them  once 
were.  And  greatly  do  I  i*espect  the  solid  character, — ^a  blockhead, 
thou  wilt  say;  yes,  but  a  well-conditioned  blockhead,  and  the  best- 
oonditioued, — ^who  esteems  all  *  Customs  once  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged' to  be  ultimate,  divine,  and  the  rule  for  a  man  to  walk  by, 
nothing  doubting,  not  inquiring  farther.  What  a  time  of  it  had 
we,  were  all  men's  Hfe  and  trade  still,  in  all  parts  of  it,  a  problem, 
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a  hypothetic  seeking,  to  be  settled  by  painful  Logics  and  Baconian 
Inductions !  The  Clerk  in  Eastcheap  cannot  spend  the  day  in  veri- 
fying his  Ready-Reckoner;  he  must  take  it  as  verified,  true  and 
indisputable;  or  his  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry  will  stand  still. 
"  Wliere  is  your  Posted  Ledger?"  asks  the  Master  at  night. — 
*•  Sir  "  answers  the  other,  "  I  was  verifying  my  Ready-Reckoner, 
and  find  some  errors.    The  Ledger  is — I" — Fancy  such  a  thing ! 

True,  all  turns  on  your  Ready-Reckoner,  being  moderately  cor- 
I'ect, — ^being  not  insupportably  incorrect  I  A  Ready-Reckoner  which 
has  led  to  distinct  entries  in  your  Ledger  such  as  these :  *  Creditor 

*  an  English  People  by  fifteen  hundred  years  of  good  Labour ;  and 
^  Debtor  to  lodging  in  enchanted  Poor-Law  Bastilles :  Creditor  by 

*  conquering  the  largest  Empire  tlie  Sun  ever  saw ;  and  Debtor  to 
'  Donothingism  and  *'  Impossible"  ^mtten  on  all  departments  of 
'  the  government  thereof:  Creditor  by  mountains  of  gold  ingots 

*  earned ;  and  Debtor  to  No  Bread  purchasable  by  them  :* — suck 
Ready-Reckoner,  methinks,  is  beginning  to  be  suspect;  nay  is 
ceasing,  and  has  ceased,  to  be  suspect !  Such  Ready-Reckoner  is 
a  Solecism  in  Eastcheap ;  and  must,  whatever  be  the  press  of  busi- 
ness, and  will  and  shall  be  rectified  a  little.  Business  can  go  on 
no  longer  with  it.  The  most  Conservative  English  People,  thickest- 
skinned,  most  patient  of  Peoples,  is  driven  alike  by  its  Logic  and 
its  Unlogic,  by  things  *  spoken,*  and  by  things  not  yet  spoken  or 
very  speakable,  but  only  felt  and  veiy  unendurable,  to  be  wholly  a 
Refoiming  People.  Then-  Life  as  it  is  has  ceased  to  be  longer 
possible  for  them. 

Urge  not  this  noble  silent  People :  rouse  not  the  Berserkir-rage 
that  lies  in  them !  Do  you  know  their  Cromwells,  Hampdens,  their 
Pyms  and  Bradshaws?  Men  veiy  peaceable,  but  men  that  can  be 
made  very  terrible !  Men  who,  like  their  old  Teutsch  Fathers  in 
Agrippa's  days, '  have  a  soul  that  despises  death;-  to  whom '  death,* 
compared  with  falsehoods  and  ix^ustices,  is  light; — *in  whom 
there  is  a  rage  unconquerable  by  the  immortal  gods  I*  Befbre  this, 
the  English  People  have  taken  yery  preternatural-looking  Spectres 
by  the  beard ;  saying  virtually:  **  And  if  thou  w&rt  *  preternatural?* 
Thou  with  thy  *  divine-rights*  grown  diabolic  wrongs  ?  Thou, — not 

even  *  natural  ;*  decapitable ;  totally  extinguishable  !** ^Yes,  Just 

so  godlike  as  this  People's  patience  was,  even  so  godlike  will  and 
must  its  impatience  be.  Away,  ye  scandalous  Practical  Solecisms, 
children  actually  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness ;  ye  have  near  brokeiv 
our  hearts ;  we  can  and  will  endure  you  no  longer.  Begcme,  we 
say ;  depart,  while  the  play  is  good  I  By  the  Most  High  God,  whose 
Aohs  and  bom  missionaries  true  men  are,  ye  shall  not  continue 
hertit    Ton  imd  wd  Ilaye  become  incompatible;  can  inhabit  one 
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hoase  no  longer.  Either  you  must  go,  or  we.  Are  ye  ambitious  to 
try  whieh  it  shall  be  ? 

O  my  Conservative  friends,  who  still  specially  name  and  strug- 
gle to  approve  yourselves  *  Conservative,'  would  to  Heaven  I  could 
persuade  you  of  this  world-old  fact,  than  which  Fate  is  not  surer. 
That  Trutii  and  Justice  alone  are  capable  of  being  '  conserved*  and 
preserved  !  The  thing  which  is  uiyust,  which  is  not  according  to 
God's  Law,  will  you,  in  a  God's  Universe,  tiy  to  conserve  that?  It 
is  so  old,  say  you?  Yes.  and  the  hotter  haste  ought  you,  of  aU 
others,  to  be  in  to  let  it  grow  no  older !  If  but  the  faintest  whisper 
in  your  heai'ts  intimate  to  you  that  it  is  not  fair, — hasten,  for  the 
sake  of  Conservatism  itself,  to  probe  it  rigorously,  to  cast  it  forth 
at  once  and  forever  if  guilty.  How  will  or  can  you  preserve  it,  the 
thing  that  is  not  fair  ?  '  Impossibility'  a  thousandfold  is  marked 
on  that.  And  ye  call  youraelves  Conservatives,  Aristocracies: — 
ought  not  honour  and  nobleness  of  mind,  if  they  had  departed  from 
all  the  Earth  elsewhere,  to  find  their  last  refuge  with  you  ?  Ye 
unfortunate  1 

The  bough  that  is  dead  shall  be  cut  away,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tree  itself.  Old?  Yes,  it  is  too  old.  Many  a  weary  winter  has  it 
swung  and  creaked  there,  and  gnawed  and  fretted,  with  its  dead 
wood,  the  organic  substance  and  still  living  fibre  of  this  good  tree; 
many  a  long  summer  has  its  ugly  naked  brown  defaced  the  fair 
green  umbrage ;  every  day  it  has  done  mischief,  and  that  only :  o^f 
with  it,  for  the  tree's  sake,  if  for  nothing  more ;  let  the  ConseiTatism 
that  would  preserve  cut  it  away.  Did  no  wood-forester  apprise  you 
that  a  dead  bough  witli  its  dead  root  left  sticking  there  is.  extra- 
neous, poisonous;  is  as  a  dead  iron  spike,  some  horrid  rusty 
ploughshare  driven  into  the  living  substance ; — nay  is  far  worse ; 
for  in  every  windstorm  ('  commercial  crisis'  or  the  like),  it  frets  and 
creaks,  jolts  itself  to  and  fro,  and  cannot  lie  quiet  as  your  dead 
iron  spike  would. 

If  I  were  the  Conserv^ative  Party  of  England  (which  is  another 
bold  figure  of  speech),  I  would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
an  hour  allow  those  Corn-Laws  to  continue !  Potosi  and  Golconda 
put  together  would  not  purchase  my  assent  to  them.  Do  you 
count  what  treasuries  of  bitter  indignation  they  are  laying  up  for 
you  in  every  just  English  heart?  Do  you  know  what  questions, 
not  as  to  Corn-prices  and  Sliding-scales  alone,  they  ai'e  forcing 
every  reflective  Englishman  to  ask  himself?  Questions  insoluble, 
or  hitherto  unsolved ;  deeper  than  any  of  our  Logic-plummets  hi- 
therto will  sound :  questions  deep  enough, — which  it  were  better 
that  we  did  not  name  even  in  thought!  You  ai-e  forcing  us  to 
Dunk  of  them,  to  begin  uttering  them.    The  utterance  of  them  is 
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tiegun;  and  where  will  it  he  ended,  think  3'ou?  Wlien  two  mil- 
lions of  one's  brother-men  sit  in  Workhouses,  and  five  millions,  as 
is  insolently  said,  '  rejoice  in  potatoes,'  there  are  various  things 
Uiat  must  be  begun,  let  them  end  where  they  can. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TWO  CENTURIES. 

The  Settlement  effected  by  our  '  Healing  Pai-liament'  in  the  Year 
of  Gitu^e  1660,  though  accomplished  under  univei*sal  acclamations 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  British  Dominions,  turns  out  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moumfullest  that  ever  took  place  in  this  land  of 
ours.  It  called  and  thought  itself  a  Settlement  of  brightest  hope 
and  fulfilment,  bright  as  the  blaze  of  univeraal  tar-ban*el8  and  bon- 
fii'es  could  make  it:  and  we  find  it  now,  on  looking  back  on  it  with 
the  insight  which  trial  has  yielded,  a  Settlement  as  of  despair. 
Considered  well,  it  was  a  settlement  to  goveni  hencefoilh  without 
God,  with  only  some  decent  Pretence  of  God. 

Governing  by  tlie  Christian  Law  of  God  had  been  found  a  thing 
of  battle,  convulsion,  confusion,  an  infinitely  difficult  thing:  where- 
fore let  us  now  abandon  it,  and  govern  only  by  so  much  of  God's 
Christian  Law  as — ^as  may  prove  quiet  and  convenient  for  us.  What 
is  the  end  of  Government?  To  guide  men  in  the  way  wherein 
they  should  go ;  towai'ds  their  true  good  in  this  life,  the  portal  of 
infinits  good  in  a  life  to  come?  To  guide  men  in  such  way,  and 
ourselves  in  such  way,  as  the  Maker  of  men,  whose  eye  is  upon  us, 
will  sanction  at  the  Great  Day? — Or  alas,  perhaps  at  bottom  is 
thei«  no  Great  Day,  no  sure  outlook  of  any  Ufe  to  come ;  but  only 
this  poor  life,  and  what  of  taxes,  felicities,  Nell-Gwyns  and  enter- 
tainments we  can  manage  to  muster  here  ?  In  that  case,  the  end 
of  Government  will  be,  To  suppress  all  noise  and  disturbance, 
whether  of  Puritan  preaching,  Cameronian  psalm-singing,  thieves'- 
riot,  murder,  ai'son,  or  what  noise  soever,  and — be  careful  tlmt 
supplies  do  not  fail !  A  vciy  notable  conclusion,  if  we  will  think 
of  it,  and  not  without  an  abundance  of  fruits  for  us.  Oliver  Crom- 
well's body  hung  on  the  Tybum-gaUows,  as  the  type  of  Puritanism 
found  futile,  inexecutable,  execrable, — yes,  that  gallows-tree  has 
been  a  fingerpost  into  veiy  strange  country  indeed.  Let  earnest 
Puritanism  die ;  let  decent  Formalism,  whatsoever  cant  it  be  or 
grow  to,  live !  We  have  had  a  pleasant  journey  in  that  direction ; 
and  are — airiving  at  our  inn  ? 

To  support  the  Four  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  and  keep  Taxofl 
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coming  in  :  in  very  sad  seriousness,  has  not  this  been,  ever  since, 
even  in  the  best  times,  almost  the  one  admitted  end  and  aim  ol 
Government?  Religion,  Chiistian  Church,  Moral  Duty;  tlie  fact 
that  man  had  a  soul  at  all ;  that  in  man's  life  tliere  was  any  eter- 
nal truth  or  justice  at  all, — has  been  as  good  as  left  quietly  out  of 
sight.  Church  indeed, — alas,  the  endless  talk  and  sti-uggle  we 
have  had  of  High-Church,  Low-Church,  Church-Extension,  Church- 
in-Danger:  we  invite  the  Christian  i-eader  to  think  whether  it 
has  not  been  a  too  miserable  screech-owl  phantasm  of  talk  and 
struggle,  as  for  a  '  Church,* — which  one  had  rather  not  define  at 
present ! 

But  now  in  these  godless  two  centuries,  looking  at  England 
and  her  efforts  and  doings,  if  we  ask,  What  of  England's  doings 
the  Law  of  Nature  had  accepted.  Nature's  King  had  actually  fur- 
thered and  pronounced  to  have  truth  in  them, — ^\vhere  is  our 
answer?  Neither  the  *  Chui-ch'  of  Hurd  and  Wai-burton,  nor  the 
Anti-diurch  of  Hume  and  Paine ;  not  in  any  shape  the  Spiritual- 
ism of  England  :  all  this  is  already  seen,  or  beginning  to  be  seen, 
for  what  it  is ;  a  thing  that  Nature  does  not  oym.  On  the  one  side 
is  dreary  Cant,  with  &  reminiscence  of  things  noble  and  divine;  on 
the  other  is  but  acrid  Candour,  with  a  prophecy  of  things  brutal, 
infernal.  Hurd  and  Warburton  are  sunk  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf;  no  considerable  body  of  true-seeing  men  looks  thithei'wai'd 
for  healing :  the  Paine-and-Hume  Atheistic  theory,  of '  things  well 
let  alone,*  with  Liberty,  Equality  and  the  like,  is  also  in  these 
days  declaring  itself  naught,  unable  to  keep  the  world  from  tak- 
ing fire. 

The  theories  and  speculations  of  both  these  parties,  and,  we 
may  say,  of  all  intermediate  parties  and  persons,  prove  to  be 
things  which  the  Eternal  Veracity  did  not  accept;  things  super- 
ficial, ephemeral,  which  already  a  near  Posterity,  finding  them 
already  dead  and  brown-leafed,  is  about  to  suppress  and  forget. 
The  Spiritualism  of  England,  for  those  godless  years,  is,  as  it 
wei^,  all  forgettable.  Much  has  been  written  :  but  the  perennial 
Scriptures  of  Mankind  have  had  small  accession :  from  all  English 
Books,  in  rhyme  or  pr^^se,  in  leather  binding  or  in  paper  wrap- 
page, how  many  verses  have  been  added  to  these  ?  Our  most  me- 
lodious Singers  have  sung  as  from  the  throat  outwards :  from  the 
inner  Heai*t  of  Man,  from  the  great  Heart  of  Nature,  through  no 
Pope  or  Philips,  has  there  come  any  tone.  The  Oracles  have  been 
dumb.  In  brief,  the  Spoken  Word  of  England  has  not  been  true. 
The  Spoken  Word  of  England  turns  out  to  have  been  trivial ;  of 
short  endurance ;  not  valuable,  not  available  as  a  Word,  except 
for  the  passing  day.     It  has  been  accordant  with  transitory  Sem- 
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blance ;  discordant  with  eternal  Fact  It  has  been  unfortunately 
not  a  Word,  but  a  Cant ;  a  helpless  iiAvoluntary  Cant,  nay  too  often 
a  cunning  voluntaiy  one :  either  way,  a  very  mournful  Cant ;  the 
Voice  not  of  Nature  and  Fact,  but  of  something  other  than  these. 
With  all  its  miserable  shortcomings,  with  its  wars,  controver* 
sies,  with  its  trades-unions,  feunine-insun'ections, — ^it  is  her  Pmo* 
tical  Material  Work  alone  that  England  has  to  show  for  herself  I 
This,  and  hitherto  almost  nothing  more ;  yet  actually  this.  The 
grim  inarticulate  veracity  of  the  English  People,  unable  to  speak 
its  meaning  in  words,  has  turned  itself  silently  on  things ;  and 
the  dark  powers  of  Material  Nature  have  answered,  "  Yes,  this  at 
least  is  true,  this  is  not  false !"  So  answers  Nature.  "  Waste 
deser^shrub3  of  the  Tropical  swamps  have  become  Cotton-trees ; 
and  here,  under  my  furtherance,  are  verily  woven  shirts, — Changing 
unsold,  undisti*ibuted,  but  capable  to  be  distributed,  capable  to 
cover  the  bare  backs  of  my  children  of  men.  Mountains,  old  as 
the  Creation,  I  have  permitted  to  be  bored  through ;  bituminous 
fiiel-stores,  the  wreck  of  forests  that  were  green  a  million  years 
ago, — I  have  opened  them  from  my  secret  rock-chambers,  and 
they  ai*e  yours,  ye  English.  Your  huge  fleets,  steamships,  do  sail 
the  sea ;  huge  Indias  do  obey  you  ;  from  huge  New  Euglands  and 
Antipodal  Austi-alias  comes  profit  and  traffic  to  this  Old  England 
of  mine  !"  So  answers  Nature.  The  Practical  Labour  of  England 
is  not  a  chimerical  Triviality :  it  is  a  Fact,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Worlds ;  which  no  man  and  no  demon  will  contradict.  It  is, 
very  audibly,  though  very  inartionlately  as  yet,  the  one  Go^'s 
Voice  we  have  heard  in  these  two  atheistic  centuries. 

And  now  to  observe  with  what  bewildering  obscumtions  and 
impediments  all  this  as  yet  stands  entangled,  and  is  yet  intelli- 
giblo  to  no  man  !  How,  with  our  gross  Atheism,  we  hear  it  not 
to  be  the  Voice  of  God  to  us,  but  regai*d  it  merely  as  a  Voice  oi 
earthly  Profit-and-Loss.  And  have  a  Hell  in  England, — the  Hell 
of  not  making  money.  And  coldly  see  the  all-conquering  valiant 
Sons  of  Toil  sit  enchanted,  by  the  million,  in  their  Poor-Law  Bas- 
tille, as  if  this  were  Nature's  Law ; — mumbling  to  ourselves  some 
vague  janglement  of  Laissez-faire,  Supply-and-demand,  Cash-pay- 
ment ^e  one  nexus  of  man  to  man :  Free-trade,  Competition,  and 
Devil  take  the  hindmost,  our  latest  Gospel  yet  preached  ! 

As  if,  in  truth,  there  were  no  God  of  Labour ;  as  if  godlike  La- 
bour <cuid  brutal  Mammonism  were  convertible  terms.  A  serioas, 
most  earnest  Mammonism  grown  Midas-eared ;  an  unseriou8  Dilet* 
tantism,  earnest  about  nothing,  grinning  with  inarticulate  incredu- 
lous incredible  jargon  about  all  things,  as  the  emehanted  IMlettantl 
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do  by  the  Dead  Sea!  It  is  mournful  enough,  for  the  present 
hoar;  were  there  not  an  endless  hope  in  it  withal.  Giant  LABotiR, 
tmest  emblem  there  is  of  God  the  World-Worker,  Demiurgus, 
and  Eternal  Maker ;  noble  Labour,  which  is  yet  to  be  the  King  of 
this  Earth,  and  sit  on  the  highest  throne, — staggering  hitherto 
like  a  blind  irrational  giant,  luu-dly  allowed  to  have  his  common 
place  on  the  street-pavements ;  idle  Dilettantism,  Dead-Sea  Apism 
crying  out,  "  Do^\'n  with  him,  he  is  dangerous !" 

Labour  must  become  a  seeing  ratjonal  giant,  with  a  soul  in 
the  body  of  him,  and  take  his  place  on  the  throne  of  things, — 
leaving  liis  Mammonism,  and  sevei-al  other  adjuncts,  on  the  lower 
steps  of  said  thi-one. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OVER-PRODUCTION. 

But  what  will  reflective  readers  siiy  of  a  Governing  Class,  such 
as  oui-s,  addi-essing  its  Workers  with  an  indictment  of  *  Over-pro- 
duction !'  Over-production  :  runs  it  not  so  ?  "Ye  miscellaneous, 
ignoble  manufactuiing  individuals,  3'e  liave  produced  too  much ! 
We  accuse  you  of  making  above  two-hundred  thousand  shirts  for 
the  bare  backs  of  mankind.  Your  trousers  too,  which  you  have 
made,  of  fustian,  of  cassimere,  of  Scotch-plaid,  of  jane,  nankeen 
and  woollen  broadcloth,  are  they  not  manifold  ?  Of  hats  for  the 
human  head,  of  shoes  for  the  human  foot,  of  stools  to  sit  on, 
spoons  to  eat  with — Nay,  what  say  we  hats  or  shoes  ?  You  pro- 
duce gold-watches,  jewelleries,  silver-forks  and  epergnes,  com- 
modes, chifibniers,  stuffed  sofas — Heavens,  tlie  Commercial  BSr 
zaai*  and  multitudinous  Howel-andnJameses  cannot  contain  you. 
You  have  produced,  produced  ; — ^he  tliat  seeks  your  indictment,  let 
him  look  around.  Millions  of  shirts,  and  empty  pairs  of  breeches, 
hang  there  in  judgment  against  you.  We  accuse  you  of  over-pro- 
ducing :  you  are  criminally  guilty  of  producing  shirts,  breeoheS, 
hats,  shoes  and  commodities,  in  a  frightful  over-abundance.  And 
now  there  is  a  glut,  and  y6ur  operatives  cannot  be  fed !" 

Never  surely,  against  an  earnest  Working  Mammonism  was 
there  brought,  by  Game-presei'ving  aristocratio  Dilettantism,  a 
stranger  accusation,  since  this  world  began.  My  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen,— ^why,  it  was  you  that  were  appointed,  by  the  fact  and  by 
the  theoiy  of  yoiur  position  on  the  Earth,  to  *  make  and  administef 
Laws,' — that  is  to  say,  in  a  world  such  as  ours,  to  guard  against 
'  gluts ;'  against  honest  operatives,  who  had  done  their  work,  re- 
maining unfed !     I  say,  ffou  were  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
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Distiibutioii  and  Appoi*tionment  of  the  Wages  of  Work  ione , 
and  to  see  well  that  there  went  no  labourer  without  his  hire,  were 
it  of  mone^'-coins,  were  it  of  hemp  gallows-ropes :  that  function 
was  youra,  and  from  immemorial  time  has  been ;  youra,  and  as 
yet  no  other  s.  These  poor  shirt-spinners  have  forgotten  much, 
which  by  the  virtual  unwritten  law  of  their  position  they  should 
have  remembei'ed :  but  by  any  written  recognised  law  of  their  po- 
sition, what  have  they  forgotten  ?  They  were  set  to  make  shirts. 
The  Community  wiUi  all  its  voices  commanded  them,  saying, 
"  Make  shirts ;" — and  there  the  shirti  are  !  Too  many  shirts  ? 
Well,  that  is  a  novelty,  in  this  intemp  3rate  Earth,  with  its  nine- 
hundred  millions  of  bare  backs !  But  the  Community  commanded 
you,  saying,  "  See  that  the  shirts  are  well  apportioned,  that  our 
Human  Laws  be  emblem  of  God's  Laws  ;'* — ^and  where  is  the  ap- 
poi-tionment?  Two  million  shirtless  or  ill-shirted  workers  sit  en- 
chanted in  Workhouse  Bastilles,  five  million  more  (according  to 
some)  in  Ugolino  Hunger-cellars;  and  for  remedy,  you  say, — 
what  say  you  ? — "  Raise  our  rents !"  I  have  not  in  my  time  heard 
any  sti*anger  speech,  not  even  on  the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
You  continue  addressing  those  poor  shirt-spinners  and  over-pro- 
ducers, in  really  a  too  triumphant  manner : 

"  Will  you  bandy  accusations,  will  you  accuse  us  of  over-pro- 
duction ?  We  take  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  to  witness  that 
we  have  produced  nothing  at  all.  Not  from  us  proceeds  this 
frightful  ovei-plus  of  shirts.  In  the  wide  domains  of  created  Na- 
ture circulates  no  shirt  or  thing  of  our  producing.  Certain  fox- 
brushes nailed  upon  our  stable-door,  the  fruit  of  fiiir  audacity  at 
Melton  Mowbray ;  these  we  have  produced,  and  they  are  openly 
nailed  up  there.  He  that  accuses  us  of  producing,  let  him  show 
himself,  let  him  name  what  and  when.  We  are  innocent  of  pro- 
ducing;— ye  ungrateful,  what  mountains  of  things  have  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  had  to  *  consume,*  and  make  away  with !  Moun- 
tains of  those  your  heaped  manufactures,  wheresoever  edible  or 
wearable,  have  they  not  disappeared  before  us,  as  if  we  had  the 
talent  of  ostriches,  of  cormorants,  and  a  kind  of  divine  faculty  to 
eat?  Ye  ungrateful! — and  did  you  not  grow  under  the  shadow 
of  our  wings  ?  Are  not  your  fil^y  mills  built  on  these  fields  of 
oura ;  on  this  soil  of  England,  which  belongs  to — whom  think 
you  ?  And  we  shall  not  ofier  you  our  own  wheat  at  the  price  that 
pleases  us,  but  that  partly  pleases  you  ?  A  precious  notion  !  What 
would  become  of  you,  if  we  chose,  at  any  time,  to  decide  on  grow 
ing  no  wheat  more  ?" 

Yes,  truly,  here  is  the  ultimate  rock-basis  of  all  Corn-Laws ; 
whereon,  at  the  bottom  of  much  arguing,  they  rest,  as  securely  as 
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ihey  call :  What  would  become  of  vou,  if  we  decided,  some  day, 
on  growing  no  more  wheat  at  all  ?  If  we  chose  to  gi*ow  only  pai^- 
tiidges  hencefoiih,  and  a  modicum  of  wheat  for  our  own  uses  ? 
Cannot  we  do  what  we  like  wth  om*  own  ? — ^Yes,  indeed !  For  my 
share,  if  I  could  melt  Gneiss  Rock,  and  create  Law  of  Gravita- 
tion; if  I  could  sUide  out  to  the  Doggerbank,  some  morning, 
and  striking  down  my  trident  there  into  the  mud-waves,  say,  ••  Be 
land,  be  fields,  meadows,  mountains  and  fresh-rolling  streams !" 
by  Heaven,  I  should  incline  to  have  the  letting  of  that  land  in 
perpetuity,  and  sell  the  wheat  of  it,  or  burn  the  wheat  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  good  judgment!  My  Com-Lawing  friends, 
you  affright  me. 

To  the  *  Millo-cracy*  so-called,  to ^ the  Working  Aristocracy, 
steeped  too  deep  in  mere  ignoble  Mammonism,  and  as  yet  all  un- 
conscious of  its  noble  destinies,  as  yet  but  an  iiTational  or  semi- 
mtional  giant,  stmggling  to  awake  some  soul  in  itself, — tlie  world 
will  have  much  to  say,  reproachfully,  reprovingly,  admonishingly. 
But  to  the  Idle  Aristocracy,  what  will  the  world  have  to  say? 
Things  painful  and  not  pleasant ! 

To  the  man  who  warks^  who  attempts,  in  never  so  ungracious 
barbarous  a  way,  to  get  fonvard  with  some  work,  you  will  hasten 
out  with  furtherances,  with  encoui-agements,  corrections ;  you  will 
say  to  him :  "  Welcome ;  thou  art  ours;  our  care  shall  be  of  thee." 
To  tlie  Idler,  again,  never  so  gracefully  going  idle,  coming  forwai*d 
with  never  so  many  parchments,  you  will  not  hasten  out ;  you  will 
sit  still,  and  be  disinclined  to  rise.  You  will  say  to  him :  **  Not 
welcome,  O  complex  Anomaly;  would  thou  hadst  stayed  out  of 
doors :  for  who  of  mortals  knows  what  to  do  with  thee  ?  Thy 
parchments:  yes,  tliey  arc  old,  of  venerable  yellowness;  and  we 
too  honour  pai'chment,  old-established  settlements,  and  venerable 
use  and  wont  Old  parchments  in  very  truth ; — yet  on  the  whole, 
if  thou  wilt  remark,  they  are  young  to  tlie  Gi-anite  Rocks,  to  the 
Graundplan  of  God's  Universe !  We  advise  thee  to  put  up  thy 
parchments ;  to  go  home  to  thy  place,  and  make  no  needless  noise 
whatever.  Our  heai't'a  wish  is  to  save  thee :  yet  tliere  as  thou 
art,  hapless  Anomaly,  with  nothing  but  thy  yellow  parchments, 
noisy  futilities,  and  shotbelts  and  fox-brushes,  who  of  gods  or 
mien  can  avert  dark  Fate  ?  Be  counselled,  ascertain  if  no  work 
exist  for  thee  on  God's  Earth ;  if  thou  find  no  commanded-duty 
there  but  that  of  going  gracefully  idle  ?  Ask,  inquire  earnestly, 
with  a  half-frantic  earnestness ;  for  the  answer  means  Existence 
or  Annihilation  to  thee.  We  apprise  thee  of  the  world-old  fact, 
becoming  sternly  disclosed  again  in  these  days,  That  he  who 
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cannot  work  in  this  Univerae  cannot  get  existed  in  it:  had  he 
parchments  to  thatch  the  face  of  the  world,  these,  combustible 
fallible  sheepskin,  cannot  avail  him.  Home,  thou  unfortunate, 
and  let  us  have  at  least  no  noise  from  thee  1" 

Suppose  the  unfortunate  Idle  Aristocraoj,  as  the  unfortunate 
Working  one  has  done,  wese  to  *  retire  three  days  to  iu  bed,'  and 
consider  itself  there,  what  o'clock  it  had  become  ? — 

How  have  we  to  regret  not  only  that  men  have  '  no  religion,' 
but  that  they  have  next  to  no  reflection ;  and  go  about  mth  heads 
full  of  mere  extraneous  noises,  with  oyes  wide-open  but  Tisionless* 
— for  most  part,  in  the  somnambniist  state  I 
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UMWOBKINO  ARISTOOBAOT. 

It  is  well  said,  *  Land  is  the  right  basis  of  an  Ai-istocraoy ;'  who- 
ever possesses  the  Laud,  he,  more  emphatically  than  any  other, 
is  the  Governor,  Viceking  of  the  people  on  the  Land.  It  is  in 
these  days  as  it  was  in  those  of  Heury  Plantagenet  and  Abbot 
Samson ;  as  it  will  in  all  days  be.  The  Land  is  Mother  of  us  all ; 
noui-ishes,  shelters,  gladdens,  lovingly  enriches  us  all;  in  how 
many  ways,  from  our  first  wakening  to  our  last  sleep  on  her 
blessed  mother-bosom,  does  she,  as  with  blessed  mother-arms, 
enfold  us  all ! 

The  Hill  I  first  saw  the  Sun  rise  over,  when  the  Sun  and  I 
and  all  things  were  yet  in  their  auroral  hour,  who  can  divorce  me 
from  it  ?  Mystic,  deep  as  the  world's  centre,  are  the  roots  I  have 
struck  into  my  Native  Soil ;  no  tree  that  grows  is  rooted  so.  From 
noblest  Patiiotism  to  humblest  industrial  Mechanism ;  from  high- 
est dying  for  your  country,  to  lowest  quarrying  andVsoal-boring 
for  it,  a  Nation's  Life  depends  upon  its  Land.  Again  and  again 
we  have  to  say,  there  can  be  no  true  Aristocracy  but  must  possess 
the  Land. 

Men  talk  of  *  selling'  Land.  L<md,  it  is  true,  like  Epic  Poems 
and  even  higher  things,  in  such  a  trading  world,  has  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  market  for  what  it  ynl\  bring,  and  as  we  say  be 
*  sold :'  but  the  notion  of '  selling,'  for  certain  bits  of  metal,  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  how  much  more  the  Land  of  the  World-Creator, 
is  a  ridiculous  impossibility  I  We  buy  what  is  saleable  of  it ;  no* 
thing  more  was  ever  buyable.  Who  can,  or  could,  sell  it  to  us? 
Proper!)^  speaking,  the  Land  belongs  to  these  two:  To  the  Al« 
mighty  God;  and  to  all  His  Children  of  Men  that  have  evei 
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worked  well  on  it,  or  that  shall  ever  work  well  on  it.  No  genera- 
tion of  men  can  or  could,  with  never  such  solemnity  and  effoit, 
sell  Land  on  any  other  principle :  it  is  not  the  property  of  any 
generation,  we  say,  but  that  of  all  the  past  generations  that  have 
worked  on  it,  and  of  all  the  future  ones  that  shall  work  on  it. 

Again,  we  hear  it  said,  The  soil  of  England,  or  of  any  country, 
is  properly  worth  nothing,  except  *  the  labour  bestowed  on  it* 
This,  speaking  even  in  the  language  of  Eastcheap,  is  not  correct. 
The  rudest  space  of  country  equal  in  extent  to  England,  could  a 
whole  English  Nation,  with  all  their  habitudes,  an-angements, 
skills,  with  whatsoever  they  do  caiTy  within  the  skins  of  them 
and  cannot  be  stript  of,  suddenly  take  wing  and  alight  on  it,— 
would  be  worth  a  very  considerable  tiling !  Swiftly,  within  year 
and  day,  this  English  Nation,  with  its  multiplex  talents  of  plough- 
ing, spinning,  hammering,  mining,  road-making  and  trafficking, 
would  bring  a  handsome  value  out  of  such  a  space  of  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  fancy  what  an  English  Nation,  once  '  on  the 
Wing,*  could  have  done  with  itself,  had  there  been  simply  no  soil, 
not  even  an  inarable  one,  to  alight  on  ?  Vain  all  its  talents  for 
ploughing,  hammenng,  and  whatever  else;  there  is  no  Eai'th- 
room  for  this  Nation  with  its  talents :  tliis  Nation  will  have  to 
keep  hovering  on  the  wing,  dolefully  shrieking  to  and  fro ;  and 
perish  piecemeal;  burying  itself,  do^vn  to  the  last  soul  of  it,  in 
the  waste  unfirmamented  seas.  Ah  yes,  soil,  with  or  >vithout 
ploughing,  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  soil  of  all  countries  belongs 
evermore,  in  a  very  considerable  degi*ee,  to  the  Almighty  Maker ! 
The  last  stroke  of  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  not  the  making  of  its 
Talue,  but  only  the  increasing  thereof. 

It  is  very  sti^ange,  the  degi'ee  to  which  these  truisms  ai*e  for- 
gotten in  oui'  days ;  how,  in  the  ever-whirling  chaos  of  Formulae, 
we  have  quietly  lost  sight  of  Fact, — ^which  it  is  so  perilous  not  to 
keep  forever  in  sight.  Fact,  if  we  do  not  see  it,  will  make  us/mZ 
it  by  and  by ! — From  much  loud  controversy,  and  Corn-Law  de- 
bating there  rises,  loud  though  inarticulate,  once  more  in  these 
years,  this  very  question  among  others.  Who  made  the  Land  of 
England  ?  Who  made  it,  this  respectable  English  Land,  wheat- 
gix>wing,  metalliferous,  carboniferous,  which  will  let  readily  hand 
over  head  for  seventy  millions  or  upwards,  as  it  here  lies :  who 
did  make  it? — "We!**  answer  the  m\i6k-^onguming  Aristocracy; 
"  We !"  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the  sweat  of  Melton  Mowbray : 
"  It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  the  heirs,  assigns  and  representa- 
tives of  those  who  did  !" — My  brothers,  You  ?  Everlasting  honour 
to  you,  then ;  and  Corn-Laws  as  many  as  you  will,  till  your  own 
deep  Btomaohs  ciy  Enough,  or  some  voice  of  Human  pity  for  our 
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famine  bids  you  Hold !  Ye  are  as  gods,  that  can  create  soil.  Soil- 
creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding.  They  have  the  might  to 
sell  wheat  at  what  price  they  list ;  and  the  right,  to  all  lengths, 
and  famine-lengths, — if  they  be  pitiless  infernal  gods  !  Celestia] 
gods,  I  think,  would  stop  short  of  the  famine-price ;  but  no  in- 

fenial  nor  any  kind  of  god  can  be  bidden  stop! Infatuated 

moi*tals,  into  what  questions  are  you  driving  eveiy  thinking  man 
in  England  ? 

I  say,  you  did  not  make  the  Land  of  England  ;  and,  by  the  pos- 
session of  it,  you  are  bound  to  furnish  gtiidance  and  governance  to 
England  !  That  is  the  law  of  your  position  on  this  God's-Earth; 
an  everlasting  act  of  Heaven's  Parliament,  not  repealable  in  St. 
Stephen's  or  elsewhere !  True  government  and  guidance ;  uot 
no-govei*nmeut  and  Laissez-faire ;  how  much  less,  mw^govemment 
and  Corn-Law  !  There  is  not  an  imprisoned  Worker  looking  out 
from  these  Bastilles  but  appeals,  very  audibly  in  Heaven*8  High 
Courts,  against  you,  and  me,  and  eveiy  one  who  is  not  impiisoned, 
'*  Why  am  I  here  ?"  His  appeal  is  audible  in  Heaven ;  and  will 
become  audible  enough  on  Earth  too,  if  it  remain  unheeded  here. 
His  appeal  is  against  you,  foremost  of  all ;  you  stand  in  the  front- 
rank  of  the  accused  ;  you,  by  the  veiy  place  you  hold,  have  first 
of  all  to  answer  him  and  Heaven  ! 

What  looks  maddest,  miserablest  in  these  mad  and  miserable 
Coi*n-Law8  is  independent  altogether  of  their  *  effect  on  wages/ 
their  effect  on  *  increase  of  ti*ade,'  or  any  other  such  effect :  it  is 
the  continual  maddening  proof  they  protrude  into  the  faces  of  all 
men,  that  our  Governing  Class,  called  by  God  and  Nature  and 
the  inflexible  law  of  Fact,  either  to  do  something  towards  govern- 
ing, or  to  die  and  be  abolished, — ^have  not  yet  learned  even  to  sit 
still  and  do  no  mischief !  For  no  Anti-Com-Law  League  yet  asks 
more  of  them  than  this ; — Nature  and  Fact,  veiy  imperatively,  ask- 
ing so  much  more  of  them.  Anti-Com-Law  League  asks  not,  Do 
something ;  but,  Cease  your  destructive  misdoing.  Do  ye  nothing ! 

Nature's  message  will  have  itself  obeyed  :  messages  of  mere 
Free-Trade,  Anti-Com-Law  League  and  Laissez-faire,  will  then 
need  small  obeying !— Ye  fools,  in  name  of  Heaven,  work,  work,  at 
the  Ark  of  Deliverance  for  yourselves  and  us,  while  hours  are  still 
granted  you !  No :  instead  of  working  at  the  Ark,  they  say,  "  We 
cannot  get  our  hands  kept  rightly  warm  ;**  and  sit  obstinately  burn- 
ing the  planks.  No  madder  spectacle  at  present  exhibits  itself  undet 
this  Sun. 

The  Working  Aristocracy ;  MiU-owners,  Manufacturers,  Cooo 
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raaudeiv  of  Working  Men  :  alas,  against  them  also  much  shall  be 
brought  in  accusation;  much, — ^and  the  freest  Tirade  in  Com, 
total  abolition  of  Taiiffs,  and  uttermost  'Increase  of  Manufac- 
tures' and  *  Prosperity  of  Commerce/  will  pennanently  mend  no 
jot  of  it.  The  Working  Aristocracy  must  sti*ike  into  a  new  path; 
must  understand  that  money  alone  is  not  the  representative  either 
of  man's  success  in  tlie  world,  or  of  man's  duties  to  man ;  and  re- 
foim  their  own  selves  from  top  to  bottom,  if  they  wish  England 
rcfoimed.    England  will  not  be  habitable  long,  unrefoiined. 

The  Working  Aiistocracy — Yes,  but  on  the  threshold  of  all 
this,  it  is  again  and  again  to  be  asked,  What  of  the  Idle  Aiisto- 
ci*acy  ?  Again  and  again,  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Idle  Ainsto- 
crncy,  the  Owners  of  the  Soil  of  England  ;  whose  recognised  func- 
tion is  that  of  handsomely  consuming  the  rents  of  England,  shoot- 
ing the  partridges  of  England,  and  as  an  agreeable  amusement  (if 
the  purchase-money  and  other  conveniences  serve),  dilettante-ing 
in  Paiiiament  and  Quai-ter-Sessions  for  England?  We  will  say 
mournfully,  in  the  presence  of  Heaven  and  Earth, — that  we  stand 
speechless,  stupent,  and  know  not  what  to  say !  That  a  class  of 
men  entitled  to  live  sumptuously  on  tlie  man*ow  of  the  earth 
permitted  simply,  nay  entreated,  and  as  yet  entreated  in  vain,  to 
do  nothing  at  all  in  return,  was  never  heretofore  seen  on  the  face 
of  this  Planet.  That  such  a  c^iass  is  transitory,  exceptional,  and, 
unless  Nature's  Laws  fail  dead,  cannot  continue.  That  it  has  con- 
tinued now  a  moderate  while ;  has,  for  the  last  fifty  yeai*s,  been 
rapidly  attaining  its  state  of  perfection.  That  it  will  have  to  find 
its  duties  and  do  them ;  or  else  that  it  must  and  will  cease  to  be 
seen  on  the  face  of  this  Planet,  which  is  a  Working  one,  not  an 
Idle  one. 

Alas,  alas,  the  Working  Aristocracy,  admonished  by  Trades- 
unions,  Chai*tist  conflagi*ations,  above  all  by  their  owa  shrewd 
sense  kept  in  pei-petual  communion  with  the  fact  of  things,  will 
assuredly  refoi*m  tliemselves,  and  a  working  world  w^ill  still  be 
possible : — ^but  the  fate  of  the  Idle  Aiistocracy,  as  one  i-eads  its 
horoscope  hithei-to  in  Corn-Laws  and  such  like,  is  an  abyss  that 
fills  one  with  despair.  Yes,  my  rosy  fox-hunting  brothers,  a  ter- 
rible Hippocratic  look  reveals  itself  (God  knows,  not  to  my  joy) 
through  those  fresh  buxom  countenances  of  youi's.  Through  your 
Corn-Law  Majorities,  Sliding-Scales,  Protecting-Duties,  Bribeiy- 
Elections,  and  triumphant  Kentish-fire,  a  thinking  eye  discerns 
ghastly  images  of  ruin,  too  ghastly  for  words  ;  a  handwriting  as  of 
Mene,  Mene.  Men  and  brothei*s,  on  your  Sliding-scale  you  seem 
sliding,  and  to  have  slid, — ^you  little  know  whither !  Good  God  f 
did  not  a  French  Donothtng  Aristocracy,  hardly  above  half  a  ceii> 
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tury  ago,  declare  in  like  manner,  and  in  its  fcatherhead  believe  in 
like  manner,  '*  We  cannot  exist,  and  continue  to  dress  and  parade 
ourselves,  on  the  just  rent  of  the  soil  of  France ;  but  we  must  have 
farther  payment  than  rent  of  the  soil,  we  must  be  exempted  from 
taxes  too," — ^we  must  have  a  Corn-Law  to  extend  our  rent  ?  This 
was  in  1789  :  in  four  years  more — ^Did  you  look  into  the  Tanneries 
of  Meudon,  and  the  long-naked  making  for  themselves  breeches  of 
human  skins !  May  the  merciful  Heavens  avert  the  omen ;  may 
we  be  wiser,  that  so  we  be  less  ^vretched. 

A  High  Glass  without  duties  to  do  is  like  a  tree  planted  on 
precipices;  from  the  roots  of  which  all  the  earth  has  been  crumb- 
ling. Nature  owns  no  man  who  is  not  a  Martyr  withal.  Is  there 
a  man  who  pretends  to  live  luxuriously  housed  up;  screened  from 
all  work,  from  waat,  danger,  hardship,  the  victory  over  which  is 
whatnve  name  work; — ^he  himself  to  sit  serene,  amid  down-bolsters 
and  appliances,  and  have  all  his  work  and  battling  done  by  other 
men  ?  And  such  man  calls  himself  a  nohle-msni  ?  His  fathers 
worked  for  him,  he  says ;  or  successfully  gambled  for  him :  here  he 
sits;  professes,  not  in  sorrow  but  in  pride,  that  he  and  his  have 
done  no  work,  time  out  oi  mind.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  law  of  the  Universe,  tliat  he,  alone  of  recorded 
men,  shall  have  no  task  laid  on  him,  except  that  of  eating  his 
cooked  victuals,  and  not  flinging  himself  out  of  window.  Once 
more  I  will  say,  there  was  no  stranger  spectacle  ever  shown  under, 
this  Sun.  A  veritable  £a,ct  in  our  England  of  the  Nineteenth  Oen- 
tuiy.  His  victuals  he  does  eat:  but  as  for  keeping  in  the  inside  of 
the  window, — ^have  not  his  friends,  like  me,  enough  to  do?  Truly, 
looking  at  his  Corn-Laws,  Game-Laws,  Chandos-Clauses,  Bribeiy- 
£lections  imd  much  else,  you  do  shudder  over  the  tumbling  and 
plunging  he  makes,  held  back  by  the  lappels  and  coatskirts ;  only 
a  thin  fence  of  window-glass  before  him, — and  in  the  street  mere 
horrid  iron  spikes !  My  sick  brother,  as  in  hospital-maladies  men 
do,  thou  dreamest  of  Paradises  and  Eldorados,  which  are  far  from 
thee.  *  Cannot  I  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ?'  Gracious  Heaven, 
my  brother,  this  that  thou  seest  with  those  sick  eyes  is  no  firm 
Eldorado,  and  Com -Law  Paradise  of  Donothings,  but  a  dream 
of  thy  own  fevered  brain.  It  is  a  glass-window,  I  tell  thee,  so 
many  stories  from  the  street;  where  are  iron  spikes  and  the  law 
of  gravitation ! 

What  is  the  meaning  of  nobleness,  if  this  be  '  noble  ?'  In  a 
valiant  suffering  for  others,  not  in  a  slothful  making  others  suffer 
for  UBi  did  nobleness  ever  lie.  The  chief  of  men  is  he  who  stands 
ill  tbaTaa  of  men;  fronting  tha  peril  which  frightens  bfick  94L 
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others;  i^hich,  if  it  be  not  vanquished,  will  devour  the  others. 
Uveiy  noble  crown  is,  and  on  Earth  will  forever  be,  a  crown  of 
thorns.  The  Pagan  Hercules,  why  was  he  accounted  a  hero? 
Because  he  had  slain  Nemean  Lions,  cleansed  Augean  Stables, 
undergone  Twelve  Labours  only  not  too  heavy  for  a  god.  In  mo- 
dem, as  in  ancient  and  all  societies,  the  Aristocracy,  they  that 
assume  the  functions  of  an  Aristocracy,  doing  them  or  not,  have 
taken  the  post  of  honour;  which  is  the  post  of  difficulty,  the  post 
of  danger, — of  death,  if  the  difficulty  be  not  overcome.  H  faut 
payer  de  m  vie.  Why  was  our  life  given  us,  if  not  that  we  should 
manfully  give  it  ?  Descend,  O  Donothing  Pomp ;  quit  thy  down 
cushions;  expose  thyself  to  learn  what  wretches  feel,  and  how  to 
cure  it !  The  Czai'  of  Russia  became  a  dusty  toiling  shipwright 
worked  "with  his  axe  in  the  Docks  of  Saardam;  and  his  aim  was 
small  to  thine.  Descend  thou :  undertake  this  horrid  '  living 
chaos  of  Ignorance  and  Hunger*  weltering  round  thy  feet;  say, 
"  I  will  heal  it,  or  behold  I  will  die  foremost  in  it."  Such  is  verily 
the  law.  Everywhere  and  every  when  a  man  has  to  *pay  with  his 
life;'  to  do  his  work,  as  a  soldier  does,  at  the  expense  of  life.  In 
no  Piepowder  earthly  Court  can  you  sue  an  Aristocracj'  to  do  its 
work,  at  this  moment:  but  in  the  Higher  Court,  which  even  it  calls 
'  Court  of  Honour,'  and  which  is  the  Court  of  Necessity  withal, 
and  the  eternal  Court  of  the  Universe,  in  which  all  Fact  comes 
to  plead,  and  every  Human  Soul  is  an  apparitor, — the  Aristocracy 
is  answerable,  and  even  now  answering,  there. 

Parchments?  Pai'chments  are  venerable:  but  they  ought  at 
all  times  to  represent,  as  near  as  they  by  possibility  can,  the  wilt- 
ing of  the  Adamant  Tablets ;  otherwise  they  are  not  so  venemble  ! 
Benedict  the  Jew  in  vain  pleaded  pai-chments ;  his  usuries  were 
too  many.  The  King  said,  "  Go  to,  for  all  thy  parchments,  thou 
shalt  pay  just  debt;  down  with  thy  dust,  or  observe  this  tooth- 
forceps  !"  Nature,  a  far  juster  Sovereign,  has  far  terribler  forceps. 
Aristocracies,  actual  and  imaginary,  reach  a  time  when  parchment 
pleading  does  not  avail  them.  '•  Go  to,  for  all  thy  pai-chments,  thou 
shalt  pay  due  debt !"  shouts  the  Universe  to  them,  in  an  emphatic 
manner.  They  refuse  to  pay,  confidently  pleading  parchment:  theii 
best  grinder-tooth,  with  horrible  agony,  goes  out  of  their  jaw.  Wilt 
thou  pay  now  ?  A  second  grinder,  again  in  horrible  agony,  goes : 
a  second,  and  a  third,  and  if  need  be,  all  the  teeth  and  grinders, 
and  the  life  itself  with  them ; — and  then  there  is  free  payment,  and 
an  anatomist-subject  into  the  bargain  I 

Reform  Bills,  Corn-Law  Abrogation  Bills,  and  then  Land-Tax 
Bill.  Property-Tax  Bill;  and  still  dimmer  list  of  etcetereu;  grinder 
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aficr  griuder: — my  lords  and  gentlemen,  ft  ^vere  better  for  you 
to  arise,  and  begin  doing  your  work,  than  sit  there  and  plead 
parchments ! 

We  write  no  Chapter  on  the  Com -Laws,  in  this  place;  the 
Com -Laws  are  too  mad  to  have  a  Chapter.  There  is  a  cei*tain 
immorality,  when  there  is  not  a  necessity,  in  speaking  about 
things  finished ;  in  chopping  into  small  pieces  the  already  slashed 
and  slain.  When  the  brains  are  out,  why  does  not  a  Solecism  die ! 
It  is  at  its  own  peril  if  it  refuse  to  die ;  it  ought  to  make  all  con- 
ceivable haste  to  die,  and  get  itself  buried  !  The  trade  of  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Lecturer  in  these  days,  still  an  indispensable,  is  a  highly 
tragic  one. 

The  Corn-Laws  will  go,  and  even  soon  go:  would  we  were  all 
as  8ui*e  of  the  Millennium  as  they  are  of  going !  They  go  swiftly  in 
these  present  months ;  with  an  increase  of  velocity,  an  ever-deep- 
ening, ever-widening  sweep  of  momentum,  truly  notable.  It  is  at 
the  Aristoomcy's  own  damage  and  peiil,  still  more  than  at  any 
other's  whatsoever,  that  the  Aristocracy  maintains  them; — at  a 
damage,  say  only,  as  above  computed,  of  a  'hundred  thousand 
pounds  an  hour!*  The  Com-Laws  keep  all  the  air  hot:  fostered 
by  their  fever -warmth,  much  that  is  evil,  but  much  also,  how 
much  that  is  good  and  indispensable,  is  mpidly  coming  to  life 
among  us ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WORKING  ARISTOCRACY. 

A  POOR  Working  Mammonism  getting  itself  *  strangled  in  the 
partiddge-nets  of  an  Unworking  Dilettantism,*  and  bellowing 
dreadfully,  and  already  black  in  the  face,  is  surely  a  disastrous 
spectacle!  But  of  a  Midas -eared  Mammonism,  which  indeed 
at  bottom  all  pure  Mammonisms  are,  what  better  can  you  expect? 
No  better ; — ^if  not  this,  then  something  other  equally  disastrous 
if  not  still  more  disastrous.  Mammonisms,  grown  asinine,  ha* 
to  become  human  again,  and  rational;  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
to  cease  to  be  Mammonisms,  were  it  even  on  compulsion,  and 
pressure  of  the  hemp  round  their  neck ! — My  friends  of  the  Work- 
ing Ai'i8toci*acy,  there  ai'e  now  a  gi'eat  many  things  which  you  also, 
in  your  extreme  need,  will  have  to  consider. 

The  Continental  people,  it  would  seem,  are  'exporting  our 
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*  maohineiyi  beginning  to  spin  cotton  and  manufacture  for  them 

*  selves,  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market  and  then  out  of  that !'  Sad 
news  indeed ;  but  irremediable ; — by  no  means  the  saddest  ncM's. 
The  saddest  news  is,  that  we  should  find  our  National  Existence, 
as  I  sometimes  hear  it  said,  depend  on  selling  manufactured  cot- 
ton at  a  farthing  an  ell  cheaper  than  any  other  People.  A  most 
naiTOw  stand  for  a  gi-eat  Nation  to  base  itself  on  !  A  stand  which, 
with  all  tlie  Corn-Law  Abrogations  conceivable,  I  do  not  tliink  ^vill 
be  capable  of  enduring. 

My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand ;  suppose  we  came 
honestly  down  from  it,  and  said ;  "  This  is  our  minimum  of  cotton- 
prices.  We  care  not,  for  the  present,  to  make  cotton  any  cheaper. 
Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed  to  you,  make  cotton  cheaper.  Fill 
your  lungs  with  cotton-fuz,  your  heai*ts  with  coppei-as-fumes,  witli 
rage  and  mutiny ;  become  ye  tlie  general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves 
of  the  lamp  !" — I  admire  a  Nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it  do 
not  undersell  all  other  Nations,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Brothers, 
we  will  cease  to  undersell  them ;  we  will  be  content  to  equal-sell 
them ;  to  be  happy  selling  equally  with  them !  I  do  not  see  the 
use  of  underselling  them.  Cotton-cloth  is  already  two-pence  a 
yard  or  lower;  and  yet  bai-e  backs  were  never  more  numerous 
among  us.  Let  inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  in- 
cessantly contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper;  and  tiy  to 
invent,  a  little,  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapnoss  could  be  some- 
what justlier  divided  among  us.  Let  inventive  men  consider.  Whe- 
ther the  Secret  of  this  Universe,  and  of  Man's  Life  there,  does, 
after  all,  as  we  rashly  fancy  it,  consist  in  making  money  ?  There 
is  One  God,  just,  supreme,  almighty :  but  is  Mammon  the  name 
of  him? — ^With  a  Hell  which  means  *  Failing  to  make  money,'  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  Heaven  possible  that  would  suit  one 
well;  nor  so  much  as  an  Earth  that  can  be  habitable  long!  In 
brief,  all  this  Mammon-Gospel,  of  Supply -and -demand,  Compe- 
tition,  Laissez-faire,  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  begins  to  be 
one  of  the  shabbiest  Gospels  ever  preached ;  or  altogethei'  the 
shabbiest.  Even  with  Dilettante  partridge-nets,  and  at  a  hori'ible 
expenditure  of  pain,  who  shall  regret  to  see  the  entirely  transient, 
and  at  best  somewhat  despicable  life  strangled  out  ofitf  At  th% 
best,  as  we  say,  a  somewhat  despicable,  unvenei*able  thing,  this 
fmme  *  Laissez-faire ;'  and  now,  at  the  worsts  fast  gi'owing  an  alto- 
gether  detestable  one ! 

*'  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  manufacturing  population, 
with  our  agricultural,  with  our  ever  increasing  population?"  ciy 
many; — Aye,  what?  Many  tbini^s  cin  be  done  with  tlu^ni.  n  hun- 
dred things,  and  a  thousand  things, — had  we  once  got  a  soul,  and 
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begun  to  tiy.  This  one  thing,  of  doing  for  them  by  '  underi^elling 
all  people,'  and  filling  our  own  bursten  pockets  and  appetites  by 
the  road ;  and  turning  over  all  cai*e  for  any  *  population/  or  human 
or  divine  consideration  except  cash  only,  to  the  winds,  with  a 
**  Laissez-faii'e"  and  the  rest  of  it:  this  is  evidently  not  the  thing. 
Fai*thiug  cheaper  per  yard  ?  No  great  Nation  can  stand  on  the 
apex  of  such  a  pyi*amid;  screwing  itself  higher  and  higher;  balano- 
ing  itself  on  its  great-toe  !  Can  England  not  subsist  >vithout  being 
above  all  people  in  working?  England  never  deliberately  purposed 
such  a  thing.  If  England  work  better  than  all  people,  it  shall  be 
well.  England,  like  an  honest  worker,  will  work  as  well  as  she 
can;  and  hope  tiie  gods  may  allow  her  to  live  on  that  basis.  Lais- 
sez-faire and  much  else  being  once  well  dead,  how  many  '  impos- 
sibles' will  become  possible !  They  ai-e  impossible,  as  cotton-cloth 
at  two-pence  an  ell  was — till  men  set  about  making  it.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  great  England  will  not  forever  sit  patient  with 
mere  wheels  and  pinions,  bobbins,  straps  and  billy-rollers  whining 
in  the  head  of  it.  The  inventive  genius  of  England  is  not  a  Bear 
ver's,  or  a  Spinner's  or  Spider's  genius :  it  is  a  Mans  genius,  I  hope, 
with  a  God  over  him  ! 

Laissez-faire,  Supply-and-demand, — one  begins  to  be  weary  of 
all  that.  Leave  all  to  egoism,  to  ravenous  greed  of  money,  of 
pleasure,  of  applause : — ^it  is  the  Gospel  of  Despair  1  MiMi  U  a 
Patent-Digester,  then :  only  give  him  Free  Trade,  Free  digesting- 
i-oom ;  and  each  of  us  digest  what  he  can  come  at,  leaving  the  rest 
to  Fate !  My  unhappy  brethren  of  the  Working  Mammonism,  my 
unhappier  brethi-en  of  the  Idle  Dilettantism,  no  world  was  ever 
held  together  in  that  way  for  long.  A  world  of  mere  Patent-Di- 
gestei'S  will  soon  have  nothing  to  digest :  suoih  world  ends,  and  by 
Law  of  Nature  must  end,  in  *  over-population;*  in  howling  univer- 
sal famine, '  impossibility,'  and  suicidal  madness,  as  of  endless  dog- 
kennels  run  rabid.  Suppfy-aiid-demand  shall  do  its  full  part,  and 
Free  Ti'ade  shall  be  free  as  air; — thou  of  the  shotbelts,  see  thou 
forbid  it  not,  with  those  paltry,  worse  than  Mammonish  swindle- 
lies  and  Sliding-scales  of  thine,  which  are  seen  to  be  swindleries 
for  all  thy  canting,  which  in  times  like  ours  are  veiy  scandalous 
to  see !  And  Trade  never  so  well  freed,  and  all  Tariffs  settled  or 
abolished,  and  Supply-and-demand  in  full  operation, — let  us  all 
know  that  we  have  yet  done  nothing ;  that  we  have  merely  cleared 
the  gi*ound  for  doing. 

Yes,  were  the  Corn-Laws  ended  tomorrow,  there  is  nothing  }  et 
ended ;  there  is  only  room  made  for  all  manner  of  things  begin- 
ning. The  Corn-Laws  gone,  and  Trade  made  free,  it  is  as  good  as 
certain  this  paralysis  of  industry  will  pass  awi^j.    We  shall  havs 
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Auotber  period  of  commercial  eatei-piise,  of  victory  and  prosperity; 
duiing  which,  it  is  likely,  much  money  mil  again  be  made,  and  all 
the  people  may,  by  the  extant  methods,  still  for  a  space  of  years, 
be  kept  alive  and  physically  fed.  The  strangling  band  of  Famine 
will  be  loosened  from  our  necks;  we  shall  have  room  again  to 
breathe;  time  to  betliink  ourselves,  to  repent  and  consider!  A 
precious  and  thrice-precious  space  of  years ;  wherein  to  stmgglc 
as  for  life  in  refoiming  our  foul  ways  ;  iu  alleviating,  instinicting, 
regulating  our  people;  seeking,  as  for  life,  that  something  like 
spiritual  food  be  impailed  them,  some  real  governance  and  guid- 
ance  be  provided  them !  It  will  be  a  priceless  time.  For  oui*  new 
period  or  pai'oxysm  of  commercial  prosperity  will  and  can,  on  tlie 
old  methods  of  *  Competition  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost,*  prove 
but  a  pai'oxysm :  a  new  paioxysm, — likely  enough,  if  we  do  not 
use  it  better,  to  be  our  last.  In  this,  of  itself,  is  no  salvation.  If 
our  Tmde  in  twenty  years,  *  flourishing  as  never  Trade  flourished, 
could  double  itself;  yet  Uien  also,  by  the  old  Laissez-faire  method, 
our  Population  is  doubled  :  we  shall  then  be  as  we  are,  only  twice 
as  many  of  us,  twice  and  ten  times  as  unmanageable  I 

All  this  dire  misery,  therefore ;  all  this  of  our  poor  Workhouse 
Workmen,  of  our  Chaitisms,  Tiudes-strikes,  Corn-Laws,  Toiyisms, 
and  the  geneitd  downbreak  of  Laissez-faire  in  these  days, — may 
we  not  regaixi  it  as  a  voice  from  the  dumb  bosom  of  Natui*e,  say- 
ing to  us :  "  Behold  !  Supply-aud-demaud  is  not  the  one  Law  of 
Nature ;  Cash-payment  is  not  the  sole  nexus  of  man  with  man, — 
how  far  from  it !  Deep,  fai*  deeper  than  Supply-aud-demand,  are 
Laws,  Obligations  sacred  as  Man's  Life  itself:  these  also,  if  you 
will  continue  to  do  woi-k,  you  shall  now  learn  and  obe3\  He  that 
will  leam  them,  behold  Nature  is  on  his  side,  he  shall  yet  work 
and  prosper  with  noble  rewards.  He  that  will  not  leam  them, 
Natui'e  is  against  him,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  do  work  in  Natuie's 
empu*e, — ^not  in  hei-s.  Perpetual  mutiny,  contention,  hatred,  iso- 
lation, execiutiou  shall  wait  ou  his  footuteps,  till  all  men  discerr 
that  the  thing  which  he  attains,  however  golden  it  look  or  be,  i* 
not  success,  but  the  want  of  success." 

3upply-and-demand, — alas  V  For  what  noble  work  was  there 
ever  yet  any  audible  *  demand'  in  that  poor  sense  ?  The  man  of 
Macedonia,  speaking  in  vision  to  an  Apostle  Paul,  .'*  Come  over 
and  help  us,"  did  not  specify  what  rate  of  wages  he  would  givel 
Or  was  the  Christian  Religion  itself  accomplished  by  Prize-Es- 
says, Bridgewater  Bequests,  and  a '  minimum  of  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  a  year?*  No  demand  that  I  heard  of  was  made  then, 
audible  in  any  Laboui'-market,  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 
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or  other  the  like  emporium  and  hiring  establishment ;  silent  n-ci*e 
all  these  from  any  whisper  of  such  demand ; — powerless  were  all 
these  to  '  supply'  it,  had  the  demand  been  in  thunder  and  earth- 
quake, with  gold  EldoradoB  and  Mahometan  Paradises  for  the 
rewai'd.  Ah  me,  into  what  waste  latitudes,  in  tliis  Time-Voyage, 
have  we  wandered ;  like  adventurous  Sindbads ; — ^^vhel*e  the  men 
go  about  as  if  by  galvanism,  with  meaningless  glaring  eyes,  and 
have  no  soul,  but  only  a  beaver-faculty  and  stomach !  The  hag 
gai'd  despau*  of  Cotton -factory.  Coal-mine  operatives,  Chandos 
Farm-labourers,  in  these  days,  is  painful  to  behold ;  but  not  so 
painfiil,  hideous  to  the  inner  sense,  as  that  brutish  godforgetting 
Profit-and-Loss  Philosophy  and  Life-theoxy,  which  we  hear  jangled 
on  all  hands  of  us,  in  senate-houses,  spouting-clubs,  leading-arti- 
cles, pulpits  and  platforms,  everywhere  as  the  Ultimate  Gospel 
and  candid  Plain-English  of  Man's  Life,  from  the  throats  and 
pens  and  thoughts  of  ail-but  all  men ! — 

Enlightened  Philosophies,  like  Moli^re  Doctors,  will  tell  you : 
"  Enthusiasms,  Self-sacrifice,  Heaven,  Hell  and  such  like :  yes,  all 
tliat  was  true  enough  for  old  stupid  times;  all  that  used  to  be 
true :  but  we  have  changed  all  that,  nous  avons  change  tout  celaT 
Well ;  if  the  heart  be  got  round  now  into  the  right  side,  and  the 
liver  to  the  left ;  if  man  have  no  heroism  in  him  deeper  than  the 
wish  to  eat,  and  in  his  soul  there  dwell  now  no  Infinite  of  Hope 
and  Awe,  and  no  divine  Silence  can  become  imperative  because  it 
is  not  Sinai  Thunder,  and  no  tie  will  bind  if  it  be  not  that  of 
TybiUTi  gallows -ropes, — then  verily  you  have  changed  all  that; 
and  for  it,  and  for  you,  and  for  me,  behold  the  Abyss  and  name- 
less Annihilation  is  ready.  So  scandalous  a  beggarly  Universe 
deserves  indeed  nothing  else ;  I  cannot  say  I  would  save  it  from 
Annihilation.  Vacuum,  and  the  serene  Blue,  will  be  much  hand- 
somer ;  easier  too  for  all  of  us.  I,  for  one,  decline  living  as  a  Pa- 
tent-Digester. Patent-Digester,  Spinning-Mule,  Mayfair  Clothes- 
Horse :  many  thanks,  but  yom*  Chaosships  will  have  the  goodness 
to  excuse  me ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

PLUOSON  OF  UNDERSHOT. 

One  thing  I  do  know :  Never,  on  this  Earth,  was  the  relation  of 
man  to  man  long  canned  on  by  Cash-payment  alone.  If,  at  any 
time,  a  philosophy  of  Laissez-faire,  Competition  and  Supply-and- 
demand,  stail  up  as  the  exponent  of  human  relations,  expect  that 
it  will  soon  end 
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Such  philosophies  will  arise :  for  mau*s  philosophies  are  usually 
the  '  supplement  of  his  practice  ;*  some  ornamental  Logic-van lish, 
some  outer  skin  of  Articulate  Intelligence,  with  which  he  strives 
to  render  his  dumb  Instinctive  Doings  presentable  when  tliey  ai^e 
done.  Such  philosophies  will  arise ;  be  preached  as  Mammon- 
Oospels,  the  ultimate  Evangel  of  the  World ;  be  believed,  with 
what  is  called  belief,  with  much  superficial  bluster,  and  a  kind  of 
shallow  satisfaction  real  in  its  way : — ^but  they  are  ominous  gos- 
pels !  They  ai*e  the  sure,  and  even  swift,  forerunner  of  great 
changes.  Expect  that  the  old  System  of  Society  is  done,  is  dying 
and  fallen  into  dotage,  when  it  begins  to  i*ave  in  that  fashion. 
Most  Systems  that  I  have  watched  the  death  of,  for  the  last  three 
thousand  yeai*R,  have  gone  just  so.  The  Ideal,  the  True  and  No- 
ble that  was  in  them  having  faded  out,  and  nothing  now  remaining 
but  naked  Egoism,  vulturous  Greediness,  they  cannot  live ;  they 
are  bound  and  inexorably  ordained  by  the  oldest  Destinies,  Mo- 
thera  of  the  Univei-se,  to  die.  Curious  enough :  they  thereupon, 
as  I  have  pretty  generally  noticed,  devise  some  light  comfortable 
kind  of  *  wine-and-walnuts  philosophy*  for  themselves,  this  of  Sup- 
ply-and -demand  or  another;  and  keep  saying,  during  hours  of 
mastication  and  iximination,  which  they  call  hours  of  meditation : 
"  Soul,  take  thy  ease,  it  is  all  well  that  thou  ait  a  vulture-soul ;" — 
and  pangs  of  dissolution  come  upon  them,  oftenest  before  they 
ai'8  awai'e ! 

Gash-payment  never  was,  or  could  except  for  a  few  years  be, 
the  union-bond  of  man  to  man.  Gash  never  yet  paid  one  man 
fully  liis  deserts  to  another;  nor  could  it,  nor  can  it,  now  or 
hencefoilh  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  invite  his  Grace  of  Gastle- 
Rackrent  to  reflect  on  this ; — does  he  think  that  a  Land  Aristo- 
ci'aoy  when  it  becomes  a  Land  Auctioncership  can  have  long  to 
live?  Or  that  Sliding-scales  will  increase  the  vital  stamina  of  it? 
The  indomitable  Plugson  too,  of  the  respected  Finn  of  Plugson, 
Hunks  and  Company,  in  St.  Dolly  Undershot,  is  invited  to  reflect 
on  this ;  for  to  him  also  it  will  be  new,  perhaps  even  newer 
Book-keeping  by  double  entry  is  adniii-able,  and  records  several 
things  in  an  exact  manner.  But  the  Mother-Destinies  also  keep 
their  Tablets ;  in  Heaven's  Chanceiy  also  there  goes  on  a  record 
ing ;'  and  things,  as  my  Moslem  friends  say,  are  *  wiitten  on  the 
iron  leaf 

Your  Gi-ace  and  Plugson,  it  is  like,  go  to  Church  occasionally : 
did  you  never  in  vacant  moments,  with  perhaps  a  dull  paraon 
droning  to  you,  glance  into  your  New  Testament,  and  the  cash- 
account  stated  four  times  over,  by  a  kind  pf  quadruple  entry, — in 
the  Four  Gospels  tliere?     I  consider  that  a  cash-account,  and 
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balance-statement  of  work  done  and  wages  paid,  worth  attending 
to.  Precisely  tuck,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  go  on  at  all  mo- 
ments under  this  Sun ;  and  the  statement  and  balance  of  them  in 
the  Plugson  Ledgers  and  on  the  Tablets  of  Heaven's  Chanceiy  ai-e 
discrepant  exceedingly ; — which  ought  really  to  teach,  and  to  have 
long  since  taught,  an  indomitable  common-sense  Plugson  of  Un- 
dershot, much  more  an  unattaokable  uncommon -sense  Grace  of 
Rackrent,  a  thing  or  two ! — In  brief,  we  shall  have  to  dismiss  the 
Gash-Gospel  rigorously  into  its  own  place :  we  shall  have  to  know, 
on  the  threshold,  that  either  there  is  some  infinitely  deeper  Gos- 
pel, subsidiaiy,  explanatory  and  daily  and  hourly  coiTective,  to  the 
Gash  one ;  or  else  that  the  Cash  one  itself  and  all  otliers  are  fast 
travelling ! 

For  all  human  things  do  require  to  have  an  Ideal  in  them ;  to 
have  some  Soul  in  them,  as  we  said,  were  it  only  to  keep  the  Body 
unputrefied.  And  wonderful  it  is  to  sci9  how  the  Ideal  or  Soul, 
place  it  in  what  ugliest  Body  you  may,  will  iiTadiate  said  Body 
with  its  own  nobleness ;  will  gi*adually,  incessantly,  mould,  modify, 
new-fonn  or  reform  said  ugliest  Body,  and  make  it  at  last  beauti- 
ful, and  to  a  certain  degree  divine ! — O,  if  you  could  dethrone  that 
BiTite-god  Mammon,  and  put  a  Spirit^god  in  his  place !  One  way 
or  other,  he  must  and  will  have  to  be  dethroned. 

Fighting,  for  example,  as  I  often  say  to  myself,  Fighting  with 
steel  murder-tools  is  surely  a  much  uglier  operation  than  Work- 
ing, take  it  how  you  will.  Yet  even  of  Fighting,  in  religious  Abbot 
Samson's  days,  see  what  a  Feudalism  there  had  grown, — a  '  glo- 
rious Ghivalry,'  much  besung  down  to  the  present  day.  Was  not 
that  one  of  the '  impossiblest'  things  ?  Under  the  sky  is  no  uglier 
spectacle  than  two  men  with  clenched  teeth,  and  hellfire  eyes, 
hacking  one  another's  flesh;  converting  precious  living  bodies, 
and  priceless  living  souls,  into  nameless  masses  of  putrescence, 
useful  only  for  tumip-manilre.  How  did  a  Ghivalry  ever  come  out 
of  that ;  how  anything  that  was  not  hideous,  scandalous,  infernal? 
It  will  be  a  question  worth  considering  by  and  by. 

I  remark,  for  the  present,  only  two  things :  first,  that  the  Fight- 
ing itself  was  not,  as  we  rashly  suppose  it,  a  Fighting  without 
cause,  but  more  or  less  with  cause.  Man  is  created  to  fight ;  he 
is  perhaps  best  of  all  definable  as  a  bom  soldier ;  his  life  '  a  battle 
and  a  march,'  under  the  right  General.  It  is  forever  indispens- 
able for  a  man  to  fight:  now  with  Necessity,  with  Ban^enness, 
Scarcity,  with  Puddles,  Bogs,  tangled  Forests,  unkempt  Gotten ; 
— now  also  with  the  hallucinations  of  his  poor  fellow  Men.  Hal- 
lucinatory visions  rise  in  the  head  of  my  poor  fellow  man ;  make" 
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him  claim  uTor  me  rights  which  are  not  his.  All  Fighting,  as  we 
noticed  long  ago,  is  the  dusty  conflict  of  strengths,  each  thinking 
itself  the  strongest,  or,  in  other  words,  the  justest ; — of  Mights 
which  do  in  the  long-run,  and  forever  will  in  this  just  Universe 
in  the  long-run,  mean  Rights.  In  conflict  the  perishable  part  of 
them,  beaten  sufficiently,  flies  off*  into  dust :  this  process  ended, 
appears  the  imperishable,  the  true  and  exact. 

And  now  let  us  remark  a  second  thing ;  how,  in  these  baleful 
operations,  a  noble  devout-hearted  Chevalier  will  comport  himself, 
and  an  ignoble  godless  Bucanier  and  Chactaw  Indian.  Victory  is 
the  aim  of  each.  But  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  noble  man  it  lies 
forever  legible,  that,  as  an  Invisible  Just  God  made  him,  so  will 
and  must  God's  Justice  and  this  only,  were  it  never  so  invisible, 
ultimately  prosper  in  all  controversies  and  enterprises  and  battles 
whatsoever.  What  an  Influence ;  ever-present, — like  a  Soul  in  the 
i-udest  Caliban  of  a  body ;  like  a  ray  of  Heaven,  and  illuminative 
creative  Mat-Lux,  in  the  wastest  terrestrial  Chaos !  Blessed  divino 
Influence,  traceable  even  in  the  horror  of  Battlefields  and  gaiv 
ments  rolled  in  blood :  how  it  ennobles  even  the  Battlefield ;  and, 
in  place  of  a  Chactaw  Massacre,  makes  it  a  Field  of  Honour !  A 
Battlefield  too  is  great.  Considered  well,  it  is  a  kind  of  Quint- 
essence of  Labour;  Labour  distilled  into  its  utmost  concenti'a- 
tion;  the  significance  of  years  of  it  compressed  into  an  hour. 
Here  too  thou  shalt  be  strong,  and  not  in  muscle  only,  if  thou 
wouldst  prevail.  Here  too  thou  shalt  be  strong  of  heart,  noble  of 
soul ;  thou  shalt  dread  no  pain  or  death,  thou  shalt  not  love  ease 
or  life;  in  rage,  thou  shalt  remember  mercy,  justice ; — thou  shalt 
be  a  Knight  and  not  a  Chactaw,  if  thou  wouldst  prevail !  It  is  the 
nile  of  all  battles,  against  hallucinating  fellow  Men,  against  un- 
kempt  Cotton,  or  whatsoever  battles  they  may  be,  which  a  man  in 
this  world  has  to  fight. 

Howel  Davies  dyes  the  West-Indian  Seas  with  blood,  piles  his 
decks  with  plunder;  approves  himself  the  expertest  Seaman,  the 
daringest  Seafighter :  but  he  gains  no  lasting  victory,  lasting  vie- 
toiy  is  not  possible  for  him.  Not,  had  he  fleets  larger  than  the 
combined  British  Navy  all  united  with  him  in  bucaniering.  He, 
once  for  all,  cannot  prosper  in  his  duel.  He  strikes  down  his  man: 
yes ;  but  his  man,  or  his  man's  representative,  has  no  notion  to  lie 
stinick  down;  neither,  though  slain  ten  times,  will  he  keep  so 
lying; — nor  has  the  Universe  any  notion  to  keep  him  so  lying! 
On  tlie  contrary,  the  Universe  and  he  have,  at  aU  moments,  all 
manner  of  motives  to  start  up  again,  and  desperately  fight  again. 
Your  Napoleon  is  flung  out,  at  last,  to  St.  Helena ;  the  latter  end 
of  }um  sternly  compensating  the  beginning.    The  Bucanier  strikes 
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down  a  uiau,  a  hundred  or  a  million  men:  but  what  profits  it? 
He  has  one  enemy  never  to  be  stnick  down ;  nay  two  enemies : 
Mankind  and  the  Maker  of  Men.  On  the  great  scale  or  on  the 
snijill,  in  fighting  of  men  or  fighting  of  difficulties,  I  mil  not 
embark  my  venture  with  Howel  Davies :  it  is  not  the  Bucaniei', 
it  is  tlic  Hero  only  that  can  gain  victoiy,  that  can  do  more  than 
seem  to  succeed.  Tlicse  things  will  deseiTo  meditating ;  for  they 
iipl)ly  tt>  all  buttle  and  soldiei-ship,  all  struggle  and  eff()rt  whatso- 
ever in  this  Fight  of  Life.  It  is  a  pocy*  Gospel,  Cash-Gospel  or 
whatever  name  it  have,  that  does  not,  with  clear  tone,  unconti*a- 
dictiible,  cariying  conviction  to  all  hearts,  forever  keep  men  in 
mind  of  these  things. 

Unhappily,  my  indomitable  friend  Plugson  of  Undershot  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  forgotten  them ; — as,  alas,  all  the  world  has ;  as, 
alas,  our  veiy  Dukes  and  Soul-Overseers  have,  whose  special  trade 
it  was  to  remember  them !  Hence  these  tears. — Plugson,  who  has 
indomitably  spun  Cotton  merely  to  gain  thousands  of  pounds,  I 
have  to  call  as  yet  a  Bucanier  and  Chactaw ;  till  there  come  some- 
thing better,  still  more  indomitable  from  him.  His  hundred 
Thousand-pound  Notes,  if  there  be  nothing  other,  are  to  me  but 
as  the  huudrcd  Scalps  in  a  Chactaw  >ngwam.  The  blind  Plugson ; 
he  was  a  Captain  of  Industiy,  bom  member  of  the  Ultimate 
genuine  Anstocmcy  of  this  Univei*se,  could  he  have  known  it ! 
These  thousand  men  that  span  and  toiled  round  him,  they  were 
a  regiment  whom  he  had  enlisted,  man  by  man ;  to  make  war  on 
a  veiy  genuine  enemy :  Bareness  of  back,  and  disobedient  Cotton- 
fibre,  which  will  not,  unless  forced  to  it,  consent  to  cover  bai*e 
backs.  Here  is  a  most  genuine  enemy.;  over  whom  all  creatures 
will  wish  him  victory.  He  enlisted  his  thousand  men;  said  to 
them,  *•  Come,  brothers,  let  us  have  a  dash  at  Cotton  !**  They  fol- 
low with  cheei-ful  shout ;  they  gain  such  a  victory  over  Cotton  as 
the  Earth  has  to  admire  and  clap  hands  at :  but,  alas,  it  is  yet  only 
of  the  Bucanier  or  Chactaw  sort, — as  good  as  no  victory  I  Foolish 
Plugson  of  St.  Dolly  Undei*shot :  does  he  hope  to  become  illus- 
trious by  hanging  up  the  scalps  in  his  wigwam,  the  hundred  thou- 
sands at  his  banker's,  and  saying.  Behold  my  scalps?  Why,  Plug- 
son,  even  thy  own  host  is  all  in  mutiny:  Cotton  is  conquered;  but 
the  *  bare  backs* —  are  woi*se  covered  than  ever !  Indomitable 
Plugson,  thou  must  cease  to  be  a  Chactaw;  thou  and  others;  thou 
thyself,  if  no  otlier ! 

Did  William  the  Norman  Bastard,  or  any  of  his  Taillefers,  Iron- 
cutters,  manage  so  ?  Ironcutter.  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  did 
not  turn  off  his  thousand  fighters,  but  said  to  them :  "  Noble 
fighters,  this  is  the  land  we  have  gained ;  be  I  Lord  in  it — what 
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we  will  call  Law-ward,  maintainer  and  keeper  of  Heaven's  Laws:  be 
I  Law-tcard,  or  in  biief  orthoepy  Lord  in  it,  and  be  ye  Loyal  Men 
around  me  in  it;  and  we  will  stand  by  one  another,  as  soldiers 
round  a  captain,  for  again  we  shall  have  need  of  one  another  I'* 
Plugson,  bucanier-like,  says  to  them :  "  Noble  spinnei-s,  this  is  the 
Hundred  Thousand  we  have  gained,  wherein  I  mean  to  dwell  and 
plant  vineyards;  the  hundred  thousand  is  mine,  the  three  and 
sixpence  daily  was  yours :  adieu,  noble  spinners ;  drink  my  health 
with  this  groat  each,  which  I  give  you  over  and  above  !*'  The  en- 
tii'ely  unjust  Captain  of  Industry,  say  I ;  not  Chevalier,  but  Buca 
nier !  *  Commercial  Law*  does  indeed  acquit  him ;  asks,  with  wide 
eyes,  Wliat  else?  So  too  Howel  Davies  asks.  Was  it  not  according 
tj  the  strictest  Bucanier  Custom?  Did  I  depait  in  any  jot  oi 
tittle  from  the  Laws  of  the  Bucaniers  ? 

After  all,  money,  as  they  say,  is  miraculous.  Plugson  wanted 
victory ;  as  Chevaliers  and  Bucaniers,  and  all  men  alike  do.  He 
found  money  recognised,  by  the  whole  world  with  one  assent,  as 
Uie  true  symbol,  exact  equivalent  and  synonym  of  victoiy ; — and 
here  we  have  him,  a  grimbrowed,  indomitable  Bucanier,  coming 
home  to  us  with  a  *  victory,*  which  the  whole  world  is  ceasing  to 
clap  hands  at !  The  whole  world,  taught  somewhat  impressively, 
is  beginning  to  recognise  that  such  victoiy  is  but  half  a  victoiy ; 
and  that  now,  if  it  please  the  Powers,  we  must — have  the  other 
half! 

Money  is  miraculous.  What  miraculous  facilities  has  it  yielded, 
will  it  yield  us ;  but  also  what  never-imagined  confusions,  obscu- 
rations has  it  brought  in ;  down  almost  to  total  extinction  of  tlie 
moi-al-sense  in  large  masses  of  mankind !  *  Protection  of  property,* 
of  what  is  *  mine,"  means  with  most  men  pi'otection  of  money, — the 
thing  which,  had  I  a  thousand  padlocks  over  it,  is  least  of  all 
mine ;  is,  in  a  manner,  scarcely  woi*th  calling  mine !  The  symbol 
shall  bo  held  sacred,  defended  everywhere  with  tipstaves,  ropes 
and  gibbets ;  the  thing  signified  shall  be  composedly  cast  to  tlie 
dogs.  A  human  being  who  has  worked  with  human  beings  clears 
all  scores  with  them,  cuts  himself  with  triumphant  complete- 
ness forever  loose  from  them,  by  paying  down  certain  shillings 
and  pounds.  Was  it  not  the  wages  I  promised  you  ?  There  they 
are,  to  the  last  sixpence, — according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Bucaniers ! 
— Yes,  indeed; — and,  at  such  times,  it  becomes  imperatively  neces- 
saiy  to  ask  all  persons,  bucaniers  and  others,  Whether  these  same 
respectable  Laws  of  tlie  Bucaniers  are  written  on  God*8  eternal 
Heavens  at  all,  on  the  inner  Heart  of  Man  at  all ;  or  on  the  respectr 
able  Bucanier  Logbook  merely,  for  the  convenience  of  bucaniering 
^nerely?    What  a  question ; — whereat  Westminster  Hall  shuddeiM 
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to  its  diiest  parchment;  and  on  the  dead  wigs  each  partieular 
horsehair  stands  on  end ! 

The  Laws  of  Laissez-faire,  O  Westminster,  the  laws  of  industrial 
Captain  and  industrial  Soldier,  how  much  more  of  idle  Captain 
and  industrial  Soldier,  ^vill  need  to  he  remodelled,  and  modified, 
and  rectified  in  a  himdrcd  and  a  hundred  ways, — and  not  in  the 
Sliding-scale  direction,  hut  in  the  totally  opposite  one !  With  two 
million  industrial  Soldiers  ah-eady  sitting  in  Bastilles,  and  five 
million  pining  on  potatoes,  methinks  Westminster  cannot  hegin 
too  soon ! — ^A  man  has  other  ohligations  laid  on  him,  in  God*s  Uni- 
verse, than  thfe  payment  of  cash :  these  also  Westminster,  if  it  will 
continue  to  exist  and  have  hoard -wages,  must  contrive  to  take 
some  charge  of: — ^by  Westminster  or  by  another,  they  must  and 
will  be  taken  charge  of;  be,  with  whatever  difficulty,  got  articu- 
lated, got  enforced,  and  to  a  certain  approximate  extent  put  in 
practice.  And,  as  I  say,  it  cannot  be  too  soon!  For  Mammonism, 
left  to  itself,  has  become  Midas-eared ;  and  with  all  its  gold  moun- 
tains, sits  stai-ving  for  want  of  bread :  and  Dilettantism  with  its 
partridge-nets,  in  this  extremely  earnest  Universe  of  ours,  is  play- 
ing somewhat  too  high  a  game.  *  A  man  by  the  very  look  of  him 
promises  so  much  :*  yes ;  and  by  the  rent-roll  of  him  does  he  pro- 
mise nothing  ? — 

Alas,  what  a  business  will  this  be,  which  our  Continental 
friends,  groping  this  long  while  somewhat  absurdly  about  it  and 
about  it,  call '  Organisation  of  Labour;* — ^which  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  absurd  windy  persons,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
wise,  laborious,  modest  and  valiant  men,  to  begin  with  it  straight- 
way: to  proceed  with  it,  and  succeed  in  it  more  and  more,  if  Eu- 
rope, at  any  rate  if  England,  is  to  continue  habitable  much  longer 
Looking  at  the  kind  of  most  noble  Corn-Law  Dukes  or  Practical 
Duces  we  have,  and  also  of  right  reverend  Soul-Overseers,  Christian 
Spiritual  Duces  *  on  a  minimum  of  four  thousand  five  hundred,' 
one's  hopes  are  a  little  chilled.  Coumge,  nevertheless ;  there  are 
many  brave  men  in  England !  My  indomitable  Plugson, — nay  is 
there  not  even  in  thee  some  hope  ?  Thou  art  hitherto  a  Bucanier, 
as  it  was  written  and  prescribed  for  thee  by  an  evil  world :  but  in 
that  grim  Irow,  in  that  indomitable  heart  which  can  conquer  Cot- 
ton, do  the\e  not  perhaps  lie  other  ten-times  nobler  conquests? 
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For  there  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in  Work. 
Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling,  there  is 
always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly  works :  in  Idle- 
ness alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work,  never  so  Mammonish, 
mean,  is  in  communication  mth  Nature;  the  real  desire  to  get 
Work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and  more  to  truth,  to  Nature's 
appointments  and  regulations,  which  are  tioith. 

The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Enow  thy  work  and  do  it. 
'  Know  thyself:*  long  enough  has  that  poor  '  self  of  thine  tor- 
mented thee ;  thou  vnlt  never  get  to  *  know'  it,  I  believe !  Think 
it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou  art  an  unknow- 
able  individual:  know  what  thou  canst  work  at;  and  work  at  it, 
like  a  Hercules !     That  ^vill  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  ^written,  *  an  endless  significance  lies  in  Work ;'  a 
man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul  jungles  are  cleared  away, 
fair  see^fields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities ;  and  withal  the  man 
himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwholesome  desert 
thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  Labour,  the 
whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony,  the 
instant  he  sets  himself  to  work !  Doubt,  Desire,  Sorrow,  Remoi'se, 
Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all  these  like  helldogs  lie  beleaguering 
the  soul  of  the  poor  dayworker,  as  of  every  man :  but  he  bends 
himself  with  free  valour  against  his  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled, 
all  these  shrink  murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man  is 
now  a  man.  The  blessed  glow  of  Labour  in  him,  is  it  not  as 
purifying  fire,  wherein  all  poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke 
itself  there  is  made  bright  blessed  flame ! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultivating  ud 
A  formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revolving^  grows  round  and  ever 
rounder ;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity,  into  strata,  spheri- 
cal courses ;  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted  World. 
What  would  become  of  the  Earth,  did  she  cease  to  revolve  ?  In 
the  poor  old  Eai-th,  so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  inequalities,  irre- 
gularities disperse  themselves ;  all  irregularities  are  incessantly 
becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  the  Potter's  wheel,^one 
of  the  vencrablest  objects ;  old  as  the  Prophet  Ezechiei  and  far 
older?  Rude  lumps  of  clay,  how  they  spin  themselves  up,  by 
mere  quick  whirling,  into  beautiful  circular  dishes.  And  fancy 
the  most  assiduous  Potter,  but  without  his  wheel;  reduced  to 
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make  dishes,  or  mtber  amoiphous  botches,  by  mere  kneading  and 
baking !  Even  such  a  Potter  were  Destiny,  with  a  human  soul 
that  would  rest  and  lie  at  ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin ! 
Of  an  idle  unrevolving  man  the  kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most 
assiduous  Potter  without  wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other 
ihan  a  botch;  let  her  spend  on  him  what  expensive  colouring, 
what  gilding  and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a  botch.  Not  a 
dish ;  no,  a  bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling,  squint-cornered, 
amorphous  botch, — a  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dishonour !  Let 
the  idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose;  he  has  found  it,  and 
will  follow  it !  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by 
noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one's  existence,  like 
an  ever-deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows ; — draining  ofi*  the 
sour  festering  water,  gi*adually  fi-om  the  root  of  the  remotest  gi-ass- 
blade;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a  green  fniitful 
meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream.  How  blessed  for  the  mea- 
dow itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be  great  or  small !  Labour 
is  liife :  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the  Worker  rises  his  god-given 
Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life-essence  breathed  into  him  by  Al- 
mighty God ;  from  his  inmost  heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness, 
— to  all  knowledge,  *  self-knowledge'  and  much  else,  so  soon  as 
Work  fitly  begins.  Knowledge  ?  The  knowledge  that  will  hold 
good  in  working,  cleave  thou  to  that ;  for  Nature  hei*self  accredits 
that,  says  Yea  to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge 
but  what  thou  hast  got  by  working :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  h3'pothe- 
sis  of  knowledge ;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  float>> 
ing  in  the  clouds,  in  endless  logic-vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it 
*  Doubt,  of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  Action  alone.* 

And  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Pei-severance, 
Openness  to  light ;  readiness  to  own  thyself  mistaken,  to  do  bet- 
ter next  time?  All  these,  all  virtues,  in  wrestling  with  the  dim 
binite  Powers  of  Fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fellows  in  such  wrestle, 
there  and  elsewhere  not  at  all,  thou  wilt  continually  learn.  Set 
down  a  brave  Sir  Christopher  in  the  middle  of  black  ruined  Stone- 
heaps,  of  foolish  unai'chitectuml  Bishops,  redtape  Officials,  idle 
Nell-G^v3m  Defenders  of  the  Faith ;  and  see  whether  he  will  ever 
laise  a  Paul's  Cathedi*al  out  of  all  that,  yea  or  no !  Kough,  rude, 
contradictory  are  all  things  and  persons,  from  the  mutinous  ma- 
sons and  Irish  hodmen,  up  to  the  idle  Nell-Gwyn  Defendern,  to 
blustering  redtape  Officials,  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops.  AV 
these  things  and  persons  are  there  not  for  Christopher's  sake  and 
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hi9  Cathedral*^ ,  they  are  there  for  their  own  sake  mainly !  Chris- 
to])her  wiJi  have  to  conquer  and  constrain  all  these, — ^if  he  he  auic. 
All  these  are  against  him.  Equitable  Nature  herself,  who  caiTiex 
her  mathematics  and  architectonics  not  on  the  face  of  her,  but 
deep  in  the  hidden  heart  of  her, — ^Nature  herself  is  but  partially 
for  him ;  will  be  wholly  against  him,  if  hie  consti^ain  her  not  I  His 
very  money,  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  The  pious  munificence  of 
England  lies  far- scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and  say,  "I 
am  here ;" — ^must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can  speak.  Pious  muni- 
ficence, and  all  help,  is  so  silent,  invisible  like  the  gods ;  impedi- 
ment, contradictions  manifold  are  so  loud  and  near !  O  brave  Sir 
Christopher,  trust  thou  in  those,  notwithstanding,  and  front  all 
these ;  understand  all  these ;  by  valiant  patience,  noble  effort,  in- 
sight, by  man's-strength,  vanquish  and  compel  all  these, — and,  on 
the  whole,  strike  down  victoriously  the  last  topstone  of  that  Paul's 
Edifice ;  thy  monument  for  certain  centuries,  the  stamp  '  Great 
Man*  impressed  very  legibly  on  Portland-stone  there ! — 

Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  fr^m  Men  or  Na- 
tui'e,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  cannot  speak  or  come  to  light, 
till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to.  Every  noble  work  is  at  firat 
'  impossible.*  In  very  truth,  for  every  noble  work  the  possibilities 
will  lie  difilised  through  Immensity ;  inarticulate,  undiscoverable 
except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon  thou  shalt  spread  out  thy  fleece  at 
the  door  of  thy  tent ;  see  whether  under  the  wide  arch  of  Heaven 
there  be  any  bounteous  moisture,  or  none.  Thy  heart  and  life- 
purpose  shall  be  as  a  mimculous  Gideon's  fleece,  spread  out  in 
silent  appeal  to  Heaven ;  and  from  the  kind  Immensities,  what 
from  the  poor  unkind  Localities  and  town  and  country  Parishes 
there  never  could,  blessed  dew-moisture  to  sufiice  thee  shall  have 
fallen! 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature : — work  is  of  a  braw  nature ; 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be.  All  work  of  man  is  as 
the  swimmer's :  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to  devour  him ;  if  he 
front  it  not  bravely,  it  will  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  mse  de- 
fiance of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  bufiet  of  it,  behold  how  it  loyally 
supports  him,  bears  him  as  its  conqueror  along.  *  It  is  so,*  says 
G-oethe,  *  with  all  things  that  man  undertakes  in  this  world.* 

Brave  Searcaptain,  Norse  Sea-king, — Columbus,  my  hero,  i-oy- 
allest  Sea-king  of  all !  it  is  no  friendly  environment  this  of  thine, 
in  the  waste  deep  waters ;  around  thee  mutinous  discouraged 
souls,  behind  thee  disgrace  and  ruin,  before  thee  the  unpenetrated 
veil  of  Night  Brother,  these  wild  water -mountains,  bounding 
from  their  deep  bases  (ten  miles  deep,  I  am  told),  are  not  entii*ely 
fcttere  on  thy  behalf  I    Meseems  they  have  other  work  than  floating 
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Utcfl  foi'ward: — ^and  the  huge  ^Winds,  that  sweep  from  Uisa  Majo^ 
to  the  Tropics  and  Equators,  dancing  their  giant-waltz  through 
the  kingdoms  o£  Chaos  and  Immensity,  they  care  little  about  fill- 
ing rightly  or  filling  wrongly  the  small  shoiUder^f-mutton  sails  in 
this  cockle-skiff  of  thine !  Thou  art  not  among  articulate-speaking 
friends,  my  brother;  thou  art  among  immeasurable  dumb  mon* 
sters,  tumbling,  howling  wide  as  the  world  here.  Seciet,  far  ofi*, 
invisible  to  all  hearts  but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  iu  them :  see 
how  thou  wilt  get  at  that.  Patiently  thou  wilt  wait  till  the  mad 
South-wester  spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dextrous  science  of 
defence,  the  wliile :  valiantly,  with  swift  decision,  wilt  tliou  stiike 
in,  when  the  favouiing  East,  the  Possible,  springs  up.  Mutiny  of 
men  thou  wilt  sternly  repress ;  weakness,  despondency,  thou  wilt 
chee&ily  encourage :  thou  wilt  swallow  down  complaint,  um'eason, 
weaiiness,  wealmess  of  others  and  thyself; — ^how  much  wilt  thou 
swallow  down !  There  shall  be  a  depth  of  Silence  in  thee,  deeper 
than  this  Sea,  which  is  but  ten  miles  deep :  a  Silence  unsound* 
able ;  known  to  God  only.  Thou  shalt  be  a  Great  Man.  Yes,  my 
World-Soldier,  thou  of  the  World  Maiine-service, — thou  wilt  have 
to  be  greater  than  this  tumultuous  unmeasured  World  here  round 
thee  is :  thou,  in  thy  strong  soul,  as  with  wrestler's  ai-ms,  shalt 
embmce  it,  harness  it  down ;  and  make  it  bear  thee  on,— to  new 
Americas,  or  whither  God  >vills ! 


CHAPTEB  XIL 

BEWARD. 

•  Kklioion,*  I  said ;  for,  properly  speaking,  all  time  Work  is  Keii- 
gion :  and  whatsoever  Religion  is  not  Work  ma}'  go  and  dwell 
among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spinning  Dervishes,  or  where 
it  will ;  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbour.  Admirable  was  that  of 
the  old  Monks,  ^Laborare  est  Orare,  Work  is  Woi-ship.* 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  uhpreached,  inar- 
ticulate, but  ineradicable,  forever -enduring  Gospel :  Work,  and 
therein  have  wellbeing.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  of  Heaven,  lies 
there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit  of  active  Me- 
thod, a  Force  for  Work ; — ^and  bums  like  a  painfully  smouldering 
fire,  giving  thee  no  reat  till  thou  unfold  it,  till  thou  -write  it  down 
in  beneficent  Facts  around  thee !  What  is  immethodic,  wadte,  thou 
shalt  make  methodic,  regulated,  arable ;  obedient  and  productive 
to  thee.  Wheresoever  thou  findest  Disorder,  there  is  tl^y  etenv)t 
0uemy ;  attack  him  swiftly^  subdue  him ;  make  Order  of  him,  th« 
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fiulgeot  not  of  Chaos,  but  ot  Intelligence,  Divinity  and  Thee !  The 
thistle  that  grows  in  thy  path,  dig  it  out,  that  a  blade  of  useful 
grass,  a  drop  of  nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  The 
waste  cotton-shrub,  gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it; 
that,  in  place  of  idle  Utter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the 
naked  skin  of  man  be  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  Bi'ute- 
miudedness, — yes,  there,  with  or  without  Church -tithes  and  Sho- 
vel-hat, with  or  without  Talfourd-Mahpn  Copyrights,  or  were  it 
with  mere  dungeons  and  gibbets  and  crosses,  attack  it,  I  say ; 
smite  it  wisely,  unweaiiedly,  and  rest  not  while  thou  Hvest  and  it 
lives ;  but  smite,  smite,  in  the  name  of  God !  The  Highest  God. 
as  I  viuderstand  it,  does  audibly  so  command  thee ;  still  audibly, 
if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He,  even  He,  with  his  unspoken  voice, 
awfuller  than  any  Sinai  thunders  or  syllabled  speech  of  Whirl- 
winds; for  the  SiLENCK  of  deep  Eternities,  of  Worids  from  beyond 
the  morning-stars,  does  it  not  speak  to  thee  ?  The  unborn  Ages ; 
the  old  Giuves,  with  their  loug-mouldering  dust,  the  veiy  tears  that 
wetted  it  now  all  dry, — do  not  these  speak  to  thee,  what  ear  hath 
not  heai*d  ?  The  deep  Death-kingdoms,  the  Stars  in  their  nQver- 
resUng  courses,  all  Space  and  all  Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in  con- 
tinual silent  admonition.  Thou  too,  if  ever  man  should,  shalt 
work  while  it  is  called  Today.  For  the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no 
man  can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  saci'ed ;  in  all  time  Work,  were  it  but  ti'ue 
haud-labom*,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labour,  wide  as 
the  Eai'th,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow ;  and 
up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart;  which  in- 
cludes all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations,  all  Sciences, 
all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted  Hen>ism8,  Maityrdoms, — ^up  to  that 
'  Agony  of  bloody  sweat,'  which  all  men  have  called  divine !  O 
brather,  if  this  is  not  *  worship,'  then  I  say,  the  more  pity  for  wor- 
ship; for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered  under  God*8 
sky.  Who  ai*t  thou  that  complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain 
not  Look  up,  my  wearied  brother;  see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there, 
in  God's  Eternity;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred 
Band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  Bodyguard  of  the  Empi]:!^  of  Man- 
kind. Even  in  the  weak  Human  Memory  thej  survive  so  long,  as 
saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods ;  they  alone  surviving ;  peopling,  they 
alone,  the  unmeasured  solitudes  of  Tune !  To  thee  Heaven^  though 
severe«is  not  unkind;  Heaven  is  kind, — ^as  a  noble  Mother;  as 
that  Spartan  Mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son  hia  shield, 
"  With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it !"  Thou  too  shalt  return  home  in 
honour;  to  tl^' fai'-Uibtaut  Home,  in  haaour;  doubt  it  not, — ^if  in 
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Ute  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield !  Thoa,  in  the  Eternities  and 
deepest  Death-kingdoms,  art  not  an  alien ;  thou  ev^ywhere  art  a 
denizen  I    Complain  not ;  the  very  Spartans  did  not  oomplain. 

And  who  art  thou  that  bi-aggest  of  thy  life  of  Idleness ;  com- 
placently showest  thy  ^ght  gilt  equipages ;  sumptuous  cushions ; 
appliances  for  folding  of  the  hands  to  mere  sleep  ?  Looking  up, 
looking  down»  around,  behind  or  before,  diseemest  thou,  if  it  be 
not  in  Mayfair  alone,  any  idle  hero,  saint,  god,  or  even  devil  ?  Not 
a  vestige  of  one.  In  the  Heavens,  in  the  Earth,  in  the  Waters 
under  the  Earth,  is  none  like  unto  thee.  Thou  art  an  original 
figure  in  this  Creation ;  a  denizen  in  Mayfair  alone,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary Century  or  Half-Centuiy  alone !  One  monster  there  is 
in  the  world :  the  idle  man.  What  is  his  *  Religion  ?'  That  Na^ 
ture  is  a  Phantasm,  where  cunning  beggary  or  thievery  may  some* . 
times  find  good  victual.  That  God  is  a  lie ;  and  that  Man  and  his 
Tiife  are  a  lie. — ^Alas,  alas,  who  of  us  i$  there  that  can  say,  I  have 
worked  ?  The  faithfuUeet  of  us  are  unprofitable  servants ;  the 
fidthfuUest  of  us  know  that  best.  The  faithfullest  of  us  may  say, 
with  sad  and  time  old  Samuel,  "  Much  of  my  life  has  been  trifled 
away !"  But  he  that  has,  and  except '  on  public  occasions'  p]*o- 
fesses  to  have,  no  function  but  that  of  going  idle  in  a  gi*acefiil  or 
gi'aceless  manner ;  and  of  begetting  sons  to  go  idle ;  and  to  ad- 
dress Chief  Spinners  and  Diggers,  who  at  least  are  spinning  and 
digging,  "  Ye  scandalous  persons  who  produce  too  much" — My 
Corn-Law  fiiends,  on  what  imaginary  still  licher  Eldorados,  and 
tine  iron-spikes  with  law  of  gravitation,  are  ye  rushing ! 

As  to  the  Wages  of  Work  there  might  innumerable  things  be 
said;  there  will  and  must  yet  innumerable  things  be  said  and 
spoken,  in  St.  Stephen's  and  out'  of  St  Stephen's;  and  gradually 
hot  a  few  things  be  ascertained  and  written,  on  Law-parchment, 
concerning  this  very  matter: — *  Fair  day's-wages  for  a  fair  day's- 
work*  is  the  most  unrefusable  demand!  Money -wages  'to  the 
extent  of  keeping  your  worker  alive  that  he  may  work  more ;'  these, 
unless  you  mean  to  dismiss  him  straightway  out  of  this  world,  ai*e 
indispensable  alike  to  the  noblest  Worker  and  to  the  least  noble  ! 

One  thing  only  I  will  say  here,  in  special  reference  to  the  for- 
mer class,  the  noble  and  noblest;  but  throwing  light  on  all  the 
other  classes  and  their  aiTangements  of  this  difficult  matter:  The 
•  wages'  of  eveiy  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in  Heaven  or  else  Nowhere. 
Not  in  Bank-of-£ngland  bills,  in  Owen's  Labour>baak,  or  any  ther 
iuost  improved  establishment  of  banking  and  money -ohangihjg, 
ueedest  tiiou,  heroic  soul,  present  thy  account  of  earning^.  '  Hu- 
man banks  .and  labour-banks  know  thee  not;  or  know  ihed  after 
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generations  and  centuries  have  passed  away,  and  thou  art  clean 
gone  from  *  rewarding/ — all  manner  of  bank-drafts,  shop-tills,  and 
Do>\*ning-sti*eet  Exchequers  lying  very  invisible,  so  far  from  thee ! 
Nay,  at  bottom,  dost  thou  need  any  reward  ?  Was  it  thy  aim  and 
life-purpose  to  be  filled  with  good  things  for  thy  heroism;  to  have 
a  Hfe  of  pomp  and  ease,  and  be  what  men  call  'happy,*  in  this 
world,  or  in  any  other  world  ?  I  answer  for  thee  deliberately.  No. 
The  whole  spmtual  secret  of  the  new  epoch  lies  in  this,  that  thou 
canst  answer  for  thyself,  with  thy  whole  clearness  of  head  and 
heart,  deliberately,  No ! 

My  brother,  the  brave  man  has  to  give  his  Life  away.  Give  it, 
I  advise  thee; — ^thou  dost  not  expect  to  sell  thy  Life  in  an  adequate 
manner?  What  price,  for  example,  would  content  thee?  The  just 
price  of  thy  Life  io  thee, — why,  God's  entire  Creation  to  thyself, 
the  whole  Univei-se  of  Space,  the  whole  Eternity  of  Time,  and 
what  they  hold :  that  is  the  price  which  would  content  thee ;  that, 
and  if  thou  wilt  be  candid,  nothing  short  of  that !  It  is  thy  all ; 
and  for  it  thou  would st  have  all.  Thou  art  an  unreasonable  mor- 
tal ; — or  rather  thou  ai*t  a  poor  infinite  mortal,  who,  in  thy  nan*ow 
cla^'-prison  here,  seemest  so  unreasonable !  Thou  wilt  never  seli 
thy  Life,  or  any  part  of  thy  Life,  in  a  satisfactoiy  manner.  Give 
it,  like  a  royal  heai-t;  let  the  price  be  Nothing:  thou  hast  then,  in 
a  cei-tain  sense,  got  All  for  it!  The  heroic  man, — and  is  not  eveiy 
man,  God  be  thanked,  a  potential  hero? — ^has  to  do  so,  in  all  times 
and  circumstances.  In  the  most  heroic  age,  as  in  the  most  un- 
heroic,  he  will  have  to  say,  as  Bums  said  proudly  and  humbly  of 
his  little  Scottish  Songs,  little  dewdrops  of  Celestial  Melody  in 
an  age  when  so  much  was  unmelodious :  "  By  Heaven,  they  shall 
either  be  invaluable  or  of  no  value ;  I  do  not  need  your  guineas 
for  them  !**  It  is  an  element  which  should,  and  must,  enter  deeply 
into  all  settlements  of  wages  here  below.  They  never  will  be 
*  satisfactoiy*  otherwise ;  they  cannot,  O  Mammon  Gospel,  they 
never  can !  Money  for  my  little  piece  of  work  *  to  the  extent  that 
will  allow  me  to  keep  working ;'  yes,  this, — unless  you  mean  tha^ 
I  shall  go  my  ways  before  the  work  is  all  taken  out  of  me :  but  as 
to 'wages* — ! — 

On  the  whole,  we  do  entirely  agi*ee  vnih  those  old  Monks,  La- 
horare  est  Orare.  In  a  thousand  senses,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  true  Work  is  Worship.  He  that  works,  whatsoever  be  his 
work,  ho  bodies  foith  the  fonn  of  Things  Unseen ;  a  small  Poet 
eveiy  Worker  is.  The  idea,  were  it  but  of  his  poor  Delf  Platter, 
how  much  more  of  his  Epic  Poem,  is  as  yet  *  seen,*  half-seen,  only 
by  himself;  to  all  otliers  it  is  a  thing  unseen,  impossible;  to  Na^ 
tore  herself  it  is  a  thing  unseen,  a  thing  which  never  Mtherto  was ; 

Q  Q 
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— ^voiy  'impossible,'  for  it  is  as  yet  a  No  -  thing  1  The  Unseen 
Powera  had  need  to  watoh  over  such  a  man ;  he  works  in  and  for 
the  Unseen.  Alas,  if  he  look  to  the  Seen  Powei*s  only,  he  may  as 
well  quit  the  business ;  his  No-thing  will  never  rir;htly  issue  as  a 
Thing,  but  as  a  Deoeptivity,  a  Sham-thing, — ^^vhich  it  had  better 
not  do ! 

Thy  No-thing  of  an  Intended  Poem,  0  Poet  who  hast  looked 
merely  to  reviewers,  copyrights,  booksellers,  populaiities,  behold 
it  has  not  yet  become  a  Thing;  for  the  truth  is  not  in  it!  Though 
printed,  hotpressed,  reviewed,  celebi*ated,  sold  to  the  twentieth 
edition :  what  is  all  tliat  ?  The  Thing,  in  philosophical  uncom- 
mercial language,  is  still  a  No-thing,  mostly  semblance,  and  de- 
ception of  the  sight; — ^benign  Oblivion  incessantly  gna^ving  at  it, 
impatient  till  Chaos,  to  which  it  belongs,  do  reabsorb  it ! — 

He  who  takes  not  counsel  of  the  Unseen  and  Silent,  from  him 
will  never  come  real  visibility  and  speech.  Thou  must  descend 
to  the  Mothejc't  to  the  Manet,  and  Hercules -like  long  suffer  and 
lahour  there,  wouldst  thou  emerge  >vith  victory  into  the  sunlight. 
As  in  battle  and  the  shock  of  war,*— for  is  not  this  a  battle  ? — ^thou 
too  shalt  fear  no  pain  or  death,  shalt  love  no  ease  or  life ;  the  voice 
of  festive  Lubberlands,  the  noise  of  greedy  Acheron  shall  alike  lie 
silent  under  thy  victorious  feet.  Thy  work,  like  Dante's,  shall 
'  miike  thee  lean  for  many  years.'  The  world  and  its  wages,  its 
criticisms,  counsels,  helps,  impediments,  shall  be  as  a  waste  ocean- 
Hood  ;  the  chaos  through  which  thou  ai-t  to  s\vim  and  sail.  Not 
tlie  waste  waves  and  their  weedy  gulf-streams,  shalt  thou  take  for 
guidanqe :  thy  star  alone, — *  8e  tu  ugui  tua  stella  r  Thy  star  alone, 
now  clear-beaming  over  Chaos,  nay  now  by  fits  gone  out,  disas- 
trously eclipsed  :  this  only  shalt  thou  strive  to  follow.  0,  it  is  a 
business,  as  I  &ncy,  that  of  weltering  your  way  through  Chaos 
and  the  murk  of  Hell !  Green-eyed  dragons  watching  you,  three- 
headed  Cerberuses, — not  without  sympathy  of  their  sort !  "  Bo- 
covi  V  uom  cK  e  stato  aW  Ipfemor  For  in  fine,  as  Poet  Dr}'den 
si^s,  you  do  walk  hand  in  hand  with  sheer  Madness,  all  the  way, 
— who  is  biy  no  means  pleasant  company !  You  look  fixedly  into 
Madness,  and  her  undiscovered,  boundless,  bottomless  Night^m- 
pire ;  that  you  may  extort  new  Wisdom  out  of  it,  as  an  Eurj'dice 
from  Tartarus.  The  higher  the  Wisdom,  the  closer  was  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  kindi'ed  mth  mere  Insanity;  literally  so; — and  thou 
wilt,  with  a  speechless  feeling,  observe  how  highest  Wisdom, 
stiniggling  up  into  this  world,  has  oftentimes  carried  such  tino- 
tures  and  adhesions  of  Insanity  still  cleaving  to  it  hither ! 

All  Works,  each  in  their  degi*ee,  are  a  making  of  Madness  sane; 
— tiuly  enough  a  religious  operation ;  which  cannot  be  carried  on' 
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witkout  I'oligion.  You  have  not  work  otherwise;  you  have  eye- 
service,  greedy  grasping  of  wages,  swift  and  ever  swifter  manu- 
fixture  of  semblaaces  to  get  hold  of  wages.  Instead  of  better  felt- 
hats  to  cover  your  head,  you  have  bigger  lath-and-plaster  hats  set 
tittvelliikg  the  streets  on  wheels.  Instead  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
Guidance  for  the  souls  of  men,  you  have  *  Black  or  White  Surplice* 
Controversies,  staffed  hair -and -leather  Popes; — ten*estrial  Law- 
wards.  Lords  and  Law-biingers,  '  organising  Labour  in  these  years, 
by  passing  Corn-Laws.  With  all  which,  alas,  this  disti-acted  Earth 
is  now  full,  nigh  to  bursting.  Semblances  most  smooth  to  the 
touch  and  eye;  most  accursed  nevertheless  to  body  and  soul. 
Semblances,  be  they  of  Sham-woven  Cloth  or  of  Dilettante  Legis- 
lation, which  are  not  real  wool  or  substance,  but  Devil's -dust, 
accursed  of  God  and  man !  No  man  has  worked,  or  can  work, 
eoLCept  religiously;  not  evfln  the  poor  day-labourer,  the  weaver  of 
your  coat,  the  sewer  of  your  shoes.  All  men,  if  they  work  not  as 
in  a  Great  Taskmaster's  eye,  will  work  wrong,  work  unhappily  for 
themselves  and  you. 

Industrial  work,  still  under  bondage  to  Mammon,  the  rational 
soul  of  it  not.  yet  awakened,  is  a  tragic  spectacle.  Men  in  tlie 
i*apidest  motion  and  self-motion;  restless,  with  convulsive  energy, 
as  if  driven  by  Galvanism,  as  if  possessed  by  a  Devil ;  tearing 
asunder  mountains,*- to  no  purpose,  for  Mammonism  is  always 
Midas-eared !  This  is  sad,  on  the  face  of  it.  Yet  couiage :  the  bene- 
ficent Destinies,  kind  in  their  sternness,  are  apprising  us  that  this 
caanQt  continue.  Labour  is  not  a  devil,  even  while  encased  in 
Mammonism;  Labour  is  ever  an  imprisoned  god,  writhing  uncon- 
soipuslj.  or  consciously  to  escape  put  of  Mammonism !  Plugson  of 
Undershot,  likje  Taillefer  of  Normandy,  wants  victoiy ;  how  much 
happier  wiU  even  Plugson  be  to  have  a  Chivalrous  victory  than  a 
Cif^tfiM  one.  The  unredeemed  ugliness  is  that  of  a  slothful  People. 
Show  me  a  People  energetically  busy;  heaving,  struggling,  all  shoul- 
ders at  the  wheel;  their  heart  pulsing,  eveiy  muscle  swelling,  witli 
man's  energy  and  will ; — I  show  you  a  People  of  whom  gi*eat  good 
ia  already  predieable;  to  whom  all  manner  of  good  is  yet  certain,  if 
their  energy  endure.  By  veiy  working,  they  will  learn ;  they  have 
Antffius-like,  their  foot  on  Mother  Fact:  how  can  they  but  leasn  ? 

The  vulgarest  Plugson  of  a  Master-Woriier,  who  can  command 
Workers,  and  get  work  out  of  them,  is  already  a  considerable  man. 
Blessed  and  thrice^blessed  symptoms  I  discern  of  Master-Workers 
whp  are  not  vulgar  ijnen ;  who  are  Nobles,  and  begin  to  feel  that 
they  must  act  as  such:  all  speed  to  these,  they  are  England's  hope 
at  present!    But  in  thib  Plugson  himself,  conscious  of  almost 
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no  nobleness  whatever,  how  much  is  there !  Not  without  muii*8 
faculty,  insight,  courage,  hard  energy,  is  this  rugged  figure.  His 
words  none  of  the  wisest;  but  his  actings  cannot  be  altogether 
foolish.  Think,  how  were  it,  stoodst  thou  suddenly  in  his  shoes ! 
He  has  to  cAnmand  a  thousand  men.  And  not  iniagiuaiy  com- 
manding ;  no,  it  is  i^al,  incessantly  practical.  The  evil  passions 
of  so  many  men  (Mith  the  Devil  in  them,  as  in  all  of  us)  he  has  to 
vanquish ;  by  manifold  force  of  speech  and  of  silence,  to  repress 
or  evade.  What  a  force  of  silence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  others,  is 
in  Plugson !  For  these  his  thousand  men  he  has  to  provide  raw- 
material,  machinery,  airangement,  houseroom;  and  ever  at  the 
week's  end,  wages  by  due  sale.  No  Civil-List,  or  Goulbum-Bai*ing 
Budget  has  he  to  fall  back  upon,  for  paying  of  his  regiment;  fie 
has  to  pick  his  supplies  from  this  confused  faCe  of  the  whole  Earth 
and  Contemporaneous  Histoiy,  by  his  dexterity  aloud.  There  will 
be  dry  eyes  if  he  fail  to  do  it ! — He  ezclfiims,  at  present, '  black  in 
the  fajce,'  near  strangled  with  Dilettante  Legislation:  "Let  me 
have  elbow-room,  throatroom,  and  I  will  not  fail !  No,  I  will  spin 
yet,  and  conquer  like  a  giant :  what  *  sinews  of  war*  lie  in  me,  un- 
told resources  towards  the  Conquest  of  this  Planet,  if  instead  of 
hanging  me,  you  husband  them,  and  help  me  !"--My  indomitable 
^end,  it  is  true;  and  thou  shalt  and  must  be  helped. 

This  is  not  a  man  I  would  kill  and  strangle  by  Coni-Laws, 
even  if  I  could !  No,  I  would  fling  my  Corn-Laws  and  Shotbelts 
to  the  Devil ;  and  try  to  help  this  man.  I  would  teach  him,  by 
noble  precept  and  law-precept,  by  noble  example  most  of  all,  that' 
Mammonism  was  not  the  essence  of  his  or  of  my  station  in  Grod's 
Universe;  but  the  adscititious  excrescence  of  it;  the  gr6!)li;  f^- 
rene,  godless  embodiment  of  it;  which  would  have  to  become, 
more  or  less,  a  godlike  one.  By  noble  real  legislation,  by  tame 
noble* s-xrork,  by  unwearied,  valiant,  and  were  it  wagdesk  effort;  in  * 
my  Pai'liament  and  in  my  Parish,  I  would  aid,  oonatrain,  ell^^tt^' 
age  him  to  effect  more  or  less  this  blessed  ehanj^.  I  should 
know  that  it  would  have  to  be  efifeeted ;  that  unless  it  Were  in 
some  measure  effected,  he  and  I  and  all  of  us,  I  first  and  soonest 
of  all,  were  doomed  to  perdition! — Effected  it  will  be;  unless  it 
were  a  Demon  that  made  this  Universe;  which  I,  for  my  own  part, 
do  nt  no  moment,  under  no  form,  in  the  least  believe. . 

May  it  please  your  Serene  Highnesses,  your  Mijesties,  Lord- 
ships and  Law-wardships,  the  proper  Epic  of  this  world  is  not 
now  *Arms  and  the  Man;'  how  much  less,  'ShirtfriUs  and  the' 
Man :'  no,  it  is  now  '  Tools  and  the  Man  :'  that,  henceforth  to  all 
time  is  now  our  Epic ; — and  yoti,  first  of  all  others,  I  think,  were 
Kise  to  take  note  of  that ! 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DEMOGRAOT. 

If  tho  Serene  Highnesses  and  Majesties  do  not  take  note  of  that, 
then,  as  I  perceive,  that  will  take  note  of  itself!  The  time  for 
levity,  insincerity,  and  idle  babble  and  play-acting,  in  all  kinds, 
is  gone  by ;  it  is  a  serious,  grave  time.  Old  long-vexed  questions, 
not  yet  solved  in  logical  words  or  pai'liamentary  laws,  are  fast 
solving  themselves  in  facts,  somewhat  unblessed  to  behold  !  This 
lai'gest  of  questions,  this  question  of  Work  and  Wages,  which 
ought,  had  we  heeded  Heaven's  voice,  to  have  begun  two  genera- 
tions ago  or  more,  cannot  be  delayed  longer  without  hearing 
£ai*th*s  voice.  *  Labom**  will  veiily  need  to  be  somewhat  *  organ- 
ised,' as  they  say, — God  knows  with  what  difficulty.  Man  will 
actually  need  to  have  his  debts  and  earnings  a  little  better  paid 
by  man ;  which,  let  ParUaments  speak  of  them  or  be  silent  of 
them,  are  eternally  his  due  from  man,  and  cannot,  without  penalty 
and  at  length  not  without  death-penalty,  be  ^vithheld.  How  much 
ought  to  cease  among  us  sti'aightway;  how  much  ought  te  begin 
straightway,  while  the  horn's  yet  are  ! 

Truly  they  ai*e  stmnge  results  to  which  this  of  leaving  all  to 
'  Cash;'  of  quietly  shutting  up  the  God's  Temple,  and  gradually 
opening  wide-open  the  Mammon's  Temple,  with  '  Laissez-faire, 
and  Every  man  for  himself,' — ^have  led  us  in  these  days !  We 
have  Upper,  speaking  Classes,  who  indeed  do  '  speak'  as  never 
man  spake  before ;  the  withered  flimsiness,  the  godless  baseness 
and  ban*ennes8  of  whose  Speech  might  of  itself  indicate  what  kind 
of  Doing  and  piuctical  Governing  went  on  under  it !  For  Speech 
is  the  gaseous  element  out  of  which  most  kinds  of  Practice  and 
Perfoimance,  especially  all  kinds  of  moi*al  Performance,  condense 
themselves,  and  take  shape ;  as  the  one  is,  so  will  the  other  be. 
Descending,  accordingly,  into  the  Dumb  Class  in  its  Stockport 
Cellai-8  and  Poor-Law  Bastilles,  have  we  not  to  announce  iliiit 
they  al80««re  hitheilo  imexampled  in  the  Histoiy  of  Adam's  Pos- 
terity ? 

Life  was  never  a  May-game  for  men :  in  all  times  the  lot  of 
the  dumb  millions  bom  to  toil  was  defaced  with  manifold  suftcr- 
ings,  injustices,  heavy  burdens,  avoidable  and  unavoidable ;  not 
play  at  all,  but  hai*d  work  that  made  tlie  sinews  sore  and  tho 
heai-t  sore.  As  bondslaves,  viUani^  hordarii,  socJiemanni,  nay  in- 
deed as  dukes,  earls  and  kings,  men  were  oftentimes  made  weary 
of  tlieu*  life ;  and  had  to  say,  in  the  sweat  of  tlioir  brow  and  of 
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their  soul,  Behold  it  is  not  sport,  it  is  grim  earnest,  and  our  back 
can  bear  no  more !  Who  knows  not  what  massacrings  and  harxy- 
ings  there  have  been ;  grinding,  long-continuing,  unbearable  in- 
justices,— till  the  heart  had  to  rise  in  madness,  and  some  "  JEu 
Saohsen,  nimith  euer  sackses.  You  Saxons,  out  with  your  gully-knives 
then  !'*  lou  Saxons,  some  'arrestment,'  partial  'arrestment  of  the 
Knaves  and  Dastards'  has  become  indispensable! — The  page  of 
Dryasdust  is  heavy  with  such  details. 

And  yet  I  will  venture  to  believe  that  in  no  time,  since  the  be- 
pnnings  of  Society,  was  the  lot  of  those  same  dumb  millions  of 
toilers  so  entirely  unbearable  as  it  is  even  in  the  days  now  pass- 
ing  over  us.  It  is  not  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of  hunger,  that  makes 
a  man  wretched ;  many  men  have  died ;  all  men  must  die, — ^the 
last  exit  of  us  all  is  in  a  Fire-Chariot  of  Pain.  But  it  is  to  live  mi- 
serable we  know  not  why ;  to  work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ;  to  be 
heart-worn,  weary,  yet  isolated,  unrelated,  girt-in  with  a  cold  uni- 
vei-sal  Laissez-faire  :  it  is  to  die  slowly  all  our  life  long,  imprisoned 
in  a  deaf,  dead,  Infinite  Injustice,  as  in  the  accursed  iron  belly  of 
a  Phalaris'  Bull !  This  is  and  remains  forever  mtoleitible  to  all 
men  wjjom  God  has  made.  Do  we  wonder  at  French  Revolutions, 
Chartisms,  Revolts  of  Tlii*ee  Days  ?  The  times,  if  we  will  con- 
sider them,  are  really  unexampled. 

Never  before  did  I  hear  of  an  Irish  Widow  reduced  to  *  prove 

*  her  sisterhood  by  dying  of  typhus-fever  and  infecting  seventeen 
'  persons,' — saying  in  such  undeniable  way,  *'  Tou  see^- 1  was  your 
sister !"  Sisterhood,  brotherhood,  was  often  forgotten ;  but  not 
till  the  rise  of  these  ultimate  Mammon  and  Shotbelt  Gospels  did 
I  ever  see  it  so  expressly  denied.  If  no  pious  Lord  or  Law-ward 
would  remember  it,  always  some  pious  Lady  ('  Hlafdig,*  Benefac- 
tress, ' Loaf-giveress*  they  say  she  is, — ^blessings  on  her  beautiful 
heart !)  was  there,  with  mild  mother-voice  and  hand,  to  remember 
it ;  some  pious  thoughtful  Eld^r,  what  we  now  cftll '  Prester,'  Prei- 
hjfter  or  *  Priest,'  was  there  to  put  all  men  in  mind  of  it,  in-  the 
name  of  the  God  who  had  made  all. 

Not  even  in  Black  Dahomey  was  it  ever,  I  think,  forgotten  to 
the  typhus-fever  length.  Mungo  Park,  resourceless,  ha(^sunk  down 
■  to  die  under  the  Negro  Village-Tree,  a  horrible  White  object  in  the 
eyes  of  all.  But  in  the  poor  Black  Woman,  and  her  daughter  who 
stood  aghast  at  him,  whose  earthly  wealth  and  funded  capitid  con- 
sisted of  one  small  calabash  of  rice,  there  lived  a  heart  richer  than 

*  Laissez-faire :'  they,  with  a  royal  munificence,  boiled  their  Hce  for 
liim ;  they  sang  all  night  to  him,  spinning  assiduous  on  their  cot- 
ton distaffs,  as  he  lay  to  sleep :  ''  Let  us  pity  the  pooir  white  man ; 
no  mother  has  he  to  flstch  him  milk,  no  sister  to  grind  him  con9  T 
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lliou  poor  blaok  Noble  One, — thou  Lady  too :  did  not  a  God 
make  thee  too ;  was  there  not  in  thee  too  something  of  a  God  !-^ 

Gurih  bom  thrall  of  Cedrio  the  Saxon  has  been  greatly  pitied 
by  Diyasdust  and  others.  Gurth  with  the  brass  collar  round  his 
neck,  tending  Cedric's  pigs  in  the  glades  of  the  wood,  is  not 
what  I  call  an  exemplar  of  human  felicfty :  but  Gurth,  with  the 
sky  above  him,  with  the  free  air  and  tinted  boscage  and  umbrage 
round  him,  and  in  him  at  least  the  certainty  of  supper  and  social 
lodging  when  he  came  home;  Gurth  to  me  seems  happy,  in  com- 
pai*ison  with  many  a  Lancashire  and  Buckinghamshire  man,  of 
these  days,  not  bom  thi-all  of  anybody  1  Guilh's  brass  collar  did 
not  gall  him :  Oedric  deserved  to  be  his  Master.  The  pigs  wei-e 
Gedric's,  but  Gurth  too  would  get  his  painngs  of  them.  Gurth 
had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  feeling  himself  related  indis- 
solubly,  though  in  a  nide  brass- collar  way,  to  his  fellow-moiials  in 
this  Earth.  He  had  superiors,  inferiors,  equals. — Gurth  is  now 
*  emancipated*  long  since ;  has  what  we  call  *  Liberty.*  Liberty,  I 
am  told,  is  a  Divine  thing.  Liberty  when  it  becomes  the  *  Libeity 
to  die  by  starvation*  is  not  so  divine  ! 

Liberty  ?  The  true  liberty  of  a  man,  you  would  say,  consisted 
in  his  finding  out,  or  being  forced  to  find  out  the  right  path,  and 
to  walk  thereon.  To  learn,  or  to  be  taught,  what  work  he  actually 
was  able  for ;  and  then  by  permission,  persuasion,  and  even  com- 
pulsion, to  set  about  doing  of  the  same  I  That  is  his  ti*ue  bless^ 
edness,  honour,  *  liberty*  and  maximum  of  wellbeing :  if  libeily 
be  not  that,  I  for  one  have  small  care  about  liberty.  You  do  not 
allow  a  palpable  madman  to  leap  over  precipices ;  you  violate  his 
liberty,  you  that  are  wise ;  and  keep  him,  were  it  in  strait^waist- 
coats,  away  from  the  precipices !  Eveiy  stupid,  eveiy  cowai'dly 
and  foolish  man  is  but  a  less  palpable  madman :  his  true  liberty 
were  that  a  wiser  man,  that  any  and  every  wiser  man,  could,  by 
brass  collars,  or  in  whatever  milder  or  shai-per  way,  lay  hold  of 
him  when  he  was  going  wrong,  and  order  and  compel  him  to  go  a 
little  righter.  0,  if  thou  really  ai-t  my  Senior j  Seigneur,  my  Elder, 
Presbyter  or  Priest, — if  thou  aili  in  veiy  deed  my  Wiser,  may  a  be- 
neficent instinct  lead  and  impel  thee  to  *  conquer'  me,  to  command 
me !  If  thou  do  know  better  than  I  what  is  good  and  right,  I  con- 
jure thee  in  the  name  of  God,  force  me  to  do  it ;  were  it  by  never, 
such  brass  collars,  whips  and  handcuffs,  leave  me  not  to  walk 
over  precipices !  That  I  have,  been  called,  by  all  the  Newspapers, 
a  'freeman'  will  avail  me  little,  if  my  pilgiimage  h^v'c  ended  in 
death  and  wreck.  0  that  the  Newspapers  had  called  me  slave, 
coward,  fool,  or  what  it  pleased  their  sweet  voices  to  name  m^ 
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and  I  had  attained  not  death,  but  life! — Liberty  requires  new 
definitions. 

A  conscious  abhorrence  and  intolerance  of  Folly»  of  Baseness* 
Stupidity,  Poltroonery  and  all  that  brood  of  things,  dwells  deep 
in  some  men :  still  deeper  in  others  an  tinconscioud  abhoiTence 
and  intolerance,  clothed  vioreover  by  the  beneficent  Supreme 
Powers  in  what  stout  appetites,  energies,  egoisms  so-called,  are 
suitable  to  it ; — these  latter  are  your  Conquerors,  Romans,  Nor- 
mans, Russians,  Indo-English ;  Founders  of  what  we  call  Aristo- 
cracies. Which  indeed  have  they  not  the  most  *  divine  right*  to 
found  ; — being  themselves  very  truly  "Apurrot,  Bravest,  Best  ; 
and  conquering  genei*ally  a  confused  rabble  of  Worst,  or  at  lowest, 
clearly  enough,  of  Worse  ?  I  think  their  divine  right,  tiied,  with 
affirmatory  verdict,  in  the  greatest  Law-Court  known  to  me,  was 
good !  A  class  of  men  who  are  dreadfully  exclaimed  ag^st  by 
Dryasdust;  of  whom  nevertheless  beneficent  Nature  has  often- 
times had  need ;  and  may,  alas,  again  have  need. 

When,  across  the  hundredfold  poor  scepticisms,  tiivialisms,  and 
constitutional  cobwebberies  of  Dryasdust,  you  catch  any  glimpse 
of  a  William  the  Conqueror,  a  Tancred  of  Hauteville  or  such  like, 
^-do  you  not  discern  veritably  some  mde  outline  of  a  tine  God- 
made  King ;  whom  not  the  Champion  of  England  cased  in  tin, 
but  all  Nature  and  the  Universe  were  calling  to  the  throne  ?  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  get  thither.  Nature  does  not  mean  her 
poor  Saxon  children  to  perish,  of  obesity,  stupor  or  other  malady, 
as  yet :  a  stem  Ruler  and  Line  of  Rulers  therefore  is  called  in, 
— ^a  stem  but  most  beneficent  perpetual  Hoiue-Surgeon  is  by  Na- 
ture herself  called  in,  and  even  the  appropriate /«m  ai-e  providec( 
for  him !  Dryasdust  talks  lamentably  about  Herewai'd  and  the 
Fen  Counties;  fate  of  Eaii  Waltheof;  Yorkshire  and  the  North 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  all  which  is  undoubtedly  lamentable.  But  even 
Diyasdust  apprises  me  of  one  fact :  '  A  child,  in  this  William's 

*  reign,  might  have  carried  a  purse  of  gold  from  end  to  end  of  Eng- 

*  land.'  My  erudite  friend,  it  is  a  fact  which  outweighs  a  thousand! 
Sweep  away  thy  constitutional,  sentimental,  and  other  cobweb- 
beries ;  look  eye  to  eye,  if  thou  still  have  any  eye,  in  the  faco  of 
this  big  burly  William  Bastard:  thou  wilt  see  a  fellow  of  most 
flashing  discernment,  of  most  strong  lion-heart ; — in  whom,  as  it 
were,  within  a  frame  of  oak  and  iron,  the  gods  have  planted  the 
soul  of '  a  man  of  genius  !'  Dost  thou  call  that  nothing  ?  I  call 
it  an  immense  thing ! — Rage  enough  was  in  this  Willelmus  Con- 
questor,  rage  enough  for  his  occasions ; — ^and  yet  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  him,  as  of  all  such  men,  is  not  scorching^r^,  but  shining 
illuminative  light.    Fire  and  light  are  strangely  interchangeable; 
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Mty,  at  bottom,  I  have  found  them  different  foims  of  the  same 
most  godlike  *  elementary  substance*  in  our  world :  a  thing  worth 
stating  in  the$e  days.  The  essential  element  of  this  Conquestor 
is,  first  of  all,  the  mostt  sun-eyed  perception  of  what  u  i*eally  what 
on  this  God'snEarth; — which,  thou  wilt  find,  does  mean  at  bottom 
'  Justice/  and  '  Virtues'  not  a  few :  Got\formity  to  what  the  Maker 
has  seen  good  to  make ;  that,  I  suppose,  will  mean  Justice  and  a 
Vutue  or  two  ? — 

Dost  thou  think  Willelmus  Conquestor  would  have  toleitited 
ten  yeai's'  jargon,  one  hour's  jargon,  on  the  propiiety  of  killing 
Cotton-manufiGictures  by  partridge  Corn-Laws  ?  I  fancy,  this  was 
not  the  man  to  knock  out  of  his  night's-rest  with  nothing  but  a 
noisy  bedlam  ism  in  your  mouth !  '*  Assist  us  still  better  to  bush 
the  pai'tiidges ;  strangle  Plugson  who  spins  the  shiits  ?" — *'  Far 

la  Splendeur  de  Dieu  /" Dost  thou  think  Willelmus  Conquestor, 

in  this  new  time,  with  Steamengine  Captains  of  Industiy  on  one 
hand  of  him,  and  Joe-Mantou  Captains  of  Idleness  on  the  other, 
would  have  doubted  which  wom  i-eally  the  Best;  which  did  de- 
sei-ve  sti-angling,  and  which  not  ? 

I  have  a  certain  indestructible  regard  for  Willelmus  Con- 
questor. A  resident  Hous^-Surgeon,  provided  by  Nature  for  her 
beloved  English  People,  and  even  furnished  with  the  requi&ite 
fees,  as  I  said ;  for  he  by  no  means  felt  himself  doing  Nature's 
work,  this  Willelmus,  but  his  own  work  exclusively!  And  his 
own  work  withal  it  was;  informed  *par  la  Splendeur  de  Dieu,* — 
I  say,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  work  out  of  such  a  man,  however 
hai'sh  that  be !  When  a  world,  not  yet  doomed  for  death,  is  rush- 
ing down  to  ever<leeper  Baseness  and  Confusion,  it  is  a  dire  ne- 
cessity of  Nature's  to  biing  in  her  Abistocracies,  her  Best,  even 
l^y  forcible  methods.  When  their  descendants  or  representatives 
cease  entii'ely  to  be  the  Best,  Nature's  poor  world  will  veiy  soon 
i-ush  down  again  to  Baseness ;  and  it  becomes  a  dire  necessity  of 
Nature's  to  cast  them  out.  Hence  French  Revolutions,  Five-point 
Chailera,  Demociucies,  and  a  moumful  list  of  Etceteras^  iu  tliese 
our  afflicted  times. 

To  what  extent  Democracy  has  now  reached,  how  it  advances 
irresistible  with  ominous,  ever-increasing  speed,  he  that  will  open 
his  eyes  on  any  province  of  human  affairs  may  discern.  Demo- 
ci*acy  is  every^vhere  the  inexorable  demand  of  these  ages,  swiftly 
fulfilling  itself.  Fi*om  the  thunder  of  Napoleon  battles,  to  the 
jabbeiing  of  Open-vestiy  in  St.  Maiy  Axe,  all  things  announce 
Demoei-acy.  A  distinguished  man,  whom  some  of  my  readera  will 
Ueai'  again  with  pleasure,  thus  writes  to  me  what  in  Uiese  days  he 
notes  firom  the  Wahngasse  of  Weissnichtwo,  where  our  London 
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feshions  seem  to  be  in  fuQ  vogue.  Let  iis  hear  the  Hen*  Teufels* 
drSckh  again,  were  it  but  the  smallest  word ! 

'  Democnusy,  which  means  despair  of  finding  anj  Heroes  to 
'  govern  you;  and  contented  putting  up  with  the  want  of  them,-^ 
"alas,  thou  too,  rnein  Lieber,  seest  well  how  dose  it  is  of  kin  to 

*  Atheism^  and  other  sad  Inns:  he  who  discovers  no  God  whatever, 

*  how  shall  he  discover  Heroes,  the  visible  Temples  of  Grod  ?— 
'  Strange  enough  meanwhile  it  is,  to  observe  with  what  thought- 
'  lessness,  here '  in  our  rigidly  Conservative  Country,  men  rush 

*  into  Democracy  with  full  ciy.  Beyond  doubt,  his  Excellenz  the 
'  Titular-HeiT Ritter  Kauderwalsch  von PferdefussQuacksalber, he 
'  our  distinguished  Conservative  Premier  himself,  and  all  but  the 

*  thicker-headed  of  his  Party,  discern  Democmcy  to  be  inevitable 
'  as  death,  and  are  even  desperate  of  delaying  it  much ! 

'  You  cannot  walk  the  streets  without  beholding  Democi*acy 

*  announce  itself:  the  veiy  Tailor  has  become,  if  not  properly 

*  Sansculottic,  which  to  him  would  be  ruinous,  yet  a  Tailor  un- 

*  consciously  symbolising,  and  prophesying  with  his  scissors,  the 

*  reign  of  Equality.    What  now  is  our  fashionable  coat?    A  thing 

*  of  superfinest  texture,  of  deeply  meditated  cut;  with  Malines- 
'  la.ce  cuffs ;  quilted  with  gold ;  so  that  a  man  can  cany,  without 

*  difficulty,  an  estate  of  land  on  his  back  ?    Keines^cegSt  By  no  man- 

*  ner  of  means !  The  Sumptuary  Laws  have  fallen  into  such  a 
'  state  of  desuetude  as  was  never  before  seen.    Our  fashionable 

*  coat  is  an  amphibium  between  barn-sack  and  drayman's  doublet. 

*  The  cloth  of  it  is  studiously  coarse ;  the  colour  a  speckled  soot- 

*  black  or  rust-brown  gray; — the  nearest  approach  to  a  Peasant's. 

*  And  for , shape, — thou  shouldst  see  it !    The  last  consummation 

*  of  the  year  now  passing  over  us  is  definable  as  Three  Bags ;  a 

*  big  bag  for  the  body,  two  small  bags  for  the  anns,  and  by  way  of 

*  collar  a  hem !    The  first  Antique  Chemscan  who,  of  felt^cloth  or 

*  beai-'s-hide,  with  bone  or  metal  needle,  set  about  making  himself 
'  a  coat,  before  Tailors  had  yet  awakened  out  of  Nothing, — did  not 

*  he  make  it  even  so?    A  loose  wide  poke  for  body,  with  two  holes 

*  to  let  out  the  arms ;  this  was  his  original  coat :  to  which  holes  it 

*  was  soon  visible  that  two  small  loose  pokes,  or  sleeves,  easily  ap- 
'  pended,  would  be  an  improvement. 

*  Thus  has  the  Tailor-art,  so  to  speak,  overset  itself,  like  most 

*  other  things ;  changed  its  centre-of-gi-avity ;  Whh'led  suddenly 

*  over  from  zenith  to  nadu*.     Your  Stulz,  Avitli  huge  somerset, 

*  vaults  fix)m  his  high  shopboaid  down  to  the  depths  of  primal 
'  savageiy,— carrying  much  along  with  him!    For  I  will  invite  thee 

*  to  reiflect  that  th^  Tailor,  as'  topmost  ultimate  froth  of  Huma^ 
I  Society,  is  indeed  swilt-passing,  evanescent,  Sllpp^rjr  to  deciphei^ ; 
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'yet  signiiicant  of  much,  nay  of  all.    Topmost  evanescent  froth, 

*  he  is  churned  up  from  the  very  lees,  and  from  all  intermediate 

*  t^ons  of  the  liquor.   The  general  outcome  he,  visible  to  the  eye, 

*  of  what  men  aimed  to  do,  and  were  obliged  and  enabled  to  do,  in 
this  one  public  department  of  symbolising  themselves  to  each 
other  by  covering  of  their  skins.    A  smack  of  all  Human  Life 

'  lies  in  the  Tailor :  its  wild  stniggles  towai-ds  beauty,  dignity, 

•  freedom,  victory;  and  how,  hemmed  in  by  Sedan  and  Hudders- 
'  fiold,  by  Nescience,  Dulness,  Pi-iirience,  and  other  sad  necessities 
'  and  laws  of  Nature,  it  has  attained  just  to  this:  Gray  savagery  of 

*  Three  Sacks  with  a  hem ! 

*  When  the  Very  Tailor  verges  towards  Sansculottism,  is  it  not 

•  <»tQinous  ?    The  last  Divinity  of  poor  mankind  dethroning  him- 

•  self;  sinking  his  taper  too,  flame  downmost,  like  the  Oenius  of 

•  Sleep  or  of  Death;  admonitoiy  tliat  Tailor-time  shall  be  no  more! 

•  — For,  little  as  one  could  advise  Sumptuaiy  Laws  at  the  present 
'  epoch,  yet  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  where  ranks  do  actually 

•  exist,  strict  division  of  costumes  will  also  be  enforced ;  that  if  we 

*  ever  have  a  new  Hierarchy  and  Aristocracy,  acknowledged  verit- 

*  ably  as  such,  for  which  I  daily  pray  Heaven,  the  Tailor  will  re- 
'  awaken ;  and  be,  by  volunteering  and  appointment,  consciously 
'  and  unconsciously,  a  safeguard  of  that  same/ — Certain  farther 
obsei'vations,  from  the  same  invaluable  pen,  on  our  never-ending 
changes  of  mode,  our  '  perpetual  nomadic  and  even  ape-like  appe- 
'  tite  for  change  and  mere  change*  in  all  the  equipments  of  our 
existence,  and  the  *  fatal  revolutionary  character'  thereby  mani- 
fested, we  suppress  for  the  present.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
Democracy,  in  all  meanings  of  the  word,  is  in  full  career;  irresist- 
ible by  any  Ritter  Kaudeinvalsch  or  other  Son  .of  Adam,  as  times 
go.    *  Liberty'  is  a  thing  men  are  determined  to  have. 

But  truly,  as  I  had  to  remark  in  the  mean  while,  '  the  liberty  of 
not  being  oppressed  by  your  fellow  man '  is  an  indispensable,  yet 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  fractional  parts  of  Human  Liberty. 
No  man  oppresses  thee,  can  bid  thee  fetch  or  carry,  come  or  go, 
without  reason  shown.  True ;  from  all  men  thou  art  emancipated : 
but  from  Thyself  and  from  the  Devil — ?  No  man,  wiser,  unwiser, 
can  make  thee  come  or  go  :  but  thy  own  fritilities,  bewilderments, 
thy  false  appetites  for  Money,  Windsor  Georges  and  such  like  ? 
No  man  oppresses  thee,  O  free  and  independent  Franchiser :  but 
does  not  this  stupid  Porter-pot  oppress  thee?  No  Son  of  Adam 
can  bid  thee  come  or  go;  but  this  absurd  Pot  of  Heavy-wet, 
this  can  and  does !  Thou-  art  the  thrall  not  of  Cedric  the 
l^f^l^nn,  but  of  thy  own  brutal  appetites,  and  this  scoured  du4l 
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of  liquor.    And  thou  pratest  of  thy  'liberty?'    Thou  entire  Dlook 
beadl 

Heavy-wet  .and  gin:  ala8»  these  ai^e  not  the  only  kinds  of  thia^ 
dom.  Thou  who  walkest  in  a  vain  show,  looking  out  with  orna- 
mental dilettante  sniff,  and  serene  supremacy ,  at  all  Life  and. all 
Death;  and  amblest  jauntily;  perking  up  thy  poor  talk  into  oi'ot- 
ohets,  thy  poor  conduct  into  fatuous  somnambulisms ; — and  art 
as  an  'enchanted  Ape*  under  God's  sky,  where  thou  mightest  have 
been  a  man,  had  pi-oper  Schoolmasters  and  Conquerors,  and  Con- 
stables with  oatK>'-nine  tails,  been  vouchsafed  thee :  dost  thou  call 
that  'liberty?'  Or  your  unreposing  Mammon-worshiper,  again, 
driven,  as  if  by  Galvanisms,  by  Devils  and  Fixed-Ideas,  who  rises 
eaiiy  and  sits  late,  chasing  the  impossible ;  straining  eveiy  faculty 
to  '  fill  himself  with  the  east  wind,' — ^how  merciful  were  it,  could 
you,  by  mild  persuasion  or  by  the  severest  tyi'anny  so-called,  check 
him  in  his  mad  path,  and  turn  him  into  a  wiser  one !  All  painftil 
tyranny,  in  that  qase  again,  were  but  mild  '  siu-gery  ;*  the  pain  of  it 
cheap,  as  health  and  life,  instead  of  galvanism  and  fixed-idea^  are 
cheap  at  any  piice.  • 

Suj-e  enough,  of  all  paths  a  man  could  stiike  into,  there  u,  at 
any  given  moment,  a  best  path  for  eveiy  man ;  a  thing  which,  here 
and  now,  it  were  of  all  things  wisest  for  him  to  do ; — which  could 
he  be  but  led  or  driven  to  do,  he  were  then  doing  '  liae  a  man,'  as 
we  phrase  it ;  all  men  and  gods  agreeing  with  him,  the  whole  Uni- 
verse  virtually  exclaiming  Well-done  to  him !  His  success,  in  sueh 
case,  were  complete ;  his  felicity  a  maximum.  This  path,  to  find 
tliis  path  and  walk  in  it,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  him.  What- 
soever forwai'ds  him  in  that,  let  it  come  to  him  even  in  the  shape 
of  blows  and  spurnings.  is  liberty:  whatsoever  hinders  him,  were 
it  wai'dniotes,  open-vestries,  poUbooths,  tremendous  clieei*s,  rivers 
of  heavy-wet,  is  slaveiy. 

The  notion  that  a  man's  liberty  consists  in  giving  his  vote  at 
election-hustings,  and  saying,  "  Behold  now  I  too  hav«  my  twenty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  Talker  in  our  National  Palaver;  will  not  all 
the  gods  be  good  to  me?" — ^is  one  of  .the  pleasautest!  Natui^ 
nevertheless  is  kind  at  present;  and  puts  it  into  the  heads  of 
many,  almost  of  all.  The  liberty  especially  which  has  to  purchase 
itself  by  social  isolation,  and  each  man  standing  separate  from  the 
other,  having  '  no  business  with  him '  but  a  cash-account :  tills  is 
such  a  libeity  as  the  Eai'th  seldom  saw ; — as  the  Eartli  will  not 
long  put  up  with,  recommend  it  how  you  may.  This  Ubeily  tums 
out,  before  it  have  long  continued  in  action,  with  all  men  fiingiug 
up  their  caps  round  it,  to  be,  for  the  Working  Millions  a  libecty 
ko  die  by  want  of  food ;  for  (he  Idle  Thousands  and  Units,  alas,  a 
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BtUl  more  fatal  liberty  to  live  in  want  of  work ;  to  have  no  oaraest 
duty  to  do  in  this  God's- World  any  more.  What  becomes  of  a 
man  in  such  predicament?  Eailh's  Laws  ai'e  silent;  and  Hea- 
ven's speak  in  a  voice  which  is  not  heard.  No  work,  and  the  in* 
ei'adicable  need  of  work,  give  rise  to  new  veiy  wondrous  life-philo- 
sophies, new  very  wondrous  life-practices !  Dilettantism,  Pococu- 
rantism,  Beau-Bi-ummelism,  with  perhaps  an  occasional,  half-mad, 
pix>testing  burst  of  Byronism,  establish  themselves :  at  the  end  of 
a  certain  period, — ^if  you  go  back  to  *  the  Dead  Sea,*  there  is,  say 
our  Moslem  friends,  a  very  strange  '  Sabbath-day'  ti*ansacting  itself 
there ! — Brethren,  we  know  but  impei-fectly  yet,  after  ages  of  Con  • 
stitutional  Government,  what  Libeil^'  and  Slaver}'  are. 

Democracy,  the  chase  of  Libeily  in  that  direction,  shall  go  its 
full  course ;  unrestrainable  by  him  of  Pferdefuss-Quacksalber,  or 
any  of  his  household.  The  Toiling  Millions  of  Mankind,  in  most 
vital  need  and  passionate  instinctive  desire  of  Guidance,  shall  cast 
away  False-Gnidance ;  and  hope,  for  an  hour,  that  No-Guidance 
will  suffice  them :  but  it  can  be  for  an  hour  only.  The  smallest 
item  of  human  Slavery  is  the  oppression  of  man  by  his  Mock- 
Superiors  ;  the  paLpablest,  but  I  say  at  bottom  the  smallest.  Let 
him  shake  off  such  oppresfdon,  trample  it  indignantly  under  his 
feet;  I  blame  him  not,  I  pity  and  commend  him.  But  oppression 
byyom'  Mock-Superiors  well  shaken  off,  the  gi-and  problem  yet 
remains  to  solve :  That  of  finding  government  by  your  Real-Supe- 
rioro !  Alas,  how  shall  we  ever  leaiii  the  solution  of  that,  be- 
nighted, bewildered,  sniffing,  sneering,  god  forgetting  unfortunates 
as  we  ai'e  ?  It  is  a  work  for  centuries ;  to  be  taught  us  by  tribula- 
tions, confusions,  insun-ections,  obsti-uctions;  who  knows  if  not  by 
conflagitition  and  despair !  It  is  a  lesson  inclusive  of  all  other 
lessons ;  the  hai-dest  of  nil  lessons  to  leara. 

One  thing  I  do  know:  Those  Apes,  chattering  on  the  branches 
*by  the  Dead  Sea,  never  got  it  learned  ;  but  chatter  there  to  this 
day.  To  them  no  Moses  need  come  a  second  time ;  a  thousand 
Moseses  would  be  but  so  many  painted  Phantasms,  interesting 
Fellow-Apes  of  new  strange  aspect, — whom  they  would  *  invite  to 
dinner,'  be  glad  to  meet  with  in  lion-soirees.  To  them  the  voice 
of  Prophecy,  of  heavenly  monition,  is  quite  ended.  They  chatter 
there,  all  Heaven  shut  to  them,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  un- 
fortunates !  Oh,  what  is  dying  of  hunger,  with  honest  tools  in 
your  hand,  with -a  manful  pui'pose  in  your  heart,  and  much  real 
iabour  lying  round  you  done,  in  comparison  ?  You  honestly  quit 
your  tools ;  quit  a  most  muddy  confused  coil  of  sore  work,  short 
rafioiis,  of  soiTows,  dispiritmeuts  and  contradictions,  having  now 
honestly  done  with  it  all ; — and  await,  not  entirely  in  a  distracted 
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maimer,  what  t^e  Supreme  Powers,  and  the  Silenoes  and  the  Ktel^ 
iiities  may  have  to  say  to  you. 

A  second  thing  I  know:  This  lesson  will  have  to  be  learned,—- 
under  penalties !  England  will  either  leam  it,  or  England  also 
will  cease  to  exist  among  Nations.  England  will  either  leam  to 
reverence  its  Heroes,  and  discriminate  them  from  its  Sham-Heroes 
and  Valets  and  gaslighted  Histrios;  and  to  prize  them  as  tlio 
audible  God's-voice,  amid  all  inane  jargons  and  temporary  market- 
ci-ies,  and  say  to  them  with  heai*t-loyalty,  "  Be  ye  King  and  Priest, 
and  Gospel  and  Guidance  for  us :"  or  else  England  will  continue 
to  worship  new  and  ever-new  forms  of  Quackhood, — and  so,  with 
what  resiliences  and  reboundings  matters  little,  go  down  to  the 
Father  of  Quacks!  Can  I  dread  such  thiugs  of  England?  Wret<;hed, 
thick-eyed,  gross-heaited  mortals,  why  will  ye  worship  lies,  and' 
*  Stuffed  Clothes-suits,  created  by  the  ninth-parts  of  men  I'  It  is 
not  your  purses  that  suffer;  your  farm-rents,  your  commerces, 
your  mill-revenues,  loud  as  ye  lament  over  these;  no,  it  is  not 
these  alone,  but  a  far  deeper  than  these :  it  is  your  souls  that 
lie  dead,  crushed  down  under  despicable  Nightmares,  Atheisms, 
Biuin-fumes ;  and  ai-e  not  souls  at  all,  but  mere  succedanea  for 
saU  to  keep  your  bodies  and  their  appetites  from  putrefying! 
Your  cotton-spinning  and  thiice-miraculous  mechanism,  what  is 
tliis  too,  by  itself,  but  a  larger  kind  of  Animalism  ?  Spidei*s  can 
spin,  Beavers  can  build  and  show  contrivance;  the  Ant  lays  up- 
accumulation  of  capital,  and  has,  for  aught  I  know,  a  Bank  of  Anl^ 
land.  If  there  is  no  soul  in  man  higher  than  all  that,  did  it  reach  ^ 
to  sailing  on  the  doud-rack  and  spinning  sea-sand';  then  I  say,' 
man  is  but  an  animal,  a  more  cunning  kind  of  brute :  he  has  no 
soult.but.  only  a  suecedaneum  for  salt.  Whereupon,  seeing  him- 
self to  be  truly  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  he  ought  to  admit  it,  I 
think ;-r-and  also  straightway  imiversally  to  kill  himself;  and  so, 
in  a  manlike  manner,  at  least,  end,  and  wave  these  brute*worlds  hk  • 
d^nified  farewell  I — 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SIB  JABSSH  WINDBAG. 


Olivxb  CB0MWBI.L,  whosc  body  they  himg  on  their  Tyburn  Gal- 
lows because  he  had  found  the  Christian  Beligion  inexeotttable  in 
this  country,  remains  to  me  by  far  the  remarkablest  Govemol*  we  ' 
have  had  here  for  the  last  five  centuries  or  so.    For  the  last  fifo 
eetituries,  there  has  been  no  Governor  among  us  with  anything  ' 
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like  similai'  talent;  and  for  the  last  two  centuries,  no  Gov^i-nor,  we 
may  say,  with  the  possibility  of  similar  talent, — \iiih  an  idea  ix^ 
the  l^eart  of  him  capably  of  inspiring  similar  talent,  capable  of  cot 
existing  therewith.  When  you  consider  that  Oliver  believed  in  a 
God,  the  difference  between  Oliver's  position  and  that  of  any  sub- 
sequent Governor  of  this  Oountiy  becomes,  the  more  you  reflect 
on  it,  the  more  immeasurable ! 

Oliver,  no  volunteer  in  Public  Life,  but  plainly  a  balloted  sol- 
dier strictly  ordered  thither,  enters  upon  Public  life;  compoi^ts 
himself  tliei*e  like  a  man  who  carried  his  own  life  in  his  hand;  like 
a  ij2au  whose  Great  Commander's  eye  was  always  on  him.  Not 
without  results.  Oliver,  well -advanced  in  yeai-s,  finds  now,  by 
Destiny  and  his  own  Deservings,  or  as  he  himself  better  phitL6.ed 
it,  by  wondi'ous  successive  '  Biiths  of  Providence,'  the  Govern* 
ment  of  England  put  into,  his  hands.  In  senate-house  and  battle- 
field, in  counsel  and  in  action,  in  private  and  in  public,  this  man 
has  proved  l^mself  a  man:  England  and  the  voice  of  God,  through 
waste  awful  whirlwinds  and  environments,  speaking  to  his  great 
hcai-t,  summon  him;  to  assert  formally,  in  the  way  of  solemn  Public. 
Fact  and  as  a  new  piece  of  English  Law,  what  informally  ^d  by: 
Nature's  eternal  Law  needed  no  asserting.  That  he,  Oliver,  was 
the  Ablest-Man  of  England,  the  King  of  England;  that  hei,  Oliver, 
would  undertake  governing  England.  His  way  of  making  this  same 
'  assertion,'  the  one  way  he  had  of  making  it,  has  given  rise  to 
immense  oiiticism :  but  the  assertion  itself,  in  what  way  soever 
*  made,'  is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  solemn  one,  somewhat  of  a  tre^ 
mendousonel 

And  now  do.  but  contrast  this  Oliver  with  my  right  honourable 
friend  Sir  Jabesli  Windbag,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  Viscount  Met^y- 
n^outh.  Earl  of  Windlestraw,  or  what  other  Cagliostro,  Cagliostrino, 
Gaglios'traccio,  ^e  cpurse  of  Fortune  and  Parliamentaxy  Majorities, 
has  constitutionally  guided  to  that  dignity,  any  time  during  these 
last  sorrowful  hundre4-ftnd-fifty  years !  Windbag,  weak  in  thar&ith 
of  a  God,  which  he  believes  only  at  Church  on  SundaySt  if  even 
then ;  strong  only  in  the  faith  that  Paragraphs  and  Plausibilities 
bring  votes ;  that  Force  of  Public  Opinion,  as  he  calls  it,  is  the 
primal  Necessity  of  Things,  and  highest  God  we  hi^ve  z-r-Windbag, 
if  we  will  consider  hiin»  has  a  problem  set  before  him  which  may  b^ 
i-anged  in  the  impossible  class.  He  is  a  Columbus  minded  to  sail 
to  the  indistinct  country  of  Nowhere,  to  the  indistinct  countj^ 
of  WniTHBBWABD,  by  the  Jriendihip  of  those  same  waste-tumbling 
Water-Alps  and  howling  waltz  of  All  the  Winds ;  not  by  conquest 
ot  them  and  in  spite  of  them,  but  by  friendship  of  them,  wlien 
once  tJiey  have  made  up  their  mind !    He  i^  the  most  original  Co- 
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lumbus  I  ever  saw.  Nay,  his  problem  is  not  an  impossible  one ' 
he  mil  infallibly  arrive  at  that  same  country  of  Nowherb  ;  hii 
indistinct  Whitherward  will  be  a  TkUherwtkrd !  In  the  Ocean 
Abysses  and  Locker  of  Davy  Jones,  there  certainly  enough  do  he 
and  his  ship^s  company,  and  all  their  cargo  and  navigatings,  at  last 
find  lodgment. 

Oliver  knew  that  his  America  lay  There,  Westward  Ho ;— and 
it  was  not  entirely  by  friendship  of  the  Water -Alps,  and  yeasty 
insane  Froth-Oceans,  that  he  meant  to  get  thither!  He  sailed 
accordingly ;  had  compass-card,  and  Rules  of  Navigation, — older 
and  greater  than  these  Froth-Oceans,  old  as  the  Eteiiial  God !  Or 
again,  do  but  think  of  this.  Windbag  in  these  his  probable  ^ve 
years  of  office  has  to  prosper  and  get  Paragraphs :  the  Paragraphs 
of  these  five  years  must  be  his  salvation,  or  he  is  a  lost  man ;  re- 
demption nowhere  in  the  Worlds  or  in  l^e  Times  discoverable  for 
him.  Oliver  too  would  like  his  Paragraphs ;  successes,  populari- 
ties in  these  five  years  are  not  undesirable  to  him :  but  mark,  I 
say,  this  enormous  circumstance :  after  these  five  yeai*s  are  gone 
and  done,  comes  an  Eternity  for  Oliver!  Oliver  has  to  appear 
before  the  Most  High  Judge :  the  utmost  flow  of  Pai-agraphs,  the 
utmost  ebb  of  them,  is  now,  in  strictest  arithmetic,  veiily  no 
matter  at  all ;  its  exact  value  zero ;  an  account  altogether  ei-ased ! 
Enormous ; — ^which  a  man,  in  these  days,  hardly  fancies  with  an 
effort !  Oliver's  Paragraphs  are  all  done,  his  battles,  division-lists, 
successes  all  summed  :  and  now  in  that  awful  unening  Oom't  of 
Review,  the  real  question  first  rises,  Whether  he  has  succeeded  at 
all;  whether  he  has  not  been  defeated  miserably  forevermore? 
Let  him  come  with  worid-wide  lo-Paani^  these  avail  him  not.  Let 
him  come  covered  over  with  the  world's  execrations,  gashed  with 
ignominious  death-wounds,  the  gaUows-rope  about  his  neck :  what 
avails  that?  The  word  is.  Come  thou  brave  and  fiuthful;  the  word 
is,  Depart  thou  quack  and  accursed ! 

O  Windbag,  my  right  honourable  friend,  in  veiy  truth  I  pity 
thee.  I  say,  these  Paragraphs,  and  low  or  loud  votings  of  tliy 
poor  fellow-blockheads  of  mankind,  will  never  guide  thee  in  any  en- 
terprise at  all.  Govern  a  country  on  such  guidance?  Thou  canst 
not  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  sell  a  pennyworth  of  tape,  on  such.  No, 
thy  shoes  are  vamped  up  falsely  to  meet  the  mai'ket;  behold,  the 
leather  only  seemed  to  be  tanned ;  thy  shoes  melt  under  me  to  iiib- 
bishy  pulp,  and  are  not  veritable  mud-defying  shoes,  but  plausible 
vendible  similitudes  of  shoes, — tliou  unfortunate,  and  I !  O  my 
right  honourable  friend,  when  the  Paragraphs  flowed  in,  who  was 
like  Sir  Jabesh?  On  the  swelling  tide  he  mounted ;  higher,  higher, 
triumphant,  heaven-high.   But  the  Paragraphs  again  ebbed  out,  as 
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unwise  Pai'agi'aphs  needs  must:  Sir  Jabesli  lies  stitinded,  sunk 
and  forever  sinking  in  ignominious  oo^e ;  the  Mud-nymphs,  and 
ever-deepening  bottomless  Oblivion,  his  portion  to  eternal  time. 
•  Posterity?*  Thou  appealest  to  Postent3^  thou?  My  right  honour- 
able friend,  what  will  Posterity  do  for  tliee !  The  voting  of  Pos- 
terity, were  it  continued  through  centuries  in  thy  favour,  will  be 
quite  inaudible,  exti*8rforensic,  without  any  effect  whatever.  Pos- 
terity can  do  simply  nothing  for  a  man;  nor  even  seem  to  do 
much  if  the  man  be  not  bi'ainsick.  Besides,  to  tell  thee  truth, 
the  bets  are  a  thousand  to  one,  Posterity  will  not  hear  of  tliee,  my 
right  honoumble  friend  I  Posterity,  I  have  found,  has  generally 
his  own  Windbags  sufficiently  trumpeted  in  all  market-places,  and 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  ours.  Postlrity,  which  has  made  of  Norse 
Odin  a  similitude,  and  of  Norman  William  a  brute  monster,  what 
will  or  can  it  make  of  English  Jabesh?  O  Heavens,  *  Posterity  !* — 
"  Tliese  poor  peraecuted  Scotch  Covenanters,"  said  I  to  my 
inquiring  Frenchman,  in  such  stinted  French  as  stood  at  com- 
mand, **tfa  8*en  appelaient  a** — "A  la  Posterite,*  interrupted  he, 
helping  me  out. — "  Ah^  Monsieur,  non,  mille  fois  non!  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Eternal  God ;  not  to  Posterity  at  all  I  Cetait  dif- 
ferent.'* 
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Nevertheless,  0  Advanced  Liberal,  one  cannot  promise  thee  any 

*  New  Religion,'  for  some  time ;  to  say  tnith,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
the  smallest  chance  of  any !  Will  the  candid  reader,  by  way  of 
closing  this  Book  Third,  listen  to  a  few  transient  remarks  on  that 
subject? 

Candid  readers  have  not  lately  met  with  any  man  who  had 
less  notion  to  interfere  with  their  Thirty-Nine,  or  other  Church- 
Articles;  where\vith,  very  helplessly  as  is  like,  they  may  have 
straggled  to  form  for  themselves  some  not  inconceivable  hypo- 
thesis about  this  Univei*se,  and  their  own  Existence  there.  Super- 
stition, my  fi'iend,  is  far  from  me ;  Fanaticism,  for  any  Fanum  likely 
to  aiise  soon  on  this  Earth,  is  far.  A  man's  Church-Articles  are 
8m*ely  articles  of  price  to  him ;  and  in  these  times  one  has  to  be 
tolerant  of  many  stiunge  *  Aiticles,'  and  of  many  still  stranger 

*  No-ailicles,'  which  go  about  placai'ding  themselves  in  a  veiy  dis- 
tracted manner, — the  numerous  long  placard-poles,  and  question- 
able infirm  x)aste-pot8,  interfering  with  one's  peaceable  thorough- 
fiire  sometimes ! 

R  R 
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Fanc}'  a  man,  moreover,  recommending  his  fellow  men  to  b* 
lievo  in  God,  that  so  Chartism  might  abate,  and  the  Manchester 
Operatives  be  got  to  spin  peaceably !  The  idea  is  more  distracted 
than  any  placard-polo  seen  hithei-to  in  a  public  tlioroughfare  of 
men !  My  fi-iend,  if  thou  ever  do  come  to  believe  in  God,  thou 
wilt  find  all  Chai*tism.  Manchester  liot,  Pailiamentary  incompo 
tence,  Ministnes  of  Windbag,  and  the  wildest  Social  Dissolutions. 
Hn<l  the  'burning  up  of  this  entire  Planet,  a  most  small  matter  in 
conipaiison.  Brother,  this  Planet,  I  find,  is  but  an  inconsideiuble 
sandgi-ain  in  the  continents  of  Being :  this  Planet's  poor  temjiomiy 
interests,  tliy  interests  and  my  interests  there,  when  I  look  fixedly 
into  that  eternal  Light-Sea  and  Flame-Sea  with  its  eternal  interests, 
dwindle  literally  into  Nothing;  my  speech  of  it  is — silence  for  the 
while.  I  will  as  soon  think  of  making  Galaxies  and  Star-Systemift 
to  guide  little  herring-vessels  by,  as  of  preaching  Religion  that  tb<J 
Constable  may  continue  possible.  0  my  Advanced-Libei*al  fiiend, 
this  new  second  progress,  of  proceeding  '  to  invent  God,*  is  a  very 
strange  one!  Jacobinism  unfolded  into  Saint- Simonism  bodes 
innumerable  blessed  things ;  but  the  thing  itself  might  draw  teai« 
from  a  Stoic ! — As  for  me,  some  twelve  or  thii-teen  New  Religions; 
heavy  Packets,  most  of  them  unfraukeil,  having  aiiived  here  from 
various  parts  of  the  world,  in  a  space  of  six  calendai*  months,  I 
Jiave  instnictcd  my  invaluable  friend  the  Stamped  Postman  to 
introduce  no  more  of  them,  if  the  chai'ge  exceed  one  penny. 

Henry  of  Essex,  duelling  in  that  Thames  Island,  *  neai*  to  Read- 
ing Abbey,*  had  a  religion.  But  was  it  in  virtue  of  his  seeing 
aimed  Phantasms  of  St.  Edmund  '  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon,* 
looking  minatory  on  him  ?  Had  that,  intrinsically,  anything  to  do 
with  his  religion  at  all  ?  Heniy  of  Essex's  religion  was  the  Innei* 
Light  or  Moml  Conscience  of  his  own  soul ;  such  as  is  vouchsafed 
still  to  all  souls  of  men ; — which  Inner  Light  shone  here  *  through 
such  intellectual  and  other  media'  as  thei-e  were;  producing  •  Phaii* 
tasms,'  Kirohereau  Visual  Spectra,  according  to  circumstances !  It 
is  so  with  all  men.  The  clearer  my  Inner  Light  may  shine,  throu^ 
tlie  less  turbid  media ;  ihe  fewer  Phantasms  it  may  pi-oduce,— the 
gladder  surely  shall  I  be,  and  not  the  sonier!  Hast  thou  reflected, 
O  serious  i-eader.  Advanced -Libci-al  or  other,  that  the  one  end, 
essence,  use  of  all  religion  past,  present  and  to  come,  was  iMd 
only :  To  keep  tliat  same  Moml  Conscience  or  Inner  Light  of  otttd 
alive  and  shining; — which  cei-tainly  tlie  '  Pliantasms*  and  the  'tur- 
bid media*  wei-e  not  essential  for !  All  religion  was  here  to  remind 
us,  better  or  worse,  of  what  we  already  know  better  or  wonse,  of 
llie  nuite  infinite  difl'erence  tln?re  is  between  a  Good  mart  And  f 
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Bud ;  to  bid  us  love  infinitely  tlie  one,  abhor  and  avoid  infinitely 
the  other, — strive  infinitely  to  he  the  one,  and  not  to  be  the  other. 
'  All  religion  issues  in  due  Pmctical  Hero-woi-ship.'  He  that  has 
a  soul  unasph3'xied  will  never  want  a  religion ;  he  that  has  a  soul 
a8ph3Tued,  reduced  to  a  succedaneum  for  salt,  will  never  find  any 
religion,  though  you  rose  from  the  dead  to  preach  him  one. 

But  indeed,  when  men  and  refoimers  ask  for  '  a  religion,'  it  is 
analogous  to  theu*  asking, '  Wliat  would  you  have  us  to  do?'  and 
such  like.  They  fancy  that  then*  religion  too  shall  be  a  kind  of 
Morrison's  Pill,  which  they  have  only  to  swallow  once,  and  all  will 
be  well.  Resolutely  once  gulp  down  your  Religion,  your  Mbi-ri- 
son's  Pill,  you  have  it  all  plain  sailing  now :  you  can  follow  your 
affaira,  your  no-aflfau-s,  go  along  money-hunting,  pleasure-hunting, 
dilettanteing,  dangling,  and  miming  and  chattciing  like  a  Dead- 
Sea  Ape:  your  Monison  will  do  your  business  for  you.  Men's 
notions  ai*e  veiy  strange ! — Brother,  I  say  there  is  not,  was  not, 
nor  will  ever  be,  in  the  wide  circle  of  Nature,  any  Pill  or  Religion 
of  that  character.  Man  cannot  afford  thee  such ;  for  the  vei-y  gods 
it  is  impossible.  I  advise  thoe  to  renounce  Monison ;  once  for 
all,  quit  hope  of  the  Universal  Pill.  For  body,  for  soul,  for  indi- 
vidual or  society,  there  has  not  any  such  aiticle  been  made.  Nbn 
extat.  In  Created  Nature  it  is  not,  was  not,  will  not  be.  In  the 
void  imbroglios  of  Chaos  oul}^  and  realms  of  Bedlam,  does  some 
shadow  of  it  hover,  to  bewilder  and  bemock  the  i)oor  inhabitants 
iltere. 

Rituals,  Litm*gies,  Creeds,  Hiei-archies :  all  this  is  not  religion ; 
all  this,  were  it  dead  as  Odinism,  as  Fetishism,  does  not  Idll  reli- 
gion at  all !  It  is  Stupidity  alone,  with  never  so  many  rituals, 
that  lolls  religion.  Is  not  this  still  a  World  ?  Spinning  Cotton 
under  Ai-kwiight  and  Adam  Smith  ;  founding  Cities  by  the  Foun- 
tain of  Jutmiia,  on  tlie  Janiculum  Mount ;  tilling  Canaan  under 
Prophet  Samuel  and  Psalmist  Da>id,  man  is  ever  man ;  the  mia- 
sionaiy  of  Unseen  Powers ;  and  gi-cat  and  Wctorioiis,  while  he 
continues  ti*ue  to  his  mission;  mean,  miserable,  foiled,  and  at  last 
annihilated  and  trodden  out  of  sight  and  memoiy,  when  he  proves 
untinie.  Brother,  thou  art  a  Man,  I  think;  thou  ail  not  a  mei-ii 
building  Beaver,  or  two-legged  Cotton-Spider ;  thou  hatet  verily  a 
Soul  in  thee,  asphyxied  or  othenrise  !  Sooty  Manchester, — ^it  too 
is  built  on  the  infinite  Abysses ;  ovei*spanned  by  the  skyej'  l^ina- 
ments ;  and  there  is  birth  in  it,  and  death  in  it ; — and  it  is  e\'ejy 
"whit  as  wonderful,  as  fearful,  unimaginable,  as  the  oldest  Salem 
Or  Pi'Oi)hetic  City.  Go  or  stand,  in  what  time,  in  what  ])lace  we 
>iill,  tli-e  there  not  Immensities,  Eternities  over  us,  around  us,  iji 
us 
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*  Solemn  before  us, 
Veiletl,  tbo  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  iiiortal  : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent !' 

Between  thess  two  great  Silences,  the  hum  of  all  our  spinning 
oylindera,  Trades -Unions,  Anti- Corn -Law  Leagues  and  Cailton 
Clubs  goes  on.  Stupidity  itself  ought  to  pause  a  little  and  consi- 
der that.  I  tell  thee,  through  all  thy  Ledgers,  Supply-and-demand 
Philosophies,  and  daily  most  modern  melancholy  Business  and 
Cant,  there  does  shine  the  presence  of  a  Primeval  Unspeakable ; 
'  and  thou  wert  wise  to  recognise,  not  with  lips  only,  that  same ! 
The  Maker's  Laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated  in  Sinai 
Thunder,  to  the  ear  or  imagination,  or  quite  othenvise  promul- 
gated, are  the  Laws  of  God;  transcendent,  everlasting,  impera* 
tively  demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This,  witiiout  any 
thunder,  or  with  never  so  much  thunder,  thou,  if  there  be  any 
soul  left  in  thee,  canst  know  of  a  ti*uth.  The  Universe,  \  say,  is 
made  by  Law;  the  gi'eat  Soul  of  the  World  is  just  and  not  unjust. 
Look  thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or  soul  left,  into  this  great  shoreless 
Incomprehensible :  in  the  heai't  of  its  tumultuous  Appeai^ances, 
Embroilments,  and  mad  Time-vortexes,  is  there  not,  silent,  eter- 
nal, an  All-just,  an  All-beautiful ;  sole  Beality  and  ultimate  con- 
trolling Power  of  the  whole  ?  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  this 
is  a  fact.  The  fact  of  Gravitation  known  to  all  animals,  is  not 
surer  than  this  inner  Fact,  which  may  be  known  to  all  men.  He 
who  knows  this,  it  will  sink,  silent,  awful,  unspeakable,  into  his 
heart.  He  will  say  with  Faust :  "  Who  dare  name  Him  ?"  Most 
rituals  or  *  namings'  he  will  fall  in  with  at  present,  ai*e  like  to  be 
*  namings' — ^whioh  shall  be  nameless !  In  silence,  in  the  Eternal 
Temple,  let  him  worship,  if  there  be  no  fit  word.  Such  knowledge, 
the  crown  of  his  whole  spiritual  being,  the  life  of  his  life,  let  him 
keep  and  sacredly  walk  by.  He  has  a  religion.  Hourly  and  daily, 
for  himself  and  for  the  whole  world,  a  faithful,  unspoken,  but  not 
ineffectual  prayer  rises,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  His  whole  work  on 
Earth  is  an  emblematic  spoken  or  acted  prayer,  Be  the  will  of  God 
done  on  Earth, — not  the  Devil's  will,  or  any  of  the  Devil's  ser- 
vants' wills !  He  has  a  religion,  this  man ;  an  everlasting  Load- 
star that  beams  the  brighter  in  the  Heavens,  the  daiker  here  on 
Earth  grows  the  night  around  him.  Thou,  if  thou  know  not  this, 
what  are  all  rituals,  liturgies,  mythologies,  mass-chantings,  tmn- 
ings  of  the  rotatory  calabash  ?  They  are  as  nothing ;  in  a  good 
many  respects  they  are  as  less.  Divorced  irom  this,  getting  half- 
diyorced  from  this,  they  are  a  thing  to  fill  one  with  a  kind  of 
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horror;  with  a  sacred  inexpressible  pity  and  fear.  The  most  tra- 
gical tiling  a  human  eye  can  look  on.'  It  was  said  to  the  Prophet, 
"  Behold,  I  will  show  thee  woi-se  things  than  these  :  women  weejv- 
ing  to  Thammuz."  That  was  the  acme  of  the  Prophet's  vision, — 
then  as  now. 

Rituals,  Liturgies,  Credos,  Sinai  Thunder :  I  know  moi-e  or  less 
the  histoiy  of  these ;  the  lise,  progress,  decline  and  fall  of  these. 
Can  thunder  from  all  the  thirty-two  azimuths,  repeated  daily  for 
centuries  of  years,  make  God's  Laws  more  godlike  to  me  ?  Bro- 
ther, No.  Perhaps  I  am  grown  to  be  a  man  now;  and  do  not  need 
the  thunder  and  the  tcn-or  any  longer !  Perhaps  I  am  above  being 
frightened ;  perhaps  it  is  not  Fear,  but  Keverence  alone,  that  shall 
now  lead  me ! — Revelations,  Inspirations  ?  Yes :  and  thy  own  god- 
created  Soul ;  dost  thou  not  call  that  a  '  revelation  ?*  Who  made 
Thee  ?  Wheie  didst  Thou  come  from  ?  The  Voice  of  Eternity, 
if  thou  be  not  a  blasphemer  and  poor  asphyxied  mute,  speaks 
with  that  tongue  of  thir.e  !  Thou  ai-t  the  latest  Bii-th  of  Nature ; 
it  is  '  the  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty*  that  giveth  thee  understand- 
ing !    My  brother,  my  bi  oUier ! — 

Under  baleful  Atheisms,  Mammonisms,  Joe-Manton  Dilettant- 
isms, with  their  appropriate  Cants  and  Idolisms,  and  whatsoever 
scandalous  inibbish  obscures  and  all  but  extinguishes  the  soul  of 
man, — religion  now  is ;  its  Laws,  wi*itten  if  not  on  stone  tables, 
yet  on  tlie  Azure  of  Infinitude,  in  the  inner  heart  of  God's  Crea- 
tion, certain  as  Life,  certain  as  Deatli !  I  say  the  Laws  are  there, 
and  thou  shalt  not  disobey  them.  It  were  better  for  thee  not 
Better  a  hundred  deaths  than  yes.  Terrible  '  penalties'  withal,  if 
thou  still  need  '  penalties,'  are  there  for  disobeying.  Dost  thou  ob- 
serve, O  red  tape  Politician,  that  fiery  infernal  Phenomenon,  which 
men  name  French  Revolution,  sailing,  unlooked-for,  unbidden ; 
through  thy  inane  Protocol  Dominion  : — far-seen,  with  splendour 
not  of  Heaven?  Ten  centuries  will  see  it.  There  were  Tanneries 
at  Meudon  for  human  skins.  And  Hell,  very  truly  Hell,  had 
power  over  God's  upper  Earth  for  a  season.  The  cruellest  Portent 
that  has  risen  into  created  Space  these  ten  centuries :  let  us  hail 
it,  with  awestruck  repentant  hearts,  as  the  voice  once  more  of  a 
God,  though  of  one  in  wrath.  Blessed  be  the  God's-voice;  for  it 
18  true,  and  Falsehoods  have  to  cease  before  it !  But  for  that  same 
pretematuitd  quasi-infernal  Portent,  one  could  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  wretched  world,  in  these  days,  at  all.  The  deplor- 
ablest  quack-ridden,  and  now  hunger-ridden,  downtrodden  Despi- 
cability  and  Flebile  LudUrrium,  of  redtape  Protocols,  rotatory  Cala- 
bashes, Poor-Law  Bastilles :  who  is  there  that  could  think  of  it4 
being  fated  to  continue  ? — 
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Penalties  enough,  my  brotlier  I  This  penalty  inclusive  of  all ; 
Eternal  Death  to  thy  own  hapless  Self,  if  thou  heed  no  other. 
Eternal  Death,  I  say, — with  many  meanings  old  and  new,  of  which 
let  this  single  one  suffice  us  here :  The  etenial  impossibility  for 
thee  to  be  aupjht  but  a  Chimera,  and  swift-vanishing  deceptive 
Phantasm,  in  God's  Creation; — swift-vanishing,  never  to  reappear: 
why  should  it  reappear !  Thou  hadst  one  chance,  thou  wilt  never 
have  another.  Everlasting  ages  will  roll  on,  and  no  other  be  given 
thee.  The  foolishest  articulate-speaking  soul  now  extant,  may  not 
he  say  to  himself:  "A  whole  Eternity  I  waited  to  be  bom;  and 
now  I  have  a  whole  Eternity  waiting  to  see  what  I  will  do  when 
bom !"  This  is  not  Theology,  this  is  Aiitlmietic.  And  thou  but 
half-disccmest  this;  thou  but  half-believest  it?  Alas,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  Sabbath,  there  goes  on  a  Tragedy ! — 

But  we  will  leave  this  of  *  Religion  ;*  of  which,  to  say  truth,  it 
is  chiefly  profitable  in  these  unspeakable  days  to  keep  silence. 
Thou  needest  no  *  New  Beligion  ;*  nor  art  thou  like  to  get  any. 
Thou  hast  already  more  '  religion*  than  thou  makest  use  of.  This 
day,  thou  knowest  ten  commanded  duties,  seest  in  thy  mind  ten 
things  whidi  should  be  done,  for  one  that  thou  doest !  Do  one  of 
them ;  this  of  itself  will  show  thee  ten  others  which  can  and  shall 
be  done.  *•  But  my  future  fate  ?"  Yes,  thy  future  fate,  indeed  ? 
Thy  future  fate,  while  thou  makest  it  the  chief  question,  seems 
to  me — extremely  questionable !  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  good. 
Norse  Odin,  immemorial  centuries  ago,  did  not  he,  though  a  poor 
Heathen,  in  the  dawn  of  Time,  teach  us  that  for  the  Dastard  there 
was,  and  could  be,  no  good  fiite ;  no  harbour  anywhere,  save  down 
with  Hela,  in  the  pool  of  Night !  Dastards,  Knaves,  are  they  that 
lust  for  Pleasure,  that  tremble  at  Pain.  For  this  world  and  for 
the  next.  Dastards  are  a  class  of  creatures  made  to  be  '  an*ested  ;* 
they  are  good  for  nothing  else,  can  look  for  nothing  else.  A 
greater  than  Odin  has  been  here.  A  greater  than  Odin  has  taught 
us — not  a  greater  Dastardism,  I  hope !  My  brother,  thou  must 
pray  for  a  ioul ;  struggle,  as  with  life-and-death  energ}',  to  get  back 
thy  soul !  Know  that '  religion*  is  no  Morrison's  Pill  from  >nth- 
out,  but  a  reawakening  of  thy  own  Self  from  \\'itliin  ; — and,  above 
all,  leave  me  alone  of  thy  *  religions'  and  *  new  religions*  hei*e  and 
elsewhere !  I  am  weary  of  this  sick  croaking  for  a  Momson's-Pill 
religion ;  for  any  and  for  every  such.  I  want  none  such ;  and 
discern  all  such  to  be  impossible.  The  resuscitation  of  old  litur- 
gies fallen  dead ;  much  more,  the  manufacture  of  new  littirgiee 
that  will  never  be  alive :  how  hopeless !  StyUtisms,  eremite  iiuiar 
ticisms  and  fakeerisms ;  spasmodic  agonistic  posture*makings,  and 
narrow,  cramped,  morbid,  if  forever  noble  wrestlings:  all  this  is 
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not  a  thing  desirable  to  me.    It  is  a  thing  the  world  has  done 
once, — ^when  its  beard  was  not  grown  as  now ! 

And  yet  there  is,  at  worst,  one  Liturgy  which  does  remain 
forever  unexceptionable :  that  of  Praying  (as  the  old  Monks  did 
withal)  by  Working.  And  indeed  the  Prayer  which  accomplished 
itself  in  special  chapels  at  stated  hours,  and  went  not  with  a  man, 
rising  up  from  all  his  Work  and  Action,  at  all  moments  sanctify- 
ing tiie  same,— ^what  was  it  ever  good  for  ?  *  Work  is  Worship  :* 
yes,  in  a  highly  considerable  sense, — which,  in  the  present  state 
of  all  *  worship,*  who  is  there  that  can  unfold  !  He  that  under- 
stands it  well,  understands  the  Prophecy  of  the  whole  Future ; 
the  last  Evangel,  which  has  included  all  others.  Its  cathedral  the 
Dome  of  Immensity, — ^hast  thou  seen  it?  coped  with  the  star- 
galaxies  ;  paved  with  the  gi^een  mosaic  of  land  and  ocean ;  and  for 
altar,  verily,  the  Star-throne  of  the  Eternal !  Its  litany  and  psalm- 
ody the  noble  acts,  the  heroic  work  and  suffering,  and  ti*ue  heart- 
utterance  of  all  the  Valiant  of  the  Sons  of  Men.  Its  choir-music 
the  ancient  Winds  and  Oceans,  and  deep-toned,  inarticulate,  but 
most  speaking  voices  of  Destiny  and  Histoiy, — supernal  ever  as 
of  old.     Between  two  great  Silences  : 

'  Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 

GraTos  under  vm  silent.* 

Between  which  two  great  Silences,  do  not,  as  we  said,  all  human 

Noises,  in  the  naturallest  times,  most  preter-naXxirtLWy  march  and 

roU?— 

I  will  insert  this  also,  in  a  lower  strain,  from  Sauerteig's  J?»- 
thetUohe  Springivurzsln.    *  Worship  ?**says  he :  '  Before  tliat  inane 

*  tumult  of  Hearsay  filled  men's  heads,  while  the  world  lay  yet 

*  silent,  and  the  heart  true  and  open,  many  things  were  Worship  ! 

*  To  the  primeval  man  whatsoever  good  came,  descended  on  him 

*  (as,  in  mere  fact,  it  ever  does)  direct  from  God ;  whatsoever  duty 

*  lay  visible  for  him,  this  a  Supreme  God  had  prescribed.    To  the 

*  present  hour  I  ask  thee.  Who  else  ?     For  the  primeval  man,  in 

*  whom  dwelt  Thought,  this  Univei-se  was  all  a  Temple ;  Life 

*  everywhere  a  Worship. 

*  What  Worship,  for  example,  is  there  not  in  mere  Washing ! 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  moral  things  a  man,  in  common  cases, 

*  has  it  in  his  power  to  do.     Strip  thyself,  go  into  the  bath,  or 
'  were  it  into  the  limpid  pool  and  running  brook,  and  there  wash 

and  be  clean ;  thou  wilt  step  out  again  a  purer  and  a  better  man. 

*  This  consciousness  of  perfect  outer  pureness,  that  to  thy  sldn 
'  there  now  adheres  no  foreign  speck  of  imperfection,  how  it  i-ndi- 

*  ates  in  on  thee,  with  cunning  symbolic  influences,  to  thy  veiy 
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*  soul!    Thou  hast  an  increase  of  tendency  towai'ds  all  good  things 
whatsoever.     The  oldest  Eastern  Sages,  ^nth  joy  and  holy  gmti- 

*  tudo,  had  felt  it  so, — and  that  it  was  the  Maker's  gift  and  will. 
'  Wliose  else  m  it  ?    It  remains  a  religious  duty,  from  oldest  times, 

*  in  the  East. — Nor  could  Herr  Professor  Strauss,  when  I  put  the 

*  question,  deny  that  for  us  at  present  it  is  still  such  here  in  the 

*  West !     To  that  dingy  fuliginous  Opemtive,  emerging  from  his 

*  soot-mill,  what  is  the  first  duty  I  will  prescribe,  and  offer  help 

*  towards  ?    That  he  clean  the  skin  of  him.     Can  he  pi-ay,  by  any 

*  ascertained  method  ?  One  knows  not  entirely : — but  with  soap 
'  and  a  sufficiency  of  water,  he  can  wjxsh.  Even  the  dull  English 
'  feel  something  of  this ;  they  have  a  saying,  *'  Cleanliness  is  near 
'  of  kin  to  Godliness  :" — yet  never,  in  any  country,  saw  I  operative 

*  men  worse  washed,  and,  in  a  climate  drenched  with  the  softest 

*  cloud -water,  such  a  scarcity  of  batlis  !' — Alas,  Sauei-teig,  oar 

*  operative  men'  are  at  pi*esent  shoil  even  of  potatoes:  what  *  duty* 
can  you  prescribe  to  them  ! 

Or  let  us  give  a  glance  at  China.  Our  new  friend,  the  Emperor 
there,  is  Pontiff  of  three  hundred  million  men ;  who  do  all  live 
and  work,  these  many  centuries  now ;  authentically  patronised  by 
Heaven  so  far;  and  therefore  must  have  some  'religion'  of  a  kind. 
This  Emperor-Pontiff  has,  in  fact,  a  religious  belief  of  cei-tain  Laws 
of  Heaven  ;  observes,  with  a  religious  rigour,  his  '  three  thousand 
punctualities,'  given  out  by  men  of  insight,  some  sixty  generations 
since,  as  a  legible  transcript  of  the  same, — tlie  Heavens  do  seem 
to  say,  not  totally  an  inconect  one.  He  has  not  much  of  a  ritual, 
this  Pontiff-Emperor;  believes,  it  is  likest,  with  the  old  Monks, 
that  *  Labour  is  Worahip.'  His  most  public  Act  of  Worship,  it 
appears,  is  the  drawing  solemnly  at  a  certain  day,  on  the  green 
bosom  of  ^ur  Mother  Earth,  when  the  Heavens,  after  dead  black 
winter,  have  again  witli  their  venial  radiances  awakened  her,  a 
distinct  red  Furrow  with  the  Plough, — signal  tliat  all  the  Ploughs 
of  China  are  to  begin  ploughing  and  worahiping !  It  is  notable 
enough.  He,  in  sight  of  the  Seen  and  Unseen  Powera,  draws  his 
distinct  red  Fuitow  there ;  saying,  and  praying,  in  mute  symbol- 
ism,  so  man}'  most  eloquent  things  ! 

If  you  ask  this  Pontiff,  "  Wlio  made  him  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  him  and  us  ?"  he  maintains  a  dignified  reserve ;  waves  his  hand 
and  pontiff- eyes  over  the  unfathomable  deep  of  Heaven,  the 
*Tsien,'  the  azure  kingdoms  of  Infinitude;  as  if  asking,  "Is  it 
doubtful  that  we  are  right  wdl  made?  Can  aught  that  is  wrong  be- 
come of  us  ?" — He  and  his  three  hundred  millions  (it  is  their  chief 

*  punctuality')  visit  yearly  the  Tombs  of  their  Fathers ;  each  man 
the  Toinb  of  his  Father  and  his  Mother :  alone  there,  in  silence. 
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with  what  of  *  worship*  or  of  other  thought  there  may  be,  pauses 
solemnly  each  man;  the  dinne.  Skies  all  silent  over  him;  the 
divine  Graves,  and  this  divinest  Grave,  all  silent  under  him ;  tlie 
pulsings  of  his  own  soul,  if  he  have  any  soul,  alone  audible. 
'J'liily  it  may  be  a  kind  of  worship !  Truly,  if  a  man  cannot 
get  some  glimpse  into  the  Eteraities,  looking  through  this  por- 
tal,— through  what  other  need  he  try  it? 

Our  friend  the  PontifF-Emperor  permits  cheerfully,  though  with 
contempt,  all  manner  of  15uddists,  Bon:;cs  Talapoins  and  such 
like,  to  build  brick  Tempies,  on  the  voiuntaiy  principle ;  to  wor- 
ship  with  what  of  chantings,  paper-lanterns  and  tumultuous  bray- 
ings,  pleases  them ;  and  make  night  hideous,  since  they  find  some 
comfort  in  so  doing.  Cheerfully,  though  \vitli  contempt.  He  is 
a  wiser  Pontiff  than  many  persons  think !  He  is  as  yet  the  one 
Chief  Potentate  or  Priest  in  this  Earth  who  has  made  a  distinct 
systematic  attempt  at  what  we  call  the  ultimate  result  of  all  religion, 
*  Practical  Hero-worship  :*  he  does  incessantly,  with  true  anxiety, 
in  such  way  as  he  can,  search  and  sift  (it  would  appear)  his  whole 
enormous  population  for  the  Wisest  bom  among  them ;  by  which 
Wisest,  as  by  born  Kings,  these  three  hundred  million  men  are  go- 
venied.  The  Heavens,  to  a  certain  extent,  do  appear  to  counten- 
ance him.  These  three  hundred  millions  actually  make  porcelain, 
souchong  tea,  with  innumei*able  other  things ;  and  fight,  under 
Heaven's  flag,  against  Necessity; — and  have  fewer  Seven -Yeara 
Wars,  Thirty-Years  Wars,  French -Revolution  Wars,  and  infei*nal 
fightings  with  each  other,  than  certain  millions  elsewhere  have  ! 

Nay,  in  our  poor  distracted  Europe  itself,  in  tliese  newest 
times,  have  there  not  religious  voices  risen, — with  a  religion  new 
and  yet  the  oldest ;  entirely  indisputable  to  all  hearts  of  men  ? 
Some  I  do  know,  who  did  not  call  or  think  themselves  *  Prophets,' 
far  enough  from  that;  but  who  were,  in  very  truth,  melodious 
Voices  from  tlie  etenial  Heart  of  Nature  once  again ;  souls  for- 
ever venerable  to  all  that  have  a  soul.  A  French  Revolution  is 
one  phenomenon ;  as  complement  and  spiritual  exponent  thereof, 
a  Poet  Goethe  and  Gennan  Literature  is  to  me  another.  The  old 
Secular  or  Practical  World,  so  to  speak,  having  gone  up  in  fire,  is 
not  here  the  prophecy  and  dawn  of  a  new  Spiritual  World,  parent 
of  far  nobler,  wider,  new  Practical  Worlds?  A  Life  of  Antique 
devoutness,  Antique  veracity  and  heroism,  has  again  become  pos- 
sible, is  again  teen  actual  there,  for  the  most  modem  man.  A 
phenomenon,  as  quiet  as  it  is,  comparable  for  greatness  to  no 
other !  *  The  gi*eat  event  for  the  world  is,  now  as  always,  the 
an*ival  in  it  of  a  new  Wise  Man.'     Touches  there  are,  be  the 
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Heavens  ever  thanked,  of  new  Sphere-melody ;  audible  once  mor#, 
in  the  infinite  jargoning  discords  and  poor  scrannel-pipings  of  the 
tiling  called  Literature ; — ^priceless  there,  as  the  voice  of  new  Hea- 
venly Psalms !  Literature,  like  the  old  Prayer-Collections  of  the 
fii'st  centuiies,  were  it  *well  selected  from  and  burnt/  contaiua 
precious  things.  For  Literature,  with  all  its  printing-presses, 
puffing -engines  and  shoreless  deafening  triviality,  is  yet  '  Uic 
Thought  of  Thinking  Souls/  A  sacred  'religion,'  if  you  like  the 
name,  does  live  in  the  heait  of  that  strange  froth-ocean,  not  wholly 
froth,  which  we  call  Literature ;  and  will  more  and  more  disclgse 
itself  tlierefrom; — not  now  as  scorching  Fire:  the  red  smoky 
scorching  Fire  has  purified  itself  into  white  sunny  Light.  Is  not 
Light  grander  than  Fke  ?  It  is  the  same  element  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

My  ingenuous  readers,  we  will  march  out  of  this  Third  Book 
with  a  rhythmic  word  of  Goethe's  on  our  lips ;  a  word  which  per- 
haps has  already  sung  itself,  in  dark  hours  and  in  bright,  through 
many  a  heart.  To  me,  finding  it  devout  yet  wholly  credible  apid 
veritable,  full  of  piety  yet  free  of  cant ;  to  me,  joyfully  finding  much 
in  it,  and  joyfully  missing  so  much  in  it,  this  little  snatch  of  mu- 
sic, by  the  greatest  German  Man,  sounds  like  a  stanza  in  the  gi*and 
Road-Song  and  Marohing-Song  of  our  great  Teiitonio  Kindred,  wend- 
ing, wending,  valiant  and  victorious,  through  the  imdiscovorcd 
Deeps  of  Time !     He  calls  it  Mason-Lodge, — not  Psalm  or  Hymn  * 

The  Mason's  ways  are 
A  type  of  Existence. 
And  his  persistence 
Is  as  the  days  are 
Of  men  in  this  world. 

The  Future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Kaitght  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us,— onward. 

A.nd  solemn  before  ua. 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal, 
Goal  of  all  mortal : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us  silent. 

While  earnest  thou  gazest, 
T^omes  boding  of  terror. 
Comes  phantasm  and  errorj 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgfiving. 
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Our  Epic  having  no^y  become  TooU  and  the  Man,  it  is  more 
tlian  usually  impossible  to  prophesy  the  Future.  The  boimdless 
Future  does  lie  there,  predestined,  nay  ah-eady  extant  though  un 
seen ;  hiding,  in  its  Continents  of  Dai-kness, '  gladness  and  sor- 
row :'  but  the  supremest  intelligence  of  man  cannot  prefigui'O 
much  of  it ; — ^the  united  intelligence  and  eftbi-t  of  All  Men  in  all 
coming  generations,  this  alone  will  gi-adually  pi-efigure  it,  and 
figure  and  form  it  into  a  seen  fact !  Sti-aining  our  eyes  hitherto, 
the  utmost  effort  of  intelligence  sheds  but  some  most  glimmering 
dawn,  a  little  way  into  its  dark  enormous  Deeps :  only  huge  out- 
lines loom  imcertain  on  the  sight ;  and  the  ray  of  prophecy,  at  a 
short  distance,  expires.  But  may  we  not  say,  here  as  always.  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof!  To  shape  the  whole  Future 
is  not  our  problem ;  but  only  to  shape  faithfull}'  a  small  pai't  of  it, 
according  to  rules  ah*eady  known.  It  is  perhaps  possible  for 
each  of  us,  who  will  with  due  earnestness  inquire,  to  ascei-tain 
deai'ly  what  he,  for  his  own  part,  ought  to  do :  this  let  him,  with 
true  heart,  do,  and  continue  doing.  The  general  issue  will,  as  it 
has  always  done,  rest  well  with  a  Higher  Intelligence  than  oui*s. 

One  grand  *  outline,*  or  even  two,  many  earnest  readei-s  may 
perhaps,  at  this  stage  of  the  business,  be  able  to  prefigure  for 
themselves, — ^and  di*aw  some  guidance  from.  One  prediction,  or 
even  two,  are  ali-eady  possible.  For  the  Life-tree  Igditujil,  in  all 
its  new  developments,  is  the  selfsame  world-old  Life-tree :  having 
found  an  element  or  elements  there,  running  from  the  very  roots 
of  it  in  HeWs  Realms,  in  the  Well  of  Mimer  and  of  the  Three 
Nomas  or  Times,  up  to  this  present  hour  of  it  in  our  own  heails, 
we  conclude  that  such  will  have  to  continue.  A  man  has,  in  his 
own  soul,  an  Eternal ;  can  read  something  of  the  Eternal  there,  if 
he  Mill  look !  He  already  knows  what  will  continue ;  what  can- 
not, by  any  means  or  appliance  whatsoever,  be  made  to  continue ! 

One  wide  and  widest  *  outline*  ought  really,  in  all  ways,  to  be 
becoming  clear  to  us ;  this  namely :  That  a  *  Splendoui*  of  God,' 
in  one  form  or  other,  will  have  to  unfold  itself  from  the  heart  of 
these  om*  Industiial  Ages  too ;  or  they  will  never  get  themselves 
•  organised ;'  but  continue  chaotic,  distressed,  distracted  evermore, 
and  have  to  perish  in  frantic  suicidal  dissolution.  A  second  *  out- 
line* or  prophecy,  naiTower,  but  also  wide  enough,  seems  not  less 
cei-tain :  That  there  will  again  he  a  King  in  Israel ;  a  system  of 
Order  and  Goveiiiment ;  and  eveiy  man  shall,  in  some  measure.. 
see  himself  constrained  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  King's 
eyes.  This  too  we  may  call  a  sure  element  of  the  Future ;  for 
this  too  is  of  the  Eternal ; — ^this  too  is  of  the  Present,  though  hid- 
den from  most;  and  without  it  no  fibre  of  the  Past  ever  was.    Aa 
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actual  new  Sovereignty,  Industrial  Aristocracy,  real  not  imaginaiy 
Aristocracy,  is  indispensable  and  indubitable  for  us. 

But  what  an  Aristocracy ;  on  what  new,  far  more  complex  and 
cunningly  devised  conditions  than  that  old  Feudal  fighting  one ! 
For  wo  are  to  bethink  us  that  the  Epic  verily  is  not  Arms  and  the 
Man,  but  Tools  and  the  Man, — an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  Epic. 
And  again  we  are  to  bethink  us  that  men  cannot  now  be  bound  to 
men  by  brass-collars, — not  at  all:  that  this  bi-ass-coUar  method,  in 
all  figures  of  it,  has  vanished  out  of  Europe  forevermore !  Huge 
Democi-acy,  walking  the  streets  everywhere  in  its  Sack  Coat,  has 
asserted  so  much ;  irrevocably,  brooking  no  reply !  True  enough, 
man  is  forever  the  *  bom  thrall'  of  certain  men,  bom  master  of  cer- 
tain other  men,  bom  equal  of  ceiiain  others,  let  him  acknowledge 
the  fact  or  not.  It  is  unblessed  for  him  when  he  cannot  acknow- 
ledge this  &ct ;  he  is  in  the  chaotic  state,  ready  to  perish,  tiU  he 
do  get  the  fact  acknowledged.  But  no  man  is,  or  can  henceforth 
be,  the  brass-collar  thrall  of  any  man ;  you  will  have  to  bind  him 
by  other,  far  nobler  and  cunninger  methods.  Once  for  all,  he  is 
to  bo  loose  of  the  brass-collar,  to  have  a  scope  as  wide  as  his  facul- 
ties now  are : — ^will  he  not  be  all  the  usefullcr  to  you,  in  that  new 
state  ?  Let  him  go  abroad  as  a  tmsted  one,  as  a  free  one ;  and 
return  homo  to  you  with  rich  earnings  at  night!  Guiih  could 
only  tend  pigs ;  this  one  will  build  cities,  conquer  waste  worlds. 
— How,  in  conjunction  with  inevitable  Democracy,  indispensable 
Sovereignty  is  to  exist :  certainly  it  is  the  hugest  question  ever 
heretofore  propounded  to  Mankind !  The  solution  of  which  is 
work  for  long  years  and  centuries.  Yeai's  and  centuries,  of  one 
knows  not  what  complexion ; — ^blessed  or  unblessed,  according  as 
they  shall,  with  earnest  valiant  effort,  make  progress  therein,  or, 
in  slothful  unveracity  and  dilettantism,  only  talk  of  making  pi-o- 
gress.  For  either  progress  therein,  or  swift  and  ever  swifter  pro- 
gress towards  dissolution,  is  henceforth  a  necessity. 

It  is  of  importance  tliat  this  grand  reformation  were  begun  ; 
that  Corn-Law  Debatings  and  other  jargon,  little  less  than  deli- 
rious in  such  a  time,  had  fled  far  away,  and  left  us  room  to  begin ! 
For  the  evil  has  grown  practical,  extremely  conspicuous ;  if  it  be 
not  seen  and  provided  for,  the  blindest  fool  will  have  to  feel  it  ere 
long.  There  is  much  that  can  wait;  but  there  is  something  also 
that  cannot  wait  With  millions  of  eager  Working  Men  impri- 
soned in  <  Impossibility'  and  Poor-Law  Bastilles,  it  is  time  that 
some  means  of  dealing  with  them  were  tiying  to  become  '  possi- 
ble !*  Of  the  Government  of  England,  of  all  articulate-speaking 
functionaries,  real  and  imaginaiy  Aristocracies,  of  me  and  of  theci 
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To  predict  the  Future,  to  manage  the  Present,  would  not  be  sti 
impossible,  had  not  the  Past  been  so  sacnlegiously  mishandled; 
e£ElEiced,  and  what  is  worse,  defaced !  The  Past  cannot  be  seen ; 
the  Past,  looked  at  through  the  medium  of '  Philosophical  History' 
in  tliese  times,  cannot  even  be  not  seen :  it  is  misseen;  affiimed  to 
have  existed, — and  to  have  b«en  a  godless  Impossibility.  Your 
Norman  Conquerors,  true  ]*oyal  sonh,  crowned  kings  as  such,  wei*e 
vulturous  intitional  tyrants :  your  Becket  was  a  noisy  egoist  and 
hypocrite;  getting  his  bi-ains  spilt  on  the  floor  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  to  secure  the  main  chance, — somewhat  uncertain  how ' 
•  Policy,  Fanaticism  ;*  or  say  *  Enthusiasm,*  even  *  honest  Enthu 
siasm,* — ^ah  yes,  of  course  : 

'  The  Dog,  to  gain  his  private  ends, 
Went  mad,  and  bit  the  Man  !* — 

For  in  tnith,  the  eye  sees  in  all  things  *  what  it  brought  witli 
it  the  means  of  seeing/  A  godless  century,  looking  back  on  cen- 
turies that  were  godly,  produces  povti*aitures  more  miraculous 
than  any  other.  All  was  inane  discord  in  the  Past ;  brute  Force 
bore  rale  evei^where ;  Stupidity,  savage  Unreason,  fitter  for  Bed- 
lam than  for  a  human  World  !  Whereby  indeed  it  becomes  suf- 
ficiently natural  that  the  like  qualities,  in  new  sleeker  habiliments, 
should  continue  in  our  time  to  i-ule.  Millions  enchanted  in  Bas- 
tille Workhouses;  Irish  Widows  proving  their  relationship  by 
typhus-fever:  what  would  you  have?  It  was  ever  so,  or  worse. 
Man's  Histoxy,  was  it  not  always  even  this :  The  cookciy  and  eat- 
ing up  of  imbecile  Dupedom  by  successful  Quackhood ;  Uie  battle, 
with  vaiious  weapons,  of  vulturous  Quack  and  Tyrant  against 
vulturous  Tyrant  and  Quack?     No  God  was  in  the  Past  Time; 
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nothing  but  Mechauisms  and  Chaotic  Brute-gods : — ^how  shall  the 
poor  •  Philosophic  Historian,'  to  whom  his  own  century  is  all  god- 
less, see  any  God  in  other  centuries  ? 

Men  believe  in  Bibles,  and  disbelieve  in  them:  but  of  all  Bibles 
the  frightfullest  to  disbelieve  in  is  this  *  Bible  of  Universal  History.' 
This  is  the  Eternal  Bible  and  God's-Book,  '  which  every  born  man,* 
till  once  tlie  soul  and  eyesight  are  extinguished  in  him,  '  can  and 
must,  with  his  own  eyes,  see  the  God's-Finger  writing  !'  To  dis- 
credit this,  is  an  infidelity  like  no  other.  Such  infidelity  you  would 
punish,  if  not  by  fire  and  faggot,  which  ai-e  difficult  to  manage  in 
our  times,  yet  by  tlie  most  peremptoiy  order,  To  hold  its  peace 
till  it  got  something  A\dser  to  say.  AVhy  should  the  blessed  Silence 
be  broken  into  noises,  to  conmiunicate  only  the  like  of  this  ?  Ii 
the  Past  have  no  God's-Reason  in  it,  nothinfj  but  Devil'sUnrea- 
son,  let  tlie  Past  be  eternally  forgotten :  mention  it  nc  more ; — we 
whose  ancestors  were  all  hanged,  why  should  we  talk  of  ropes ! 

It  is,  in  brief,  hot  true  that  men  ever  lived  by  Delirium,  Hy- 
pocrisy, injustice,-  or  any  foim  of  Unreason,  since  they  came  to 
inhabit  this  Planet.  It  is  not  true  that  they  ever  did,  or  ever  will, 
live  except  by  the  revei-se  of  these.  Men  will  again  be  taught  this. 
Their  acted  Histoiy  will  then  again  be  a  Heroism ;  their  written 
History,  what  it  once  was,  an  Epic.  Nay,  forever  it  is  either  such, 
or  else  it  virtually  is — Nothing.  Were  it  written  in  a  thousand 
volumes,  the  Unheroic  of  such  volumes  hastens  incessantly  to  be 
forgotten;  the  net  content  of  an  Alexandrian  Libi-aiy  of  Unheroics 
is,  and  will  ultimately  show  itself  to  be,  zero.  What  man  is  inter- 
ested to  remember  it ;  have  not  all  men,  at  all  times,,  the  liveli(»st 
interest  to  forget  it? — *  Bevelations,'  if  not  celestial,  then  infenial, 
will  teach  us  that  God  is;  we  shall,  then,  if  needful,  discern  with- 
out difficulty  that  He  has  always  been !  The  Drj'asdust  Philo- 
sojihisms  and  enlightened  Scepticisms  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
historical  and  other,  ^yill  have  to  sun'ive  for  a  while  with  the  Phy- 
siologists, as  a  meniomble  Nightmare -DreanL  All  this  haggard 
epocli,  with  its  giiastly  Doctiines,  and  deatli*8-head  Philosophic* 
*  teaching  by  example*  or  othenvise,  yviU,  one  day  have  become, 
what  to  our  Moslem  Mends  their  godless  ages  ai*e,  *  the  Period  of 
Ignorance.' 

If  the  com-ulsive  stiniggles  ofthe  last  Half-Century  have  taught 
I>oor  struggling  compulsed  Europe  any  tiiith,  it  may  pei-hai^s  l^e 
this  as  the  essence  of  innumei*able  others :  Tl^at  Europe  requires 
ft  rfcal  Aristocracy,  a  real  Priesthood,  or  it  cannot  continue  to 
bxist.  Hug<2  French  Revolutions,  Napoleonisms,  then  Bourbon^ 
isms  with  their  corollaiy  of  Throe  D^ys,  finishing  in  voiy  ilnfiuHl 
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r«oui8-P]iilipi)iifnis :  all  this  ought  to  be  didactic !  All  tliis  may 
have  taught  us,  That  False  Aristoci*acies  are  insupportable ;  that 
No-Aristocracies,  Liberty-and-Equalities  are  impossible  ;  that  Time 
Aristocracies  ai'e  at  oiice  indispensable  and  not  easil}'  attained. 

Aristocracy  and  Priesthood,  a  Governing  Class  and  a  Teaching 
Class :  tliese  two,  sometimes  s'epaiute,  and  endeavouring  to  har- 
monise themselves,  sometimes  conjoined  as  one,  and  the  King  a 
PontiflF-King  : — there  did  no  Societj'  exist  without  these  two  vital 
elements,  there  will  none  exist.  It  lies  in  tlie  very  nature  of  man : 
you  will  visit  no  remotest  village  in  the  most  republican  country 
of  the  world,  where  virtually  or  actually  you  do  not  find  these  two 
powers  at  work.  Man,  little  as  he  may  suppose  it,  is  necessitated 
to  obey  superiors.  He  is  a  social  being  in  Wrtue  of  this  need 
eity ;  nay  he  could  not  be  gi'egarious  otherwise.  He  obeys  tliost 
whom  he  esteems  better  than  himself,  wiser,  braver ;  and  will  for- 
ever obey  such ;  and  even  be  ready  and  delighted  to  do  it. 

The  Wiser,  Braver:  tliese,  a  Viilual  Aristoci-acy  everywhere 
and  eveiywhen,  do  in  all  Societies  that  reach  any  ailiculate  shape, 
develop  themselves  into  a  ruling  class,  an  Actual  Aiistoci-acy,  with 
settled  modes  of  operating,  what  are  called  laws  and  even  privats- 
lawt  or  privileges,  and  so  forth  ;  very  notable  to  look  upon  in  this 
world. — ^Aiistoci-acy  and  Priesthood,  we  say,  are  sometimes  united. 
For  indeed  the  Wiser  and  the  Braver  are  properly  but  one  class ; 
no  wise  man  but  needed  first  of  all  to  be  a  bmve  man,  or  he  never 
had  been  wise.  The  noble  Priest  was  always  a  noble  ArUtos  to 
begin  with,  and  something  more  to  end  'with.  Your  Luthei*.  your 
Knox,  your  Anselm,  Becket,  Abbot  Samson,  Samuel  Johnson,  if 
they  had  not  been  bmve  enough,  by  what  possibility  could  they 
over  have  been  wise  ? — If,  from  accident  or  forethought,  this  3'our 
Actual  Aristocmcy  have  got  discriminated,  into  Two  Classes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Priest  Class  is  the  more  dignified ;  su- 
preme over  the  other,  as  governing  head  is  over  active  hand.  And 
yet  in  practice  again,  it  is  likeliest  the  reverse  will  be  found  ar- 
tanged ; — a  sign  that  the  an-angement  is  already  vitiated  ;  that  a 
split  is  inti'oduced  into  it,  which  will  widen  and  widen  till  the 
whole  be  rent  asunder. 

In  England,  in  Europe  generally,  we  may  say  that  these  two 
VirtuaJities  have  unfolded  themselves  into  Actualities,  in  by  fai 
tie  noblest  and  richest  manner  any  region  of  the  world  ever  saw. 
A  8t)iritual  Guideship,  a  i)i'aotical  Governorship,  fi-uit  of  the  giund 
conscious  endeavoura,  say  rather  of  the  immeasurable  unconscious 
iristincts  and  necessities  of  men,  have  established  themselves;  vciy 
iHrange  to  behold.  Evciywhere,  while  so  much  has  been  forgotten, 
ytni  find  the  King's  Palace,  and  the  Vicoking's  Castle,  Mansion, 
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Mauorbouse;  till  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  from  sea  to  sea 
but  has  both  its  King  and  Viceking,  long  due  seiies  of  Vicekiugs, 
its  Squire,  Earl,  Duke  or  whatever  the  title  of  him, — to  whom  you 
have  given  the  land  that  he  may  govern  you  in  it. 

More  touching  still,  there  is  not  a  hamlet  where  poor  peasants 
congregate,  but  by  one  means  and  another  a  Church-Apparatus 
has  been  got  together, — ^i*oofed  edifice,  with  revenues  and  belfries ; 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  with  Books  and  Methods :  possibility,  in 
short,  and  sUict  prescription.  That  a  man  stand  there  and  speak 
of  spiritual  things  to  men.  It  is  beautiful ; — even  in  its  great 
obscuration  and  decadence,  it  is  among  the  beautifuUest,  most 
touching  objects  one  sees  on  the  Earth.  This  Speaking  Man  has 
indeed,  in  these  times,  wandered  terribly  from  the  point;  has 
alas,  as  it  were  totally  lost  sight  of  the  point :  yet,  at  bottom, 
whom  have  we  to  compare  with  him  ?  Of  all  public  functionaries 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  Industi*}'  of  Modern  Europe,  is  there 
one  woi-thier  of  the  boaixl  he  has  ?  A  man  even  professing,  and 
never  so  languidly  making  still  some  endeavour,  to  save  the  souls 
of  men :  contmst  him  with  a  man  professing  to  do  little  but  shoot 
the  partridges  of  men !  I  wish  he  could  find  the  point  again,  this 
Speaking  One ;  and  stick  to  it  mth  tenacity,  with  deadly  energy ; 
for  thei*e  is  need  of  him  yet!  The  Speaking  Function,  this  of 
Truth  coming  to  us  ^rith  a  living  voice,  nay  in  a  living  shape, 
and  as  a  concrete  practical  exemplai* :  tliis,  with  all  our  Writing 
and  Printing  Functions,  has  a  perennial  place.  Could  he  but 
find  the  point  again, — take  the  old  spectacles  off  his  nose,  and 
looking  up  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him,  what  the  real 
Satanas,  and  soul-devouring,  world-devouring  Deuil,  now  is  !  Ori- 
ginal Sin  and  such  like  are  bad  enough,  I  doubt  not:  but  dis- 
tilled Gin,  dark  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  dai-k  Cora-Law,  Bastille 
and  Company,  what  are  they !  Will  he  discover  our  new  real 
Satan,  whom  he  has  to  fight;  or  go  on  droning  through  his  old 
nose-spectacles  about  old  extinct  Satans ;  and  never  see  the  real 
one,  till  he  fid  him  at  his  own  throat  and  ours  ?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion, for  the  world !    Let  us  not  intermeddle  with  it  here. 

Son*owful,  phantasmal  as  this  same  Double  Aristocracy  of 
Teachers  and  Governors  now  looks,  it  is  worth  all  men*s  while  to 
know  that  the  purport  of  it  is  and  remains  noble  and  most  real. 
Diyaadust,  looking  merely  at  the  surface,  is  greatly  in  error  as  to 
those  ancient  Kings.  William  Conqueror,  William  Rufus  or  Red* 
beai'd,  Stephen  Curthose  himself,  much  more  Henry  Beauolero 
and  our  brave  Plantagenet  Heniy :  the  life  of  these  men  was  not  a 
vultiu*ou6  Fighting ;  it  was  a  valorous  Governing, — to  which  occar 
f  ionally  Fighting  did,  and  alas  must  yet,  though  fieir  seldomer  now. 
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superadd  itself  as  an  accident,  a  distressing  impedimental  adjunct 
The  fighting  too  was  indispensable,  for  ascertaining  who  had  the 
might  over  whom,  the  right  over  whom.  By  much  hard  fighting, 
as  we  once  said,  *  the  unrealities,  beaten  into  dust,  fiew  gradually 
off;'  and  left  the  plain  reaUty  and  fact,  *'  Thou  stronger  Uian  I ; 
thou  wiser  than  I;  thou  king,  and  subject  I,"  in  a  somowlui 
clearer  condition. 

Truly  wo  cannot  enough  admire,  in  those  Abbot-Samson  an 
William-Conqueror  times,  the  arrangement  they  had  made  of  theif 
Governing  Glasses.  Highly  interesting  to  observe  how  the  sin? 
cere  insight,  on  their  part,  into  what  did,  of  primary  necessity,  be- 
hove to  be  accomplished,  had  led  them  to  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  to  get  it  accomplished !  No  ima- 
ginaiy  Aristocracy  would  serve  their  turn ;  and  accordingly  tliey 
attained  a  real  one.  The  Bravest  men,  who,  it  is  ever  to  be  1*0- 
peated  and  remembered,  are  also  on  the  whole  the  Wisest,  Strong- 
est, everyway  Best,  had  here,  with  a  respectable  degree  of  accu- 
racy, been  got  selected ;  seated  each  on  his  piece  of  territory, 
whi<ih  was  lent  him,  then  gradually  given  him,  tliat  he  might  go- 
vern it.  These  Vicekings,  each  on  his  poilion  of  tlie  common  soil 
of  England,  wit6  a  Head  King  over  all,  were  a  *  Virtuality  peifected 
into  an  Actuality'  really  to  an  astonishing  extent. 

For  those  were  rugged  stalwart  ages ;  full  of  earnestness,  of  a 
rude  God*s-truth : — nay,  at  any  rate,  their  quilting  was  so  unspeak- 
ably thinner  than  ours ;  Fact  came  swiftly  on  them,  if  at  any  time 
they  had  yielded  to  Phantasm  !  *  The  Knaves  and  Dastai*ds*  had 
to  bo  '  aiTCsted'  in  some  measure ;  or  the  world,  almost  within 
year  and  day,  found  that  it  could  not  live.  The  Knaves  and 
Dastards  accordingly  were  got  airested.  Dastards  upon  the  veiy 
tlu'one  had  to  be  got  an-ested,  and  taken  off  the  throne, — by  such 
methods  as  there  were;  by  the  roughest  method,  if  there  chanced 
to  be  no  smoother  one !  Doubtless  tliere  was  much  harshness  of 
operation,  much  severity ;  as  indeed  government  and  siu'gery  are 
often  somewhat  severe.  Guiih  born  thrall  of  Cedric,  it  is  like, 
got  cuffs  as  often  as  pork-paiings,  if  he  misdemeaned  himself; 
but  Gurth  did  belong  to  Cedric :  no  human  creature  then  went 
about  connected  with  nobody ;  left  to  go  his  ways  into  Bastilles 
or  worse,  under  Laissez-faire ;  reduced  to  prove  his  relationship 
by  dying  of  typhus-fever ! — Days  come  when  there  is  no  King  in 
Israel,  but  eveiy  man  is  his  own  king,  doing  that  which  is  right 
in  liis  own  eyes ; — and  tarban*els  are  burnt  to  *  Libei-ty,*  *  Ten- 
pound  Franchise'  and  the  like,  with  consideiuble  effect  in  various 
ways ! — 

That  Feudal  Aristocracy,  I  say,  was  no  imaginary  one.    To  a 
s  s 
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respectable  degree,  its  Jcwls,  what  we  now  call  Earls,  were  Strong 
Ones  in  fact  as  well  as  etymology;  its  Dukes  Leaders;  its  Lords 
Lawwards,  They  did  all  the  Soldiering  and  Police  of  the  country, 
all  the  Judging,  Law-making,  even  the  Church-lixtcnsion ;  what- 
soever in  the  way  of  Governing,  of  Guiding  and  Protecting  could 
be  done.  It  was  a  Land  Ai'istocracy ;  it  managed  the  Governing 
of  this  English  People,  and  had  the  reaping  of  tlie  Soil  of  Eng- 
land in  return.  It  is,  in  many  senses,  the  Law  of  Nature,  this 
same  LaAv  of  Feudalism ; — ^no  right  Aristoci-acy  but  a  Land  one ! 
The  cmious  ai-e  invited  to  meditate  upon  it  in  these  days.  Sol- 
diering, Police  and  Judging,  Church-Extension,  nay  real  Govern- 
ment and  Guidance,  all  this  was  actually  done  by  the  Holdera  of 
tlie  Land  in  return  for  tlieir  Land.  How  much  of  it  is  now  done 
by  them ;  done  by  anybody  ?  Good  Heavens,  "  Laissez-faire,  Do 
ye  nothing,  eat  3'our  wages  and  sleep,"  is  eveiywhere  the  pas- 
sionate half-wise  ciy  of  this  time ;  and  they  will  not  so  much  as 
do  nothing,  but  must  do  mero  Corn-Laws !  We  raise  Fift^'-two 
millions,  from  tlie  general  mass  of  us,  to  get  our  Goveming  done, 
—or,  alas,  to  get  ourselves  persuaded  that  it  is  done  :  and  the 
'  peculiar  burden  of  the  Land'  is  to  pay,  not  all  this,  but  to  pay 
as  I  learn,  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  aJl  this.  Our  first  Chartist 
Parliament,  or  Oliver  BedivivuSy  you  would  say,  will  know  where 
to  lay  the  new  taxes  of  England ! — Or,  alas,  taxes  ?  If  we  made 
the  Holdei-s  of  the  Ijand  pay  eveiy  shilling  still  of  the  expense  of 
Goveming  the  Land,  what  were  all  that?  The  Land,  by  mere 
hired  Governors,  cannot  be  got  governed.  You  cannot  hire  men 
to  govern  the  Land  :  it  is  by  a  mission  not  contmcted  for  in  tlie 
Stock-Exchange,  but  felt  in  their  own  heai*ts  as  coming  out  of 
Heaven,  that  men  can  govei*n  a  Land.  The  mission  of  a  Land 
Aristocracy  is  a  sacred  one,  in  both  the  senses  of  that  old  word. 
The  footing  it  stands  on,  at  present,  might  give  rise  to  thoughts 
otlier  than  of  Corn-Laws  ! — 

But  truly  a  *  Splendour  of  God,*  as  in  William  Conqueror's 
rough  oath,  did  dwell  in  those  old  rude  veracious  ages ;  did  in- 
foi*m,  more  and  more,  vriih  a  heavenly  nobleness,  all  departments 
of  their  work  and  life.  Phantasms  could  not  yet  walk  abroad  in 
mere  Cloth  Tailorage ;  they  were  at  least  Phantasms  *  on  the  rim 
of  the  horizon,' pencilled  there  by  an  eternal  Light-beam  from 
within.  A  most  *  practical'  Hero-woi-ship  went  on,  unconsciously 
or  half-consciously,  eveiywhere.  A  Monk  Samson,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  shillings  in  his  pocket,  could,  without  ballot-box, 
be  made  a  Viceking  of,  being  seen  to  be  worthy.  The  dificrence 
between  a  good  man  and  a  bad  man  was  as  yet  felt  to  be,  what 
it  forever  is,  an  immeasurable  one.     Who  durst  have  elected 
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R  Pandams  Dogdi-auglit,  in  those  days,  to  any  oflSce,  Cai'lton 
Club,  Senatoi-shix),  or  place  whatsoever  ?  It  was  felt  that  the  ai-ch 
Satiinas  and  no  other  had  a  clear  light  of  property  in  Pandarus ; 
that  it  were  better  for  j'ou  to  have  no  hand  in  Pandarus,  to  keep 
out  of  Pandai'us  his  neighbourhood  !  Which  is,  to  this  hour,  tlie 
mere  fact;  though  for  the  present,  alas,  the  forgotten  fact.  I 
think  they  were  comparatively  blessed  times  those,  in  then*  way  ! 
'  Violence,*  *  war,*  •  disorder  :*  well,  what  is  war,  and  death  itself,  to 
such  a  pei-petual  Ufe-in-death,  and  *  ijeace,  peace  where  there  is 
no  peace !'  Unless  some  Hero-worship,  in  its  new  appropriate 
fonn,  can  return,  this  world  does  not  promise  to  be  very  habitable 
]ong. 

Old  Anselm,  exiled  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  one  of  the  pnr- 
cst-minded  *  men  of  genius,*  was  travelling  to  make  his  appeal  to 
Bome  against  King  Kufus, — a  man  of  rough  ways,  in  whom  the 
•  inner  Lightbeam*  shone  very  fitfully.  It  is  beautiful  to  read,  in 
Monk  Eadmer,  how  the  Continental  populations  welcomed  and 
venerated  this  Anselm,  as  no  French  population  now  venerates 
Jean^Tacques  or  giant-killing  Voltaire ;  as  not  even  an  Ameiican 
population  now  venei-ates  a  Schniispel  the  distinguished  Novelist! 
They  had,  by  phantasy  and  tme  insight,  the  intensest  conviction 
that  a  God's  Blessing  dwelt  in  this  Anselm, — as  is  my  conviction 
too.  They  crowded  round,  with  bent  knees  and  enkindled  hearts, 
to  receive  his  blessing,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  see  the  light  of  his 
face.  My  blessings  on  them  and  on  him ! — But  the  notablest  was 
a  certain  necessitous  or  covetous  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  straitened 
circumstances  we  shall  hope, — who  reflected  that  in  all  Ukelihood 
this  English  Archbishop,  going  towards  Kome  to  appeal,  must 
have  taken  store  of  cash  mth  him  to  bribe  the  Cardinals.  Where- 
fore he  of  Burgundy,  for  his  part,  decided  to  lie  in  wait  and  rob 
him.  '  In  an  open  space  of  a  wood,*  some  *  wood'  then  green  and 
growing,  eight  centuries  ago,  in  Burgundian  Land, — this  fierce 
Duke,  with  fierce  steel  followers,  shaggy,  savage,  as  the  Russian 
bear,  dashes  out  on  the  weak  old  Anselm;  who  is  riding  along 
there,  on  his  small  quiet-going  pony ;  escorted  only  by  Eadmer 
and  another  poor  Monk  on  ponies ;  and,  except  small  modicum 
of  roadmoney,  not  a  gold  coin  in  his  possession.  The  steelclad 
Russian  bear  emerges,  glaring :  the  old  white-bearded  man  starts 
not, — paces  on  unmoved,  looking  into  him  with  those  clear  old 
wumest  eyes,  with  that  venerable  son'owful  time-worn  face ;  of 
whom  no  man  or  thing  need  be  afraid,  and  who  also  is  afraid  of 
no  created  man  or  thing.  The  fire-eyes  of  his  Burgundian  Grace 
meet  these  clear  eye-glances,  convey  them  swift  to  his  heart :  he 
bethinks  him  that  probably  this  feeble,  fearless,  hoaiy  Figure  haa 
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in  it  something  of  tho  Most  High  God  ;  that  probably  he  shall  be 
damned  if  he  meddle  with  it, — that,  on  the  whole,  he  had  better 
not.  He  plunges,  the  rough  savage,  from  his  war-horse,  down 
to  his  knees ;  embraces  the  feet  of  old  Anselm :  he  too  begs  his 
blessing ;  orders  men  to  escort  him,  guard  him  from  being  robbed, 
and  under  dread  penalties  see  him  safe  on  his  way.  Per  os  Dei,  as 
his  Msyesf^  was  wont  to  ejaculate ! 

Neither  is  this  quan*el  of  Rufiis  and  Anselm,  of  Henry  and 
Becket,  uninstructive  to  us.  It  was,  at  bottom,  a  great  quarrel. 
For,  admitting  that  Anselm  was  full  of  divine  blessing,  he  by  no 
means  included  in  him  all  forms  of  divine  blessing : — there  were 
far  other  forms  withal,  which  he  little  dreamed  of;  and  William 
Redbeard  was  unconsciously  the  representative  and  spokesman  of 
these.  In  truth,  could  your  divine  Anselm,  your  divine  Pope 
Gregoi-y  have  had  their  way,  the  results  had  been  very  notable. 
Our  Western  World  had  all  become  a  European  Thibet,  with  one 
Grand  Lama  sitting  at  Borne ;  our  one  honourable  business  that  of 
singing  mass,  all  day  and  all  night.  Which  would  not  in  the  least 
have  suited  us !     The  Supreme  Powers  willed  it  not  so. 

It  was  as  if  King  Redbeai'd  unconsciously,  addressing  Anselm, 
Becket  and  the  others,  had  said  :  **  Right  Reverend,  your  Theory 
of  the  Universe  is  indisputable  by  man  or  devil.  To  the  core  of 
our  heart  we  feel  that  this  divine  thing,  which  you  call  Mother 
Church,  does  till  the  whole  world  hitherto  known,  and  is  and  shall 
be  all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desire.  And  yet — and  yet — Behold, 
though  it  is  an  unspoken  secret,  the  world  is  wider  than  any  of  us 
think,  Right  Reverend !  Behold,  tliere  are  yet  other  immeasur- 
able Sacrednesses  in  this  that  you  call  Heathenism,  Secularity ! 
On  the  whole  I,  in  an  obscure  but  most  rooted  manner,  feel  that 
I  cejinot  comply  with  j'ou.  Western  Thibet  and  pei-petual  mass- 
ohanting, — ^No.  I  am,  so  to  speak,  in  the  family-way ;  with  child, 
of  I  know  not  what, — certainly  of  something  far  different  from 
this !  I  have — Per  os  Dei,  I  have  Manchester  Cotton-ti-ades,  Brom- 
wicham  Iron-trades,  American  Commonwealths,  Indian  Empires, 
Steam  Mechanisms  and  Shakspeare  Dramas,  in  my  belly;  and 
cannot  do  it,  Right  Reverend  !" — So  accordingly  it  was  decided : 
and  Saxon  Becket  spilt  his  life  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  as  Scot- 
tish Wallace  did  on  Tower-Hill,  and  as  generally  a  noble  man 
and  mai'tyr  has  to  do, — not  for  nothing ;  no,  but  for  a  divine  some- 
thing, other  than  7w  had  altogether  calculated.  We  will  now  quit 
this  of  the  hard,  organic,  but  limited  Feudal  Ages ;  and  glance 
timidly  into  the  immense  Industrial  Ages,  as  yet  all  inorganic, 
and  in  a  quite  pulpy  condition,  requiring  desperately  to  hardon 
themselves  into  some  organism  I 
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live  sergeant  came;  by  tap  of  dnim  enlisted,  or  foimed  lists 
of  them,  took  heai'tily  to  drilling  them; — and  he  and  you  have 
made  them  this !  Most  potent,  effectual  for  all  work  whatsoever, 
is  wise  planning,  finn  combining  and  commanding  among  men. 
Let  no  man  despair  of  Governments  who  looks  on  these  two  sen- 
tries at  the  Horse-Guards,  and  our  United-Sei-vir^e  Clubs !  I  could 
conceive  an  Emigration  Semce,  a  Teaching  Sei-vice,  considerable 
vaiieties  of  United  and  Separate  Services,  of  the  due  thousands 
strong,  all  effective  as  this  Fighting  Service  is;  all  doing  tfteir 
work,  like  it; — which  work,  much  more  tlian  fighting,  is  hence- 
fortli  the  necessity  of  these  New  Ages  we  fuve  got  into !  Much  lies 
among  us,  convulsively,  nigh  desperately  struggling  to  be  bom. 

But  mean  Governments,  as  mean-limited  individuals  do,  have 
stood  by  the  physically  indispensable;  have  realised  that  and 
nothing  more.  The  Soldier  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  realise ;  but  Governments,  had  they  not  realised  him, 
could  not  have  existed :  accordingly  he  is  here.  0  Heavens,  if  wc 
saw  an  aimy  ninety-thousand  strong,  maintained  and  fully  equipt, 
in  continual  real  action  and  battle  against  Human  StaiTation, 
against  Chaos,  Necessity,  Stupidity,  and  our  real  '  natui'al  ene- 
mies,' what  a  business  were  it !  Fighting  and  molesting  not  *  the 
French,*  who,  poor  men,  have  a  hard  enough  battle  of  their  own 
in  the  like  kind,  and  need  no  additional  molesting  from  us;  but 
fighting  and  incessantly  spearing  down  and  destroying  Falsehood, 
Nescience,  Delusion,  JDisorder,  and  the  Devil  and  his  Angels ! 
Thou  thyself,  cultivated  reader,  hast  done  something  in  tliat  alone 
true  warfare;  but,  alas,  under  what  circumstances  was  it?  Thee 
no  beneficent  drill-sergeant,  ^rith  any  effectiveness,  M'ould  i-ank  in 
line  beside  thy  fellows ;  train,  like  a  time  didactic  artist,  by  the 
wit  of  all  past  experience,  to  do  tliy  soldiering ;  encourage  thee 
when  right,  punish  thee  when  wTong,  and  everywhere  with  wise 
word-of-command  saj',  Forward  on  this  hand,  Foi-ward  on  that! 
Ah,  no  :  thou  hadst  to  learn  thy  small-sword  and  platoon  exercise 
where  and  how  thou  couldst;  to  all  mortals  but  thyself  it  was  indif- 
ferent whether  thou  shouldst  ever  leara  it.  And  the  i*ations,  and 
shilling  a  day,  were  they  provided  thee, — reduced  as  I  have  known 
brave  Jean-Pauls,  learning  their  exercise,  to  live  on  *  water  without 
tlie  bread  ?*  The  rations ;  or  any  fuilherance  of  promotion  to  cor- 
poralship,  lance -coi-poralship,  or  due  cat- o*- nine  tails,  with  the 
slightest  reference  to  thy  deserts,  were  not  provided.  Forethought, 
even  as  of  a  pipe-clayed  drill-sergeant,  did  not  pi'eside  over  thee. 
Tjo  corpoi-alship,  lance-corporalship,  thou  didst  attain ;  alas,  aho 
to  the  halberts  and  cat :  but  thy  rewai'der  and  punisher  seemed 
blind  as  the  Deluge :  neither  lance-corporalship,  nor  even  diiim* 
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mors  cat,  because  both  appeared  delirious,  brouglit  tliee  due 
profit. 

It  was  well,  all  this,  we  know; — and  yet  it  was  not  well!  Forty 
soldiers,  I  am  told,  will  disperse  the  largest  SpitalfieMs  mob:  fort> 
to  teu-thousand,  that  is  the  proportion  between  drilled  and  un- 
drilled.  Much  there  is  which  cannot  yet  be  organised  in  this  world; 
but  somewhat  also  which  can,  somewhat  also  which  must.  When 
one  thinks,  for  example,  what  Books  are  become  and  becoming  for 
us,  wliat  Operative  Lancashu^es  are  become;  what  a  Foui*th  £&• 
ta{e,  and  innumerable  Virtualities  not  yet  got  to  be  Actualities  are 
become  and  becoming, — one  sees  Organisms  enough  in  the  dim 
huge  Future ;  and  *  United  Services*  quite  other  than  the  redcoat 
one ;  and  much,  even  in  these  years,  struggling  to  be  boi-n  ! 

Of  Time-£ill,  Factory-Bill  and  other  such  Bills  the  present 
Editor  has  no  authority  to  speak.  He  knows  not,  it  is  for  others 
than  he  to  know,  in  what  specific  ways  it  may  be  feasible  to  in- 
terfere, with  Legislation,  between  the  Workers  and  the  Master- 
Workers  ; — knows  only  and  sees,  what  all  men  arc  beginning  to 
see,  that  Legislative  interference,  and  interferences  not  a  few  are 
indispensable ;  that  as  a  lawless  anarchy  of  supply-and-dcmand,  on 
market-wages  alone,  this  province  of  things  cannot  longer  be  left. 
Nay  interference  has  begun :  there  are  already  Factory  Inspectors, 
— who  seem  to  have  no  lack  of  work.  Perhaps  there  might  bo 
Mine-Inspectors  too : — ^might  there  not  be  Furrowfield  Inspectors 
withal,  and  ascertain  for  us  how  on  seven  and  sixpence  a  week  a 
human  family  does  live !  Interference  has  begun ;  it  must  con- 
tinue, must  extensively  enlarge  itself,  deepen  and  sharpen  itself. 
Such  things  cannot  longer  be  idly  lapped  in  darkness,  and  suf-^ 
fered  to  go  on  unseen :  the  Heavens  do  see  them ;  the  curse,  not 
the  blessing  of  the  Heavens  is  on  an  Earth  that  refuses  to  see 
them. 

Again,  are  not  Sanitary  Regulations  possible  for  a  Legislature? 
The  old  Romans  had  their  -ffidiles ;  who  would,  I  think,  in  direct 
contravention  to  supply-and-demand,  have  rigorously  seen  rammed 
up  into  total  abolition  many  a  foul  cellar  in  our  Southwarks, 
Saint- Gileses,  and  dark  poison -lanes;  saying  sternly,  "  Shall  a 
Roman  man  dwell  there  ?"  The  Legislature,  at  whatever  cost  of 
consequences,  would  have  had  to  answer,  "God  forbid!" — The 
TiOgislature,  even  as  it  now  is,  could  order  all  dingy  Manufacturing 
Towns  to  cease  from  their  soot  and  darkness ;  to  let  in  the  ble88e<l 
sunlight,  the  blue  of  Heaven,  and  become  clear  and  clean;  to 
bui*n  their  coal-smoke,  namely ,  and  make  flame  of  it.  Baths,  free 
air,  a  wholesome  temperature,  ceilings  twenty  feet  high,  might  be 
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ordained,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  all  establishments  licensed 
as  Mills.  There  are  such  Mills  already  extant; — honour  to  the 
builders  of  them !  The  Legislature  can  say  to  others :  Go  ye  and 
do  likewise ;  better  if  you  can. 

Every  toiling  Manchester,  its  smoke  and  soot  all  biunt,  ought 
it  not,  among  so  many  world-wide  conquests,  to  have  a  himdred 
acres  or  so  of  free  greenfield,  with  trees  on  it,  conquered,  for  its 
little  children  to  disport  in;  for  its  all-conquering  workers  to  take 
*  a  breath  of  twilight  air  in  ?  You  would  say  so !  A  willing  Legis- 
lature could  say  so  with  effect.  A  willing  Legislature  could  say 
very  many  things !  And  to  whatsoever  '  vested  interest,'  or  such 
like,  stood  up,  gainsaying  merely,  "  I  shall  lose  profits,** — the  will- 
ing Legislature  would  answer,  **  Yes,  but  my  sons  and  daughters 
will  gain  health,  and  life,  and  a  soul." — ''  What  is  to  become  of  our 
Cotton-trade  ?"  cried  certain  Spinners,  when  the  Factoiy-Bill  was 
proposed ;  *'  What  is  to  become  of  our  invaluable  Cotton-trade  ?*' 
The  Humanity  of  England  answered  stedfastly :  "  Deliver  me 
these  rickety  perishing  souls  of  infants,  and  let  your  Cotton-ti-ade 
take  its  chance.  God  Himself  commands  the  one  thing ;  not  God 
especially  the  other  thing.  We  cannot  have  prosperous  Cotton^ 
trades  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  Devil  a  partner  in  them !" — 

Bills  enough,  were  the  Corn-Law  Abrogation  Bill  once  passed, 
and  a  Legislature  willing !  Nay  this  one  Bill,  which  lies  yet  un- 
enacted,  a  right  Education  Bill,  is  not  this  of  itself  the  sure  parent 
of  innumerable  wise  Bills, — wise  regulations,  practical  methods 
and  proposals,  gradually  lipening  towards  the  state  of  Bills  ?  To 
uTadiate  with  intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  with  order,  an*angement 
and  all  blessedness,  the  Chaotic,  Unintelligent:  how,  except  by 
educating,  eon  you  accomplish  this?  That  thought,  reflection,  ai*- 
ticulate  utterance  and  understanding  be  awakened  in  these  indivi- 
dual million  heads,  which  are  the  atoms  of  your  Chaos :  there  is 
no  other  way  of  illuminating  any  Chaos !  The  sum-total  of  intelli- 
gence that  is  found  in  it,  deteimines  the  extent  of  order  that  is 
possible  for  your  Chaos, — the  feasibility  and  rationality  of  what 
your  Chaos  will  dimly  demand  from  you,  and  will  gladly  obey 
when  proposed  by  you !  It  is  an  exact  equation ;  the  one  accu- 
rately measures  the  other. — If  the  whole  English  People,  dming 
these  *  twenty  years  of  respite,'  be  not  educated,  with  at  least 
schoolmaster  s  educating,  a  tremendous  responsibility,  before  God 
and  men,  will  rest  somewhere !  How  dare  any  man,  especially  a 
man  calling  himself  minister  of  God,  stand  up  in  any  Parliament 
or  place,  under  any  pretext  or  delusion,  and  for  a  day  or  an  houi 
forbid  God's  Light  to  come  into  the  world,  and  bid  the  Devil's 
Dai'kucvs  continue  in  it  one  hour  more!  For  all  light  and  science, 
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under  all  shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection,  is  of  God ;  all  darjt- 
uess,  nescience,  is  of  the  Enemy  of  God.  *  The  schoolmaster's 
creed  is  somewhat  awiy  ?'  Yes,  I  have  found  few  creeds  entirely 
coirect ;  few  light-beams  shining  whiter  pure  of  admixture :  but  of 
all  creeds  and  religions  now  or  ever  before  knoAvn,  was  not  that  of 
thoughtless  thriftless  Animalism,  of  Distilled  Giu,  and  Stupor  and 
Despair,  unspeakably  the  least  orthodox?  We  will  exchange  it 
even  ^vith  Paganism,  with  Fetishism;  and,  on  the  whole,  must  ex- 
ohauge  it  mth  something. 

An  eflfective  *  Teaching  Service'  I  do  consider  that  there  must 
be ;  some  Education  Secretary,  Captain-General  of  Teachers,  who 
will  actually  contrive  to  get  us  taught.  Then  again,  why  should 
there  not  be  an '  Emigration  Service,'  and  Secretary,  with  adjuncts, 
with  funds,  forces,  idle  Navy-ships,  and  ever-increasing  apparatus; 
in  fine  an  effective  eystem  of  Emigration ;  so  that,  at  length,  before 
our  twenty  years  of  respite  ended,  every  honest  willing  Workman 
who  found  England  too  strait,  and  the  '  Organisation  of  Labour* 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced,  might  find  likewise  a  bridge  built  to 
caiiy  him  into  new  Western  Lands,  there  to  *  organise'  with  more 
elbow-room  some  labour  for  himself?  There  to  be  a  real  blessing, 
raising  new  com  for  us,  purchasing  new  webs  and  hatchets  fi*om 
us ;  leaving  us  at  least  in  peace ; — instead  of  staying  here  to  be  a 
Physical- Force  Chartist,  unblessed  and  no  blessing!  Is  it  not 
scandalous  to  consider  that  a  Prime  Minister  could  raise  within 
the  year,  as  I  have  seen  it  done,  a  Hundred  and  Twenty  Millions 
Sterling  to  t»Iloot  the  French ;  and  we  are  stopt  short  for  want  of 
the  hundredth  pai*t  of  that  to  keep  the  English  living  ?  The  bodies 
of  the  English  living,  and  the  souls  of  the  English  living : — ^these 
two  *  Services,*  an  Education  SeiTice  and  an  Emigration  Service, 
tliese  with  others  will  actually  have  to  be  organised  ! 

A  fi-ee  bridge  for  Emigi-ants :  why,  we  should  then  be  on  a  par 
with  America  itself,  the  most  favoured  of  all  lands  that  have  no 
ij^oveiiiment;  and  we  should  have,  besides,  so  many  traditions  and 
mementos  of  priceless  things  which  America  has  cast  a^vay.  AVe 
could  pix>ceed  deliberately  to  *  organise  Labom*,'  not  doomed  to 
perish  unless  we  effected  it  within  yeai*  and  day ; — every  willing 
Worker  that  proved  supei-fiuous,  finding  a  bridge  ready  for  him. 
This  veiily  will  have  to  be  done ;  the  Time  is  big  with  this.  Our 
little  Isle  is  grown  too  naiTOW  for  us;  but  the  world  is  wide  enough 
yet  for  another  Six  Thousand  Years.  England's  sure  markets  will 
be  among  new  Colonies  of  Englishmen  in  all  quai-ters  of  the  Globe. 
All  men  trade  with  all  men,  when  mutually  convenient ;  and  are 
even  bound  to  do  it  by  the  Maker  of  men.  Our  fiionds  of  Cliina, 
who  guiltily  refused  to  trade,  in  these  ch-cumstances, — ^had  we  not 
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to  argue  with  them,  in  cannon-Bhot  at  last,  and  convince  them  that 
they  ought  to  tn^e !  '  Hostile  Taiiffs'  will  arise,  to  shut  us  out ; 
and  then  again  will  fall,  to  let  us  in :  but  the  Sons  of  England, 
speakers  of  the  English  language  were  it  nothing  more,  will  in  all 
times  have  the  ineradicable  predisposition  to  trade  with  England. 
Mycole  was  the  Pan-Ionion,  rendezvous  of  all  the  Tiibes  of  Ion,  for 
old  Greece :  why  should  not  London  long  continue  the  AU-Saxwh 
home,  rendezvous  of  all  the  '  Children  of  the  Hai*z-Kock,'  arriving, 
in  select  samples,  fi*om  the  Antipodes  and  elsewhere,  by  steam 
and  othenvise,  to  the  *  season'  here ! — ^What  a  Future ;  wide  as  the 
world,  if  we  have  the  heart  and  heroism  for  it, — which,  by  Hear 
ven*8  blessing,  we  shall : 

'  Keep  not  standing  fixed  and  rooted. 
Briskly  yentore,  briskly  roam ; 
Head  and  hand,  where'er  thou  foot  it, 
And  stout  heart  are  still  at  homo. 
In  what  land  the  sun  does  visits 
Brisk  are  we,  whatever  betide : 
To  give-  space  for  wandering  is  it 
That  the  world  was  made  so  wide/* 

Foui*teeu  hundi'cd  yeai*s  ago,  it  avus  by  a  considerable '  Emigiution 
Service,'  never  doubt  it,  by  much  enlistment,  discussion  and  appa- 
ratus, that  we  om'solvea  airived  in  this  remai-kable  Island, — and 
got  into  om*  present  difficulties  amoug  others ! 

It  is  true  the  Euglibh  Legislature,  like  the  English  People,  is 
of  slow  temper ;  essentially  conservative.  In  our  wildest  periods 
of  refoi-m,  in  the  Long  Parliament  itself,  you  notice  always  the 
invincible  instinct  to  hold  fast  by  the  Old ;  to  admit  the  minimum 
of  New;  to  expand,  if  it  be  possible,  some  old  habit  or  method, 
aheady  found  fi-uitful,  into  new  giowth  for  the  new  need.  It  is 
an  instinct  worthy  of  all  honour ;  akin  to  all  strength  and  all  wis 
dom.  The  Futme  hereby  is  not  dissevered  from  the  Past,  but 
based  continuously  on  it ;  gi*ows  with  all  the  vitalities  of  the  Past, 
and  is  rooted  down  deep  into  the  beginnings  of  us.  The  English 
Legislature  is  entirely  repugnant  to  believe  in  *  new  epochs.'  The 
English  Legislatm-e  does  not  occupy  itself  with  epochs ;  has,  in- 
deed, other  business  to  do  than  looking  at  the  Time-Horologe  and 
healing  it  tick !  Nevertheless  new  epochs  do  actually  come ;  and 
with  them  new  imperious  peremptory  necessities ;  so  that  even  an 
English  Legislature  has  to  look  up,  and  admit,  though  ^nth  reluct- 
ance, that  the  hour  has  sti-uck.  The  bom*  having  sti'uck,  let  us 
not  say  '  impossible  :* — ^it  will  have  to  be  possible !    *  Contrary  to 

I  Goethe,  WUhUm  MeUur. 
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the  habits  of  Parliament,  the  habits  of  Govemmeut?'  Yes:  but 
did  any  Parliament  or  Government  ever  sit  in  ^Year  Forty-thi*ee 
befoi*e  ?  One  of  the  most  original,  unexampled  years  and  epodis ; 
in  several  important  respects,  totally  unlike  any  other !  For  Time, 
all  edacious  and  all-feracious,  does  run  on:  and  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
awakening  hungry  after  a  hundred  yeai*s,  find  that  it  is  not  their 
old  nurses  who  can  now  give  them  suck ! 

For  the  rest,  let  not  any  Parliament,  Aristocracy,  Millocracy, 
or  Member  of  the  Governing  Class,  condemn  with  much  triumph 
this  small  specimen  of  *  remedial  measures ;'  or  ask  again,  mth 
the  least  anger,  of  this  Editor,  What  is  to  be  done,  How  that 
alaiining  problem  of  the  Working  Glasses  is  to  be  managed  ?  Edi- 
tors are  not  hci*e,  foremost  of  all,  to  say  How.  A  certain  Editor 
thanks  the  gods  that  nobody  pays  him  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  two  hundred  thousand,  twenty  thousand,  or  any 
similar  sum  of  cash  for  saying  How; — ^that  his  wages  are  veiy  dif- 
ferent, his  work  somewhat  fitter  for  him.  An  Editor's  stipulated 
work  is  to  apprise  thee  that  it  must  be  done.  The  *  way  to  do  it,'— 
is  to  try  it,  knowing  that  thou  shalt  die  if  it  be  not  done.  There  is 
the  bare  back,  there  is  the  web  of  cloth ;  thou  shalt  cut  me  a  coat 
to  cover  the  bare  back,  thou  whose  trade  it  is.  *  Impossible  ?* 
Hiipless  Fraction,  dost  thou  discern  Fate  there,  half  unveiling  her- 
self in  the  gloom  of  the  future,  with  her  gibbet-cords,  her  steel- 
whips,  and  very  authentic  Tailor  s  Hell;  waiting  to  see  whether  it 
is  *  possible?*  Out  with  thy  scissors,  and  cut  that  doth  or  thy 
own  windpipe ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTBT. 

If  I  believed  that  Mammonism  with  its  adjuncts  was  to  continue 
henceforth  the  one  serious  prindple  of  our  existence,  I  should 
reckon  it  idle  to  solicit  remedial  measures  from  any  Government, 
the  disease  being  insusceptible  of  remedy.  Government  can  do 
much,  but  it  can  in  no  wise  do  all.  Govenimcnt,  as  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  Society,  is  called  upon  to  give  signal  of 
what  shall  be  done ;  and,  in  many  ways,  to  preside  over,  further, 
and  command  the  doing  of  it.  But  the  Government  cannot  do, 
by  all  its  signalling  and  commanding,  what  the  Society  is  radi- 
ally indisposed  to  do.  In  the  longiiin  every  Goverament  is  the 
exact  symbol  of  it-s  People,  with  their  wisdom  and  imwisdom ; 
we  have  to  say.  Like  People  like  Government. — The  main  sub- 
stance of  this  immense  Problem  of  Organising  Labour,  and  first 
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of  all  of  Managing  the  Working  Glasses,  will,  it  is  very  clear,  have 
to  be  solved  by  those  who  stand  practically  in  the  middle  of  it ; 
by  those  who  themselves  work  and  preside  over  work.  Of  all 
that  can  be  enacted  by  any  Parliament  in  regard  to  it,  the  germs 
must  already  lie  potentially  extant  in  those  two  Classes,  who  are 
to  obey  such  enactment.  A  Human  Chaos  in  which  there  is  no 
light,  you  vainly  attempt  to  irradiate  by  light  shed  on  it :  order 
never  can  arise  there. 

But  it  is  my  firm  conviction  tliat  tho  '  Hell  of  England'  will 
cease  to  be  that  of  *  not  making  money ;'  that  we  shall  get  a  no- 
bler Hell  and  a  nobler  Heaven !  I  anticipate  light  in  the  Human 
Chaos,  glimmering,  shining  more  and  more ;  under  manifold  tnie 
signals  from  without  That  light  shall  shine.  Our  deity  no  longer 
being  Mammon, — O  Heavens,  each  man  will  then  say  to  himself : 
"  Why  such  deadly  haste  to  make  money  ?  I  shall  not  go  to  Hell, 
even  if  I  do  not  make  money  !  There  is  another  Hell,  I  am  told !" 
Competition,  at  railway-speed,  in  all  branches  of  commerce  and 
work  will  then  abate  : — good  felt-hats  for  the  head,  in  every  sense, 
instead  of  seven-feet  lath-and-plaster  hats  on  wheels,  will  then  be 
discoverable !  Bubble-periods,  with  their  panics  and  commercial 
crises,  will  again  become  infrequent;  steady  modest  industry 
will  take  the  place  of  gambling  speculation.  To  be  a  noble  Mas- 
tor,  among  noble  Workers,  will  again  be  the  first  ambition  with 
some  few ;  to  be  a  rich  Master  only  the  second.  How  the  Inven- 
tive Genius  of  England,  with  the  whin*  of  its  bobbins  and  billy- 
rollers  shoved  somewhat  into  the  backgrounds  of  the  brain,  will 
contrive  and  devise,  not  cheaper  produce  exclusively,  but  fairer 
distribution  of  tlie  produce  at  its  present  cheapness  !  By  degi*ees, 
we  shall  again  have  a  Society  with  something  of  Heroism  in  it, 
something  of  Heaven's  Blessing  on  it ;  we  shall  again  have,  as  my 
German  friend  asserts,  *  instead  of  Mammon-Feudalism  with  un- 

*  sold  cotton-shii*ts  and  Preservation  of  the  Game,  noble  just  In- 

*  dustrialism  and  Government  by  the  Wisest !' 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  awakening  here  and  there  a  British  man 
to  know  himself  for  a  man  and  divine  soul,  that  a  fe^v  words  of 
parting  admonition,  to  all  persons  to  whom  the  Heavenly  Powers 
have  lent  power  of  any  kind  in  this  land,  may  now  be  addressed. 
And  first  to  those  same  Master- Workers,  Leaders  of  Industiy ; 
who  stand  nearest,  and  in  fact  powerfullest,  though  not  most  pro- 
minent, being  as  yet  in  too  many  senses  a  VirtuaUty  rather  tlian 
an  Actuality. 

The  Leaders  of  Industry,  if  Industiy  is  ever  to  be  led,  are 
virtually  the  Captains  of  the  World ;  if  t^ero  be  no  nobleness  in 
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tbem,  there  will  never  be  an  Aristocracy  moi*e.  But  let  the  Cap 
tains  of  Industry  consider :  once  again,  are  they  born  of  other 
clay  than  the  old  Captains  of  Slaughter ;  doomed  forever  to  be  nc 
Chivalrj',  but  a  mere  gold-plated  Doggery, — ^what  the  Fi*ench  well 
name  GanaUlej  *  Doggery'  with  more  or  less  gold  cairion  at  its 
disposal  ?  Captains  of  Industry  are  the  true  Fighters,  henceforth 
recognisable  as  the  only  time  ones :  Fighters  against  Chaos,  Ne- 
cessity and  the  Devils  and  Jotuns ;  and  lead  on  Mankind  in  that 
great,  ,and  alone  tine,  and  universal  wai*fare ;  the  8tai*s  in  their 
courses  fighting  for  them,  and  all  Heaven  and  all  Eai*th  saying 
audibly,  Well  done !  Let  the  Captains  of  Industiy  retii'e  into 
their  own  hearts,  and  ask  solemnly.  If  there  is  nothing  but  vul- 
turous hunger,  for  fine  wines,  valet  reputation  and  gilt  carnages, 
discoverable  there  ?  Of  hearts  made  by  the  Almighty  God  I  will 
not  believe  such  a  thing.  Deep-hidden  under  wretchedest  god- 
forgetting  Cants,  Epicurisms,  Dead -Sea  Apisms  ;  forgotten  as  un- 
der foullest  fat  Lethe  mud  and  weeds,  there  is  yet,  in  all  hearts 
bom  into  this  God's- World,  a  spark  of  the  Godlike  slumbering. 
Awake,  O  nightmare  sleepers;  awake,  arise,  or  be  forever  fallen! 
This  is  not  playhouse  poetry;  it  is  sober  fact.  Our  England,  our 
world  cannot  live  as  it  is.  It  will  connect  itself  with  a  God  again, 
or  go  down  with  nameless  throes  and  fire-consummation  to  the 
Devils.  Thou  who  feelest  aught  of  such  a  Godlike  stirring  in 
thee,  any  faintest  intimation  of  it  as  through  heavy-laden  dreams, 
follow  it,  I  conjure  thee.  Arise,  save  thyself,  be  one  of  those  that 
save  thy  country. 

Bucaniers,  Chactaw  Indians,  whose  supreme  aim  in  fighting 
is  that  they  may  get  the  scalps,  the  money,  that  they  may  amass 
scalps  and  money :  out  of  such  came  no  Chivahy,  and  never  will ! 
Out  of  such  came  only  gore  and  wTCck,  infernal  mge  and  misery ; 
desperation  quenched  in  annUiilation.  Behold  it,  I  bid  thee,  be- 
hold there,  and  consider !  What  is  it  that  thou  have  a  hundred 
thousand-pound  bills  laid  up  in  thy  strong-room,  a  hundred  scalps 
hung  up  in  thy  wigwam  ?  I  value  not  them  or  thee.  Thy  scalps 
and  thy  thousand-pound  bills  are  as  yet  nothing,  if  no  nobleness 
from  within  irradiate  them ;  if  no  Chivalry,  in  action,  or  in  embr}'0 
ever  struggling  towards  bu-th  and  action,  be  there. 

liove  of  men  cannot  be  bought  by  cash-payment ;  and  without 
love,  men  cannot  endure  to  be  together.  You  cannot  lead  a  Fight- 
ing World  without  having  it  regimented,  chivalried :  the  thing, 
in  a  day,  becomes  impossible ;  all  men  in  it,  the  highest  at  first, 
the  very  lowest  at  last,  discern  consciously,  or  by  a  noble  instinct, 
this  necessity.  And  can  you  any  more  continue  to  lead  a  Work- 
ing Wor^d  mir^gioieutedi  anarchic?    I  answer,  apd  the  HeavenQ 
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and  Earth  arc  now  answering,  No  !  The  thing  becomes  not  *  in  a 
day'  impossible;  but  in  some  two  generations  it  does.  Yes,  when 
fathers  and  mothers,  in  Stockport  hunger-cellars,  begin  to  eat 
their  children,  and  Irish  widows  have  to  prove  their  relationship 
by  dying  of  typhus-fever ;  and  amid  Governing  *  Corporations  of 
the  Best  and  Bravest,'  busy  to  preserve  their  game  by  *  bushing,' 
dark  millions  of  God's  human  creatures  start  up  in  mad  Chart- 
isms, impracticable  Sacred -Months,  and  Manchester  Insurrec- 
tions ;— and  there  is  a  virtual  Industrial  Aristocracy  as  yet  only 
half-alive,  spell-bound  amid  money-bags  and  ledgers ;  and  an  ao* 
tual  Idle  Aristocracy  seemingly  near  dead  in  somnolent  delusions. 
in  trespasses  and  double-barrels ;  *  sliding,'  as  on  inclined-planes, 
v/hich  every  new  year  they  soap  with  new  Hansard's-jargon  undei 
God's  sky,  and  so  ai*e  *  sliding'  ever  faster,  towards  a  '  scale'  and 
balance-scale  whereon  is  written  Uiou  art  found  Wanting: — in  such 
days,  after  a  generation  or  two,  I  say,  it  does  become,  even  to  the 
low  and  simple,  very  palpably  impossible !  No  Working  World, 
any  more  than  a  Fighting  World,  can  be  led  on  without  a  noble 
Chivaliy  of  Work,  and  laws  and  fixed  rules  which  follow  out  of 
that, — far  nobler  than  any  Chivalry  of  Fighting  was.  As  an  anai*- 
chic  multitude  on  mei*e  Supply-and-demand,  it  is  becoming  inevit- 
able that  we  dwindle  in  homd  suicidal  convulsion,  and  self-abra- 
sion, frightful  to  the  imagination,  into  ChactawWorkers.  With  wig» 
wams  and  scalps, — with  palaces  and  thousand-pound  bills ;  with 
savagery,  depopulation,  chaotic  desolation  !  Good  Heavens,  will 
not  one  French  Revolution  and  Beign  of  Terror  suffice  us,  but 
must  there  be  two  ?  There  will  be  two  if  needed ;  there  will  bo 
twenty  if  needed  ;  tliere  will  be  precisely  as  many  as  ai*e  needed. 
The  Laws  of  Nature  will  have  themselves  fulfilled.  That  is  a 
thing  certain  to  me. 

Your  gallant  battle-hosts  and  work-hosts,  as  tlie  others  did, 
will  need  to  be  made  loyally  yours  ;  they  must  and  will  be  regu- 
lated, methodically  secured  in  their  just  share  of  conquest  under 
you ;— joined  with  you  in  veritable  brotherhood,  sonhood,  by  quite 
other  and  deeper  ties  than  those  of  tempoi^aiy  day's  wages !  How 
would  mere  redcoated  regiments,  to  say  nothing  of  chivalries,  fight 
for  you,  if  you  could  discharge  them  on  the  evening  of  the  battle, 
on  payment  of  the  stipulated  shillings, — and  they  discharge  you 
on  the  morning  of  it !  Chelsea  Hospitals,  pensions,  promotions, 
rigorous  lasting  covenant  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  are 
indispensable  even  for  a  hired  fighter.  The  Feudal  Baron,  much 
more, — ^how  could  he  subsist  with  mere  tempoitiry  meroenaiies 
round  him,  at  sixpence  a  day ;  ready  to  go  over  to  tiie  other  side, 
if  aevenpence  were  ofiered  ?    He  could  not  have  subsisted ; — and 
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his  noble  instinct  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  even  tiyingi 
The  Feudal  Bai*on  had  a  Man's  Soul  in  him ;  to  which  anarchy, 
mutiny,  and  the  other  fruits  of  temporary  mercenaries,  were  in 
tolerable :  he  had  never  been*  a  Baron  otherwise,  but  had  con 
tinued  a  Ghaetaw  and  Bucanier.  He  felt  it  precious,  and  at  last 
it  became  habitual,  and  his  fmitful  enlai*ged  existence  included  it 
as  a  necessity,  to  have  men  round  him  who  in  heart  loved  him ; 
whose  life  he  watched  over  with  rigour  yet  with  love;  who  were 
prepared  to  give  their  life  for  him,  if  need  came.  It  was  beauti- 
ful ;  it  was  human !  Man  lives  not  othcnvise,  nor  can  live  con- 
tented, anywhere  or  anywhen.  Isolation  is  the  sum-total  of  wretch- 
edness to  man.  To  be  cut  off,  to  be  left  solitaiy :  to  have  a  world 
alien,  not  your  world ;  all  a  hostile  camp  for  you ;  not  a  home  at 
all,  of  hearts  and  &ces  who  are  yours,  whose  you  are !  It  is  the 
frightfullest  enchantment ;  too  truly  a  work  of  the  Evil  One.  To 
have  neither  superior,  nor  inferior,  nor  equal,  united  manlike  to 
you.  THtfaout  father,  without  child,  without  brother.  Man  knows 
no  sadder  destiny.  '  How  is  each  of  us/  exclaims  Jean  Paul, '  so 
lonely  in  the  wide  bosom  of  the  All !'  Encased  each  as  .in  his 
transparent '  ice-palace  ;*  our  brother  visible  in  his,  making  signals 
and  gesticulations  to  us ; — visible,  but  forever  unattainable  :  on 
his  bosom  we  shall  never  rest,  nor  he  on  ours.  It  was  not  a  God 
that  did  this ;  no ! 

Awake,  ye  noble  Workers,  warriors  in  the  one  true  war:  all 
this  must  be  remedied.  It  is  you  who  are  already  half-alive,  whom 
I  will  welcome  into  life ;  whom  I  will  cox\jure  in  God*8  name  to 
shake  off  your  enchanted  sleep,  and  live  wholly !  Cease  to  count 
scalps,  gold-purses ;  not  in  these  lies  your  or  our  salvation.  Even 
these,  if  you  count  only  these,  will  not  long  be  left.  Let  bucanier- 
ing  be  put  far  from  you ;  alter,  speedily  abrogate  all  laws  of  the 
bucaniers,  if  you  would  gain  any  victoiy  that  shall  endure.  Let 
God's  justice,  let  pity,  nobleness  and  manly  valour,  with  more 
gold-purses  or  with  fewer,  testify  themselves  in  this  yoor  brief 
Life-transit  to  all  the  Eternities,  the  Gods  and  Silences.  It  is 
to  you  I  call ;  for  ye  are  not  dead,  ye  ai'e  already  half-alive  :  there 
is  in  you  a  sleepless  dauntless  energy,  the  prime-matter  of  all 
nobleness  in  man.  Honour  to  you  in  your  kind.  It  is  to  you  I 
caU :  ye  know  at  least  this,  That  the  mandate  of  God  to  His  crea- 
ture man  is :  Work !  The  future  Epic  of  the  World  rests  not  with 
those  that  are  near  dead,  but  with  those  that  are  alive,  and  those 
that  are  coming  into  life. 

Look  around  you.  Your  world-hosts  are  all  in  mutiny,  in  con- 
fusion, destitution ;  on  the  eve  of  iieiy  ^vreck  and  madness !  They 
will  not  march  farther  for  you,  on  the  sixpence  a  day  and  supply* 
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and-demand  principle :  tliey  will  not ;  nor  ought  tliey,  uor  can 
the}'.  Ye  shall  reduce  them  to  order,  hegin  reducing  them.  To 
order,  to  just  subordination ;  noble  loyalty  in  return  for  noble 
guidance.  Their  souls  are  driven  nigh  niad ;  let  yours  be  sane 
and  ever  saner.  Not  as  a  bewildered  bewildering  mob ;  but  as  a 
fii-m  regimented  mass,  with  real  captains  over  them,  will  these 
men  march  any  more.  All  human  interests,  combined  human  en- 
deavours, and  social  growths  in  this  world,  have,  at  a  certain  sta^ge 
of  tlieir  development,  required  organising :  and  Work,  the  grandest 
of  human  interests,  does  now  require  it. 

God  knows,  the  task  will  be  hard :  but  no  noble  task  was  ever 
easy.  This  task  will  wear  away  your  lives,  and  the  lives  of  your 
sons  and  grandsons :  but  for  what  pui'pose,  if  not  for  tasks  like 
this,  were  lives  given  to  men  ?  Ye  shall  cease  to  count  your  thou- 
sand-pound scalps,  the  noble  of  you  shall  cease !  Nay  the  veiy 
scalps,  as  I  say,  will  not  long  be  left  if  you  count  only  these.  Ye 
shall  cease  wholly  to  be  barbarous  vulturous  Ghactaws,  and  be- 
come noble  European  Nineteenth-Century  Men.  Ye  shall  know 
tliat  Mammon,  in  never  such  gigs  and  flunkey  *  respectabilities,* 
is  not  the  alone  God ;  that  of  himself  he  is  but  a  Devil,  and  even 
a  Brute-god. 

Difficult?  Yes,  it  will  be  difficult.  The  short -fibre  cotton* 
that  too  was  difficult  The  waste  cotton-shrub,  long  useless,  dis- 
obedient, as  the  thistle  by  the  wayside, — ^have  ye  not  conquered 
it;  made  it  into  beautiful  bandana  webs;  white  woven  shu*ts  for 
men ;  bright-tinted  air-garments  wherein  flit  goddesses  ?  Ye  have 
shivered  mountains  asunder,  made  the  hard  iron  pliant  to  you 
as  soft  putty:  the  Forest- giants,  Marsh -jotuns  bear  sheaves  of 
golden  grain;  ^gir  the  Sea-demon  himself  stretches  his  back  for 
a  sleek  highway  to  you,  and  on  Firehorses  and  Windhorses  ye 
career.  Ye  are  most  strong.  Thor  red-bearded,  with  his  blue  sun- 
eyes,  with  his  cheery  heart  and  strong  thunder-hammer,  he  and 
you  have  prevailed.  Ye  are  most  strong,  ye  Sons  of  the  icy  North, 
of  the  fiur  East, — far  marching  firom  your  rugged  Eastern  Wilder- 
nesses,  hitherward  from  the  gray  Dawn  of  Time !  Ye  are  Sons 
of  the  e/ottin-land ;  the  land  of  Difficulties  Conquered.  Difficult  < 
You  must  try  this  thing.  Once  try  it  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will  and  shall  have  to  be  done.  Try  it  as  ye  try  the  paltrier 
thing,  making  of  money '  I  will  bet  on  you  once  more,  against 
all  Jotuns,  Tailor-gods,  Double-barrelled  Law-wards,  and  Denizens 
of  Chaos  whatsoever ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PERMANENCE. 

Standing  on  the  threshold,  nay  as  yet  outside  the  threshold,  of  a 
*  Chivalry  of  Labour/  and  an  immeasurable  Future  ^vhich  it  is  to 
fill  with  fruitfulness  and  verdant  shade;  where  so  muoh  has  not 
yet  come  even  to  the  rudimental  state,  and  all  speech  of  positive 
enactments  were  hazai'dous  in  those  who  know  this  business  only 
by  the  eye, — let  us  here  hint  at  simply  one  widest  univeraal  prin- 
ciple, as  the  basis  from  which  all  organisation  liitherto  has  grown 
up  among  men,  and  all  henceforth  will  have  to  grow:  The  pi-in- 
ciple  of  Peimanent  Conti*act  instead  of  Temporary. 

Permanent  not  Temporary: — you  do  not  hire  the  mere  red- 
coated  fighter  by  the  day,  but  by  the  score  of  srears  1  Permanence, 
persistence  is  the  first  condition  of  all  fruitfulness  in  the  ways  of 
men.  The  *  tendency  to  persevere,'  to  persist  in  spite  of  hin- 
dmnccs,  discouragements  and  '  impossibilities  :*  it  is  this  that  in 
all  things  distinguishes  the  strong  soul  from  the  weak;  the  civir 
Used  burgher  from  the  nomadic  savage, — ^the  Species  Man  from 
the  Genus  Ape !  The  Nome  i  ^as  his  very  house  set  on  wheels ; 
the  Nomad,  and  in  a  still  higher  i^egree  the  Ape,  are  all  for  *  liberty  ;* 
the  privilege  to  flit  continually  is  indispensable  for  them.  Alas,  in 
how  many  ways,  does  our  humour,  in  this  swift-rolling  self-abi*ad« 
ing  Time,  show  itself  nomadic,  apelike;  mom-nful  enough  to  him 
that  looks  on  it  with  eyes  I  This  humour  will  have  to  abate ;  it  is 
the  first  element  of  all  fertility  in  human  things,  that  such  *  liberty* 
of  apes  and  nomads  do  by  freewill  or  constraint  abridge  itself,  give 
place  to  a  better.  The  civilised  man  lives  not  in  wheeled  houses. 
He  builds  stone  castles,  plants  lands,  makes  lifelong  marriage-con« 
tracts ; — ^has  long-dated  hundred-fold  possessions,  not  to  be  valued 
in  the  money-market ;  has  pedigrees,  libraries,  law-codes ;  has  me- 
mories and  hopes,  even  for  this  Eai*th,  that  reach  over  thousands 
of  ycai-s.  Tiifelong  marriage-contracts :  how  much  preferable  were 
yearlong  or  month-long— to  the  nomad  or  ape ! 

Month-long  contracts  please  me  little,  in  any  province  whew 
there  can  by  possibility  be  found  virtue  enough  for  more.  Month- 
long  contracts  do  not  answer  well  even  with  your  house-seiTants ; 
the  liberty  on  both  sides  to  change  eveiy  month  is  gl*o^ving  very 
apelike,  nomadic; — and  I  hear  pMosophers  predict  that  it  wiU 
alter,  or  that  strange  results  will  follow:  that  wise  men,  pestei'ed 
with  nomads,  with  unattached  ever- shifting  spies  and  enemies 
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nitlier  than  friends  and  servants,  will  gradually,  weigliing  sub- 
stance against  semblance,  with  indignation,  dismiss  such,  down 
almost  to  the  very  shoeblack,  and  say,  "  Begone;  I  will  sen-e  my- 
self leather,  and  have  peace  !"  Gurtli  was  hired  for  life  to  Cedric, 
and  Cedrioto  Gurth.  O  Anti-Slavery  O  ivcntion,  loud -sounding 
long-eared  Exeter-Hall — But  in  thee  too  is  a  kind  of  instinct  to- 
wai'ds  justice,  and  I  will  complain  of  nothing.  Only  black  Quashee 
over  the  seas  being  ouce  suflSciently  attended  to,  wilt  thou  not 
perhaps  open  thy  dull  sodden  eyes  to  the  '  sixty-thousand  valets 

*  in  London  itself  who  are  yeaily  dismissed  to  the  streets,  to  be 

*  what  they  can,  when  the  season  ends;' — or  to  the  hungerstricken, 
pallid,  y^How-coloured  *  Free  Labourers*  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  all  other  shires !  These  Yellow- coloured, 
for  the  present,  absorb  all  my  sympathies :  if  I  had  a  Twenty  Mil- 
lions, \nth  Model-Faims  and  Niger  Expeditions,  it  is  to  these  that 
I  would  give  it!  Quashee  has  already  victuals,  clothing;  Quashee 
is  not  dying  of  such  despair  as  the  yellow-coloured  pale  man*s. 
Quashee,  it  must  be  owned,  is  hitherto  a  kind  of  blockhead.  The 
Haiti  Duke  of  Mannalade,  educated  now  for  almost  half  a  centuiy, 
seems  to  have  next  to  no  sense  in  him.  Why,  in  one  of  those  Ijan- 
oa^hire  Weavers,  dying  of  hunger,  theie  is  more  thought  and 
heai*t,  a  greater  arithmetical  amount  of  misoiy  and  despemtion, 
than  in  whole  gangs  of  Quashees.  It  must  be  owned,  thy  eyes  are 
of  the  sodden  sort;  and  with  thy  emancipations,  and  thy  twenty- 
raillionings  and  long -eared  clamourings,  thou,  like  Robespieire 
with  his  pasteboard  Eire  Supreme,  tlireatenest  to  become  a  bore  to 
us:  Avec  ton  Eire  Supreme  tu  commences  m'emheter! — 

In  a  Printed  Sheet  of  the  assiduous,  much-abused,  and  tinily 
useful  Mr.  Chad  wick's,  containing  queries  and  responses  from  far 
and  near,  as  to  this  gi*eat  question,  'What  is  the  eflTect  of Educa 
tion  on  working-men,  in  respect  of  their  value  as  mere  workers  ?' 
the  present  Editor,  reading  with  satisfaction  a  decisive  unanim- 
ous verdict  as  to  Education,  reads  with  inexpressible  interest  this 
special  remark,  put  in  by  way  of  mai'ginal  incidental  note,  from  & 
pmctical  manufacturing  Quaker,  whom,  as  he  is  anonymous,  we 
will  call  Friend  Prudence.  Pi-udence  keeps  a  thousand  workmen ; 
has  striven  in  all  ways  to  attach  them  to  him ;  has  provided  con- 
versational soirees ;  play-grounds,  bands  of  music  for  the  young 
ones ;  went  even  *  the  length  of  buying  them  a  dinim :'  all  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  investment.  For  a  certain  per- 
son, marked  here  by  a  black  stroke,  whom  we  shall  name  Blank, 
living  over  the  way, — he  also  keeps  somewhere  about  a  thousand 
men;  but  has  done  none  of  these  things  for  them,  nor  any  other 
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thing,  cxcei)t  due  payment  of  tlie  wages  by  supply-and-demand. 
Blank's  workers  are  perpetually  getting  into  mutiny,  into  broils 
and  coils :  every  six  months,  we  suppose,  Blank  has  a  stiike ;  every 
one  month,  every  day  and  every  hour,  they  are  fretting  and  ob- 
structing the  shortsightf  ^  Blank;  pilfering  from  him,  wasting  and 
idling  for  him,  omitting  and  committing  for  him.  "  I  would  not," 
says  Friend  Prudence,  "  exchange  my  workers  for  his  with  seven 
thousand  pounds  to  hoot"^ 

Right,  O  honourable  Prudence;  thou  art  wholly  in  the  right: 
Seven  thousand  pounds  even  as  a  matter  of  profit  for  this  world, 
nay  for  the  mere  cash-mai-ket  of  this  world !  And  as  a  matter  of 
profit  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  the  other  world  and  all  worlds, 
it  outweighs  the  Bank  of  England! — Can  the  sagacious  reader 
descry  here,  as  it  were  the  outmost  inconsiderable  rock-ledge  of  a 
univei*sal  rock-foundation,  deep  once  more  as  the  Centre  of  the 
World,  emerging  so,  in  the  experience  of  this  good  Quaker,  through 
the  Stygian  mud-vortexes  and  general  Mother  of  Dead  Dogs,  where- 
on, for  the  present,  all  swags  and  insecurely  hovers,  as  if  ready  to 
be  swallowed  ? 

Some  Peimanence  of  Contract  is  already  almost  possible ;  the 
principle  of  Permanence,  year  by  year,  better  seen  into  and  elabo- 
rated, may  enlai'ge  itself,  expand  gi*adual]y  on  evei7  side  into  a 
system.  This  once  secured,  the  basis  of  all  good  results  were  laid. 
Once  permanent,  you  do- not  quarrel  witli  the  fii^st  difficulty  on 
your  path,  and  quit  it  in  weak  disgust;  you  reflect  that  it  cannot 
be  quitted,  that  it  must  be  conquered,  a  wise  aiTangement  fallen 
on  with  regard  to  it  Ye  foolish  Wedded  Two,  who  have  quaiTcUed, 
between  whom  the  Evil  Spirit  has  stin*ed  up  transient  strife  and 
bitterness,  so  that  'incompatibility*  seems  almost  nigh,  ye  are 
neveilheless  the  Two  who,  by  long  habit,  were  it  by  nofliing  more, 
do  best  of  all  others  suit  each  other:  -it  is  expedient  for  your  own 
two  foolish  selves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infants,  pedigi'ees  and 
public  in  general,  that  ye  agree  again ;  that  ye  put  away  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  wisely  on  both  hands  struggle  for  the  guidance  of  a 
Good  Spirit! 

The  veiy  horse  that  is  permanent,  how  much  kindlier  do  his 
^der  and  he  work,  than  the  temporaiy  one,  hired  on  any  hack 
piinciple  yet  known !  I  am  for  permanence  in  all  things,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  the  latest  possible.  Blessed  is 
he  that  continueth  where  he  is.  Here  let  us  rest,  and  lay  out 
seedfields ;  here  let  us  learn  to  dwell.  Here,  even  here,  the  orch- 
ards that  we  plant  ^vill  yield  us  fruit;  the  acorns  will  be  wood  and 
*  fle^ort  on  t|i6  TnOnin^  of  Pftnpf r  Childron  (1841),  p.  18. 
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pleasant  umbrage,  if  we  wait.  How  much  grows  eveiywhere,  if  we 
do  but  wait !  Through  the  swamps  we  will  shape  causeways,  force 
purifying  drains;  we  will  leani  to  thread  the  rocky  inaccessibili- 
ties; and  beaten  tracks,  worn  smooth  by  mere  travelling  of  human 
feet,  will  form  themselves.  Not  a  difficulty  but  can  transfigui'e 
itself  into  a  triumph ;  not  even  a  defoi-mity  but,  if  our  own  soul 
have  imprinted  worth  on  it,  will  gi*ow  dear  to  us.  The  sunny 
plains  and  deep  indigo  transparent  skies  of  Italy  are  all  indiffer- 
ent to  tlie  great  sick  heai*t  of  a  Sir  Walter  Scott:  on  the  back  of 
the  Apennines,  in  wild  spring  weather,  the  sight  of  bleak  Scotch 
firs,  and  snow-spotted  heath  and  desolation,  biings  tears  into  his 
eyes.* 

O  unwise  mortals  that  forever  change  and  shift,  and  say.  Yon- 
der, not  Here !  Wealth  richer  than  both  the  Indies  lies  everywhere 
for  man,  if  he  will  endm-e.  Not  his  oaks  only  and  his  finiit-trees, 
his  veiy  heart  roots  itself  wherever  he  >\ill  abide; — roots  itself, 
draws  nourishment  from  the  deep  fountains  of  Universal  Being  ! 
Vagrant  Sam-Slicks,  who  rove  over  the  Earth  doing  'strokes  of 
ti-ade,'  what  wealth  have  they?  Horseloads,  shiploads  of  white  or 
yellow  metal:  in  very  sooth,  what  are  these?  Slick  rests  nowhere, 
he  is  homeless.  He  can  build  stone  or  marble  houses;  but  to 
continue  in  them  is  denied  him.  The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the 
number  of  things  which  he  loves  and  blesses,  which  he  is  loved 
and  blessed  by!  The  herdsman  in  his  poor  clay  shealing,  where 
his  veiy  cow  and  dog  are  fiiends  to  him,  and  not  a  cataract  but 
canies  memories  for  him,  and  not  a  mountain-top  but  nods  old 
recognition :  his  life,  all  encircled  as  in  blessed  mother 's-ai*ms,  is 
it  poorer  than  SUck's  with  the  ass-loads  of  yellow  metal  on  his 
back  ?  Unhappy  Slick !  Alas,  there  has  so  much  grown  nomadic, 
apelike,  with  us :  so  much  ynU  have,  with  whatever  pain,  repug- 
nance and  impossibility,'  to  alter  itself,  to  fix  itself  again, — in 
some  wise  way,  in  any  not  delirious  way ! 

A  question  arises  here:  Wlietlier,  in  some  ulterior,  perhaps 
some  not  far-distant  stage  of  tliis  '  Ghivaliy  of  Labour,'  your  Mas- 
ter-Worker may  not  find  it  possible,  and  needful,  to  grant  his 
Workers  permanent  interest  in  his  enterprise  and  theirs  ?  So  that 
it  become,  in  practical  result,  what  in  essential  fact  and  justice  it 
ever  is,  a  joint  entei-prise;  all  men,  from  the  Chief  Master  down 
to  the  lowest  Overseer  and  Operative,  economically  as  well  as  loy- 
ally concerned  for  it? — ^Which  question  I  do  not  answer.  The 
answer,  near  or  else  fai',  is  perhaps,  Yes ; — and  yet  one  knows  the 
difficulties.  Despotism  is  essential  in  most  enterprises;  I  am 
>  Lockharb's  Life  o/ScoiL 
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told,  they  do  not  tolerate  *  freedom  of  debate'  ou  board  a  Seventy- 
four  !  Republican  senate  and  jplebiscita  would  not  answer  well  in 
Cotton-Mills.  And  yet  observe  there  too :  Freedom,  not  nomad's 
or  ape's  Freedom,  but  man's  Freedom ;  this  is  indispensable.  We 
must  have  it,  and  will  have  it!  To  reconcile  Despotism  with  Free- 
dom:— ^well,  is  tha'iJ  such  a  mystery?  Do  you  not  already  know 
the  way?  It  is  to  make  your  Despotism  jw»«.  Rigorous  as  Des- 
tiny; but  just  too,  as  Destiny  and  its  Laws.  The  Laws  of  God: 
all  men  obey  these,  and  have  no  *  Freedom*  at  all  but  in  obeying 
them.  The  way  is  already  known,  part  of  the  way; — and  coui-age 
and  some  qualities  ai*e  needed  for  walking  on  it ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TOX  LAUDED. 

A  MAN  with  fifty,  with  five  hundred,  with  a  thousand  pounds  a 
day,  given  him  freely,  without  condition  at  all,— on  condition,  as 
it  now  runs,  that  he  will  sit  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  do 
no  mischief,  pass  no  Corn-Laws  or  the  like, — he  too,  you  would 
say,  is  or  might  be  a  rather  strong  Worker !  He  is  a  Worker  with 
such  tools  as  no  man  in  this  world  ever  before  had.  But  in  jjrac- 
tice,  very  astonishing,  very  ominous  to  look  at,  he  proves  not  a 
sti-ong  Worker ; — ^you  ai^e  too  happy  if  he  will  prove  but  a  No* 
worker,  do  nothing,  and  not  be  a  Wrong-worker: 

You  ask  him,  at  the  year's  end :  "  Where  is  your  three-hundred 
thousand  pound;  what  have  you  realised  to  us  with  that?"  He 
answers,  in  indignant  surprise:  "Done  with  it?  Who  are  you 
that  ask  ?  I  have  eaten  it ;  I  and  my  fiunkeys,  and  parasites,  and 
slaves  two-footed  and  four-footed,  in  an  ornamental  manner ;  and 
I  am  here  alive  by  it ;  /am  realised  by  it  to  you !" — It  is,  as  we 
have  often  said,  such  an  answer  as  was  never  before  given  under 
this  Sun.  An  answer  that  fills  mc  with  boding  apprehension,  >vitli 
foreshadows  of  despair.  O  stolid  Use -and -wont  of  an  atheistic 
Half-centuiy,  O  Ignavia,  Tailor-godhood,  soul-killing  Cant,  to  what 
passes  lu't  thou  bringing  us ! — Out  of  the  loud-piping  whirlwind, 
audibly  to  him  that  has  eai-s,  the  Highest  God  is  again  announc- 
ing in  these  days  :  "  Idleness  shall  not  be."  God  has  said  it,  man 
cannot  gainsay. 

Ah,  how  happy  were  it,  if  he  this  Aristocrat  Worker  would,  in 
like  manner,  see  his  work  and  do  it !  It  is  frightful  seeking  an* 
other  to  do  it  for  him.  Guillotines,  Meudon  Tanneries,  and  half* 
a-million  men  shot  dead,  have  ah-eady  been  expended  in  that  busi- 
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ness ;  and  it  is  yet  fai*  from  done.  This  man  too  is  something ; 
nay  he  is  a  great  thing.  Look  on  him  there :  a  man  of  manful 
aspect;  something  of  the  '  cheerfuhiess  of  pride'  still  lingering  in 
him.  A  free  air  of  graceful  stoicism,  of  easy  silent  dignity  sits 
well  on  him ;  in  his  heart,  could  we  reach  it,  lie  elements  of  gcne- 
.  rosity,  self-sacrificing  justice,  ti*ue  human  valour.  Why  should 
ne,  with  such  appliances,  stand  an  incumbrance  in  the  Present ; 
perish  disasti'ously  out  of  the  Future !  From  no  section  of  the 
Future  would  we  lose  these  noble  courtesies,  impalpable  yet  all- 
controlUng ;  these  dignified  reticences,  these  kingly  simplicities ; 
— ^lose  aught  of  what  the  fiTiitful  Past  still  gives  us  token  of,  me- 
mento of,  in  this  man.  Can  we  not  save  him : — can  he  not  help 
us  to  save  him !  A  brave  man  he  too ;  had  not  undivine  Ignavia, 
Hearsay,  Speech  without  meaning, — ^had  not  Cant,  thousandfold 
Cant  within  him  and  around  him,  enveloping  him  like  choke- 
damp,  like  thick  Egyptian  darkness,  thrown  his  soul  into  asphyxia, 
as  it  were  extinguiEQied  his  soul ;  so  that  he  sees  not,  heai*s  not, 
and  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets  address  him  in  vain. 

Will  he  awaken,  be  alive  again,  and  have  a  soul;  or  is  this 
death-fit  very  death?  It  is  a  question  of  questions,  for  himself 
and  for  us  all  I  Alas,  is  there  no  noble  work  for  this  man  too  ? 
Has  he  not  thickheaded  ignorant  boors ;  laz^s  enslaved  farmers , 
weedy  lands  ?  Lands !  Has  he  not  weary  heavy-laden  ploughers 
of  land ;  immortal  souls  of  men,  ploughing,  ditching,  day-drudg- 
ing ;  bare  of  back,  empty  of  stomach,  nigh  desperate  of  hcai-t ;  and 
none  peaceably  to  help  them  but  he,  under  Heaven  ?  Does  he 
find,  with  his  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  no  noble  thing 
trodden  down  in  the  thoroughfares,  which  it  were  godlike  to  help 
up?  Can  he  do  nothing  for  his  Bums  but  make  a  Gauger  of 
him ;  lionise  him,  bedinner  him,  for  a  foolish  while ;  then  whistle 
him  down  the  wind,  to  desperation  and  bitter  death? — His  work 
too  is  difficult,  in  these  modeiii,  far-dislocated  ages.  But  it  may 
bo  done ;  it  maj'  be  tried  ; — it  must  be  done. 

A  modern  Duke  of  Weimar,  not  a  god  he  cither,  but  a  human 
duke,  levied,  as  I  reckon,  in  rents  and  taxes  and  all  incomings 
whatsoever,  less  than  several  of  our  English  Dukes  do  in  rent 
alone.  The  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  these  incomings,  had  to  govern, 
judge,  defend,  everyway  administer  his  Dukedom.  He  does  all 
this  as  few  others  did :  and  he  improves  lands  besides  all  this, 
makes  river-embankments,  maintains  not  soldiei-s  only  but  Uni- 
versities and  Institutions; — and  in  his  Com*t  were  these  four 
men :  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe.  Not  as  parasites,  which 
was  inix)ossible ;  not  as  table -wits  and  poetic  Eaterfeltoes ;  but 
us  nublc  Spiritual  Men  working  under  a  noble  Practical  Man. 
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Shielded  by  him  from  many  miseries ;  perhaps  from  many  shorts 
comingSi  destruotive  aben*ations.  Heaven  had  sent,  once  moiie« 
heavenly  Light  into  the  world ;  and  this  man*s  honour  was  that 
he  gave  it  welcome.  A  new  noble  kind  of  Clergy,  under  an  old 
but  still  noble  kind  of  King !  I  reckon  that  this  one  Duke  of 
Weimar  did  moie  for  the  Culture  of  his  Nation  than  all  the  Eng-  ■ 
lish  Dukes  and  Duces  now  extant,  or  that  were  extant  since  Henry 
the  Eighth  gave  them  the  Church  Lands  to  eat,  have  done  for 
theirs! — I  am  ashamed,  I  am  alaimed  for  my  English  Dukes: 
what  word  have  I  to  say  ? 

If  our  Actual  Aristocracy,  appointed  '  Best-and-Bravest,*  will 
be  wise,  how  inexpressibly  happy  for  us !  If  not, — the  voice  of 
God  from  the  whirlwind  is  veiy  audible  to  me.  Nay,  I  will  tliank 
the  Great  God,  that  He  has  said,  in  whatever  fearful  ways,  and 
just  wrath  against  us,  *^ Idleness  shall  be  no  more!"  Idleness? 
The  awakened  soul  of  man,  all  but  the  asphyxied  soul  of  man, 
turns  from  it  as  from  worse  than  death.  It  is  the  life-in-death  of 
Poet  Coleridge.  That  fable  of  the  Dead-Sea  Apes  ceases  to  be  a 
fable.  The  poor  Worker  starved  to  death  is  not  the  saddest  of 
sights.  He  lies  there,  dead  on  his  shield ;  fallen  down  into  the 
bosom  of  his  old  Mother;  with  haggard  pale  face,  soiTow-wora, 
but  stilled  now  into  divine  peace,  silently  appeals  to  the  Eternal 
God  and  all  the  Universe, — the  most  silent,  the  most  eloquent  of 
men. 

Exceptions, — ah  yes,  thank  Heaven,  we  know  there  are  exoep- 
tious.  Our  case  were  too  hai*d,  were  there  not  exceptions,  and 
pai-tial  exceptions  not  a  few,  whom  we  know,  and  whom  we  do  not 
know.  Honour  to  the  name  of  Ashley, — ^honour  to  this  and  the 
other  valiant  Abdiel,  found  fiuthful  still ;  who  would  faiu,  by  work 
and  by  word,  admonish  their  Order  not  to  rush  upon  destruction ! 
These  are  they  who  will,  if  not  save  their  Order,  postpone  the 
wreck  of  it; — by  whom,  under  blessing  of  the  Upper  Powers,  *a 

*  quiet  euthanasia  spread  over  generations,  instead  of  a  swift  tor- 

*  ture-death  concenti*ed  into  years,*  may  be  brought  about  for  many 
thinpjs.  All  honoui-  and  success  to  these.  The  noble  man  can 
still  strive  nobly  to  save  and  serve  his  Order ; — at  lowest,  he  can 
remember  the  precept  of  the  Prophet :  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  peo- 
ple ;  come  out  of  her !" 

To  sit  idle  aloft,  like  living  statues,  like  absurd  Epicurus'-gods, 
m  pampered  isolation,  in  exclusion  from  the  glorious  fatefrd  bat- 
tletield  of  this  God's-World :  it  is  a  poor  life  for  a  man,  when  all 
Upholsterei-s  and  French-Cooks  have  done  their  utmost  for  it ! — 
Nay,  what  a  shallow  delusion  is  this  wo  have  all  got  into,  That 
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any  man  should  or  can  keep  himself  apart  from  men,  have  '  no 
business*  with  them,  except  a  cash-account '  business !'  It  is  the 
silliest  tale  a  distressed  generation  of  men  ever  took  to  telling  one 
another.  Men  cannot  Hve  isolated :  we  are  all  bound  together, 
for  mutual  good  or  else  for  mutual  misery^,  as  living  nerves  in  the 
same  body.  No  highest  man  can  disimite  himself  from  any  low- 
est. Consider  it.  Your  poor  *  Werter  bloving  out  his  distracted 
existence  because  Charlotte  will  not  have  the  keeping  thereof:* 
this  is  no  peculiar  phasis ;  it  is  simply  the  highest  expression  of 
a  phasis  traceable  wherever  one  human  creature  meets  another ! 
Let  the  meanest  crookbacked  Thersites  teach  the  supi*emest  Aga- 
memnon that  he  actually  does  not  reverence  him,  the  supremest 
Agamemnon's  eyes  flash  fire  responsive ;  a  real  pain,  and  partial 
insanity,  has  seized  Agamemnon.  Strange  enough :  a  many-coun- 
selled Ulysses  is  set  in  motion  by  a  scoundrel-blockhead ;  plays 
tunes,  like  a  barrel-organ,  at  the  scoundrel-blockhead*s  touch, — 
has  to  snatch,  namely,  his  sceptre-cudgel,  and  weal  the  crooked 
back  with  bumps  and  thumps !  Let  a  diief  of  men  reflect  well  on 
it.  Not  in  having '  no  business*  with  men,  but  in  having  no  unjust 
business  with  them,  and  in  having  all  manner  of  true  and  just 
business,  can  either  his  or  their  blessedness  be  found  possible, 
and  this  waste  world  become,  for  both  parties,  a  home  and  peopled 
garden. 

Men  do  reverence  men.  Men  do  worship  in  that '  one  temple 
of  the  world,*  as  Novalis  calls  it,  the  Presence  of  a  Man !  Hero- 
worship,  true  and  blessed,  or  else  mistaken,  Mse  and  accursed, 
goes  on  everywhere  and  everywhen.  In  this  world  there  is  one 
godlike  thing,  the  essence  of  all  that  was  or  ever  will  be  of  god- 
like in  this  world :  the  veneration  done  to  Human  Worth  by  the 
heai'ts  of  men.  Hero-worship,  in  the  souls  of  the  heroic,  of  the 
deal*  and  wise, — it  is  the  perpetual  presence  of  Heaven  in  our 
poor  Earth :  when  it  is  not  there,  Heaven  is  veiled  from  us ;  and 
all  is  under  Heaven's  ban  and  interdict,  and  there  is  no  worship, 
or  worth-ship,  or  worth  or  blessedness  in  the  Earth  any  more ! — 

Independence,  *  lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle-eye,* — alas,  yes, 
he  is  one  we  have  got  acquainted  with  in  these  late  times :  a  veiy 
indispensable  one,  for  spuming  off  with  due  energy  innumerable 
sham- superiors,  Tailor-made:  honour  to  him,  entire  success  to 
him !  Entire  success  is  sure  to  him.  But  he  must  not  stop  there, 
at  that  small  success,  with  his  eagle-eye.  He  has  now  a  second 
fkr  greater  success  to  gain :  to  seek  out  his  real  superiors,  whom 
not  the  Tailor  but  the  Almighty  God  has  made  superior  to  him, 
and  see  a  little  what  he  will  do  with  these  !    Rebel  against  these 

uu 
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also?  Pass  by  with  minatory  eagle -glance,  with  calm- sniffing 
mockery,  or  even  without  any  mockery  or  sniff,  when  these  pre- 
sent themselves?  The  lion-hearted  will  never  dream  of  such  a 
thing.  Forever  far  be  it  from  him !  His  minatory  eagle-glance 
will  veil  itself  in  softness  of  the  dove :  his  lion-heart  will  become 
a  lamb's ;  all  ita  just  indignation  changed  into  just  reverence,  dis- 
solved in  blessed  floods  of  noble  humble  love,  how  much  heaven- 
lier  than  any  pride,  nay,  if  you  will,  how  much  prouder !  I  know 
him,  this  lion-hearted,  eagle-eyed  one ;  have  met  him,  rushing  on, 

*  with  bosom  bare,'  in  a  very  distracted  dishevelled  manner,  the 
times  being  hard ; — and  can  say,  and  guarantee  on  my  life,  That 
in  him  is  no  rebellion ;  that  in  him  is  the  reverse  of  rebellion,  the 
needful  preparation  for  obedience.  For  if  you  do  mean  to  obey 
God-made  superiors,  your  first  step  is  to  sweep  out  the  Tailor- 
made  ones ;  order  them,  under  penalties,  to  vanish,  to  malce  ready 
<6r  vanishing ! 

Nay,  what  is  best  of  all,  he  cannot  rebel,  if  he  would.  Supe- 
riors whom  God  has  made  for  us  we  cannot  order  to  witlidraw ! 
Not  in  the  least.  No  Grand-Turk  himself,  thickestquilted  tailor- 
made  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  do  it :  but  an  Arab  Man, 
in  doak  of  his  own  clouting;  with  black  beaming  eyes,  witli  flam- 
ing sovereign-heart  direct  from  the  centre  of  the  Universe ;  and 
also,  I  am  told,  with  terrible  '  horse -shoe  vein'  of  swelling  wi-ath 
in  his  brow,  and  lightning  (if  you  will  not  have  it  as  light)  ting- 
ling through  every  vein  of  him, — ^he  rises ;  says  authoritatively : 
**  Thickest- quilted  Grand -Turk,  tailor-made  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  No: — I  withdraw  not;  thou  shalt  obey  me  or  mth- 
draw !"  And  so  accordingly  it  is ;  thickest-quilted  Grand-Turks 
and  all  their  progeny,  to  this  hour,  obey  that  man  in  the  remark- 
ablest  manner;  preferring  not  to  withdraw. 

O  brother,  it  is  an  endless  consolation  to  me,  in  this  disorganic, 
as  yet  so  quack-ridden,  what  you  may  well  call  hag-ridden  and 
hell-ridden  world,  to  find  that  disobedience  to  the  Heavens,  when 
they  send  any  messenger  whatever,  is  and  remains  impossible. 
It  cannot  be  done ;  no  Turk  grand  or  small  can  do  it.    '  Show  the 

*  dullest  clodpole,'  says  my  invaluable  German  friend,  *  show  the 
'  haughtiest  featherhead,  that  a  soul  higher  than  himself  is  here ; 

*  were  his  knees  stiffened  into  brass,  he  must  down  and  worship.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  GIFTED. 

Yes,  in  what  tumultuous  huge  anarchy  soever  a  Noble  human 
Principle  may  dwell  and  strive,  such  tumult  is  in  the  way  of  being 
calmed  into  a  fruitful  sovereignty.  It  is  inevitable.  No  Chaos 
can  continue  chaotic  with  a  soul  in  it.  Besouled  with  earnest 
human  Nobleness,  did  not  slaughter,  violence  and  fire-eyed  fuiy, 
gi'ow  into  a  Chivalry ;  into  a  blessed  Loyalty  of  Governor  and  Go- 
verned ?  And  in  Work,  which  is  of  itself  noble,  and  the  only  time 
fighting,  there  shall  be  no  such  possibility?  Believe  it  not ;  it  is 
incredible ;  the  whole  Universe  contradiots  it.  Here  too  the  Chac- 
taw  Principle  will  be  subordinated;  the  Man  Principle  will,  by 
degrees,  become  superior,  become  supreme. 

I  know  Mammon  too;  Banks-of-England,  Credit-Systems,  world* 
wide  possibilities  of  work  and  traffic ;  and  applaud  and  admiro 
them.  Mammon  is  like  Fire ;  the  usefullest  of  all  servants,  if  the 
ffightfullest  of  all  masters  1  The  Cliffords,  Fitzadelms  and  Chi- 
valry Fighters  *  wished  to  gain  victory,'  never  doubt  it :  but  vic- 
tory, unless  gained  in* a  certain  spirit,  was  no  victory;  defeat,  sus- 
tained in  a  certain  spirit,  was  itself  victory.  I  say  again  and  again, 
had  they  counted  the  scalps  alone,  they  had  continued  Chactaws, 
and  no  Chivalry  or  lasting  victory  had  been.  And  in  Industrial 
Fighters  and  Captains  is  there  no  nobleness  discoverable?  To 
them,  alone  of  men,  there  shall  forever  be  no  blessedness  but  in 
swollen  coffers?  To  see  beauty,  order,  gratitude,  loyal  human 
hearts  around  them,  shall  be  of  no  moment ;  to  see  fuliginous 
deformity,  mutiny,  hatred  and  despair,  with  the  addition  of  half-a- 
million  guineas,  shall  be  better?  Heaven's  blessedness  not  there; 
Hell's  cursedness,  and  your  half-million  bits  of  metal,  a  substitute 
for  that !  Is  there  no  profit  in  diffusing  Heaven's  blessedness, 
but  only  in  gaining  gold  ? — If  so,  I  apprise  the  Mill-owner  and 
Millionnaire,  that  he  too  must  prepare  for  vanishing ;  that  neither 
is  lie  bom  to  be  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  world ;  that  he  will  have 
to  be  trampled  and  chained  down  in  whatever  terrible  ways,  and 
bi'ass-coDared  safe,  among  the  bom  thralls  of  this  world !  We 
cannot  have  CanaUUs  and  Doggeries  that  will  not  make  some  Chi- 
valry of  themselves :  our  noble  Planet  is  impatient  of  such;  in  the 
end,  totally  intolerant  of  such ! 

For  the  Heavens,  unwearying  in  their  bounty,  do  send  other 
souls  into  this  world,  to  whom  yet,  as  to  their  forerunners,  in  Old 
Roman,  in  Old  Hebrew  and  all  noble  times,  the  omnipotent  guinea 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  impotent  guinea.    Has  your  half-dead  avari* 
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dous  Corn-Law  Lord,  your  half-aJive  avaricious  Cotton-Law  Lord, 
never  seen  one  such  ?  Such  are,  not  one,  but  seveitd ;  are,  and 
will  be,  unless  the  gods  have  doomed  this  woiid  to  swift  dire  iniin. 
These  are  they,  the  elect  of  the  world ;  the  bom  champions,  strong 
men,  and  liberatory  Samsons  of  this  poor  world :  whom  the  poor 
Delilah-world  will  not  always  shear  of  their  strength  and  eyesight, 
and  set  to  grind  in  darkness  at  its  poor  gin-wheel !  Such  souls 
are,  in  these  days,  getting  somewhat  out  of  humour  with  the 
world.  Your  very  Byron,  in  these  days,  is  at  least  driven  mad ; 
flatly  refuses  fealty  to  the  world.  The  world  with  its  injustices, 
its  golden  brutalities,  and  dull  yellow  guineas,  is  a  disgust  to  such 
souls :  the  ray  of  Heaven  that  is  in  them  does  at  least  predoom 
them  to  bo  vezy  miserable  here.  Yes : — and  yet  all  misery  is 
faculty  misdirected,  strength  that  has  not  yet  found  its  way.  The 
black  whirlwind  is  mother  of  the  lightning.  No  smoke,  in  any 
sense,  but  can  become  flame  and  radiance !  Such  soul,  once  gra- 
duated in*  Heaven's  stem  University,  steps  out  superior  to  your 
guinea. 

Dost  thou  know,  O  sumptuous  Corn-Lord,  Cotton-Lord,  O  mu- 
tinous Trades-Unionist,  gin-vanquished,  undeliverable ;  O  much- 
enslaved  World, — ^this  man  is  not  a  slave  with  thee !  None  of  thy 
promotions  is  necessary  for  him.  His  place  is  with  the  stars  of 
Heaven :  to  thee  it  may  be  momentous,  to  thee  it  may  be  life  or 
death,  to  him  it  is  indififerent,  whether  thou  place  him  in  the 
lowest  hut,  or  forty  feet  higher  at  the  top  of  thy  stupendous  high 
tower,  while  here  on  Earth.  The  joys  of  Earth  that  are  precious, 
they  depend  not  on  thee  and  thy  promotions.  Food  and  raiment, 
and,  round  a  social  hearth,  souls  who  love  him,  whom  he  loves  i 
these  are  already  his.  He  wants  none  of  thy  rewards ;  behold 
also,  he  fears  none  of  thy  penalties.  Thou  canst  not  answer  even 
by  killing  him :  the  case  of  Anaxarchus  thou  canst  kill ;  but  the 
self  of  Anaxarchus,  the  word  or  act  of  Anaxarchus,  in  no  wise 
whatever.  To  this  man  death  is  not  a  bugbear;  to  this  man  life 
is  already  as  earnest  and  awful,  and  beautiful  and  terrible,  as 
death. 

Not  a  May-game  is  this  man's  life;  but  a  battle  and  a  mai-ch, 
a  warfare  with  principalities  and  powers.  No  idle  promenade 
through  fragrant  orange-groves  and  green  flowery  spaces,  waited 
on  by  the  choral  Muses  and  the  rosy  Hours :  it  is  a  stem  pilgrim- 
age thi'ough  burning  sandy  soHtudes,  through  regions  of  tiiick- 
ribbed  ice.  He  walks  among  men ;  loves  men,  with  inexpressible 
soft  pity, — as  they  cannot  love  him :  but  his  soul  dwells  in  soli- 
tude, in  the  uttermost  parts  of  Creation.  In  green  oases  by  the 
palm-tree  wells,  he  rests  a  space;  but  anon  he  has  to  journey 
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forward,  escorted  by  the  Terrors  and  the  Splendours,  the  Arch- 
demons  and  Archang^fi.  All  Heaven,  all  Pandemonium  are  his 
escort.  The  stars  keen -glancing,  from  the  Immensities,  send 
tidings  to  him ;  the  graves,  silent  with  their  dead,  from  the  Eter- 
nities.   Deep  calls  for  him  unto  Deep. 

Thou,  O  World,  how  wilt  thou  secure  thyself  against  this  man? 
Thou  canst  not  hire  him  by  thy  guineas ;  nor  by  thy  gibbets  and 
law-penalties  restiuin  him.  He  eludes  thee  like  a  Spirit.  Thou 
canst  not  forward  him,  thou  canst  not  hinder  him.  Thy  penalties, 
Uiy  poverties,  neglects,  contumelies :  behold,  all  these  are  good 
for  him.  Gome  to  him  as  an  enemy;  turn  from  him  as  an  un- 
friend ;  only  do  not  this  one  thing, — ^infect  him  not  with  thy  own 
delusion :  the  benign  Genius,  were  it  by  very  death,  shall  guard 
him  against  this ! — ^What  wilt  thou  do  with  him  ?  He  is  above 
thee,  like  a  god.  Thou,  in  thy  stupendous  three-inch  pattens,  art 
under  him.  He  is  thy  bom  king,  thy  conqueror  and  supreme 
lawgiver :  not  all  the  guineas  and  cannons,  and  leather  and  pru- 
nella, under  the  sky  can  save  thee  from  him.  Hardest  thick- 
skinned  Mammon-world,  ruggedest  Caliban  shall  obey  him,  or 
become  not  Caliban  but  a  cramp.  Oh,  if  in  this  man,  whose  eyes 
can  flash  Heaven*s  lightning,  and  make  all  Calibans  into  a  cramp» 
there  dwelt  not,  as  the  essence  of  his  very  being,  a  God's  justice, 
human  Nobleness,  Veracity  and  Mercy, — I  should  tremble  for  the 
world.  But  his  strength,  let  us  rejoice  to  understand,  is  even 
this:  The  quantity  of  Justice,  of  Valour  and  Pity  that  is  in  him. 
To  hypocrites  and  tailored  quacks  in  high  places,  his  eyes  ai*e 
lightning ;  but  they  melt  in  dewy  pity  softer  than  a  mother's  to 
the  downpressed,  maltreated;  in  his  heart,  in  his  great  thought, 
is  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  wretched.  This  world's  improvement  is 
forever  sure. 

*  Man  of  Genius  ?'  Thou  hast  small  notion,  meseems,  O  Me- 
«flenas  Twiddledee,  of  what  a  Man  of  Genius  is.  Read  in  thy 
New  Testament  and  elsewhere, — if,  with  floods  of  mealymouthed 
inanity,  with  miserable  froth-vortices  of  Cant  now  several  centu- 
ries old,  thy  New  Testament  is  not  all  bedimmed  for  thee.  Canst 
thou  read  in  thy  New  Testament  at  all  ?  The  Highest  Man  of 
Genius,  knowest  thou  him;  Godlike  and  a  God  to  this  hour? 
His  crown  a  Crown  of  Thorns  ?  Thou  fool,  with  thy  empty  God- 
hoods,  Apotheoses  edgegilt;  the  Crown  of  Thorns  made  into  a  poor 
jewel-room  crown,  fit  for  the  head  of  blockheads ;  the  bearing  of 
the  Cross  changed  to  a  riding  in  the  Long-Acre  Gig !  Pause  in 
thy  mass-chantings,  in  thy  Iitan3ring8,  and  Calmuck  prayings  by 
machinery;  and  pray,  if  noisily,  at  least  in  a  more  human  manner. 
How  with  thy  rubrics  and  dahnatics,  and  olothwebs  and  cobwebs^ 
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and  with  thy  stupidities  and  grovelling  baseheartedness,  hast  thou 
hidden  the  Holiest  into  all  but  invisibility! — 

*  Man  of  Genius :'  O  Mecsanas  Twiddledee,  hast  thou  any  no- 
tion what  a  Man  of  Genius  is  ?  Genius  is  '  the  inspired  gift  of 
God/  It  is  the  clearer  presence  of  God  Most  High  in  a  man. 
Dim,  potential  in  all  men;  in  this  man  it  has  become  clear,  actual. 
So  says  John  Milton,  who  ought  to  be  a  judge ;  so  answer  him  the 
Voices  of  all  Ages  and  all  Worlds.  Wouldst  thou  commune  with 
such  a  one  ?  Be  his  real  peer  then :  does  that  lie  in  thee  ?  Know 
thyself  and  thy  real  and  thy  apparent  place,  and  know  him  and 
his  real  and  his  apparent  place,  and  act  in  some  noble  conformit^f 
with  all  that.  What !  The  star-fire  of  the  Empyrean  shall  ecUpse 
itself,  and  illuminate  magic-lanterns  to  amuse  grown  children? 
He,  the  god-inspired,  is  to  twang  harps  for  thee,  and  blow  through 
scrannel-pipes,  to  soothe  thy  sated  soul  witli  visions  of  new,  still 
wider  Eldorados,  Houri  Paradises,  richer  Lands  of  Cockaigne? 
Brother,  this  is  not  he ;  this  is  a  counterfeit,  this  twangling,  jang- 
ling, vain,  acrid,  scrannel-piping  man.  Thou  dost  well  to  say  with 
sick  Saul,  "  It  is  naught,  such  harping !" — and  in  sudden  rage,  to 
grasp  thy  spear,  and  try  if  thou  canst  pin  such  a  one  to  the  wall. 
King  Saul  was  mistaken  in  his  man,  but  thou  art  right  in  thine. 
It  is  the  due  of  such  a  one :  nail  him  to  the  wall,  and  leave  him 
there.  So  ought  copper  shillings  to  be  nailed  on  counters ;  copper 
geniuses  on  walls,  and  left  there  for  a  sign ! — 

I  conclude  that  the  Men  of  Letters  too  may  become  a  *  Gliivalry,* 
an  actual  instead  of  a  virtual  Priesthood,  with  result  immeasurable, 
— so  soon  as  there  is  nobleness  in  themselves  for  that.  And,  to  a 
ceiiainty,  not  sooner  I  Of  intrinsic  Valetisms  you  cannot,  with 
whole  Parliaments  to  help  you,  make  a  Heroism.  Doggeries  never 
80  gold-plated,  Doggeries  never  so  escutcheoned,  Doggeries  never 
so  diplomaed,  bepuffed,  gas-lighted,  continue  Doggeries,  and  must 
take  the  fate  of  such. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DIDACTIC. 

Ckbiainlt  it  were  a  fond  imagination  to  expect  that  any  preaching 
of  mine  could  abate  Mammonism;  that  Bobus  of  Houndsditch  will 
love  his  guineas  less,  or  his  poor  soul  more,  for  any  preaching  of 
mine !  But  there  is  one  Preacher  who  does  preach  with  effect,  and 
gradually  persuade  all  persons :  his  name  is  Destiny,  is  Divine  Pro- 
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vidence,  and  bis  Seimon  the  inflexible  Course  of  Things.  Experi- 
ence does  take  dreadfully  high  school-wages;  but  he  teaches  like 
no  other! 

I  revert  to  Friend  Prudence  the  good  Quaker's  refusal  of*  seven 
thousand  pounds  to  boot.'  Friend  Prudence's  practical  conclusion 
will,  by  degrees,  become  that  of  all  rational  practical  men  whatso- 
ever. On  the  present  scheme  and  principle,  Work  cannot  continue. 
Trades'  Strikes,  Trades*  Unions,  Chartisms;  mutiny,  squalor, rage 
and  desperate  revolt,  growing  ever  more  desperate,  will  go  on  their 
way.  As  dark  misery  settles  do^vn  on  us,  and  our  refuges  of  lies 
fall  in  pieces  one  after  one,  the  hearts  of  men,  now  at  last  serious, 
Avill  tui-n  to  refuges  of  truth.  The  eternal  stars  shine  out  again,  so 
soon  as  it  is  dark  enough. 

Begirt  with  desperate  Trades'  Unionism  and  Anarchic  Mutiny, 
many  an  Industiial  Law-ward^  by  and  by,  who  has  neglected  to 
make  laws  and  keep  them,  will  be  heard  saying  to  himself:  "  Why 
have  I  realised  five  hundred  thousand  pounds?  I  rose  early  and 
sat  late,  I  toiled  and  moiled,  and  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  of 
my  soul  I  strove  to  gain  this  money,  that  I  might  become  conspicu- 
ous, and  have  some  honour  among  my  fellow-creatures.  I  wanted 
them  to  honour  me,  to  love  me.  The  money  is  here,  earned  with 
my  best  lifeblood :  but  the  honour?  I  am  encircled  with  squalor, 
\ii\h  hunger,  rage,  and  sooty  desperation.  Not  honoured,  hardly 
even  envied;  only  fools  and  the  flunkey-species  so  much  as  envy 
me.  I  am  conspicuous, — as  a  mark  for  curses  and  brickbats. 
What  good  is  it?  My  five  hundred  scalps  hang  here  in  my  wig- 
wam: would  to  Heaven  I  had  sought  something  else  than  the 
scalps;  would  to  Heaven  I  had  been  a  Chiistian  Fighter,  not  a 
Chactaw  one !  To  have  ruled  and  fought  not  in  a  JMammonish 
but  in  a  Godlike  spirit;  to  have  had  the  hearts  of  the  people  bless 
me,  as  a  true  ruler  and  captain  of  my  people ;  to  have  felt  my  own 
heai*t  bless  me,  and  that  God  above  instead  of  Mammon  below 
was  blessing  me, — this  had  been  something.  Out  of  my  sight,  ye 
beggarly  five  hundred  scalps  of  bankers-thousands :  I  will  tiy  for 
something  other,  or  account  my  life  a  tragical  futility!" 

Friend  Prudence's  '  rook-ledge,'  as  we  called  it,  will  gradually 
disclose  itself  to  many  a  man;  to  all  men.  Gradually,  assaulted 
from  beneath  and  from  above,  the  Stygian  mud-deluge  of  Laissez- 
faire,  Supply-and-demand,  Cash-payment  the  one  Duty,  will  abate 
on  aU  hands ;  and  the  everlasting  mountain-tops,  and  secure  rock- 
foundations  that  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  rest  on  Na- 
ture's self,  will  again  emerge,  to  found  on,  and  to  build  on.  When 
Mammon- worshipers  here  and  there  begin  to  be  God-worshipei-s, 
and  bipeds-of-prey  become  men,  and  there  is  a  Soul  felt  once  mora 
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in  the  huge-pulsing  elephantine  mechanic  Animalism  of  this  Earth, 
it  >vill  be  again  a  blessed  Earth. 

"Men  cease  to  regard  money?"  cries  Bobus  of  Houndsditch: 
"What  else  do  all  men  strive  for?  The  veiy  Bishop  informs  me 
that  Christianity  cannot  get  on  without  a  Tninimiim  of  Four  thou- 
sand &ye  hundred  in  its  pocket.  Cease  to  regard  money?  That 
will  be  at  Doomsday  in  the  afternoon!'* — O  Bobus,  my  opinion  is 
somewhat  different.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  Upper  Powers  have 
not  yet  determined  on  destroying  this  Lower  World.  A  respect- 
able, evei^increasing  minority,  who  do  stiive  for  something  higher 
than  money,  I  with  confidence  anticipate ;  ever-increasing,  till  there 
be  a  sprinkling  of  them  found  in  all  quarters,  as  salt  of  the  Earth 
once  more.  The  Christianity  that  cannot  get  on  without  a  mini- 
mum of  Four  thousand  five  hundred,  will  give  place  to  something 
better  that  can.  Thou  wilt  not  join  our  small  minority,  thou? 
Not  till  Doomsday  in  the  afternoon?  Well;  thm,  at  least,  thou 
wilt  join  it,  thou  and  the  minority  in  mass ! 

But  truly  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  brutish  empire  of  Mammon 
cracking  everywhere;  giving  siu^  promise  of  dying,  or  of  being 
changed.  A  strange,  chill,  almost  ghastly  dayspring  strikes  up  in 
Yankeeland  itself:  my  Transcendental  friends  announce  there,  in 
a  distinct,  though  somewhat  lankhaired,  ungainly  manner,  that  the 
Demiurgus  Dollar  is  dethroned;  that  new  unheard-K)f  Demimgus- 
ships.  Priesthoods,  Aristocracies,  Growths  and  Destructions,  are 
already  visible  in  the  gray  of  coming  Time.  Chronos  is  dethroned 
by  Jove;  Odin  by  St.  Olaf:  the  Dollar  cannot  rule  in  Heaven  for- 
ever. Ko;  I  reckon,  not.  Sodnian  Preachers  quit  their  pulpits 
in  Yankeeland,  saying,  "  Friends,  this  is  all  gone  to  coloured  cob- 
web, we  regret  to  say !"— and  retire  into  the  fields  to  cultivate  onion- 
beds,  and  live  frugally  on  vegetables.  It  is  very  notable.  Old 
godlike  Calvinism  declares  that  its  old  body  is  now  fallen  to 
tatters,  and  done;  and  its  mournful  g^ost,  disembodied,  seeking 
new  embodiment,  pipes  again  in  the  winds;— «  ghost  and  spirit  as 
yet,  but  heralding  new  Spirit-worlds,  and  better  Dynasties  than 
the  Dollar  one. 

Tes,  here  as  there,  light  is  coming  into  the  world;  men  lovo 
not  darkness,  they  do  love  light.  A  deep  feeling  of  the  eternal 
nature  of  Justice  looks  out  among  us  eveiywhere, — even  thi*ough 
the  dull  eves  of  Exeter  Hall;  an  unspeakable  religiousness  strug- 
gles, in  the  most  helpless  manner,  to  speak  itself,  in  Puseyisms 
and  the  like.  Of  our  Cant,  all  condemnable,  how  much  is  net 
condemnable  without  pity;  we  had  almost  said,  without  respect! 
The  inarticulate  worth  and  truth  that  is  in  England  goes  down  yet 
to  the  Foundationa. 
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Some '  OhiTBby  of  Labour/  some  noble  Humanity  and  practical 
Divineness  of  Labour,  will  yet  be  realised  on  this  Earth.  Or  why 
ioUX;  why  do  we  pray  to  Heaven,  without  setting  our  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel?  The  Present,  if  it  will  have  the  Future  accomplish, 
shall  itself  commence.  Thou  who  prophesiest,  who  believest, 
begin  thou  to  fiilfil.  Here  or  nowhere,  now  equally  as  at  any 
iime!  That  outcast  help-needing  thing  or  person,  trampled  down 
under  Tulgar  feet  or  hoofs,  no  help  *  possible*  for  it,  no  prize 
oifered  for  the  saving  of  it, — canst  not  thou  save  it,  then,  without 
prize?  Put  forth  thy  hand,  in  God's  name;  know  that  'impossi- 
ble,' where  Truth  and  Mercy  and  the  everlasting  Voice  of  Nature 
order,  has  no  place  in  the  brave  man's  dictionary.  That  when  all 
men  have  said  ''Impossible,"  and  tumbled  noisily  elsewhither, 
and  thou  alone  art  left,  then  first  thy  time  and  possibility  have 
oome.  It  is  for  thee  now ;  do  thou  that,  and  ask  no  man's  counsel, 
but  thy  own  only  and  God's.  Brother,  thou  hast  possibility  in 
thee  for  much:  the  possibility  of  writing  on  the  eternal  skies  the 
record  of  a  heroic  life.  That  noble  downfallen  or  yet  unborn 
'  Impossibility,'  thou  canst  lift  it  up,  thou  canst,  by  thy  soul's 
travail,  bring  it  into  clear  being.  That  loud  inane  Actuality,  with 
millions  in  its  pocket,  too  '  possible'  that,  which  rolls  along  there, 
with  quilted  trumpeters  blaring  roimd  it,  and  all  the  world  escort- 
ing it  as  mute  or  vocal  flunkey, — escort  it  not  thou;  say  to  it, 
either  nothing,  or  else  deeply  in  thy  heart:  "  Loud-blaring  Nonen- 
tity, no  force  of  trumpets,  cash,  Long-Acre  art,  or  universal  flun- 
keyhood  of  men,  makes  thee  an  Entity;  thou  art  a  .Nonentity,  and 
deceptive  Simulacrum,  more  accursed  than  thou  seemest.  Pass 
on  in  the  Devil's  name,  unworshiped  by  at  least  one  man,  and 
leave  the  thorough&re  dear!" 

Not  on  Ilion's  or  Latium's  plains;  on  &r  other  plains  and 
places  henceforth  can  noble  deeds  be  now  done.  Not  on  Ilion's 
plains;  how  much  less  in  Mayfair's  drawingrooms !  Not  in  vic- 
tory over  poor  brother  French  or  Phrygians;  but  in  victory  over 
Frost-j5tuns,  Marsh- giants,  over  demons  of  Discord,  Idleness, 
Ii^ustice,  Unreason,  and  Chaos  come  again.  None  of  the  old 
Epics  is  longer  possible.  The  Epic  of  French  and  Phrygians 
was  comparatively  a  small  Epic :  but  that  of  Flirts  and  Fribbles, 
what  is  that?  A  thing  that  vanishes  at  cock-crowing, — that  al- 
ready begins  to  scent  the  morning  air!  Game-preserving  Aris- 
tocracies, let  them  '  bush'  never  so  effectually,  cannot  escape  the 
Subtle  Fowler.  Game  seasons  will  be  excellent,  and  again  will 
be  indifferent,  and  by  and  by  they  will  not  be  at  all.  The  Last 
Partridge  of  England,  of  an  England  where  millions  of  men  can 
get  no  com  to  eat,  will  be  shot  and  ended.    Aristocracies  with 
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beards  on  their  chins  ^vill  find  oUier  work  to  do  than  amuse  them* 
selves  with  tinindling-hoops. 

But  it  is  to  you,  ye  Workers,  who  do  ahready  work,  and  are  as 
grown  men,  noble  and  honourable  in  a  sort,  that  the  whole  world 
calls  for  new  work  and  nobleness.  Subdue  mutiny,  discord,  wide- 
spread despair,  by  manfulness,  justice,  mercy  and  wisdom.  Chao» 
is  dark,  deep  as  Hell;  let  light  be,  and  there  is  instead  a  green 
fioweiy  World.  0,  it  is  great,  and  there  is  no  other  greatness. 
To  make  some  nook  of  God*8  Creation  a  little  fruitfuller,  better, 
more  worthy  of  God ;  to  make  some  human  hearts  a  little  wiser, 
manfuller,  happier, — ^more  blessed,  less  accursed !  It  is  work  for 
a  God.  Sooty  Hell  of  mutiny  and  savagery  and  despair  can,  by 
man*s  energy,  be  made  a  kind  of  Heaven;  cleared  of  its  soot,  of 
its  mutiny,  of  its  need  to  mutiny;  the  everlasting  arch  of  Heaven  s 
azure  overspanning  it  too,  and  its  cunning  mechanisms  and  tall 
chimney-steeples,  as  a  birth  of  Heaven;  God  and  all  men  looking 
on  it  well  pleased. 

Unstained  by  wasteful  deformities,  by  wasted  tears  or  heart's- 
blood  of  men,  or  any  defacement  of  the  Pit,  noble  fruitful  Labour, 
growing  ever  nobler,  will  come  forth,— the  grand  sole  miiucle  of 
Man;  whereby  Man  has  risen  from  the  low  places  of  this  Earthy 
very  literally,  into  divine  Heavens.  Ploughers,  Spinnei'S,  Build- 
ers; Prophets,  Poets,  Kings;  Brindleys  and  Goethes,  Odins  and 
Arkwrights ;  all  martyrs,  and  noble  men,  and  gods  are  of  one 
grand  Host;  immeasurable;  marching  ever  forward  since  the  Be- 
ginnings of  the  World.  The  enormous,  all -conquering,  fiame- 
crowned  Host,  noble  every  soldier  in  it;  sacred,  and  alone  noble. 
Let  him  who  is  not  of  it  hide  himself;  let  him  tremble  for  himself. 
Stars  at  every  button  cannot  make  him  noble;  sheaves  of  Bath- 
garters,  nor  bushels  of  Georges;  nor  any  other  contrivance  but 
manfully  enlisting  in  it,  valiantly  taking  place  and  step  in  it.  O 
Heavens,  will  he  not  bethink  himself;  he  too  is  so  needed  in  the 
Host!  It  were  so  blessed,  thiice-blessed,  for  himself  and  for  us 
all!  In  hope  of  the  Last  Partridge,  and  some  Duke  of  Weimav 
among  our  English  Dukes,  we  will  be  patient  yet  a  while. 

<  The  Future  hides  in  it 
Oladneas  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorow. 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Bauntmg  us,— onward.' 
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CHARTISM. 


Akistoobaot,  ominous  condition  of 
our,  31, 39,  54 ;  an  Aristocracy  a  cor- 
poration of  the  Best  and  Bravest,  34 ; 
old  Feudal  Aristocracies,  36,  38. 

Arkwright,  Richard,  historical  import- 
ance of,  51. 

Battle,  all,  misunderstanding,  6. 
Bede,  Venerable,  44. 
Berserkir-rage,    deep-hidden   in   the 

Saxon  heart,  19. 
Bums,  16,  87. 
Cash-payment,  36,  41. 
Celts,  the,  44. 
Chartism,  3,  26,  32;   the  histoxy  of 

Chartism  not  mystorious,  54. 
Church,  the,  and  what  it  might  be,  31 ; 

'  church'  done  by  machinery,  61. 
Clive,  Robert.,  52. 
Con<^uest,  no,  permanent  if  altogether 

unjust,  24. 
Conscience,  48. 

Constitution,  the  English,  46,  49. 
Cromwell,  34,  48. 

Democracy,  true  meaning  of,  33. 
Dupes  and  Impostors,  28. 

Education,  59,  62. 

Eighteenth  Century,  40;    Industrial 

victories  o^  50. 
Elizabethan  Era,  50. 
ation,  64. 

Dd,  Condition-of-,  auestion,  3, 1 0 ; 
gland  guilty  towiuras  Ireland,  16, 
18;  Eras  of  England,  42-53;  whose 
the  proprietorship  of  England,  45 ; 
two  tASKS  assigned,  46;  education 
of,  62 ;  over-population,  64. 
Europe,    modem   revolutionary,    27; 

over-crowded,  67* 
EvU,  manfully  fronted,  58. 

French  Revolution,  the,  not  yet  oom- 
pletod,  26;  French  Convention,  38; 
Fiicsthood  destroyed,  85. 

Gin,  the  most  authentic  demon  in  our 
times,  22. 


Girondms,  the,  56. 
Glasgow  Thugs,  4,  22,  26. 

Hengst  and  Horsa,  43. 

Horse,  the,  willing  to  work  can  find 

food  and  shelter,  16;  Laistez-fain 

applied  to  horses,  21. 

Ideals,  38. 

Idleness,  doom  of,  13. 

Ignorant,  right  of  the,  to  be  guided  by 
the  Wise,  33. 

Impossibla  not  a  good  word  to  have- 
often  in  the  mouth,  57.    See  New. 

Industnalisms,  English,  46. 

Injustice  the  one  thing  utterly  intolw- 
able,  23,  25 ;  nothing  unjust  can  con- 
tinue in  this  world,  30,  38. 

Intellects,  twenty-four  znillion,  awak- 
ened into  action,  60. 

Ireland,  tra^c  mismanagement  of,  16 ; 
Irish  National  character  degraded, 
17;  England  invaded  by  Iri£  desti* 
tntion,  18. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  41. 

Kings  and  Slaves,  16. 

Laiuez-faire,  13;  applied  to  horses^ 
21 ;  as  good  as  done  ite  part  in  many 
provinces,  31, 67;  when  a  reasonabb 
cry,  32. 

Magna  Charta,  46. 

Malthusian  controversies,  65. 

Manchester,  its  squalor  and  despair 
not  forever  inseparable  from  it,  50: 
once  organic,  a  blessing  instead  oi 
an  affliction,  64, 

Mayflower,  sailing  of  the,  48. 

Mechanism  disturbing  labour,  21. 

Might  and  Right,  7, 29, 44.  See  Rights. 

Necessity,  submission  to,  7»  24. 

New,  growth  of  the,  35;  New  Eras, 
42;  all  ntm  things  strange  and  un- 
expected, 50. 

Norman  Nobles,  24:  Normans  and 
Saxons  originally  of  one  stock,  45* 
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Obedience,  duty  of,  66. 

Over  -  population,  64  ;  '  preventave 
check/  66;  in&ntioide,  66;  Emi- 
gration, 67. 

Parliament,  insofficiencj  of,  5;  Par- 
liament during  the  last  century,  89 ; 
fighting  by  ParliamentaryEloquence, 
4^;  Parliamentary  BadicaUsm,  54. 

Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  11,  12; 
laudable  as  a  A4ii/-tnith,  damnable 
aa  a  whole,  18;  whoever  will  not 
work  ought  not  to  lire,  16. 

Priesthoods,  85. 

Property,  what  is,  36 ;  none  eternal  but 
God  the  Maker's,  45. 

Puritanism,  48. 

Quackery,  portentous  age  of,  27. 

Paidicalism,  Parliamentary,  64 ;  Para- 
lytic, 68. 

Beform  Ministries,  Benthamee,  66. 

Beligion,  how  tea^  61. 

Berenge,  duty  o^  28. 

Bights  and  Mights,  23;  the  final 
'rights^  of  man  an  abstruse  inqoirj, 
29.    See  Might. 

Boman  Conquests,  24 ;  Bomasfi  Cfilt» 
English  in,  43. 

Bonsseau,  41. 


Sauortdg  on  the  Eras  of  Bngland,  42 ; 

Saxon  character,  19;  Baoe,  42-58. 
Heptarchy,  44. 

Shakspeare,  48. 

Sincenty,  28. 

Btatistio  Tables  beautifblly  reticulated, 
but  holding  no  knowledge,  8 ;  per- 
sonal observation  the  omy  method, 
9,20. 

Steal,  thou  shalt  not,  87. 

Suffrage,  65. 

Thierry,  M.,  44. 

Thrift,  value  of,  10. 

Truth,  individual,  the  beg^nmug  of  so- 
dal  good,  18. 

Wages  no  index  of  well-being,  22. 

Walpole,  Horace,  Memoirs  o^  40. 

Watt,  James,  52. 

Wise  man,  the,  alone  strong,  25,  35. 

Work  the  mission  of  man,  14. 

Working  Classes,  ominous  condition  of 
tiie,  3,  26;  perfect  understandixig, 
equivalent  to  rem-idv,  6;  statistics 
hitherto  of  Uttle  avail,  8 ;  what  con- 
stitutes the  well-being  of  a  man,  9, 
15,  22;  the  poor  man  seeking  toork, 
and  unable  to  find  it,  16 ;  the  best- 
paid  workman,  the  loudest  in  com- 
plaint, 21 ;  nMd  of  Grovemment,  81. 
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Alison,  Dr.,  72, 186. 

Anger,  142. 

Anselm,  travelling  to  Bome,  263- 

Apes,  Dead-Sea7T89,  240,  241. 

Arab  Poets,  137. 

Aristocracy  of  Talent,  91 ;  dreadfully 
difficult  to  attain,  93,  96,  258  ;  our 
Phantasm- Aristocracy,  180,204,207, 
222,  228, 240, 290, 801 ;  duties  of  an 
Aristocracy,  203,  208,  220 ;  Work- 
ing Aristocracy, 205, 209,  282,302; 
no  true  Aristocrat,  but  must  pos- 
sess the  Land,  206,  262 ;  Nature's 
Aristocracies,  236  ;  a  Virtual  Aris- 
tocracy everywhere  andeverywhen, 
259 ;  the  Feudal  Aristocracy  no  ima- 
ginary one,  261,  288. 

Army,  the,  278. 

Arrestment  of  the  knaves  and  das- 
tards, 97,  261. 

Atheism,  practical,  186, 190. 

Battiefield,  a,  219.    See  Fighting. 
Becket,  257,  264. 
Beginnings,  168. 
Benefactresses,  284. 


Benthamee-Badicalism,  93. 
Berserkir-rage,  198. 
Bible  of  Universal  History.  258. 
Blockheads,  danger  of,  139. 
Bobus  of  Houndsditch,  94,  97,  300. 
Bonaparte,  flung  out  to  St.  Helena. 

219. 
Books,  101. 
Bribery,  267. 
Brindley,  195. 
Buoaniering,  219. 
Bums,  977187,  229,291. 
Byron's  life-weariness,  191,  296. 

Cant,  117. 

Canute,  King,  107. 

Cash-payment  not  the  sole  relation  of 

human  beings,  185,  216,  221  ;'love 

of  men  cannot  be  bought  with  cash, 

282. 
Centuries,  the,  lineally  related  to  eadh 

other,  101, 109. 
Chactaw  Indian,  219. 
Champion  of  England,  the,  'lifted  hitf 

his  saddle/ m 
Chanoeiy  Law-Courte,  271,  274 
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Ghina,  Pontiff-Emperor  o£  262. 
Chivalry  of  Labour,  218, 282, 286, 289, 

Christiamty,  grave  of,  179 :  the  Chris- 
tian Law  of  God  found  cufficult  and 
inconvenient,  200 ;  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion not  acoom^ished  by  Prize- 
Bnays,  215, 217,  W ;  or  by  a  mini- 
mum of  Four^thousand- five-hun- 
dred, 800.    See  New  Testament. 

Church,  the  English.  201, 274 ;  Church- 
Articles,  245 ;  what  a  Church- Ap- 
paratus might  do,  260. 

Coeur-de-Lion,  105,  151 ;  Kin^  Bich- 
ard,  too,  knew  a  man  when  ne  saw 
him,  159. 

Colonies,  England's  sure  markets 
among  her,  278. 

Columbus,  royallest  Sea-kingof all,  225. 

Competition  ahd  Devil  take  the  hmd. 
most,  21S,  216  ;  abatement  of,  281. 

Consoienoe,  155,  246. 

Conservatism,  noble  and  ignoble,  77, 
79:  John  Bull  a  bom  Conservative, 
197 ;  Jnstioe  alone  capabU  of  being 
'  conserved,'  199. 

ComrlMWB,  unimaginable  arguments 
ftr  thfl^  75,89,18%,  197;  bitter  indig- 
nation  in  ev«ry  just  Im^lish  heart, 
199 ;  ultimate  basis  o^  204 ;  mischief 
and  danger  o^  207,  212.  282;  after 
the  Corn-Laws  are  ended,  214,  266, 
271 ;  what  William  Conoueror  would 
have  thought  of  them,  y37. 

Cromwell,  and  his  terrible  lifelong 
wrestia,  85 ;  by  fiir  our  romarkablest 
Governor,  242. 

Crusades,  the,  160. 

Custom,  roTeronce  for,  197. 

Dandy,  the  genus,  170. 

Death,  eternal,  250.    See  Life. 

Debt,  141. 

Democracy,  283 ;  dose  of  kin  to  Athe- 
ism, 238 ;  wallang  the  streets  every- 
where, 266. 

Dmotism  reconciled  with  Freedom, 

Destiny,  didactic,  98. 

Dilettantism,  107, 161, 166, 202 ;  grace- 

fimyidleinMayfidr,188. 
Dopes  and  Quacks,  91. 
Duty,  infinite  nature  <xt,  155, 160. 

Eoonemics,  necessity  of,  141. 
Editor's,  the,  purpose  to  himself  full  of 

hope,  99 ;  his  stipulated  work,  280. 
Edmund,  St,  110 ;  on  the  rim  of  the 

ho\*i2on,  154;  opening  the  Shrine 

of,  162. 
Bdmnndsbury,  St.,  107. 


Education  Service,  an  effective,  pos- 
sible, 277. 

Election,  the  one  important  social  act, 
129 ;  electoral  winnowing-machines. 
131, 186. 

Emigration,  278. 

England,  iidl  of  wealth,  yet  djring  of 
inanition,  71 ;  the  guidance  of,  not 
wise  enough,  92,  282 ;  England  of 
the  year  '  1200,'  105, 108, 119, 156, 
261 ;  disappearance  of  our  English 
Forests,  147 ;  this  England,  the  prac- 
tical summary  of  English  Heroism, 
178 ;  now  nearly  eaten  up  by  puff- 
ery and  imfaithfulness,  188;  real 
HeU  of  the  Eng^lish,  184 ;  of  lOl  Na- 
tions,  the  stupidest  in  speech,  the 
wisest  in  action,  193, 201;  unspoken 
sadness,  195 ;  conservatism,  197 ; 
Berserkir-rage,  198 ;  a  Future,  wide 
as  the  world,  if  we  have  heart  and 
heroism  for  it,  279. 

Essex,  Henry  Earl  of,  153,  246. 

Experience,  299. 

Fact  and  Semblance,  80 ;  and  Fiction, 

106. 
Fame,  the  thing  called,  170, 174.   Sea 

Posterity. 
Fk;^hting,  all,  an  ascertainment  who 

has  the  right  to  rule  over  whom,  80, 

261 ;  mui^erous  Fighting  become  a 

'glorious  Chivalry,'  218. 
Flunkeys,  whom  no  Hero-Eing  can 

reign  over,  97.  See  Valets. 
Forests,  disappearance  o^  147. 
Formulas,  the  very  skin  and  muscular 

tissue  of  Man's  Life,  168, 170. 
Fomham,  battie  o^  IIU. 
French  Donothing  Aristocracy,  209  ; 

the  French  Bevolution  a  voice  of 

God,  though  in  wrath,  249,  283. 
Funerals,  0(^kney,  167. 
Future,  the,  already  extant  though 

imseen,    265  ;    England's   Future 

279.    See  Past. 

Geese,  with  feathers  and  without,  187* 

Genius,  what  meant  by,  137,  297. 

Gideon's  fleece,  225. 

Gifted,  the,  295. 

God,  foigetting,  177 ;  God's  Justice, 
219,  248 ;  belief  in  God,  243 ;  pro- 
ceeding  '  to  invent  God,'  246. 

Goethe,  253,  291 ;  his  Mason^Lodgi, 
254. 

Gossip  preferable  to  pedantry,  109 ; 
seven  centuries  off,  128,  131. 

Governing,  art  o^  139, 140 ;  Lasy  Go- 
vernments, 271 ;  every  Government 
the  symbol  of  its  People,  280. 
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Great  Man,  a,  226.    See  Wisdom. 
Uiirtli,  bom  thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon, 
235,  261,  266. 

Habit,  the  deepest  law  of  human  na- 
ture, 168. 

Hampden's  coffin  opened,  163. 

Happy,  pitiful  pretensions  to  be,  190; 
happiness  of  gettang  one's  work 
done,  192. 

Hat,  perambulating,  seren-feet  high, 
181. 

Healing  Art,  the,  a  sacred  one,  72. 

Heaven  and  Hell,  our  notions  o^  183. 

Heaven's  Chancery,  217,  221. 

Hell,  real,  of  a  man,  122 ;  Hell  of  the 
English,  184,  281. 

Henry  U.  choosing  an  Abbot,  132; 
his  Welsh  wars,  154 ;  on  his  way  ^ 
the  Crusades,  160 ;  our  brave  Plan- 
tagenet  Henry,  260. 

Henry  VHI.,  147. 

Hercules,  211,  230. 

Heroic  IVomised-Land,  99. 

Hero-worship,  96, 113,  163, 165,  247, 
262,  293  ;  what  Heroes  have  done 
for  us,  173, 183. 

History,  Philosophical,  257,  258. 

Horses,  able  and  willing  to  worl^  87 ; 
Gk>ethe's  thoughts  about  the  Horse, 
193. 

Howel  Davies,  the  Bucanier,  219. 

Hugo,  Abbot,  old,  feeble  and  improvi- 
dent, 115 ;  his  death,  118  :  difficul- 
ties with  Monk  Samson,  126. 

Ideal,  the,  in  the  Real,  115,  218. 

Idleness  alone  without  hope,  185 ;  Idle 
Aristocracy,  205,  209,  228,  290. 

Igdrasil,  the  Life-Tree,  100, 171, 265. 

Iterance,  our  Period  of,'258. 

Bad,  the,  172. 

Impossible,  85,  87 ;  without  toul,  all 
things  impossible,  187 ;  every  noble 
work  at  Brst '  impossible,'  225, 229, 
801. 

Independence,  293. 

Industry,  Captains  o^  220,  231,  281, 
295,  299 ;  our  Industrial  Ages,  265. 

Infancy  and  Maturity,  169. 

Injustice  the  one  tmng  intolerable, 
234. 

Insanity,  strange  affinity  of  Wisdom 
and,  230. 

Insiurections,  81. 

Invention,  171. 

Irish  Widow,  an,  proving  her  sister- 
hood, 187,  234. 

Isolation  the  sum-total  of  wretched- 
ness, 284. 


Jew  debts  and  creditors,  116, 141, 142  ; 

Benedict  and  the  tooth-forceps,  211. 
JocoUn  of  Brakelond,  101 ;  his  Bos- 

wellean  Notebook  seven  centuries 

old,  102. 
John,  King,  105, 151. 
Justice,  the  basis  of  all  things,  77, 85, 

155, 199 ;  what  is  Justice,  80, 237;  a 

just  judge,  145 ;  venerable  Wigged- 

Jusdce  b^^an  in  Wild-Justioe,  172; 

God's  Justice  alone   strong,  219, 

297.    See  Parchments. 

Kilkenny  Cats,  272. 

King,  the  true  and  the  sham,  134, 
1&,  242  ;  the  Ablest  Man,  the  vir- 
tual King,  243 ;  again  be  a  King, 
265 ;  the  proper  name  of  all  Kings, 
Minister,  Servant,  272. 

'Know  thyself,' 223. 

Labour,  to  be  King  of  tins  Earth,  203 
Organisation  of,  222,  233,  271;  per- 
ennial nobleness  and  sacredness  in, 
223.    See  Chivaky,  Work. 

Laisseg'faire,2iZ;  general  breakdown 
o^  215,  216. 

Lakenheath  eels,  120. 

Landlords,  past  and  present,  111: 
Land-owmng,  204 ;  who  the  Land 
belongs  to,  206 ;  the  mission  of  a 
Land  Aristocracy  a  tacrtd  one,  262. 
290. 

Laughter,  188. 

Law,  gradual  growth  of,  172;  the 
Maker^s  Laws,  248.    See  Chancery. 

Le^pslative  interference,  276. 

Liberty,  true  meaning  of,  235,  239. 

Life,  the,  to  come,  200, 250 ;  lafo  never 
a  May-game  for  men,  29K3, 296. 

Literature,  noble  and  ignoble,  151. 

Liturgies,  171. 

Liverpool,  122. 

Loadstar,  a,  in  the  eternal  sky,  99. 

Logical  futiUtiM,  194, 197. 

Machinery,  exporting,  212. 

Mahomet,  294. 

Mammon,  not  a  god  at  all,  123  ^Gos- 
pel  of  Mammonism,  183, 217;  Work- 
mg  Mammonism  better  than  Idle 
DUettantism,  185, 188, 231;  getting 
itself  strangled,  212;  &U  of  Mam- 
mon, 281,  W9 ;  Mammon  like  Fire, 
295.    See  Economics. 

Man  the  Missionary  of  Order,  142, 247; 
sacredness  of  the  human  Body,  166 ; 
a  bom  Soldier,  218 ;  a  God-created 
Soul,  249.    See  Great  Man. 

Manchester  Insurrection,  81 ;  i>oor 
Manchester   operatives,   83,    108 
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Manchester  m  the  twelfth  century, 
122 ;  even  sooty  Manchester  built  on 
the  infinite  Abysses,  247. 

Marriage-contracts,  286,  288. 

Master,  eye  of  the,  141. 

Meat-jack,  a  disconsolate,  192. 

Methodism,  117, 122, 161. 

Midas,  71,  75. 

Mights  and  Rights,  219. 

MlUocracy,  our  giant,  180. 

Milton's  '  wages,'  85. 

Misery,  all,  the  fruit  of  unwisdom,  91; 
strength,  that  has  not  yot  found  its 
way,  296. 

Monlo,  ancient  and  modem,  104 ;  the 
old  monks  not  without  secularity, 
117,  122 ;  insurrection  of  monks, 
148. 

Morality,  197. 

Morrison's  Pill,  88;  men's  'Religion' 
a  kind  of,  247. 

Moses  and  the  Dwellers  by  the  Dead- 
Sea,  189. 

Mungo  Park,  234. 

National  Misery  the  result  of  national 
misguidance,  92. 

NationaUty,  169. 

Nature,  not  dead  but  alive  and  mira- 
culous, 92. 

NcCTO  Slavery  and  White  Nomadism, 

New  Testament,  217,  297. 
Nobleness,  meaning  of,  210. 

Obedience,  189. 

•Oblivion  a  still  resting-place,  174. 

'^~~'"'*~'ag,  what  may  be  done  by, 


274,  282. 

OrigmaUty,  171.    See  Path-making. 
Over-production,  charge  of,  203,  228. 

Pandarus  Dogdraught,  263,  269. 

Parchments,  venerable  and  not  vener- 
able, 205,  211. 

Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster, 77,  271;  a  Parliament  start- 
ing with  a  lie  in  its  mouth,  267. 

Past,  Present  and  Future,  99,  257, 
265,279.  '        ' 

Path-making,  168. 

Pedantry,  107. 

Permanence  the  first  condition  of  all 
fruitfiihiess,  286,  288. 

Peterloo,  88. 

Pilate,  81. 

Pity,  118. 

Plugson  of  Undershot,  216,  281. 

Pope,  the  old,  with  stuffed  devotional 
rump,  178. 

Posterity,  appealing  to,  245.  See  Fame. 


Potter's  Wheel,  significance  of  the, 
223. 

Practice,  the  Man  of,  194. 

Prayer,  fikithfiil  unspoken,  248 ;  pray- 
ing by  Working,  251. 

Premier,  what  a  wise,  might  do,  273. 
Seo  Windbaff. 

Priest,  the  noble,  259. 

Puffery,  all-deafening  blast  of,  181. 

Puritanism  giving  way  to  decent  For- 
malism, 200. 

Puseyism,  161,  300. 

Quacks  and  sham-heroes,  90, 135, 181. 

186,  244. 
Quaker's,  a  manufacturing,  care  for 

his  workmen,  287,  299. 

Ready-Reckoner,  strange  state  of  our, 
198. 

Reform,  like  Charity,  must  begin  at 
home,  97. 

Religion,  a  great  heaven-high  Unques- 
tionability,  117,  122,  160 ;  our  reli- 
gion gone,  177;  all  true  Work,  Re- 
ligion, 226 ;  foolish  craving  for  a 
'New  ReUgion,'  245,  250;  Inner 
Light  of  a  man's  soul,  246.  See 
Prayer,  Worsliip. 

Richard  L    See  Coeur-de-Lion. 

Robert  de  Montfort,  154. 

Rokewood,  Mr.,  103. 

Roman  Conquests,  196. 

Rome,  a  tour  to,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, 125. 

Russians,  the  silent,  worth  something, 
194,  196  ;  the  Casar  of  Russia,  211. 

Saints  and  Sinners,  112. 

Sam-Slicks,  vagrant,  289. 

Samson,  Monk,  teacher  of  the  Novices, 
118 ;  his  parentage,  dream,  and  de- 
dication to  St.  Edmund,  124 ;  sent 
to  Rome,  125;  home  tribulations, 
126  ;  silence  and  wariness,  128  ; 
though  a  servant  of  servants,  his 
words  all  tell,  130 ;  eleclyd  Abbot, 
184 ;  arrival  at  St.  Edmundsbury, 
135  ;  getting  to  work,  138, 140;  his 
favour  for  *  fit  men,*  143  ;  not  un- 
mindful of  kindness,  144 ;  a  just 
clear-hearted  man,  145 ;  hospitality 
and  stoicism,  146 ;  troubles  and  tri- 
umphs, 147 ;  in  Parliament,  151 ; 
practical  devotion,  156;  Bii^op  of 
Ely  outwitted,  167  ;  Kmg  Richard 
withstood,  158 ;  zealous  interest  in 
the  Crusades,  160 ;  a  glimpse  of  the 
Body  of  St.  Edmund,  163 ;  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  existence,  167. 

Sanitarv  Reform,  276. 
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Batanas,  the  true,  that  now  is,  260. 

Sauertei^.  on  Natore,  92 ;  our  rever- 
ence for  Death  and  for  Lifo,  167 ; 
the  real  Hell  of  the  English,  18i ; 
&shionable  Wits,  188:  symbolic  in- 
fluences of  Waslung^,  251. 

Saxon  Heptarchy,  80. 

Schntispel,  the  distingniahed  Novelist, 
113. 

Scotch  (Covenanters,  245. 

Scotland,  destitution  in,  72. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Apennines,  289. 

Selfishness,  93,  96. 

Sflence,  invaluable  talent  of,  145, 196, 
258 ;  unsounded  depths  o£  226, 227 ; 
two  Silences  of  Eternity,  248. 

Sliding-Scales,  209,  214.  See  Com- 
Laws. 

Soldier,  the,  273. 

Sorrow,  Worship  o^  190. 

Soul  and  conscience,  need  for  some, 
90, 131,  218,  250  :  to  save  the  '  ex- 
pense of  salt,'  108 ;  man  has  lost 
the  Mul  out  of  him,  177, 190. 

Speech  and  jargon,  difference  be- 
tween, 89 ;  invention  of  articulate 
speech,  171 ;  insincere  speech,  189  ; 
the  Speaking  lian  wandering  terri- 
bly from  the  point,  260.  See  Silence. 

Sphmz-riddleof  Life,  the,  75,  80;  our 
Sphinx-riddle,  83. 

Spinning-Dervishes,  272* 

Sumptuary  Laws,  239. 

Supply-and-demand,  215. 

Tailor-art,  symbolism  of  the,  288. 
Taxes,  where  to  lay  the  new,  262. 
Tears,  beautifullest  kind  o^  113. 
Teufelsdrdckh  on  Democracy,  288. 
TheoiT,  the  Man  of,  194. 
Thersitos,  293. 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  245. 
Tools  and  the  Man,  265,  266. 

Unanimity  in  folly,  182. 

Unoonsdons,  the,  tiie  alone  Complete, 
160.    « 

Universe,  general  High  Coiurt  of  the, 
78,  90,  211 ;  a  mat  unintelligible 
'Perhaps,*  177;  6«cow«theHmnbug 
it  was  thought  to  be,  189 ;  a  beg- 
garly Universe,  216 ;  the  Universe 
made  by  Law,  248. 

Unseen,  the,  230. 

Unwisdom,  infallible  fruits  of,  95. 


Vacuum,  and  the  serene  Blue,  216. 

Valets  and  Heroes,  90,  135, 186,  242,. 
298;  London  valets  dismissed  annu* 
ally  to  the  streets,  287.  See  Flun- 
keys. 

Wages,  fidr  day's-,  for  fidr  day's-work,. 
85,  228. 

Wallace,  Scotland's  debt  to,  80. 

Washing,  symbolic  influences  of,  251. 

Wealth,  true,  289,  299. 

Weimar,  Duke  of,  291. 

Willehnus  Conquestor,  121,  220;  a. 
man  of  most  flashing  discernment 
and  strong  lion-heart,  236 ;  not  a 
vulturous  Fiffhter,  but  a  valorous 
Governor,  260. 

Willehnus  Sacrista,  116, 123, 127, 133, 
142. 

William  Bufiis,  260,  263  ;  the  quarrel 
of  Rufus  and  Anselm,  a  great  quar- 
rel, 264. 

Windbag,  Sir  Jabesh,  174,  242. 

Wisdom,  how,  has  to  strugprle  with 
Folly,  127,  128,  130, 172,  235 ;  the 
higher  the  Wisdom  the  closer  its- 
kindred  with  Insanity,  230 ;  awisett 
path  for  every  man,  240 ;  the  Wise 
and  Brave  properly  but  one  class, 
259,  261,  302 ;  the  life  of  the  Gifted 
not  a  May-game,  but  a  battle  and 
stem  pilgrimage,  296. 

Wits,  foshionable,  188. 

Women,  bom  worshipers,  113. 

Work,  world-wide  accumulated,  173 ; 
endless  hope  in  work,  185,  223 :  all 
work  noble,  190 ;  and  eternal,  192 , 
the  Work  he  has  done,  an  epitome 
of  the  Man,  194, 224:  Work  is  Wor- 
ship, 226,  251 ;  aU  Work  a  making 
of  Madness  sane,  230.  See  Labour. 

Workhouses,  in  which  no  work  can  be^ 
done,  72. 

Working  Aristocracy,  205,  209,  282, 
302 ;  getting  strangled,  212. 

Workmen,  English,  unable  to  find 
work,  72,  84  ;  intolerable  lot,  234. 

Worship,  Forms  of,  171 ;  Scenic  The- 
ory of,  179 ;  Apelike,  189 ;  the  traest» 
226,  251.    See  Religion. 

Worth,  human,  and  WorthlessnesB^ 
135.    See  Pandams. 

Yankee  Transcendentalists,  300. 


Richard  Clay  and  SoitSj  London  and  Bungay, 
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